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THE ARTS AND MAN 







WKat use to you my ardent mind 
Whicli flames before your eyes? 

What good the spell of art that binds 
All life in mystic vsisc? 

If you still lack the vital power 
How can your life o’erilow*. 

Or love within you ever flower 
That further art may grow ? 

-^GoitTHEi ^‘Monologue of the Enthusiast,’* in pregtatais. 



The Artist and the Critic, by Peter Breughel {Albtttma Facsimite^hnll). 
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Preface 

Build ihec more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the sss'ift seasons roll! 

Leave thy lo\»’-vaulied past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome ntorc vast, 

Till thou at lenRth art free. 

Leas'ing thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 

“Tilt CiiAUBERED NAirm.us,” 1858‘ 


aFTER working almost forty years upon his 
/\ Fausty Goethe ssTotc a Prologue, staged, 
significantly, in Heaven. Then, hastily 
sketching in a preface, he rushed off and paid 
a printer to publish the work. Needless to say 
this author is no Goethe; however, this book 
will also attempt to present, in a way, the 
drama of man^s efforts to organize a more uni¬ 
fied world out of the viciitsitudes of fortune. 

In 1921, Tht Dance of Life, by Havelock Ellis, 
first suggested to me that art’s piow'er to trans¬ 
form life from the material into the spiritual 
functioned by guiding the energies of the war 
dance toward the gentler rhythms of peace. In 
such w'isc apparently’ each succeeding human 
culture has captured excess energy' generated 
during its years of plenty' to heal man s spirit 
after years of w'ar. It appears also that art, 
studied as a universal language, holds infinite 
|X>ssibilitics for penetrating racial and national 
taboos, thus allowing man to construct a world 
civilization in which he may live at peace with 
his neighbors. Thus thread of a plot w hich runs 
through the book was conceived at a time when 
we first believ'cd idealisdcally that wt had 
fought a “war to end war” and when we knew 
that eventually there must lie some .sort of 
confederation of j>coples in a United States of 
the World. 


The study of the arts as nature’s medicine 
for the disease of war will demonstrate that 
geography, soil, and race have each played 
their part in the development of those discrete 
styles which epitomize various historical cul¬ 
ture periods. However, within every culture, 
certain individuals seem to have created w'orks 
of universal significance. The following pages 
w ill show how these significant discoveries grew 
from and transcended their stylistic anteced¬ 
ents until at last they became the common 
heritage of the human race. 

Although the facts presented summarize ma¬ 
terial gathered from sources too numerous for 
complete mention, some of these call for special 
acknowledgment. Professor J. Q. Dealey’ first 
called attention to those illuminating charts 
develojicd by Herbert Sjiencer in gathering 
the material from which he WTote his Principles 
of Sociology. Spencer’s method was used, with 
variations traceable to Winckclmann and 
Wundt, in the Institute for Research in Art 
History of the University of V'ienna. A similar 
attempt to evaluate the relationship of art to 
society has recently lieen published by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin of Hars'ard University under the 
title of Social and Cultural Dynamics. The teacher 
interested in comparing my conclusions with 
the publications of these other men will db- 


• Ot ivw Wendell Holues. CompUte Potlual Works, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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cover that we differ chiefly because, following 
Emerson, 1 value more highly man’s ability to 
create eventually a universid culture pattern 
which will include the best of the past. The a 
priori assumptions on which this research has 
been based arc more closely allied to the 
pragntatic realism of James and Dewey than 
they arc to materialism, to aesthetic sensism, 
or to the purely economic determinbm of Karl 
Marx, which influences much 20th-century 
writing about the arts. 

Since this book was first conceived in the 
biological laboratory at Brown University, it 
seems particularly fitting to recall with grati¬ 
tude the careful scientific method taught there 
by Professors Walter, Mead, Gorham, and 
Bumpus. Many helpful thought passages have 
also stemmed from contacts at Brown with 
Theodore Collier, L. T. Damon, Alfred Jones, 
and Dr. Charles McDonald. From Rolicrt 
Reininger, Karl Buhler, Heinrich Gomperz, 
Oswald Mcnghin, and Josef Strzygowski of 
Vienna likewise has come much material in 
the fields of the philosophy, history, and psy¬ 
chology of art. 

To Professor John Shapley I am particularly 
grateful for financial assistance in exploring 
the ancient world, for his masterful translation 
of Worringer’s Form Problems oj the Gothic^ and 
for continued friendly advice over many years. 
This friendship has been a distinct inspiration, 
as has the continued help of C'harles E. I.^ach 
and Dr. Albert Cohoe throughout the years. 
I am particularly indebted to Brown Uni¬ 
versity for the fellowships which made possible 
several years of research in Europe. 

The educational philosophies underlying this 
volume unite three .\merican traditions for 
teaching the humanities. The first of these is 
the course in classical civilization, presented 
by departments of Greek and l^tin. This tradi¬ 
tion usually more or less unconsciously assumes 
the primacy of the beautiful as man’s most 
significant ideal. The second, a course in medi¬ 
eval backgrounds, taught by literature and 
history departments, tends toward a glorifica¬ 


tion of the Gothic, with a suggestion that the 
energetic is of the highest excellence in art. 
The third course represents the quasi-anthro- 
pological art historv' and those appreciation of 
art courses taught by faculties of art or philos¬ 
ophy. These place great cmpha.sis upon the 
magical or decorative qualities of primitive art 
or else stress the sublime character of Oriental 
productions. 

It has l)ecn my good fortune while teaching 
to inherit course material of three well-known 
leaders in each of these fields: the late Profes¬ 
sors F.G. Allinson of Brown University, Charles 
Weller of the University of Iowa, and Dean 
Hellems of the University of Colorado. I have 
also profited greatly by the many significant 
publications of those scholars represented in 
the pages of Art Studies^ The College Art Bulletin^ 
Eastern Art, and The American Journal oj Archae¬ 
ology as well as by the monumental works of 
Springer, Woermann, Male, Riemann, and 
Groves. 

Throughout the courses and in the publica¬ 
tions appear the alxive three approitches, more 
or less unconsciously held by various schools 
of teaching. They seem to foster three mental 
attitudes which will be characterized in this 
book as the Classical, the Gothic, and the 
Oriental. Each of these may be symbolically 
represented by a figure: the first a triangle, 
the second an energetic interweaving of lines, 
and the third an equilibrated yang-yin. These 
three syml>ols, in no sense mystical, represent 
fundamental composition schemata proper to 
the plastic and graphic designs of the cultures 
mentioned. A s>'mbol suggesting synacrcsis of 
the three approaches may be found on the 
cover. 

To make available the gist of the material 
from these diverse sources, it was decided twelve 
years ago to incorporate it in the form of an 
elementary course lxx>k. Naturally, where the 
field was so broad as to cover all the arts it 
seemed at first an almost impossible task, to 
present an accurate sur\’ey within the space of 
eight hundred pages. In such a process scholarly 
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accuracy, which insists upon qualifying most 
of the generally accepted “facts” of art history', 
of necessity had to be sacrificed to brevity. 
During an editing process, similar in many 
respects to the montage of a motion picture, 
the aesthetic form of the book has undoubtedly 
gained considerably. For help in this arduous 
task I am j>articularly grateful to Professor 
Albert Schw’cizer, .\lcnc Little, and L. H. 
Conrad. 

Since one is liable to unintentional errors of 
both omission and commission, I have gladly 
accepted the willing help of several qualified 
scholars who read and suggested corrections in 
most of the chapters. Where these authorities 
disagreed markedly concerning a statement, it 
has been omitted, although in a few instances 
some partly hypothetical material was retained 
because no better explanation now exists to 
bridge the gaps in our knowledge. For this 
work of scholarly correction I am indebted to 
Drs. Dtirothy Cross and S. Arnold; and 
Professors Edward C-apj>s, Jr.,Clarence Ward, 
Ernst Diez, Dmitros Tsclos, and .Stowcll Cod¬ 
ing. Among my colleagues at .\ntioch C.ollcgc I 
wish to express gratitude to Vivian Bresnehen, 
George Geiger, W. Boyd .Alexander, Lincoln 
R. Gibbs, Wilhelm Fiedler, and .Ava C’.hamp- 
ney for reading entire sequences on music, 
literature, and philosophy. To Walter and Mil¬ 
dred Kahoe I am particularly indebted for 
many helpful suggestions concerning not only 
the subject matter but also the formal apjxrar- 
ance of the volume. 

Illustration of the volume would have Ijeen 
impossible without the assistance of Rudolph 
Lesch Fine Arts Cximpany, who, by s|>ecial 
arrangement with commercial photographers 
abroad and the Clarnegie Cxirporaiion of New 
York, made available several hundred photo¬ 
graphs from the Carnegie Art Reference Collec¬ 
tion. These have been credited in the legends. 
I am also indebted for my wt)rking library to 
the C:arnegie C:Orporaiion’s gift of music and 
graphic art collections with the excellent boola 
which have furnished much of my bibliographi¬ 


cal background. Among other prime sources 
of photographic illustrations 1 w'tsh to acknowl¬ 
edge particularly Professors Clarence Kennedy 
of Smith college and Clarence Ward of Oberlin, 
.Mrs. A. Kingsley Porter, and the Fratelli .Ali- 
nari of Florence. These and many others who 
have helped in thb way are credited in place, 
as are the many publishers who made available 
material from other publications. 

1 wish here particularly to acknowledge the 
courtesy and kindness extended by the staffs 
of the many museums whtjse collections arc 
represented in the illustrations, particularly the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the .American 
Museum of Natural History* in New York, the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, the Fogg 
Museum, the Boston Museum of Fine .Arts, the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago, and the Civic 
Museums of Dayton, Toledo, Seattle, Detroit, 
and Worcester. To three libraries—the New 
York Public Librarv', die Library of Congress, 
and that of Columbia University—1 am in¬ 
debted for much assistance, as well as to the 
librarian and staff of the .Antioch College Li¬ 
brarv'. Others who have helped in thb way arc 
acknowledged in the legends. 

Tlie excellence in the illustration of the book 
b in great measure due to Myrtle WaPs fine 
pen renderings of the drawings and the illumi¬ 
native borders at the beginning of each chapter. 
Each of these Iwrdcrs, derived from originals 
belonging to the varit)us cultures, suggests the 
rhythmical design essential to that culture. .A 
Ibt of the sources of these designs may be found 
on page xi. 

In preparation of material acknowledg¬ 
ment is due particularly to Harold G. Gough, 
David Dempsey, Marianne Youngblood, Helen 
Shaver, Jean Dennis, Raymond Brose, .Alex 
Horvath, Janet Wood, Raymond I.anning, and 
Ralph Krone. To my sister, Frances Stites, I 
am particularly grateful for typing much of the 
manuscript. Throughout the work my wife has 
at every step rendered valuable assbtance, 
helping not only with secretarial work and 
proofreading but also with many of the archi- 
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tectural drawings and the compilation of the 
index. 

It is hoped that a work completed vsilh so 
much labor but with a plethora of good will 
on the part of many helpers will have durable 
value, that, although later models may call 
for more delicate streamlining and greater 
refinement, its essential plan and selection of 
detaib, as well as its basic construction, will be 
found to have been w'cll wrought. 

If this volume w'arrants any dedication, it 
may w'cll be to both my considerate teachers 
and my stimulating students. To the latter I 
can do no more than pass on the spirit with 
which my old teacher. President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University, commissioned 

AxnocH CoLi.Eae, 

Yeijx>w Springs, Ohio, 

1940. 


this Study: “You are in the very home and by 
the fireside of the antique civilization w'ith ail 
its wealth—artistic, literary and cultural—all 
of which makes America seem somewhat crude 
and fresh. But the world needs both Europe 
and America, both the memor>’ of Yesterday 
and the anticipation of Tomorrow. If all Euro¬ 
peans could have our faith in tomorrow, our 
freedom from the worship of tradition and if 
all Americans could have that sense of back¬ 
ground and perspective which is indigenous to 
Europeans—we should have a happier world.” 
These words seem today, even more than 
when I first read them, a proper stimulus for 
further research. 

R.\ymond S. Stites. 









Symbolic Bovdcvs and CoIoy Plates 


yn HU st Wundt’s Elemtnts of Folk Psy- 
\y\ / cholofiy first suggested that the monu- 
f ▼ rncnial graphic and plastic creations 
of every culture period seem to be based upon 
fundamenul rhythmical motives. These, it now 
appears, arc always expressed in each culture’s 
earliest linear designs as they first show on 


its potteiy*, wea\ing, or architectural decora¬ 
tion. In a similar fashion man’s inherited or 
unconscious associations with various schemes 
of color harmony appear to derive from about 
ten significant designs. Along with the linear 
designs eight of these arc represented in the 
following plates. 

Paoi 

23 
37 
51 
70 
114 
145 
184 
203 
243 
276 

(Joeing) 302 
322 

(Joeing) 344 
365 


CMATtU 

I . Spirals and seeds from nature 

II. Ivoiy' carving from Audy, France 

III. Tcchnomorphic design, halting of utensil 

IV. Lotus hud and flower, Tomb. Gizeh, Egypt , .. , . . RjKv.i.in 

V. Spiral volmc and risinR-sun design, wall. Palace of Ncbuchadnczrar, Bal.>lon 

VI. Dwelling house, Candia, Circle 

VII. Fret or running dog from early geometric Greek vase, Athens 

VIII. Border on red-figured Greek vase 

IX. Ivy and plant Ijorder on black-figured Dionysiac vase 

X Plastic ornament, frieze, Palace, Tivoli 
Color plate, Fig. 251, i>ortrait of the Freedman Eutyches 

XI Mosaic, St. Mark s Church, Venice, I2th century 
Color plate, Fig. 287, Emperor Justinian with Bishop Maximianus and suite 

VII Rorrfrr 12th ccntuTV, Russian manuscript 

XIII* Fresco’border, soffit of an apse in the castle of Cxjucy (The .\isnc), France, 

13th century , 

Ckjlor plan. Fig. 381, detail of 12thH:cniur>- window, C.hartrea 

Cztlor plate. Fig. 391. Madonna of Chancellor Roll.n 
XIV. Stucco border. Mosque, Veramin, Persia (courtesy of Iranian Institute) 
Cijlor plate. Fig. 440, portrait, Ming Dynasty 

XV. Italian Renaissance printing ornament • 

XVI. Combined printing ornament from Luce’s ^ertigarr and £tsai <f 

nout^lle typogfophe 

Ck,lor plate, Fig. 510, Supper at Emmaus k,... ,070 

xvtt Ptrudicothic, cast-iron work from r.4-./~>at tous. Pans, about 1870 
Color plate. Fig. 554, Dte Sun of Venice 
XVIII. Combined Altstractionism and Surrealism (after Franz . tare) 

Color plate, Fig. 577, Gazelle ^rrinrf 

XIX. American. Inter>veavc based u,Km dynamics of the motion picture 


415 

(Joeing) 454 
(Joeing) 462 
479 

(Joeing) 522 
543 

607 

(Joeing) 636 
681 

(Joeing) 702 
723 

(Joeing) 738 
767 


XI 
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Introduction 


Tltr scientist, dealing as he dors with 
natural phenomena, can at once proceed 
to analyze them. The humanist, dealing as 
he dors with human actions and crrations, 
has to engage in a mental process of a syn¬ 
thetic and subjective character: he has 
mentally to re-fnac! thf aetions and to rr<rraU 
tht atatiom. , , . 

An>‘one confronted with a work of art, 
W’hether aesthetically rr-errating or ration¬ 
ally investigating it, is affected by its three 
constituents: materialized form, idea (that 


is, in the plastic arts, subject matter) and 
contenu. ... It is the unity of those three 
elements which is realized in the aesthetic 
experience, and all of them enter into what 
u called aesthetic enjoyment of art. 

The re-creative experience of a work of 
art depends, therefore, not only on the 
natural snsitieitf and the visual training of 
the spectator, Iwt also on his cultmo! 
ment. 'Fhere is no such thing as an entirely 
“naive” beholder.* 


T o HEi.p create an informed and friendly 
understanding of art is the chief pur¬ 
pose of this book. .Art has often been 
called the most direct language of the soul, the 
means by which man completely unifies his 
emotional and intellectual life so that his feel¬ 
ings as well as his thoughts can be transmitted 
to others. Yet art is more than communication. 
Through artistic creation and enjoyment— 
whether in the field of literature, painting, 
sculpture, or music—man becomes succinctly 
aware of his oneness with nature and hU fellow 
man. Is this suggestion of a definition too ideal, 
too abstract for our practical age? Then turn 
at once to art itself. 

Chief Values, CharacterLsiics, and 
Nomenclature of Art 

A Coin That '^ Talks'' oj Art. Plato once wrote 
that art was a language which all nations could 
understand—a statement something like the 
one “money talks,” which may be most easily 
demonstrated by the careful inspection of a 
penny. One side of the coin shows tlic head of 
Lincoln; the other, some lettering. It may be 


said that this piece of money speaks in at least 
three different ways. 

1. As simply a token coin, it claims a certain 
use value, for it will buy such things as a post¬ 
age stamp, a piece of chewang gum, or some 
chocolate. Curiously, in terms of copjx'r, it 
would actually buy several times its own w’cight 
in that metal. That b why it is called a token. 
Every other work of an, like this penny, has a 
certain use, or worth, value. Thb consists of 
what it will buy in terms of human enjoyment, 
of instruction, or in some cases, of mystical re¬ 
ligious inspiration. One thing to lx: remembered 
always b that cver>‘ significant work of art has 
some twe. 

2. The penny, howev'er, has much more 
than that—its use value. Olwers’c particularly 
the side Ixaring in low' relief the {xrtrait head. 
Here Lincoln’s rugged, kindly features arc a 
reminder of the highest ideal of a democratic 
man—a leader of the people—for the people— 
elected by a free jxopic as a whole. It seems 
fitting that ixsidc thb head should stand the 
word “Lilxrty,” and alxjvc thb head, a state¬ 
ment of belief; “In God w'c trust.” Your penny, 
then, may be regarded as a work of art and 


* Erwin Panofsxv, Tht Mtaiung cf the Humanities, pp. 105/., Princcloo University Prt«, Princeton, 1938. 
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observed from this second point of view, which 
has very little to do with what the coin will buy. 
Anyone who examines this work of art in terms 
of its subject—Lincoln, “In God we trust,” and 
Liberty—is considering its literary' or, as the 
psychologist would say, its assoclational v'alue. 
Practical people are likely to stress the use 
value; preachers, teachers, and others who arc 
interested particularly in mankind’s spiritual 
welfare tend to chensh the associational values. 

3. There Ls, moreover, still another way in 
which this work of art may be examined—from 
the point of vaew of the professional designer 
or artist. Notice that the area covered by the 
portrait head itself is alx}ut equal in extent to 
that occupied by the shoulders and coat. This 
mass is placed directly on the diameter of the 
circle. The line “In God we trust” runs around 
the top border. “Liberty” is so placed in the 
sp>acc at the left that it looks just about right, 
and the date has its place below the necktie. 
To improve utx>n this arrangement \\'')uld be 
difficult. The artist who modeled the coin 
placed these parts so that they constitute what 
the designer calls an almost perfect “occult,” 
or obscure, balance. 

Thb last, the formal asp)ect of the work of art, 
demonstrates what Is most truly its internation¬ 
al language. In Italy, France, or Germany, 
your penny would buy nothing, and most of 
the people would not understand the words. In 
none of these countries would the face of Lin¬ 
coln appeal to the emotions of the people in 
general. But in all these countries there arc 
many who would understand that the coin is 
w'cll designed. 

Has the subject of art previously frightened 
you? The penny, a common enough object, 
certainly does not seem very terrifying. Most 
of us, although we hardly realize it, are artists. 
When we try to make the rooms in which we 
live look a little more restful, when we mow 
the lavsTi or plant a flower bed, or when—espe¬ 
cially if we arc young—we array ourselves in 
extra-attractive garments before going out with 
someone with whom we arc in love, we arc 


arranging or designing our environment. .\nd 
that is precisely the chief business of the artist. 

Possibly most of you have seen the motion 
picture Mr, Deeds Goes to Tou<n, in which Gary 
Cooper, as the hero, explained the meaning of 
the term “doodling.” I doubt whether anyone 
w'ho reads these lines has not at some time or 
other “doodled” on a scrap of paper. Perhaps 
the “doodling” resulted in little more than 
dollar signs. This might indicate that the 
“doodler” was worr>'ing al>out finances. Proba¬ 
bly almost everyone has enjoyed the self-ex¬ 
pression found in rearranging one’s ow’n initials 
in a new monogram or in weaving a .series of 
pencil lines together. This “doodling” ability 
is a mental-physical activity that proves the 
presence within each of us of a blood brother 
to the most modern expressive artists. To re¬ 
turn to the penny, when the designer first 
started to arrange the face and the words, he 
had to do considerable “doodling.” .Art, after 
all, is simply “dtxxlling” tempered by need, 
or .social purpose, and design—an instinct for 
unified arrangement. 

To review, three things seem necessar\’ if 
one b to be an artist or to gain enjoyment from 
art. (1) One must have faith in both the face 
and the words of the penny. This means faith 
in the thoughts suggested by the verse at the 
txrginning of this book. (2) To faith must be 
added a sympathetic interest for and under- 
.standing of human nature. Through these at¬ 
titudes one’s work gains in emotional j>ower. 
Usually all three are accompanied by a .sense of 
humor, like that suggested in the drawing by 
farmer Breughel on the frontbpiece. (3) Final¬ 
ly, to all these humane intentions the artbt or 
the one who appreciates art must bring cither 
the ability to create and ssmthesizc or the need 
to find unity or equilibrium within those di¬ 
vergent elements that constitute life. 

Ever>' work of art, like the penny, may and 
should be studied with reference to the three 
values discussed—its use value, its associational 
value, and its formal value. Obviously, each 
value has a primary appeal for some special 
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gioup+ The work of art does not look ihe same 
lo ail people. In what different ways a sitiipJc 
drawing may appear to various obsen'ers caJi 
be seen in Fig. 1. Some wiJJ declare at once that 
this shows the face of an old woman with a 
sharp chin^ thin lips, a Roman nose, and a 
rather indistinct eye. Others will find the pic¬ 
ture of a pretty young lady w'hosc face is 
partly turned away so that only one lonu; eye¬ 
lash shows beyond the contour uf her check. 
What would be the eye of the old wotnan seems 
to be the ear of the young one. 

Personal differences account for the differing 
associaiionai values discovered in this picture. 
Only a very objective mind can be aware at 
once of both fact^. Most great works of art, like 
this simple drawing, combine several aesthetic 
effects. Thus only long study will reveal the 
sources of their ptjtver. Further, ail of us seek¬ 
ing different values bring to these works of art 
our Qwm personal desires. The careful student 
of art gains objectivity in examming the works, 
not by denying hut awn intuitive reactions, but 
by recognising and refining thenk 

A Tiiought-provoking Or^iion. The penny ap¬ 
peals strongly to our sense of use values* Art 
works created for this appeal—such as clothing 
and furniture—arc usually called *^a[iplied* art 
or crafts, in contrast to painting, .sculpture, 
poetry, and music, Avhich arc known as * fine 
art*. Tliese caicgoricat terms, “applied art ” 
and “fine an,” arose In the 18th and l^th cen¬ 
turies to separate arts with associational and 
formal values from those that were predomi¬ 
nantly useful. Since the princlpies that domi¬ 
nate the arts remain constant for all fornw, no 
attempt will he made tn this book to separate 
applied and fine arts* A great dramatic speech, 
such as Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, while 
richer in associative and formal values than In 
use values, can still be approached from the 
practical side. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech came primarily 
as a very' simple and useful restatement of the 
purposes for which the Northern states had 
banded together In the war to prescrv'C the 


Union. As chief executive of the nation, Lin¬ 
coln took a very' brief “tiEM out” in order to 
emphasise in his lines the necessity for bringing 
the war to a victorious conclusion, lie spoke 



Fra, I H —Dual aspeirt ef arr. {C- Crfaiine Atirtd^ 

D. Cofiipanyt IikJ} 

at the dedication of the hatdeficld on which, as 
he saw it, the tide of the w'ar had turned. Thus 
the speech had the same use value as a prayer 
or exhortation and continues to have such a 
v'aluc on any occasion w'hen we feel that the 
demDCratic principle h at stake. 

The associational values to which it ow'es 
mtich of its effect arc shown in the opening sen¬ 
tence: "Four s^ore and seven years ago ourJaihers 
hrotight Jorifi upon this continent a new' nation.” 
Contrast thi.t stately line with what might have 
licen said: “Lighiy-scvcn years ago our ances¬ 
tors founded this country.” ^Vhat makes Lin¬ 
coln’s opening so much finer? llic words "our 
fathers” suggest the beginning of a prayer; 
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through them our emotions arc stirred. The 
xKc of the words “fourscore and seven” retails 
the HiblicaJ "^'threescore and ten,” the normal 
span of a man’s life. By these words the Prest-^ 
dent linked hLs hearers with the patriot founders 
who had Jived hut a general ion before. AJJ 
these words come from the King James version 
of the Bible, vshich still holds a place in our 
hearts as the chief religious and literary in¬ 
spiration of our ijcople. 

The remainder of ilie speech has all the eJe- 
ments of aesthetic quality, the fomiai peptic 
v'alues of rhythm^ hurinoninus tt'ord sa/tinds^ and 
etlliifrsliivt or ufn-fiitF/Tt. These values w'lJJ be dis¬ 
cussed further in succeeding chaptersj in con¬ 
nection w'iih the circumstances under which 
man first consciously used and recognised 
them. 

TTiese formal qualities^ which characteriv.c 
the opiening line, recur throughout the speech, 
binding the more prosaic mirraiiun of recent 
events with the concluding dramaiic exhor¬ 
tation: ‘'It is for us, the Jiving, rather, to be 
dedicated liere to the unfinished work . . , 
and that govemment of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
ihc earth.” 

With the war long past, and North and South 
firmly united, the speech has a more uutvenial 
associational value for m than it probably had 
^vhen it was delivered. This Tnagnificent ut¬ 
terance w'Cnt almost unnoticed that day at 
Gctiyabiirg. It Avast hardly mciidoned in the 
new'spapecs of the time. VVhy? Partly becaufvC 
Lincoln’s simple words followed a long ora¬ 
tion by Edward Everett, “the greatest orator 
of the day,” who gave the crowd the style 
of speech to which their ears w'cre accustumed. 
Everett’s speech abounds rslih references to the 
evils of the conflict and to the iniquities of the 
Southern states. It made a great hit Avith 
the stay-at-homes, Lincoln, in contrasi, sptikc 
to the soldiers and to the nation as a whole. It is 
said that the soldiers liked the speech. Its lines, 
throughout, suggest urriVi^, wdiich was the thing 
they had fought for. Ttxlay the nation is united; 


the hatreds of war arc gone. So Lincoln’s 
speech, w'hicb comprchcridcd that universal 
idea, still lives, while Everett’s long-winded re¬ 
cital of contempordry' oratorical platitudes is 
forgotten. The brief lines of the President had 
that appropriate combination of formal style 
and universal sense which constitutes greatness 
in art. It was rich In use values, assuctaiional 
Values, and formal values. 

.-la IfispiratioTial Sytnphonj^ Almost everyone 
has heard, either on the radio or in the concert 
hall, a sy til phony by Beethoven. Docs it seem 
like a far cry from the arts of the penny and the 
dramaEic speech to the music of a great com- 
jioser? 'J’hc same three values are to Ijc found in 
all, if Ave could study together Beethoven's 
Symphony, we should find it aAvakening in 
us the same type of emotion as the Gettysburg 
Address. The musical qualities that arouse our 
emotions seem more complex chiefly because 
intLsical tones cannot be touched or seen as can 
the meial and [he sculptura] masses of a penny. 
Nor are they precise in meaning, like the Avortls 
of a speech. The principles by which the sym¬ 
phony is constructed arc similar, however, to 
those On Avbich the other works arc built, and 
the three values of use, association, and form 
remain inherent. 

Unlike the penny and the speech, the music 
of Beethoven does not have an obvious use 
value. However, tvhen one studies the historical 
evolution of some of BecThoven's musical pat- 
tcrn.s, melodies and rhythms come to light which 
in a primitive age of magic had a use value, .-^s 
parts of the Mass in the medieval church, these 
same melixlics Avere used to symbolize the rela¬ 
tionship betw'cen man and God. In man^a pre¬ 
historic past, music had a material use in ev'cit 
giving man courage or helping him in hLs love- 
making. Indeed, much music still has similar 
Uiie values. Conaider martial music and the 
commercial value of ja^K. 

If w^c listen to the opening bar of the Fifth 
Sympfmtiy, we hear first four notes, three of which 
tue on one line, the fourih on the line bclow^— 
that Is, three tones, or a third, below it. 
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The notes are so timed that the first three arc 
fast^ the fourth, longcrij and sustained. Wc may 
not realize il, of course^ but these notes remind 
LIS vaguely of iwo dm tils. The fnct that the 



Fio. Zi. 

motif is repeated a little lower in the scale in 
the next four notes has a depressing and some¬ 
what dramatic elTcct, 

Tills is due to two formal elements In the 
music—the retarded beat at the end of the 
sequence csf four notes and a tendency to 
move downward, found almost invariably in 
primitive music. In xtiusk the formal values 
unite closely with unrecognizable axsoclational 
values. This fact has led many superficial ol> 
servers to say that music hss no associational 
values^ Critics, indeed, often call tnu-sic the 
most purely formal of the arts and vi'arn against 
searching for asstKilational vahies. But Bee¬ 
thoven himself once said that these first eight 
rioter represented fate knocking at the door. 
This interpretation of the line furnishes a dra¬ 
matic prelude to the meaning of the entire 
symphony. Beethoven’s words and life have 
become so widely known that we associate his 
meaning with these notes. Ckmsequently, if we 
have any musical education whatever, Wf can¬ 
not help thinking ot the deafened genius, pit¬ 
ting himself against fate—questioning, first, in 
this line and receiving his answer in the later 
development of the symphony. 

Music that tends more or less definitely to 
describe moods or events suggesting tones in 
nature, such as murmurs of a forest^ is called 
^^program’^^ music. Often a definite narrative 
program is arranged so that the carious moods 
stimulating siiunds follow each other to make a 
connected story. 

Usf and Abuse vf Afl Termi. The terms “abso¬ 
lute” and “program” musics like the terms 
**finc*" and “applied” art, have come down ro 
us iti part as an inheritance from the highly 


s|>eclali!!cd 19th-centiiir>' culture^ and in part 
from a certain nairowmess in the medieval point 
of view'. The medieval Scholastic philosophers 
diflTercntiaied Ix-iwcen the “fret” arts, intlud- 

, A 
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ing philosophy, arithmetic, geometry', rhetoric, 
dialectics, astronomy, and music, on the one 
hand, and the so-called servile arts of archilec- 
ttirf, painting, sculpture, and pottery, on the 
other* Obviously the servile arts were these 
that demanded a certain degree of manual 
lalKjr. During the early Florentine Rcnai®iauce, 
debates bctw'een scholars and artists led to the 
acceptance of painting as a “free” art. Music, 
liow'cver, aithougli still considered a free art, 
functioned as part of W'hat a modern critic 
would call a “program/’' Practically ail F.uro- 
pean music then was intended xo accompany 
^vords, either as part of a church service, aa 
dance musk, or as accompaniment for the 
Ijoems of the iroubadours. In the I9th century', 
an age rich in writings on aesthetic criiicistn, 
the aesthetic point of view came, for many 
cultured people, to take the place of rdigion. 
At that time all the old su].>crsiilions concern¬ 
ing the priority of one an or the oilier wem 
elevated to the position, of dr>giua.s In the vary¬ 
ing aesthetic systems. Then scholars categori¬ 
cally divided the arls into two groups. Those 
arts which had a maximum of use values fell 
under the head of crafts or applied arts. Those 
arts in which associaitonal values seemed to 
dominate were calJcd ihc “fine” arts. At iht 
same time, the creation of purely instrumenial 
music—having greatly advanced inio the realm 
of the symphony, or music which did not ac¬ 
company the voice or ihcairical performance— 
was accorded a place relatively high in the 
aesthetic hierarchy. The sonata, chaml^er musk 
in general, and the symphony, under the title 
“absolute” or “pure” music, were contraaicd 
with program music, that is, music accompany- 
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Lng the danc« or thcatriCial performances. Later 
thb term was applied to music that suggested 
a program of associational sounds. 

fn the 20Lh. centunTj a century' in which 
architecture and motion pictures seem to be 
dominating art forms, the irhole differentia lion 
bctw'ccn fine and applied arts and bctvi'een 
absolute and progratn music no longer has 
meaning for the masses of people. On the other 
hand, among the adherents of various art cults 
or schools of criticism^ ihc lines of demarc ation 
have been drawn even more strictly+ 

This bookj wliich ^eks an objective point of 
viciv^ iviJJ tr>' to show that all art is fine and 
that no art worthy of the name can lose caste 
by assisting the other arts. Further, since the 
clement of usefulness connects a rtw'ith our daily 
living, and ihe element of association explains 
our more personal feeling, it seems nccessarv' 
in this book to study luoih the use and the as- 
sociational values of the subject. 

An examination of two u’orkfi of art—(Fig. 
335 , Chap. Xll) sculpture on the portal of a 
Romanesque cathedral, w^kieh would have been 
called a “work of applied an," and a modem 
sculpture by Boccionl (Fig. 585, Chap. XVHI) 
which would have been called a “work uf fine 
or free art”—shosvs no essential difference. Both 
of these, being somewhat abstract, demonstrate 
clearly formal values that might be thought of 
as [he cement binding the use value to assocla- 
tional value. It is possible, of course, to consider 
the formal value as the unique value, the n'rre 
qua nan of the work of art. One should not, how¬ 
ever, take the point of view of many modern 
students of aesthetics that it is the sole value 
worthy of study. 

Artistic works created from knowledge of 
formal values alone, by a person Jacking the 
assocLational background of culture, invariaWy 
must arise from the most primitive level of the 
common culture around him. This has been 
demonstrated by experiments with children in 
Professor Ciiech^s Vicnqcse class of free art. 


The works created by the children are on a 
lev'cl with the Viennese advertising art* Amer¬ 
ican children, working in similar frcc-art classes, 
created paintings suspiciously like those of our 
colored comic sheets (Fig. 633, Clup. XlX), 
Richness, refinement, and emDiional depth in 
art arise from cultural value. 5 ; strength develops 
from the functional demands put upon the 
artist liy having to create something useful. 

ifif Paradox of Art. A fundamental 
paradox detnands recognition Iwfore one may 
embark upon any study of art as part of man’s 
social activity. Oite cannot neglect the useful 
value of art—its value, that is, its an economic 
factor in our civilization. On the other hand, 
it must \ic recognized that an contains an ex¬ 
pression of associational values-—the myths, 
ideals, and dreams of the race—which consti¬ 
tute its ideational a.spect.^ The paradox lies in 
the fact that the work of art Itself, the thing 
wiiich unites these two contradictory modes of 
thinking, includes values from both. The formal 
values resulting from the conflict and ultimaic 
union of these two irrcconcilables (use and 
association) within the artisFs mind would 
5 eem to be the core of the study of an. If we 
could hut start with the thesis that art Is indi¬ 
vidual and that the solitary" struggles of the 
artist reftiili in formal values, wc might allow 
ourselves (o study only the foritial values. To 
build up a philosophy of art in this simple ivay 
w^ould lead ineviifibly to the roial withdrawal 
of art from the very sources of its power, the 
struggle betw'ecn ihe economic or sensatc and 
the ideational forces in life. Further, a study of 
an from the side of formal valties alone, with- 
draw-n from ihe context of assoc iational and 
useful values, demands as its basis the a priori 
assumption that purely formal values exist alone 
or arc based upon a separate aesthetic instinct. 
Experience does not support this point of view. 
If the formal values alone arc considered worthy 
of study, then it must follow that that art in 


which use or associaiional values play the least 

t The Wrfn “idcalionar’ refers tq thy^t property of art which enables it Id cpnvcy tbiJiJghl or tntanmv aj WcU Ai 
to sdmuiatc emotiotu thll Uughl be coiuidcrcd of loclaJ value. 
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part would be the finest or highest form of art. 
In our brief review of three works of art, it 
became clear that the art of the musician best 
filled this requirement. Many years ago Plato 
advanced this line of argument, stating cate¬ 
gorically that “.\ll arts must approach the con¬ 
dition of music.” To the musician this may 
seem quite proper, but, as may be imagined, 
it ap|xrars unfair to architects and potters, whose 
arts arc physically useful. 

The Employment of Aesthetic Choice. In con¬ 
sidering the selection of an appropriate bit of 
clothing such as a necktie or hat, we discover 
that an intelligent choice calls for complicated 
intellectual and intuitive processes. The selec¬ 
tion of a painting for a room, the buying of a 
motorcar, the planning of a new city hall or 
railway station would follow the same proce¬ 
dure but would be still more involved. Our 
brief discussion of Lincoln's Gctt>'sburg .\d- 
dress disclosed something of the mental proc¬ 
esses involved when the dramatbt plans his 
play or a community pageant. Finally, on ap¬ 
proaching the abstract work of a great musical 
genius, we found the same values that made 
the other selections appropriate. The man who 
arranges or appreciates works of art undergoes, 
in a lesser degree, the mental processes of the 
artist, and needs a similar training. 

The Substance of Art 

From this brief discussion of art and daily 
living it becomes apparent that art is not some¬ 
thing off in the purple hazes which only a few 
privileged souls may enjoy. Rather, it touches 
and has touched the life of everyone in almost 
every direction. .\s the result of better edu¬ 
cational facilities and the conscious use of 
improved art forms by all sorts of speial and 
business enterprises, the modem man has be¬ 
come more aware of art than were former 
generations. Even more intelligently, then, 
than ever before we may ask: ‘‘What b art— 
that b—what b excellent art?” For cen¬ 
turies, philosophers and aestheticians have 
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been seeking to answer thb brief but pointed 
question. 

How .Art Goins Significance. .*\s we have seen, 
the mere fact of formal c.xpression alone cannot 
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suffice for a definition of art, because our minds 
arc so constituted that some slight desire for 
use or associational ideas hovers at>oui every¬ 
thing wc sec or feel. So, in the second place, 
the desire for c.xpression must fjc released in 
some way that makes the end result socially 
acceptable, cither by minbtering to or amusing 
one’s fellow men, or else by clarifying the in¬ 
dividual’s own mind and helping him to grow. 
That is, it must have significance. 

For example, a child thoughtlessly snapping 
the shutter of a camera might take a fortuitous 
picture of a segment of life (Fig. 3). Such a 
photograph could in no measure 1)C called art. 
In the hands of a Stieglitz or a Bourke-White 
the same camera would yield a view displaying 
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a pattern or a design, that ia, a section, of lifr 
whose arrangement of detail would have the 
power to stimulate the imagination, ijy recall¬ 
ing a grouping of associational values (Fig. 



Kio. 4.— Towaid the beauiiriit. i>j/ Alf^rnttoBu) 


4), By choosing carefully among various pa- 
[xtrs or developing mediaT. by cUminating lights 
or shadows In the printing proecssT the pho¬ 
tographer can gain a still higher degree of 
expressive quality. On oecasion, using the 
technique of the painter, the photographer may 
even draw lines upon the negative or expunge 
[>arts nf the image. Beyond liitST however, to 
gain still greater expression in the art of pho- 
lography^ he needs the motion-picture camera, 
w^hich allows him to enter the dramatic held, or 
he must turn draftsman and study the works 
of Diirer or of Rembrandt. These artists not 
only could eliminate details, but by the ma- 
nipulation of lines suggested ljuth the physical 
life of the outer world atid the spiriiural life or 
meaning which pulses through ail nature. In 
this way they expres-wd themselves as i>arLs 


of the life of nature in significant objective 
patterns. 

The Triple Character of Artisfic Gt>als. All men 
grow through artistic expression in one of three 
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Avays. Having defined the means by which art 
arises from the desire for expression toward an 
objective pattern, vv-c need to dclinc the end 
results, or goafs. 

Mtjdern scholars^ such as Read and Hulme 
have pointed to the difEcuities in attempting 
to define an in terms of one goal. They call 
attention to the fact that certain cultures or 
races haw found the end goals to a great extent 
in the life and energy' which almost seem to 
mirror their i>wn self-confidence. Such art Ut 
rcpncscntailonah Other races, however, seek 
their end goals in more rigid tyf>es of gcomet- 
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rical fomiSj which seem to express tk desire for 
peace or perhaps an escajic from the turmoil 
and bafflement of ii^c^l Such nirts arc nonrcprC’ 
sentational anti aijetract. Tasuch piiJJcHophcrs, 


the ultimate goaJ> which they call “beauty,” 
Is one in which the two elements of p^ission for 
life and of order unite to make a balance. With 
this highly iniuiiive |jerception of at least a 
duality of artistic goals we mtJSt agree. But 
since the irord “beauty” has come to have a 
definite association with the classical (Greek 
and Roman art) and with certain formal qiiali- 
tics tending toward a feeling of restful ness, we 
must abandon jt here as a term to express the 
final goal or the definition of the greatest possi¬ 
ble ideal of an. LTndoubteclty, an untjiHSed 
Judgment of the great w^ork of art requires a 
formula of relariviiy. Since some arts arc rela¬ 
tively staiic and spatial, others dynamic and 
temporal, they must, by their verj' nature, strive 
for dilTcring efiecis. Necessarily an art, like the 
opera or the motion picture, that includes Ixith 
kinds can be judged only in icrttis of a formuLi 
that embraces the teEiipNOra.i and spatial aspects 
of art. 


Here it is pnopoacd that the goals of an are 
not simpiiy dual but triple. For example, re¬ 
turning CO the illustration of the photographs, 
tve sec that one picture (Fig. has a fine bal¬ 


ance of parts with a grouping of association a I 
Values all of which suggest rest. \Ve uncon¬ 
sciously say, *‘llow beautiful Another picture 
(Fig. 5) has a combination of lines and forms 
all of w-hich tend to make us fed resrk-ss and 
dynamic, perhaps inspiring the imagination lo 
explore new fields of action. Such a piciure 
may be called “energetic.” But if the photo¬ 
graph (Fig. 6) gives us a feeling of the immen¬ 
sity of nature, the vast stretches of the prairie, 
the abiding strength of the mountain, or the 
aw^csome aspet^t of the siormy sky above the 
wind-tcKscd seas, we say that it has elements 
of the Sublime. 

kecogniiiing that art is an expression of man^s 
nature in terms of significant paticms, wc must 
agree that these patterns tend to approximate 
three general types of pcrfectinn—the Beauti¬ 
ful, the Energetic, and the Sublime. F^inally, 
the greatest work of art conceivable would be 
One in which Ls contained a complete synthesis 
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of these qualitieSf resulting in a state of LTnity, 
Hartnonyj or Equilibrium, depending on which 
of the three goals — the static, the dynamic, or 
the awe-inspiring—«:emcd most significant to 
the personality experiencing the work of art. 

Toivard a D^juittion Art^ So our 

definition tentatively reads: “Art is an expres¬ 
sion of the nature of man in significam paiierns 
which tend to induce feelings for the Beautiful, 
the Energetic, and the Sublimc.^^ 

The definition above constitutes a small part 
of what may he called ^*acsihetic philosophy 4 .^' 
If the student finds it difficult, he may be as¬ 
sured that this book will have only as much 
aesthetic philosophy as is absolutely necessary, 
I Is purpose is to approach the entire subject of 
an from the bottom, that is, from an olwerva- 
lion of phenomena. In pursuit of this purpose, 
the method of jiudy will be that which Aiisiotlc 
called “Knowledge tm the way up.*’ Aristotle is 
responsible also for the modern scientific view 
that man must learn by first obser^dng, then 
expcrinicnilng, and finally by creaiing a philo¬ 
sophic definition based on the results of his 
objeciLvc labors. Ours is to be a study of art 
from the scientific (or obscrTi^adonal) and crea¬ 
tive (or cxpcriiTicntal) points of ^hew. 

To sumniajisic, we shall observe the ct-viIu- 
tion of the arts as they resulted from inan^s 
partly mental and partly physical activity, in 
experimental laboratory' work, we may, in ad¬ 
dition, have pleasurable aciivity, xvhich is the 
act of creation itself. And finally, w'c shall make 
a scientific study of the theories that led to 
aesthetics, or the philosophy of art. Thus, this 
book proposes to help create a mure enlightened 
definition of the term “art’' arising from infor¬ 
mation about and understanding of w^hat man 
has heretofore called “art,” TAir df/milion^ 
which wiif grow from cAdpf^ to cfuspirr ihrou^fi- 
out thf ftcMvt, will take into consideration the 
personal creation of new ideas, so that we can 
say with justice that art is the language of the 
soub but it will also include an introspective 
study of the psychological phenomena occur¬ 
ring as the student creates his own art in 


the laboratory. We shall sec that art is the way 
in which man unifies the emotional and intel¬ 
lectual aspects of his life so that the results of his 
struggle may be most successfully transmitted 
to others. As ire examine the environmental 
factors out of which an grew' in the past, it will 
become apparent that the artist, in his dreams 
of a more unified mental state, really was con¬ 
necting two opposing poles of being—the per¬ 
sonally useful, or self-preservative, egotistic 
desires and the desire to make hiimelf socially 
acceptable. 

Expression of Art^MusiCj Foiniing^ and Liiera^ 
lure. VVe may reach another, more indirect, 
definition of art by learning w'hat things are 
conamoTily called “arts." The arts often have 
been divided into the categories of spatial, lit" 
crary', choreutic, and musical. Under the term 
“spatial" are understood to be the graphic and 
plastic arts of sculpture, drawing, and pain ting, 
as well as an art that seems to combine them, 
architeciurc- Under the tcmi “literary" fall ihe 
arts of phoctry', oratory, and storytelling, or nar¬ 
rative. The term “choreutic,” which is derived 
from the Greek word for the dramatic chorus, 
comprises the arts of the dance, the panto¬ 
mime, and the dramatic presentation with 
words. From time to time, one or the other of 
these forms absorbs the rest. The drama, for 
example, draws Upon most of the other fortns 
for its most complete emotional expression. 

In the course of groping for a definition of 
art, we found ourselves, without intention, tak¬ 
ing a number of points of view'. Each of these 
points of view' b one unconsciously held by the 
artists creating in one of the arts. Sculpture, for 
example, is an art using forms and tnasses iltat 
seem to “make clear” and “make fjcrmanetit” 
our emotions and ideals. Fainting b an art 
that strives to “make simple” or “to make inters 
csting” by means of color patterns the emo¬ 
tional teinsions that continually arise in our 
relationship to our environment. The dance 
strives to give expression to our feelings in pleas¬ 
ant patterns of Ixxtiiy movement, which often 
unite our own personal rhythms to the rhythtus 
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and melodies of mustc fmm without. Like the 
drama^ the dance calls for a great aroount of 
social interplay. The drama, in turn, strives to 
capture a few moments of man’s ^''journeyinif” 
and to heighten them so that we feel more 
aware of our relationship to our fellow man 
and to our natural environment. Archiiceiure 
makes of our homes more than mere hovels^— 
rather^ ceremonial dwellings for tamiLy life, 
places which our friends may enjoy. Poetry 
and music capture the sounds of words or of 
many-timbred irwtrumenis and arrange them 
in rhythmical sequences so that they suggest 
moods or ideas. 

The arts of potterj^j utcnsilj or furniture mak¬ 
ing, as well as the designing of clothing, ail 
contain the values w^hieh appear in their es¬ 
sence in the arts of sculpture, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, dance, drama, jxietjy', and musk. 

Since this book has for its purpose a compre¬ 
hensive CKplanation of the term ^*art,*’ it seems 
necessary to study all the arts in their relation¬ 
ship to one another. This necessity arises \x- 
causc of the fact tirat, during a period when one 
art has dominated the others, its principles 
ha\'C been used to judge the products in the 
other arts. This situation will be made clear in 
later chapters. Furthermore, the same descrip¬ 
tive terms are used in. several arts, ^fany of the 
terms common to music, such as ^'rhythm*^ 
and *-harmony,*’ are used to describe elements 
in painting and design* We find the word 
phrase” in both poetry and music* The term 
'^planes’* applies to architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. The term ^^fornq” W'hieh probably 
started with the makingof pottery or a figure of 
clay, has run through all ihc arts, finally com¬ 
ing to describe the tenuous structure of verse. 
The primary meanings of the dcscripiivc terms 
used in criiiclsm will also reveal themselves in 
the followTJig chapters. 

The history of the development of the graphic 
and plastic arts, dealing as it does with the less 
ephemeral types, has been used in this study to 
famish a Concrete framework on u'htch the 
other arts are arranged* This treatment arises 


from no desire on the part of the author to 
insinuate a precedence for the spatial aris. Ex¬ 
pediency has dictated this practical procedure, 
since it has been found that the student ap¬ 
preciates a plan of study that he can easily 
visualize. Musicians who read this liook may 
imagine a musical plot or inel<jdy as the central 
motif, if they wish* using the other arts to 
dctnonstraic the rhythm and hariuemy uf the 
subject. 

Tfu fffiatifin 0 / Art to Enrironmftit. The artlsiic 
products of any culture result from complex 
conditions determined by race, climate, trade, 
and physical surroundings, 'fhe ideal art forms 
of a culture, once they have been created in a 
monumental style through the cfTorts of the 
master artists, move, as articles of tS|iart, to 
adjacent cultures* In the newenvironmeni they 
Undergo changes and result in a new or hybrid 
style. 

The ultimate liases i>f all an, however, lie 
deep in nature* In natural creation man fttids 
the inspiration, as w'cll as some of the tools and 
materials, for most of his wxirk. The rhythmical 
sequence of tlte seasons, the colors, of the forests, 
the deserts, and the changing sky, as well as 
precious stones, metals, and the pigment earths, 
influence the artistic production of man much 
more than he is aware that they do. A few 
years ago the author was asked by an auto¬ 
mobile manufacturer to design appropriiue 
charts of color schemes for use on automobiles 
to be sold in three dilferent environments— 
desert regions, fertile plains, and scacoasts. The 
people in these diflerent regions, it seemed, 
desired different secs of colors, in accordance 
tvith their surroundings* 

The Greek temple was in great measure the 
result of the availability of a large supply of 
easily worked marbk, while sk'^TSCrapers arc 
possible only in a land with abundant supplies 
of iron ore, cheap coal, and the ingredients of 
glass and cement. Most of the spatial arts de¬ 
pend on natural environmeru for their stylistic 
qualities. Particularly is this true w'hcnc the 
element of use %'alue ranks rcladvcly high* On 
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ihe other hand, those elements in the work of 
art called the “assoctaiinnal’^ or ^‘Ideational” 
can best he studied In terms of the relationshiip 
between the artist at work and the ciiJlttirc 
pattent that produced him. 

Cultiure and Art 

Everyone has heard of culture periods such 
as the Golden A^e of Pericles, the Auj^ustan 
AgCj, the Dark Ages, and the Renaissaneer These 
politico-his Lurie: a I concepts, constructed to 
draniati'/c jjcriods in which vnrious hLstorlattsi 
Vk'erc particularly intenextedt sometimes mis¬ 
lead the betpnning student. The student of art^ 
while recognizing a certain dependence on these 
polidco-historical Concepts, should plate more 
emphasis on the long-time cultural and geo¬ 
graphic distribution of art than upon the 
historical. 

It must be remembered that, although cer¬ 
tain members of the huinan race have moved 
through a number of these historical periods, 
other members have remained on primitive 
levels of social development- Some of us possess 
a S'cr)' sophisticated background transmitted 
to us by cultured parents and teachers, while 
others may come from primitive, almost Stone 
Age surroundings. Those who have atxiriginal 
African or American Indian backgrounds can- 
HOC help a|>proaclvtng art from a more vital, 
colorful, creative angle than dor^ the descend¬ 
ant of a Xcw' England Puritan. On the oilier 
hand^ the student '^vith a Latin inheritance from 
Italy or France v.*!!! conceive of an in a way 
quite dlfTcrent from that of the Scandinavian 
or the Chinese. In our American coinmuiiiiics 
all types have equal opportunities for study. If, 
therefore, we arc to make art eornprehensibic 
to these varying mental patterns^ we should 
rccogniz-e fottr general types of culture^ with 
corrcsjjonding mental patterns: the Primith'c, 
the Mediterranean or Classical, the Gothic or 
Celto-Gcrmanic, and the Oriental. Under these 
headings the evolution of all man^s arts may 
best be studied. 


TAr Pnmkive CidUtrr Pattrfn. Individuals in 
the primitive state exist unaware of universal 
Culture patterns outside their owui trdws. A 
student witliout some aesihcik background ap- 
f)rTi>iiches this course as a Primitive, In the first 
quarter of his years study he may learn that 
sev'cral iy(X;s of art—art as the physically useful, 
art as pers(.inal adornment, and art as a reli¬ 
gious fetish—rightfully belong to him as values 
first recognized by his fellow Primitives in the 
caves of France thoiis^rndnS of years agti. As he 
eonseientioiisEy e>t|Hodments witli the aorts and 
comes to understand the meaning of (he primi^ 
live values, the alert student should outgrow his 
primitivism early in the year, finding nesv and 
more advanced values in art tliruugh a study of 
the other three Cukures. 

7 he Mediiarancan. ot CA&ssitiil-dhimaniStk, Cxff- 
turt PfsUfrn. .\s far as w'e know today, man first 
left the purely primitive state of cuimre when 
he invented writing and recorded his history. 
This seems to have taken place in either Egypt 
Or Mesopotamia for the Western world and in 
northwestern India or the valley of the Yangizir 
Klang for the Eastern world. Out of a union of 
the arts of Egypt and Assyria, with fresh primi¬ 
tive infusions from the Danulie River valley, 
arosfc the C’lassical-Mcditerranean Culture. 
Classical art characteristically displays an un¬ 
derlying geometric quality first found in the 
hieratic or priestly stiffness of F.gyptian sculp¬ 
ture* 'This style exists in ita purest form in the 
works of the first 4(10 years of early Greek 
sculpture, and in the Etruscan, Byzantine, and 
Romanesque styles. Today it occurs in the 
works of modern artists like Picasso, Mesirovif, 
Bourdelle, and I.awric. On this gcometrie form 
the Greeks of tixe Periclean age wove a finely 
balanced pattern of naiurallstie human shai?es. 
The complete classical pattern of ari^ found in 
Greek drama and music as well as in sculpture 
and paintings was taken over by the Romans. 
Revivetl in the Italian art of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, it comics to tis today in the so-called 
academie-cla'^icisE pr^iduc lions. The Greeks, 
who conxidered art as a narration of historical 
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and ItRCndary events cnntributLng to the de- 
vflopnieiit of tIk-: fjcrfcct indjvidtml U'ithin the 
rcJigioii of the treated their 3ft ihrough 

an idealization of the human form. In the ivord.i 
of Poj)c, the IBih-ccnmn' tlajvsltist English j>oeij> 
these humanEts held that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” From this fundamental lic- 
lief arises the humnnL'it concept of culture. In 
the second quarter of the year the student 
studies the ctasaical or humani.^t origins of our 
present-day artistic styles^ with jiarttcuLir ref- 
frcnce to the very interesiing relationship !«'- 
iwccn Greek sculpiurtj drama, painting, 
architecture, and music. 

The Ceko-GrrmamCy qt Gttthic, Cuiturt Pattiin. 
The men who lived in the foresLs of norTiicrn 
Fairope after the QJd Stone .Age left the primi¬ 
tive state of culture at atioui the time of the 
birth of Christ, hringing with them a pattern of 
thought different in many Ivan'S from that of 
the classical man. ^Vhe^cas the classical man 
saw art as an ideal enchancement of human 
values, the northerner was conscious particu¬ 
larly of the fact that life is a struggle and a 
perilous journey. He thought of art as a ^iort of 
guidepost on the n>ad to some far-olf Utopia. 
Instead of the constant underlying geometric 
form, this non hern artist used iJie endless, inter- 
wwxn mekidic line to exprcHi hli feelings. He, 
too, adopted the human form at various times 
in his development, but he twisted this forai 
and ciongaied it so much that it is often hard 
to find, (.Sec Fig. 379, Chap. XHU)The earliest 
pottery from ihe lake dwellings of the Danutjc 
River valley, as tvell as designs on rases from 
Fcraia, and [hose un the early Gretan Kamares 
ware, indicate dose relationships with the Clchic 
iron and bronze works of the La Tens culture, 
which were produced 500 yeani Ix-forc Christ. 
The La Tenc culture, in lum, transmitted these 
fundamental Ceko-CermitTUc designs to the 
Gothic sculpture and painting of the 13Th cen¬ 
tury and to the fiamboyant architecture of the 
iSlh. Thus the decorative crafts Howered into 
the monumental paintings and archiieciure of 
the baroque. f3ur own later Romantic painters, 


finding their newest expresaon on the Ameri¬ 
can continents dirough the monumental mod¬ 
em murals of Bemon, Rivera, Grozco, ;md the 
VVPA niuraJists, mastiy create in th].s style. 

In the third peritKl of the study the student 
dbcovers hoiv the Christian clmrch captured 
the imagination of the Celto-Gennans. From 
the church derived (he story of the Jkblical 
heroes whose fight for a CT^tHl of justice par¬ 
ticularly suited the inirnse C.jcUn-Gt'nnanEC na¬ 
ture. The Ckrlto-Geruian Ls seldom completely 
at home- widi the purely classical form f>f art, 
HLs development of that Christian mental at¬ 
titude which is called a “conscience,” plus his 
desire to express stniggling inner tensions, has 
led him to seek an art in which erotic and 
human elements arc subordinate to abstract 
lines, or, better jit ill, to the rhythms, melodies, 
and harmunies of music. In thiscuiture pattern, 
the great Gothic cathedrals ami orchestral mu¬ 
sical Composition give primary' meaning to 
artistic Ehoughi. Tin- aesthetic criterion de¬ 
sired is not human beauty but SuljUmity and 
Energy, 

The Onenini Cuittire PaUrrn. 7'he culture pat- 
tertv the .Asiatic counirics first grew out of the 
primitive jn norihw'cstcrn India and in the 
valley of the Yangtze Ktang. Oriental culture 
differs from the ctas.sical in that it doi-s not 
stress the gefjinctric in art. 1i differs from the 
Gothic, in that it dw^s not value the element of 
lemsion or struggle. Instead, the Oriental seems 
to think of an as a vciy necessary part of his 
ccremunious tlaily hvang. To an Occidental, 
Oriental art often ajjpears to h,ave retained its 
primitive sitnplicity. Fun her study, however, 
reveals that it is intricate, and pusSessc's a highly 
develop'd ideational meaning. The reason for 
this contimiation uf simplicity and sul)dety ap>- 
pcars lo l>c that Orieuul man actually devel¬ 
oped Out of the primitive ’ii'itluj-ui ever passing 
through an o-utspokenly humanUtic stage. For 
him man never was so bc5ld or fooluih as to 
conceive of himself as 0[?[xjscd to nature. Cksnsc- 
quently. the Oriental thinks of an as one of the 
healthy functions of nature. Such a point of 
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view, as wUl be seen, can include both the 
Gothic and the Classical. 

The Oriental culture pattern j as cxcmpUfied 
in its painting and sculpture, usually reduces all 
appearance to a design of flat, colored surfaces 
in which both sculptured forms and interwoven 
lines lose themselves. People, plants, animals, 
and even the lat^r elements of the ]andsca|9e, 
such as clouds and mountains, appear in a uon- 
spatial or Hat world of dreamlike pictures* 'Ihis 
method of representation, which with minor 
variations is njiltve to both Indian and Chinese 
art, can be found from lime to time crossing 
with the Gothic and classical European modes. 
In Europe it appears in Byaandnc manuscript 
illumination, in the Gothic stained-glass win¬ 
dows, and in the worts of some of the northern 
German and Flemish masters. In modem art it 
can be recognized in the paintings of Gauguin, 
Cezanne, Matisse, and Redon, or in the sculp¬ 
ture of Brancusi. 

Our modem style, therefore, is an. outcome 
of the fusion of all the above cultures and styles. 
In the final part of the book, the reader is asked 
to examine man^s art through Oriental eyes 
and then to evaluate the art of our modem 
jcientific age, which started with the Italian 
Renaissance. He does this in terms of the best 
creations of all four cultures. Lacking acquaint¬ 
ance wdih all these styles, modem man cannot 
hope to form an intelligent judgment of the 
w'orih of present-day artistic creations. To any 
great work of an a certain amount of culture 
must be brought if there is to be any deep ap¬ 
preciation of its finest qualities. 

Two Universal Art Types 

Tn science and philosophy words are but 
tools forged to help hew out new intellectual 
concepts. In art they act as carriers of emo¬ 
tional energy, with power to sway our feelings. 
In a study such as this we need a few tool 
w'ords that wdll carry with them the least possi¬ 
ble amount of old associative emotional cne^gy^ 
Two of these words, "physioplastic” and “ideo- 
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plastic,” invented by the Swiss ps>'chologist 
V'erw'om, will be used throughout the book to 
describe two essentially different points of view 
from which the artist has approached his un¬ 
created work. These points of view, having 
universal meaning, cut across all the cultural 
styles, lliey merit definition here. 

Ph^siopiastk^ pr R^pres^ntationat^ Ari. Physio¬ 
plastic art attempts to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the appearance of things In nature, de¬ 
pending for its effect on the pleasurable clc- 
naent played by the recognition of objects with 
which one has become familiar (Fig* 23^?). The 
words “representational,” “realistic,” **natur- 
alistic,*‘ *^concrcie,” and “sensatc” has'C ail 
been used at various times in trying to describe 
this same fundamental artistic jjhenomcnon. 
Unfortunately, these words have associated 
themselves with art movements, and^o carry a 
certain amount of emotional feeling. They can¬ 
not starve as sharp tools and will be used only in 
connection with the historic styles that pro¬ 
duced them. Examples of phy'sioplastlc art arc 
ihc paintings of prehistoric bison from Alta- 
mira (Fig. lOc, Chap* II) and the Surrender of 
Breda, by Velazqucii (Fig. 515, Chap. XVI). 

IdropinstiCf Pr Xitrv^prfsfnlaitonaiy Ari. Ideo- 
plasiic art attempts to ,'iuggcst meaning with a 
minimum amount of recognizable representa¬ 
tive material, depending for its effect ujxm the 
provocative use of imaginative geometric pat¬ 
tern. I n creating idcoplastic art, the artist feels 
very' strongly that the material charged with 
emotional meaning comes from within iiiiitselE 
The work arises in some idea w'hich he wishes 
to express rather than from the reproduction of 
a pleasantly perceived object. In this type ^if art 
the objects used to express the idea often call to 
mind recognizable natural forms; still more 
often, however, they tend to give only such 
recognizable natural form as is necessary to 
carry' the message. Idcoplastic art frequently 
secins ^‘abstracted from reality” or “stylized” 
(Fig. 405f, Cha p* XIV). 1 1 has l>cen called “ab¬ 
stract,” “ideal,” “non re presentational,” “ide¬ 
ological,” and even “pure” art, to distinguish 
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U from the pnysioplastlc art. These terms^ like 
those previously discussed in corniection isdih 
physioplastic art, arc not objccdvc enough. 
Modern \%Tiieirs on aesthetics use them, tviih 
all their plea3ant or unpleasant connotaitonj 
eiihcr to praise friends who belong to the same 
or sym|jaihetic schools of aesthetic thought or 
to damn critical opponents. Imagine^ if you 
can, an admirer of the works of John Singer 
Sargent (Fig, 626, Chap. XIX) striving to give 
an objctilve criticism of the work of Pablo 
Picasso (Fig, 575, Chap, XVII I). 

Since the mind of nuedern man inherits both 
prainis of view' and since his patterns of judg¬ 
ment are based unconsciously U|>on some slight 
acquaintance with the art styles of Orient as 
well as Occident, he should review’ his inherit¬ 
ance before attempting any critical judgment of 
present-day art. It may w^cll be that the mofit 
useful critical attitude for the 20ih century' is 
one that unites both fXJints of view. The belief 
that ibis is so gains elaboration with further 
study throughout the pages of this book. 

The Objectives of This Study 

An examination of the general hackgrmind 
so far presented demonstrates to the inquiring 
mind that the field of study justly called “the 
newest of the humanities’^ holds a dtaJ and 
timely interest. tVe may now' proceed to a more 
concise statement of die objectives of this vol¬ 
ume. This statement will not only sers'e as a 
map or guide to the book, but may prov'C 
particularly helpful at a time when our entire 
concept of education is in a necessary process 
of remodeling, owing to the vitaliring present- 
day iniermlxtute of culture patterns. 

The four objectives of this book are as follow .s: 

1 . To bring the student into close contact 
with a few- great works of art so that he may see 
how they arose frtjm their pertinent culture 
patterns. This we shall call “understanding the 
classics of art,’* 

2. To acquaint the student with the formal 
principles of composition in the arts illustrated. 
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This we call “recognition of the formal 
principles.” 

5. To demonstrate that imelligent crtiicism 
has enhanced rather than destroyed the crea¬ 
tion and cnjoynicm of fine works of art. This 
we shah eaU the “critical use of art priiiciples.” 

4 . To encourage the student to take an ac¬ 
tive part in the creation of the art of our times. 
This w-e shall call “enjoyment of art through 
re-creation.” 

iJjidfTstanding the Clasms of Art. Any attempt 
to bring the reader into iniimait contact w'lth 
the greatest works of art through the pages of a 
book calls for a compromise. Photographic il¬ 
lustrations can never take the place of the orig¬ 
inals In size or color, Phonogra(>h records make 
the matter a little easier for reproductions of 
music. ^Vhenever possible, the student should 
seek the originals in art galleries, parks, strccL!, 
and concert halls, never forgeicing that the 
common objects of art with which he comes 
in contact in his daily life partake of the same 
principles as those examples which man deems 
more precious^ This book, with its illustrations, 
can only serve to guide the .student toward the 
finest works produced by the greatest artists in 
the four culture patterns. It can serve to dem- 
omiraie or suggest how' the works resulted 
naturally from the dominant thought forms in 
ibe.se different culture patterns. This method of 
study includes the story of the development of 
an artistic style in the graphic and plasiie arts 
with reference to similar expressions in archi¬ 
tecture, drama, music, and the dance. Wher¬ 
ever possible, the reactions between the artist 
and the society of his lime are suggested. In 
many eases it can Ijc demonstrated that the 
artist’s productions have been influenced by the 
social and economic forces that have played 
upon him; whether, for example, he be a slave 
or a free man, a meml>cr of the community 
or an outcast. 

Rrcognithn of thr format PrindptfS^To acquaint 
the reader with the formal principles of the 
various arts exemplified in the illustrations con¬ 
stitutes the second olyectivc of the book. This 
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necessarily follows the discover^' of those prin¬ 
ciples in nature and their identification as they 
occur in the works of man. The identification 
of formal principles through historic examples, 
however, will not alone suffice. If the reader is 
to understand fonnal values, they must be 
associated in his memor\* with the social and 
economic conditions under which the artist 
used them. 

The Critical Use of Art Principles. The third 
objective of the book—to fumbh the reader 
with some critical insight into art—presents 
greater difficulty. It follows that the critical 
analysis of a work of art calls for much more 
than a knowledge of its historical and formal 
aspects. Critical analysis demands, in addition, 
a high degree of imaginative energy. The critic 
must be able to imagine himself in the place 
both of the artist and of the person or society 
for which the art was created. He must feel 
keenly the needs that called forth the work 
before he can judge how well the work filled 
these needs. Secondly and paradoxically, al¬ 
though the art critic must be able to call upon 
his imagination, he must continually strive to 
be objective and analytical, so that he may 
judge the work not only from the standpoint of 
his likes and dislikes but also according to some 
general rational principles. How difficult this 
ideal oi criticism can be and how rarely it b 
achieved may be seen by reading the current 
art criticbms in daily papers and magazines. 
These will serve to convince the reader that 
objectivity plus background and a knowledge 
of formal principles b rare. Two e.xamplcs of 
modem critical essays may serv’C to make thb 
clear. 

The artbt-critic Coleridge once wrote as 
part of hb criticbm of the poetry of Words¬ 
worth: “Good sense b the body of artistic gen¬ 
ius; fancy, its draper^'; motion, its life; and 
imagination, the soul that b everywhere and in 
each; the last forming all into one graceful and 
intelligent whole.” Thb definition seems con¬ 
clusive and unbiased. TTie mood of the remain¬ 
der of the essay, how'o'cr, grows from the idea 


that good sense constitutes the body—the chief 
part—of artbtic genius. Thb idea differs con¬ 
siderably from the thesb of Shelley's critical 
essay in defense of poctr>\ Shelley wrote: 

Poetr>' in a general sense may be defined to be the 
expression of the imagination, and poetry b connate 
with the origins of man. .Man U an instrument over 
which a .series of external and internal impressions 
arc driven, like the altematiorui of an ever-changing 
wind oN'cr an Aeolian lyre, which movr it by their 
motion to ever-changing melody. 

In the first definition, the component ele¬ 
ments of artbtic genius pertain to the nature of 
man—good sense or intellect representing the 
body; fancy, its drapcr\’; motion, its life; im¬ 
agination, its soul. Shelley’s definition, how¬ 
ever, places no emphasb upon the intellect or 
intelligence. For him art seems almost alto¬ 
gether a matter of inspiration, with the free 
air of heaven, like the breath of God, singing 
itself as an intangible melody. Coleridge has 
follow’ed the Classic tradition in criticbm; Shel¬ 
ley, the Gothic or Romantic tradition. Of 
course, each of these men, having qualities of 
unusual genius, eventually developed hb point 
of view until finally it included that of the 
other. .\ study of the entire critical essay by 
Coleridge and of the Defence of Poetry by Shelley 
would make thb clear. 

The primary objective of all critical study 
lies in thb broadening of the critical or analytic 
abilities. Unless one b a trained, clear thinker, 
he usually brings to the work of art only hb 
unconscious, intuitiv'C reactions—in the words 
of Panofsky, “there b no naive beholder.” The 
task of critical analysis b to evaluate our in¬ 
tuitive reactions in terms of conscious reason. 
A full understanding of the chief principles of 
criticbm, which may start at cither of the oppo¬ 
site poles of the ideoplastic or the physioplastic 
points of view', will include a knowledge of the 
proper weight to be given to the useful, asso- 
ciational, and formal values of art. 

Enjoyment of Art through Re-creation. The fourth 
objective of the book consbts in encouraging 
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ihc student to obtain through laijorator>' exer¬ 
cises the confidence to enjoy an active partici¬ 
pation in the varioas arts. Expression by means 
of the arts not only frees one from many per¬ 
sonal superstitions concerning them but also 
leads to a more intelligent critical attitude. 
Since few students have great talent, there is 
little or no chance of mastering completely an 
artistic medium during a brief course of lalxira- 
tor>' work. However, the objective knowledge 
of artistic productions gained through experi¬ 
ments in creation leads to a deeper under¬ 
standing of the art work of the genius. Only a 
society with a creative critical consciousness 
can produce, recognize, and sup|>ort artists of 
great genius. 

Rationale for the Synthetic Study 
of *\rt 

Some thirty years before the birth of C’hrist 
there lived in Rome the first international art 
critic. This philosopher, Longinus by name, 
wrote a short treatise called “On the Sublime.” 
In this treatise, which deals particularly with 
the literar>’ arts and oratory, Longinus tried to 
answer the question most perplexing to the 
thoughtful educator: “C^n art ever Ixr taught 
—or docs it not result from some God-given 
inherited talent?” 

The Position oj Longinus. Longinus rcjiolved 
the difficulty by concluding that, although the 
power to create art de|>ends U|X)n “genuine 
emotion in the right place, which is a gift, 
rather than an acquired quality,” even people 
without any great measure of that gift could be 
educated in what we earlier descrilied as the 
formal values of art. Thcreu|>on, Longinus 
listed these formal values, not neglecting to 
leave a place for an X quality, which he called 
“a touch of the Sublime.” .\lmost 2,000 years 
after Longinus, the German philosopher, Im¬ 
manuel Rant, took up this line of criticism 
where the earlier man had left it and character¬ 
ized the formal human values as the “Beauti¬ 
ful.” The Sublime, wrote Kant, exists as an 


eternal, law'-abiding quality of the Universe. 
A mature individual should recognize his in¬ 
nate Sublime inspirational capacities and guide 
his life by Kant’s “categorical im|x:rativc”: 
“.■\ct as though by your ver>' action what you 
do may become a law of the universe.” This 
principle has become the dominant philosophy 
of the modem artist. Today, in our age of 
democracy, it appears increasingly that every¬ 
one has some capacity for artistic creation, if 
the field of all the arts Ije accepted as legitimate 
creating ground. Today everyone dances; many 
have fine dramatic and poetic intuitions. Many, 
pcrha|)$, have inherited skills in the spatial arts, 
though we cannot be certain of this because, in 
general, our educational system has not given 
us the op|X)rtuniiy to develop these skills. It 
becomes a specific educational task for modern 
man to review the arcs experimentally and to 
find where in his social group his aesthetic 
talents may Ijest be used. If he then finds that 
he lacks the will or the energy* to create, he 
may contribute to the growth of culture by 
Ixring an intelligent audience. 

Longinus advocated that the art of the great 
ma.sters should be studied for its use and 
associational values or, if one were desirous of 
perfection, because these masters had appro¬ 
priately used the formal values. “The young 
writer,” said he, “should ask, ‘How would 
Homer have listened to thb passage of mine?’ ” 
Great is the ordeal if we propose such a jury 
to listen to our utterances, but even more stimu¬ 
lating could it be to add, “If I write this, how 
would all posterity receive it?” 

Striving for an objective, scientific judgment 
on the efficacy of artistic creations, Ixinginus 
proposed the common-sense democratic 
method of “taking a vote.” “To speak gener¬ 
ally, you should consider that to lie truly iKau- 
tiful and sublime which pleases all people at 
all times, for when men differ in their habits, 
their tastes, their ages, their dates, yet all agree 
in holding the same view' about the same writ¬ 
ings, then the unanimous verdict makes our 
faith in the admired passage strong and indis- 
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puiable/^ This ii the thought fKattcm, by s%'hich 
the classical cntic^ at his best, b almost sure to 
judge the arts. It \s essentially ihc method of 
the drama list who believes that his play is good 
if an intelMgent audience ILkcs h. 

The Ateihod oj I^omrdo da I Artists living 
and thinking within the Ck>thic culture pattern 
placed less emphasis on what men thought 
about their art^ Such artUts held their own 
feel I rigs of integrity it) fie of highest value; these 
they judged hy the degree of “seif-relcasc” or 
“oneness with God” ex|)ericnced during the 
act of creation^ Thus the Gothic artists and 
the critics who followed them hceaine more 
interested in expression titan in formal values 
of l)cauty. The iKtW'cr of e.'cprcssion seemed to 
the Gothic artist to come from a mystical com¬ 
munion wtih Nature* or from the materials 
whicit God put into his hantls. Hence, in the 
Middle Ages, the novice in art apprenticed 
himself to some master, from w'hom be alt- 
sorbed the aesthetic philosophy of the Christian 
church, along with the formal dements of his 
craft. He started his career grinding colors and 
preparing the grounds for his painting. He 
found spirituai companionship as a memlier of 
some monastic comtnunlty or among his assti- 
dates in a craft guild. 

Growing from this GoihLc devdopment, but 
with some historical, background gaincfl by 
reading the worts of classical critics like Lt»w 
ginu.s, Leonardu da Aloci told his pupils that 
if they Warned to be really great artisis they 
must study the formal values in the works of 
the old masters. At other times, speaking as a 
man with a Gothic background* I^-onardo 
stressed the idea that the student must exjieri- 
ment with artistic techniques, going to nature 
for his ultimate inspiration. In his life and 
work Leonardo was one wdio united the iw-o 
points of view later to be held by Coleridge 
and Shelley. 

This book attempts to follow the advice of 
t>oth Longinus and l^mnardo da Vinci, hring- 

* Wirndt ha* dcmcinstralcrf ii) hi* VHk/rpiwhiJttiif, Bd. 1 , 
live cultures. S« bUo, Mas-clock Elli», Tkf DAVt IJJf, 


mg the reader into contact with the formed 
values in the w ork of the masters, while en¬ 
couraging original creation under the inspira¬ 
tion of those inner drives that arise in nature 
or out tjf the reader's relationship to his fellow 
beings. Evcr>^ age, as the student will here see 
dcmonsiriiied, has wTought such new' artistic 
fortns as were necessary to express the c^-cr* 
expanding range of emotional ex|)cricnces. The 
present-day mind represents In some mea. 5 ure 
the accumulation of alt past thought patterns. 
If the individual would be well educated, his 
mind must contain an active, u.>iabie selection 
of ihc beat of that j)ast thought and its con¬ 
comitant, the record uf man's emotional striv¬ 
ings, in his treasury of arts. The student, 
rx|X-rinicniing fur him^self, will tind that if be 
wTihes to carrs' hLs an to a |Kiint of perfection, 
he inmt measure his experiments against the 
w'orlut uf (he great ma.sirrs* 

The Stodffjx Ffagmntif Appraoehi Specifically', 
tlu- pedagogic methods for achieving the four 
objectives of the l)ook are as follows: 

1 , Clcographical and hi.storicat study, using 
the textbook* with art maps, charts, and 
ill ii-St rations. 

2 . Hiscovery of format vaUics in the illustra- 
tiotui and the creation of art works based upon 
these values in the laljoratory, 

,1. C'riiical tiiscu.'wicm.'i In the laboratory and 
by rnearw of test qucstium* or by written essays 
designed to exercise the critical faculty. 

4, Encouragement of a spirit of communal 
play in the laboratory' work, 

Miitofy os CuUtiTui and Sneial Geography. 
jVftcr siutiying each chapter, the student should 
have an insigh I iiJCo the social or economic and 
gctjgraphic background of culture. 1 n each cul¬ 
ture, the ideal ap|H-ars at first* half ctjnsciously, 
in its iKittlc mythology, later taking concrete 
form in its dance, drama* painting, and sculp¬ 
ture,^ In examining any w'ork of an scientifi¬ 
cally, the student shoidd first determine who 
made it and what the artist ivanied to jjortray 

Teil I, p. 27T, 3d ed., I9M, that tHu is jw fur dl prinii- 
Mtdem Ubriry, [nc., New Yoric. 1929. 
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or express. These facta oonstkuic the nnmin >5 
and datinij of ihc work. The work idenitltetl, 
the siadeiu proceeds ii> a discussion of the cuil- 
lurc that bitiusht it forth and the relaiionship 
of the artist to that culiun?. This reveals the 
social pur|x>sc that niiiy lx; Siild to Ixlong to 
the work of art. The work may next tie exam- 
irtcd for the way in svbieh formal values arc 
used to express that saciat piirjitise. These 
formal valut-s, once designed for a tpven cul¬ 
ture^ should be writhed atiatnst the purpose 
of the work in order that ibrir enectiveness 
may be determined. Only in this maiternjb 
fact, unromantic way can the aaswer be found 
for the primary' critical question: this art 

effective hir the situation for w'hich it w^as 
made?'' 

In examining for this first otijective of his¬ 
torical and peoitraphiciil research, the fulJowintf 
form has been found useful. 


Work of xn 

Cithurc 

Why 

Prinri- 

plri 

invoLved 

WhAl 

Wbrrr 

Whrii 

NjUitt iLif wijrli 
And Artist 

Blacr dT 

oriirin 

Time 

urixin 

SwiaI 

pur- 

pone 



7'kf DfUrfrttnaiwn <*/ i-armaf iUsth/ik In 

examinini; the work of art to dcUTinine its 
formal aesthetic values, sketehes or notes should 
be made by the student during the lecture 
pieriud.s. TTic-m: notes should lx further ampli’- 
Red in connection with the exercises in the 
lalxDratory noiebotik- TT'ie e Kami nation of the 
student^s knowledge of this material may lx 
reduced lo hU answers in the end column of 
the aW'e chan, plus his solution of the labora- 
tr>ry problems. 

Tht Ctiticttl UsraJ AfI Primtplfs. In examining 
I hr work of art critical ly^ the mudent should 
begin with an analsiis of his ow n feelings con¬ 
cerning i{. The first question should lie I 


feel draw'n, to the work of ari?‘^ the secsuid, 
it correspond to my Gothic or classic 
mudcl of art criticism?'' the third, ‘‘How did it 
apficar In the culture which produced it?'" and 
last, "\\'hat U the rekition lietwxcn the formal 
and aiEHOciaiional values wiihin the work, that 
ts, do they' bahmce or does one weigh heavier 
ihan the other?*' 

The critical study of art, including IkhIi a|i- 
pnoaches, is ihc onr most difficult for the iK-gin- 
ner. Most of u.s approach works of art as 
primitives, saying simply, like it Ijecauise it 
pleases me," thus uticon^ionsly stressing use 
values. A less primitive attitude is dial which 
accords the work historic or systematic study: 
“Palming in fresco, by GLotm, 13th century', 
Hatdl Gha|xJ, Santa Croce, Florence, ]3eaih 
of Si, Fraiicii," Thlssiill ignores ihc chief values 
of ihe work, 'Fhe approach taken in many ari- 
ap|ireciaiion courses consists in examining the 
formal values:*'Parthenon [lediment, sculpture, 
alisoluic l>alance; Mnlici uitnljs, seulpiure, ab¬ 
solute balance." Naturally, the mere recogni- 
lioR uf (he formal values In the l.i.st iwo carrier 
one but Jiltle fuTthcr than the recognition of his¬ 
torical data. ITic very creative aiilinde neces¬ 
sary tu pull all the.se things together into an 
intelligent criticLsui eannol lie easily taught or 
ea.sily tested. Recently one of the uujst highly 
regarded British teachers of art, Professor ller- 
Ixrt Read of iIk- Lbiiversity of Edinburgh, wrote 
I hat I he greatest diHirnliy encoumered In at¬ 
tempting to teach courses in the a|ipreriaiion 
of art arrssc Ixcausc he could find no xaiisfac- 
tory way of testing his endeavor*. A enurse 
given from the point of view' of ftmnal vaJurs 
alone, with creaiis'e work in the jabtjratory, 
succeeds only in making artistic prixlueitons 
ihai are Jacking In taste. Cominon sense and 
cultural background, phis a lively imaginaiian, 
combine in the critic or appreciatorof aru The 
only true test of ihis ability lies in the produc¬ 
tion uf cHiical works or essays in crliicUnt or in 
open delyate on the merits of contrasting works 
of art carried on Ixiwren teacher and student, 
nr Ixtwcen students, in the lalioraiory period. 
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Laboratory Exercis/s and l/te Rr^aration oj Art. 
Laboratory cxcrcLacs liavc been developed by 
the author to rcintrcxlucc the student to those 
creative activities usually left at fourth- or fifth- 
grade levciSt These have been based upon the 
fact that most students have had in the kinder¬ 
garten, at least, some exercises in ariisdc play. 
The laboratory ejeercbes, beginning with 
fundamental forms in music and dancing, ap- 
(waJ to social instincts, which arc ihcn concen¬ 
trated in tile cxerctsc of graphic and plastic 
arts. Because of recognition of the fact that 
fundamental rhythms underlie all artistic 
phenomena, the musical background is kept 
throughout all the exercises, being heightened 
for painting and abstract design and lessened 
for the more static arts of pottery and sculpture. 
The success of the laboratory' work depends 
primarily upon the willingness of the teachers 
to try all the experiments first, to be able to 
laugh at their own mistakes, and to discover 
those students whose talents surpass their own. 
When the students realize that the teacher can 
take just criticism with good spirit, they will 
carry the work forward themselves, criticizing 
each other and raising the level of the class- 
work. The real critics of the an w'ork produced, 


in the end, will turn out to he those great mas¬ 
ters. of the past under whom the students and 
teacher alike arc working, I'he chief purpose 
of the course is best served when the students 
feel that, introduced by the teacher, they are, 
through their ow'n endeavors, meeting the art¬ 
ists of the past. 
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CHAPTF.R I 

Principles and Elements of Art Structure 
Discovered in Mature 

t + b . 1 She [a chr uitEvtriiM] artiat, creatinif 
U)C iB^atcit CCinlr^iu from ihc umpLnt rnalrHalp 
while achic\’iny» without seeming to strive lor it, an 
tlllininte pericctian. .... Each of her worJu has iu 
own peculiar Quality; e\'ery one of Her manifold ap¬ 
pearances symboUiCS a single Cuitcept and yet same- 
how blending they achtetr'e iinily. One muSI oljoy 
nature's la^-S even while he denies them; he ia forced 
to produce with her aid even when, he imagines that 
he is able to work against her. 

^'NATvai;'^—’A PutTic P’m/souEXT'' 


A PRiNnipiJ:, in the general sertjse, names 
the original source or primordial sub¬ 
stance of a thing, in science, as usually 
taught^ principles stand either as admitted 
without proof or as having been proved 
through man's previous e.v|>erjcncc. !n art^ a 
study continually subject to innovations, there 
exist two views concerning principles: (1) that 
a constant number of immutable fonnal princi¬ 
ples underlie alt the arts; (2) that the artistic 
genius may through his work dLscover and use 
new principles. The mystic poet Blake de¬ 
scribed art in the lines: 

Tu see 1 world in ii grain of SRnd, 

Heaven in a wild fiuwcr, 

Hold Inliniiy in the palm of the hand, 

Eternity In an hour. 

Can so paradoxical a subject as art have 
fixed principles? The romanlicisi holds that art 
principles bad lx:st be left undefined, l>ccausc 
they are essentially undefinabic; the classicist 
asserts that they should and mti.st be dclmed 
before any study of an can be aitempted. Our 
attitude here must Ise that the essentially tiiidc- 
finable subjecir perfect art, can Ijesi t>e studied 
* Johanx VVolpgano vox CJflUtio:, Gt^d Pf 


by discovering at the start a few tentative form¬ 
al principles in nature to which every succeed¬ 
ing age of man^s culture has attributed new 
meaning. In greater part our study deals with 
the evolution of art and hs various meanings. 

The chief value in a historical approach to 
art arises from the fact that by this means the 
formal created an object can be viewed in its 
proper relation to the useful and assiociational 
values that brought It forth. Following the his¬ 
torical progression of art furens back to their 
origins^ one arrives eventxxall)' in the realm of 
nature. There the prii3cij>les and elements of 
art structure may be found in their siriiplcst 
condition, before man cndow'cd them with 
symljolic meaning. Since the pur|Xi5e of this 
iKjok is to follow' the fortunes of these principles 
and elements throughout the hisiori'' of human 
culture^ they should be discovered first as they 
appear in nature. 

A Tentative List of Fonnal Art 
Principles Revealed in Nature 

Art strives to capture in jMrrmancnt form the 
living essence of the growingj changeable spirit, 
b pp- 5^. 
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In this process one principle is u.vrk 

of art cm fidst withmti Because the various 

arts arise frorn two j^rcat aspects of being, lime 
and spacc^ artistic unity expresses itself in dif- 



Fid, 7.—Principles unilcrEyui;^ »p^cial Juts, A, e, d, f, 
nymmctry; _/j. racUation* iv j* dynatnic luurcc af 

radiation. 


ferent ways^ depending on the type of art in 
which it is sought. Tlie first, or dynamic, as|>ect 
causc.s man to express his feelings of growth 
and advance by means of movement and action 
in the ifinporaJ arts of music and the dance. 
The second, or static, aspect causes man to 
make harmonioiLs or perfect the ever-changing 
aspects of nature in sul^stantial form through 
the spatial arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. 

As the concepts of time and space serve the 
scientist frjr first principles under the concept 
of truth, sti rhythm and harmony ser\e the 
artist under the concept of unity. The principle 
of rhythm seems particularly strong in all those 
arts that aid man to express (he concept of time 

the temporal arts- the principle of harmony, 
in those arts which seji^^e to arrange visual phe¬ 
nomena in space — the spatial arts. Arts such 
^ the drama and the modem motion picture, 
W'^hich arise from a union of the two concepts, 
derive their law's from combinations of the two 
sets of principles. 

PrifictpUs Underiying Spatial Arts 

The spatial arts of sculpiurc, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, pottery, and weaving, achieve their 


unity through the manipulation of material in 
space. This manipulation proccedg according 
to the principles of symraciry and radiation — 
peculiar to the spatial arist—and balance, em¬ 
phasis, measure, and harmony*—common to 
both spatial and temporal arts. 

Sjmntftity, The principle of symmetry occuix 
naturally in die most common inorganic and 
organic forint. Tfic design of the snow Bake 
(i'i^ 7a\ with its six spicuje.s, or points, ar¬ 
ranged around a common center, offers the 
best illustration from inorganic nature. The 
fieials of a flovu'cr around the central organs 
(Fig. 7h) and the rays of the jellyhsh and star¬ 
fish (Fig, 7c and 7rf) demonstrate the same 
principle in organic nature. From an observa¬ 
tion of these may be deriv'cd a definition of 
s>'mmetr>' as the equal arrangement of lines, 
forms, or planes, with or^viihout color, around 
some central space or object (Fig, 7t). 

ftadioihn^^ The principle of radiation appears 
ui nature a.s a more dynamic aspjcct of spatial 
arrangement. The lines suggestive of grovvih 
in the unfolding loiidril of a plant (Fig. If) or 
the shell of a snail (Fig. 7g) furnish the most 
common examples. The two principles of sym¬ 
metry and radiation unite in the sunflower, 
w'hose s>'minetricaJ corollas frame a design of 
seeds in radiation (Fig, 7h). Man, appropriat¬ 
ing the principle of radiation which he oIj- 
served in motion w'hen the w'hirling seed of the 
maple tree fell to the ground (Fig. 7t), invented 
the screw propeller and the electric fan (Fig, 
7j}^ both of which have by some modern art 
critics been mistakenly considered works of art. 
.■\s can l>e seen in these examples, radiation 
consists in the arrangement of lines, planes, or 
forms so that they seem to have a relationship 
suggesting some common origin in a given 
point, line, or object, 

Batmcr. *rhc principle of balance, like the 
principles of emphasis, measure, and harmony, 
belongs lo both spatial and temporal arts. In 
the spatial art forms found in nature, balance 


lici^btcmng the total effect, scenis ctnnplecely Soat in (he whole, ? 
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appears as the equal arrange me ni: of Jincs, 
planes, or Other elements, tin each side of a 
central object, line, or space. Many growing 
plants put forth Jeaves equally spaced on both 
sides of a central stem (Fig. Minute animal 
fonm and shellIkh, such as the horseshoe crah 
(Fig. and the lobster, appear to tie equally 
balanced, Man has used this principle of bal¬ 
ance in his building to suggest stability, as in 
the case of the church fatjadc (Fig. Sr) and the 
automobile illustrated (Fig, 8d). The arrange¬ 
ment of the spout and the handle of the teapot 
(Fig. 8f) also shotrs balance, although this bal¬ 
ance appears quite dilihrent from that of the 
cathedral facade. The plant stem may have its 
leaves arranged in such a fashion that a small 
leaf appears, because of the subtle spacing, to 
balance a large leaf on the other side—a less 
obvious type of balance (Fig. %f). Sometimes 
the principle of balance appears obvious or ab¬ 
solute, as when objects of equal weight arc 
placed on both sides of a central object; at 
other times, as obscure or occult, as when ttro 
objects of unlike shape or size appear to have 
equal weight. Occult balance, l>cing irregular, 
leads us logically to the principle of emphasis 
Or contrast. 

Emphasis^ Most primitive men desire the 
regularity prodticed in nature by the principles 
of I>al3ncc and syinmctr>^ Modern man tires of 
monotonous effects and seeks emphasis and 
Contrast to satisfy his net^d for progress and hLs 
feeling of growth. Fortunately, nature fur¬ 
nishes contrast in abundance. The flaming 
colors of autumn contrast with the cold blue- 
w^hile blanket of the printer snow'. The flat, 
desolate spaces of ihc desert contrast with the 
towering, pinc-covered mountain peaks. Con¬ 
trast, however, is most conspicuous when it 
appears as an emphasis ujmn .something out of 
the ordinary. After becoming used to a long 
flat stretch of prairtc, for example, a rider 
comes upon a single, tall pine. I'he tree, by 
emphasizing the flat, horizontal lines of the 
land, creates contrast. The amount of em ph a- 
sh placed upon any one element, such as the 


tree, balanced against the amount of contrast¬ 
ing background, such as the prairie, determines 
whether or not unity has been achieved. The 
achievement of perfect unity requires a proper 



Fio. 8 .—Principle undertying rb* spatiid arts- <1, i, C, 4#, 
absolute baianeci r, _/, UCCult balance; tr, naturEd bal¬ 
ance; A, mechanical measun:; i, poor projXirCion; J, 
(foed. proportion. 

proportion of one element in relation to the 
others. Unity cannot be achieved by emphasis 
alone. Overemphasis, in fact, destroys unit:>'. 
VS e come, thus, to a con.sideration of the piinci- 
plc of measure, or proportion. 

M^fusura, A young plant with all its leaves 
prcscnbi a ver>’ nicely babinced but complex 
relationship of f^arts. The leaves farther down 
the stem seem larger than those above (Fig. 8g) 
—a natural condition in a growing organism. 
This natural relationship between areas in a 
comjxjsition constitutes its measure, or propor¬ 
tion. A comparison of the tw'o stems illui^trated 
will show that the one with leaves tapering 
from large to small has a natural measure, llic 
other, because of the purely mechanical repe¬ 
tition of the leaves upon the stem, seems un¬ 
natural (Fig. 8^). Man seeks measure, or pro¬ 
portion, in all his works of art. Ckimparc the 
old-style automobile IFig. 8/)» vvith its small 
tvhcels, short l>ody, and rclaiively high top, 
%viih the iiew'cr car, ivhich has greater length 
and less height (Fig. Sjf). The relationship of 
one part to another in size, shap*.';, or weight 
cQn.*ituiites the measure or proportion of a work 
of art. 

I^atmonj. The principles of symmetry, radia¬ 
tion, balance, emphasis, and measure blend 
harmoniously in all w^orks of spatial art- The 
final principle of harmony arises when the 
relationship of colors, Jincs, planes, or forms 
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in a design or composiiion Lt most iaiLsJactory» 
The satisfaction, howci-^i. must be more than 
a purely pleasurable sensation; U must be 
based upon a logical arrangement of parts. In 
the spatial arts the term “harmony^^ practically 
coincides with the tenn “unity” as a funda-' 
mental principle* The ditTerence exists only in 
the fact that unity to some extent considers 
associative and use valuc.% 'ivhereas harmony 
has to do only with formal values* 

Since the spatial arts Include effects of color 
as well as line and form, one may olxservc 
subtle balances of color in nature, changing 
with the varying seasons of the year. In sum¬ 
mer, Under the hot sun, the green lea\'es of the 
forest seem alntost grayed, with only here and 
there a touch of brilliant color producing an 
occult balance. In autttmrt, on the other hand, 
yellow's, reds, and browms eontrast in equal 
areas, so that one may speak of an absolute 
balance. 

The term “liarmony” for moat people is 
associated with an effect in music* Harmony 
in music, as defined by .Aristotle and Pvihqgo- 
ras, may l« considered that principle involved 
w'hen tw'o or more parts or notes sound to¬ 
gether* In nature, the principle of harmony 
can be understood only in terms of two or more 
acdvitics proceeding at once. .;Vny dcHnidon of 
this principle lca±<i inevitably to a discussion of 
the principles involving the temporal arts. 

FrincipUs Underlying ihe Temporal Arts 

The temporal arts of music, poetry, the 
dancej and drama achieve their unity through 
the manipulation of sound or moving forms 
over a duration of time. This manipulatiun 
must be undertaken according to the principles 
of rhythm, rcpciiiion, and melodic hnc, in 
nddition to those of balance, mea.sure, empha¬ 
sis, and harmony* 

R/tjnhm. The principle of rhythm in the tem¬ 
poral arts arises from the phenomenon of pulsa¬ 
tion as It works in nature and in man* This 
pulsation, starting with the ceaseless ebb and 


How of Cosmic energy' from the stars, may be 
studied through earthly phenomena in the tides 
of the sea, the turn of the seasons, and Uic 
rising and setting of the sun. 

TIte mighty systole and diastole of cxiemaJ 
energ%'^T light, and sound, repeat themselves 
vvithin the body of man In the pulse, the rhythm 
of breathing, the lluctuations of the electrical 
impulses within the nerves of the brain, the 
movements of the visceral organs. All these 
rhyshnus of the thody influence, without his con- 
f^clousncsfi, man's tone of expression. 

Listening to the tapping of the 
woodpecker or the pounding of the surf upon 
the shone, one may hear external rhythms which 
seem like one’s ow'n. Repetition, or beat, makes 
itself felt when there is a regular contrast be¬ 
tween sound and nonsound occurring in meas¬ 
ured intervals, so that a sequence of sounds in 
ordered design results* 'I'hc monotonous beat 
of the tlrops from an icicle perhaps suggested to 
Edgar Allan Poe the Ijeai of the opening lines of 
”Thc Raven”: 

Once upon a inid night drear)'. 

While f pondered, weak and w^ary, .... 

Linf. We Hnd in a melodic line that 
principle most proper to the tcinj>tjral arts and 
most difhcult to translate into terms of the 
Sfihaual arts. Melody is a succession of sounds 
rising and falling with reference to some given 
lone, ff the student will read the preceding 
sentence aloud, for example, he will notice that 
his voice lends to fall naturally at the end. This 
peculiarity of all animal utterance, heightened 
and regiilarbicd In poetry', forms the basis of 
melodic line in music. The sensitive ear can 
distinguish an exact sequence of notes rising 
and falling in even so ordinary' a thing as a 
prosaic daily greeting. To the rtiusicians, the 
words, “How are you?” and the answer, ’'^Pretty 
well, thank you,’* have dcrinitc sound patterns* 
The reader may have noticed that in some pas¬ 
sages of music by Beeihoven or Haydn the 
instruments in the orchestra seem almost to be 
talking (Fig. 9a). 
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Balance. In ihc music of nature the principle 
of balance plays an imjxirtant role. Balance in 
music stands for the placing of one complete 
melodic phrase after another so that there seems 


How are you? Pret-ty well, thank you. 
Flo. 

to Ixr a distinct question and ans^ver, with per¬ 
haps a return to the first phrase after the second. 
1 he bird’s cr>' to its mate ahvavT; merits such an 
answer. Sometimes the answer comes from the 
bird itself, balancing in an occult form the 
first melody or song. 'I’hc nightingale’s song 
consists of such a question and answer, to¬ 
gether suggesting balance (Tig. 9i'). 



The musician Handel adapted this song as 
shown in Fig. 9r.‘ 

Measure. In the temporal arts, measure, or 
proportion, consists of the time interval, either 
betw'een two parts or actions or from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of a series of actions. Measure 
can Ijc considered as one element of a larger 
rhythmical pulsation. In terms of the heartlieat, 
one may notice that the pulse is not alwav*s 
regular but comes in a series of short and then 
perha|>s one or two long treats. .Measure may 
be cither the time factor within one scries of 
short and one series of long beats, or the pause 
l)etween the two scries of Ijcats. 

Emphasis. The principle of emphasis, some¬ 
times called “contrast,” “v'aricty,” or “inten¬ 
sity,” seems more commtm than cither regular 
repetition or beat in most of nature’s move¬ 
ments and sounds. The woodpecker knocking 


upon the tree trunk, tap-tap-tap-iap-tap-tap, 
suddenly stops to call, “Cre-eek, cre-cck.” The 
difference in tone between the sound of the 
wooden drumming and the shrill cry consti- 



Fic. 9f. 


tuies one type of contrast. Poe’s line, “the 
tintinahulation of the l>clLs, bells, bells,” is a 
striking example of contrast in word sound. 

A second ty|X! of contrast is that Ixrtween 
regularity and irregularity of beat. Such con¬ 
trast is apparent in the difference between the 
regular repetition of the wood|)ecker’s taps and 
the irregular notes of his call. This type is 
familiar in poetr>' in the interjection of lines of 
irregular beat into regular rhythmic measures. 

The effect of contrast is apparent in music, 
where diverse tones and instruments have even 
greater power to stir the emotions. .An excellent 
illustration is fumbhed in the development of 
the o|X‘ning theme of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym~ 
phon^ (Fig. 2, page 7, Intro.). .Notice that after 
the first four notes have been repeated a little 
lower in the scale the com|K>ser accelerates the 
beat, thus obtaining contrast in rhythmic pul¬ 
sation. iSevcral more instruments arc then in¬ 
troduced, providing contrast in volume and 
quality of sound. 

Harmony. As wc said in our discussion of 
harmony in the spatial arts, most people as¬ 
sociate the word with an effect in music. In 
music, the term “harmony” carries a double 
meaning, depending upon whether its formal 
or its associative values are under considera¬ 
tion. To define harmony in terms of its formal 
values alone, however, b all but impossible, 
because the associative values arc so strong. 
The physicist says that when two different 
tones sound simultaneoiLsly whose vibrations or 
wave lengths in the air have a simple ratio— 
for example, one to two, as in the octave; two 

or be played on 


* WiujAM Gaiuii.silr, The Musie of .Vature, Wilkins, Rice & Kendall, Boston, 1852. 

* If posnble, the first few bars of the symphony should be heard from a phonograph r ecord, 
a piano. 
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lo three, as in the third; three to four, as in 
the fifth—thej' arc in harmony. Vet, even the 
physicist recognizes that these effects arc as- 
sociaLcd with pleasant sensations. The wind 
whistling through a grove of pine trees, for 
example, produces a number of tones simultane¬ 
ously, which we call “harmonloriSt” Thk may 
be because the effect reminds us of a mother 
singing a lullaby to her child, whieh is a pleas^ 
ant association. 

The psychologist can demonstrate that the 
idea of harmony is associated with childhood 
and racial conditioning, because of which pleas¬ 
ant states of feeling are recalled by certain 
combinations of sounds. Unhannonlous sounds, 
those, that is, whose tvave-lcngth ratios arc too 
complex, unconsciously affect us by suggesting 
unpleasant or irrational states of being. The 
term “harmony/’ one of the most complex and 
undc&nable in art, belongs with such terms as 
^'unity,” “beauty,“ and “perfection.” 

Summary Showing Appartnl Rttlalionship 
Leading from Sialic lo Dynamic 
Principieif 

To summarixe, the spaiiat arts achieve unity 
through the senses of touch and sight by a use 
of s^TOmetry, radiation, balance, emphasis, 
measiirc, and harmony; whereas the temporal 
arts achieve unity through the senses of sight 
and hearing by a use of rliyihm, repetition, 
melodic line, balance, emphasis, measure, and 
harmony. Stajiing with the static aspect of 
complete harmony, one might study these prin¬ 
ciples in order, proceeding through symmetry, 
radiation, absolute and occult balance, empha¬ 
sis, measure, repetition, and melody, to the 
most dynamic aspect of art, its rhythm. Ap¬ 
parently, unity may be of cither the static or the 
dynamic sort, depending upon what the artist 
wishes to express—perfection and beauty, or 
progress and sublimity. 

At this point it must be remembered that, 
since the world of art consists of an infinite 


number of paradoxes, men have persistently 
tried to examine the spatial arts, w'hieh depend 
upon the Static as^iecis of symmetry and har¬ 
mony, in terms of the dynamic principles of 
melsxiy and rhythm, and vice versa. Plato, 
Scbelling, and Rushin held that all art should 
approach the condition of music; and many 
modern painters, such as Kandinsky and Sevcr- 
ini, have tritd to capture the melodies and 
rhy'thm of music in their panel paintings. The 
eclectic arcs of our day^—the opera and the 
motion picture—must use principles from both 
extremes, wdthin the time limits of a theatrical 
performance and on the confined area of stage 
or screen. 

Principles for Judging Useful and 
As&ociational Values in Art 

Any study of more than two books on the 
subject of art and aesthetics will serve to con¬ 
vince the student that there exists today the 
greatest confusion as to the meaning of princi¬ 
ples in art. This confusion arises from the fact 
that since earliest times art critics have applied 
the body of criticism haphazardly to formal, 
useful, or associational values, ^vilhout recog¬ 
nizing the separate funedons of each aspect of 
art. As early as the time of the Egy^piian Pha¬ 
raoh, Akhcnaien, in 1450 B.C., a sculptor carved 
on the walls of his shop; “Art lies in the balance 
of straight lines, curves, cubes, and concs/*^ 
Socrates, however, living hundred.^ of years after 
Akhcnatcn, suggested fitness or appropriateness 
as the first principle of the sculptor's art. Pre¬ 
cisely speaking, order, arrangement, and sym¬ 
metry seem to l>e principles of formal value. 
Propriety and economy, on the other hand, 
may have to do with use and associationnl 
values. 

While the principles under whicli useful and 
assDclational values may Ije judged will be ap¬ 
plied to numerous examples in the course of 
later chapters, a brief discussion is in order at 
this point. Two principles have to do with use 
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values: (1) the fitness of the material or medium 
of expression and (2) the economical use of 
the material or medium, llic principles that 
relate to associational values are three: (1) the 
propriety or fitness of the work of art; (2) its 
power to stimulate or, conversely, to soothe; 
and (3) its power to edify or enlighten. Both 
the useful, or technical, principles and the asso¬ 
ciational, or social, principles have to do with 
the way in which the work of art affects an 
audience; they do not serve as functions of the 
formal principles merely to sut^^est unity within 
the work of art itself. 

Principles Jor Judging Useful Values 

1. I'he principle of the fitness of the material 
or medium suggests that any work of art must 
be made of a material or expressed through a 
medium that will not l)clic its purpose. In 
strongly religious ages the icons or sacred ob¬ 
jects used in worship seem most fitting if made 
in a precious metal, such as gold or silver. In 
general, massive, blocky sculpture seems more 
appropriate in stone, whereas sculpture in 
bronze may suitably have attenuated forms that 
would appear too fragile for stone. In the field 
of music, likewise, a light, tripping passage 
would not be appropriate for such instruments 
as the tuba and the bass viol. 

2. The principle of the economic use of ma¬ 
terial or medium challenges the skill of a fine 
craftsman. By this principle he is obliged to 
achieve the greatest effect with the smallest 
possible amount of material, be the material 
stone or metal, language or musical theme. 
Illustrative of this principle is the figure of a 
Madonna (Fig. 346, Chapter XIII) carved out 
of a piece of ivor>' that still preserv’es the shape 
of the elephant's tusk. 

Principles for Judging Associational Values 

1. .Some works of art, because of their sug¬ 
gestive use of easily recognizable s>Tnbob gen¬ 
erally regarded as meaning terror, kindliness, 
reasonableness, or power, may be appropriately 


used in circumstances calling for a display of 
these qualities. The same symbols would be 
inappropriate if used in connection with effects 
other than those associated w’ith their universal 
meaning. The words “dawn,’’ “hush,’’ “lulla¬ 
by,” “murmuring,” “tranquil,” “mist,” “lu¬ 
minous,” “chimes,” “golden,” “melody,” were 
chosen by Wilfred J. Funk, the poet and pub- 
Ibher, not only for their melodious sound but 
also for their as.sociative quality. If, for example, 
the word “lullaby” is written at the top of a 
piece of paper and all the words that come im¬ 
mediately to mind arc written below it, the 
associative word list will lie found to hold a 
preponderance of plea.sant ideas. 

2. The second principle, having to do with 
the pow'cr of a work of art to stimulate or, 
conversely, to soothe, arises from the uncon¬ 
scious associative processes of the mind, which 
lead most people to link objective effects with 
only half-rcmeml)ered cau.ses, .-\ slight smell of 
W(xxl smoke in a darkened theater, if the play is 
particularly tense, can be easily associated with 
the word “fire,” and the audience, panic- 
stricken, will rush for an exit. During a gay 
musical comedy, a bit of smoke and the cry 
“Fire!” will not act so quickly, .^ny feeling of 
enjoyment makes people unwilling to take hasty 
action. When the propagandist influences peo¬ 
ple to violence, he first makes them uncom¬ 
fortable by playing upon their fears. .\ brilliant 
color flaunted before a bull rouses him to anger. 
Similar effects of unconscious associations with 
color, sounds, or smells may be oljserved in 
human Ix^ings. 

3. The principle of enlightenment or edifica¬ 
tion may be found in art when passages of 
sentiment have been presented realistically and 
with appropriate associated colors and words. 
The war posters for the Red C'ross stimulated 
us to give for the Ijenefit of wounded soldiers. 
During culture periods when organized groups, 
such as the church or the state, definitely tried 
to use art to further their purposes, the resulting 
creations displayed this principle in its purest 
form (Fig. 471, Chap. XV). 
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Fto. 10.—Line and shape in nature, a, living organic line; b, disintegrated line; r, inorganic cr>’staliine; 

d, t, organic plant;/, wasp um. 


The Application oj Principles in the Study oj 
Art 

The principles for judging useful and asso- 
ciational values in art may Ixr viewed by the 
student in two ways: (1) as intellectual exer¬ 
cises and (2) as means to original creation. 
There exists no fundamental conflict Ijctween 
these two methods of study. The complete man 
needs both. As intellectual exercises, the princi¬ 
ples may be memori/ed and used in the analv'sis 
of w’orks of art; as means to original creation, 
they may be experienced through actual use in 
the laboratory in experimental attempts to re¬ 
capitulate the efforts of earlier artists. 

The Formal Elements of Design 
in Nature 

The formal principles of art manifest them¬ 
selves in the material or structural elements 
proper to each art. .\ knowledge of these ele¬ 
ments in their simplest form, as they occur in 
nature, may help the student to recognize them 
in a more complicated structure, as they ap¬ 
pear throughout the hisior>‘ of man’s arts. The 
student may also use the simple natural forms 
as a point of departure in his own artistic 
creation. 

Line in Nature 

The dynamic power underlying all the phe¬ 
nomena oi growth manifests itself in lines of 
force, or in those cui^ilinear contours proper 
to all living things in nature. These include the 


lines of growth in the grass (Fig. lOd), the 
flowers, and the trees, as well as the outlines 
of the animal body. Such unbroken lines con¬ 
trast with the straight lines and angles of cry's- 
tals found in minerals or other inorganic 
substances. The broken fragmentary' lines of 
the wilting flower (Fig. \ 0h) or the disintegrated 
animal Ixxly strongly suggest death; conversely, 
an elastic, curved line suggests life. 

Shape in Nature 

By lioiling down the rocks and by evapo¬ 
rating the salt-saturated w’aters of the earth. 
Nature continually creates shapes of angular 
crystals with |x>lished plane surfaces (Fig. lOr). 

.Adding cell to cell in plant structure, she 
builds the satisfying shapes of stems, Intds, 
flowers, and seeds (Fig. 10</) according to the 
principles of balance and proportion. Almost 
all the fundamental sha^ies employed by the 
potter arose first as seeds, fruit, or cry'sials in 
Nature’s great craft shop. In w’estem Pennsyl¬ 
vania and eastern Ohio, where potter wasps, or 
“jugmakers,” arc found, the prehistoric Indian 
Mound Builders made pottery w hich, in many 
instances, duplicates the shape of the wasp urns 
(Fig. 10/). 

Color in Nature 

The earth yields all the pigments necessary 
for preparation of the most exacting canvas. 
Even the blue of the ethereal sky may be found 
cry'stallized in the precious turquoise and lapis 
lazuli. Dependent upon Nature, man uses her 
gifts so unconsciously and so liberally that often 
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his works arc easily identifiable by the regional 
quality of the materials employed. In southern 
T>to1, for example, one of the most successful 
painters of the 20th centur>’, Egger-I.icnz, like 
the cave man, made all his pigments from the 
earth of his native land, .\gain, Nature provides 
for seasonal changes in the coloring of animals, 
in response to protective and reproductive 
needs. Human creatures, likewise, make use of 
color to gain protection or attention. 

Pattern in Xature 

Following intricate laws capable of mathe¬ 
matical analysis. Nature arranges the elements 
of line, sha|)e, and color in interesting patterns 
or designs. 'Fhe lines of the snowflake, e.xamined 
once in demonstrating the principle of sym¬ 
metry, and the spiral snail shell, showing radia¬ 
tion, form the fundamental basis for many 
patterns in Nature’s scheme. 

Later, man adopted many of Nature’s pat¬ 
terns dircedy, to express his artistic ideas. But 
lx?forc man learned to use the natural elements 
from which his art was constructed, the plants 
and animals used them instinctively in the proc¬ 
ess of living. 

Elements of Sculptural Organization 

Closely allied to that perfecting of shape 
which constitutes the art of the potter b the 
more complicated organization of fonns in the 
art of the sculptor. The sculptor not only builds 
shapes from clay but can'cs them from wood 
and stone or casts them in bronze. All sculptural 
design, however, may be reduced to two funda¬ 
mental patterns, both of which occur in nature. 
In the first of these, elements such as the cube 
and cylinder stand at right angles to each other 
w'ithin a cubical or rectangular form (Fig. 1 lo). 
W'ithin the realm of cr^Titalline nature many 
sha|>es follow thb type of sculptural arrange¬ 
ment, which produces an elTect of stability. In 
the second pattern, shapes spiral about a cen¬ 
tral axb in a design suggestive of growth (Fig. 
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11 A). TTic seed pods arranged around a stem 
of milkweed, the buttressing roots of an elm 
tree, and the shell of a conch, all illustrate the 
growth pattern in natural life. 



Fio. 11.—Elrmrnu of structural organization, a, crys¬ 
talline; b, d^'namic. 


Elements of Architectural Organization 

.Architecture, the art of arranging areas in 
space for use as dwellings, communal meeting 
places, or memorials, may be studied from two 
diflerent points of view'. The purely useful or 
functional character of architecture b related 
to the space to l>c enclosed. The arrangement of 
masses of colored or uncolored material as 
viewed from the outside constitutes its more 
decorative or s>Tnbolic aspect. The elements 
of architectural form in nature seem more com¬ 
monly of a purely functional type, taking on a 
decorative aspect in only a few' rare instances. 

Arch and V’ault. The first and most commonly 
found architectural element—the arch or the 
vault—may l)c seen in the building activities 
of wasps. Many species of wasps build onc- 
cclled tubular hoiLscs for their young. Such a 
house on the side of a wall forms a primitive 
vault whose sides arc braced by buttressing 
ridges of clay. .As a structural element, this 
vault provides a maximum of strength, bccaasc 
the tensions arc equalized on all sides as pres¬ 
sure applied from the top spreads out into the 
broad ba.se (Fig. 12a). If thb vault were cut 
iran-sversely at any point, the resulting section 
could be called an arch (Fig. 126). Nature has 
produced examples of the arch on a magnificent 
scale in many natural bridges. 

Lintel and Corbeled Arch. The earliest form of 
memorial architecture built by man copies two 
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common architectural elements appearing in 
nature more by accident than by design. Where 
frost and glacier have split and carried great 
rocks over terminal morains and, melting, have 



Fig. 12.—Elements of mrchitcctural organization, a, 
vault in nature; b, the arch; r, J, post and lintel; r,/, 
corbeled arch. 


left these rocks piled upon one another, two 
elementary patterns of corutruciion result. The 
principle of the post and lintel structure is 
illustrated (Fig. 1 Id) when one stone rests upon 
two others. The corbeled arch needs five or 
more stones placed so that they form an open* 
ing (Fig. 12/). 

The Pointed Arch. The runways of animals 
through a field of grass and the lines of growth 
in the branching trees of the forest, suggest the 
form of opening known as the p>ointcd arch. 

species of bird called the Ixiwerbird tics 
upright twigs whose lower ends are anchored 
at the base, so that their tips arc pulled together 
(Fig. 13<i). The bird thus constructs a true 
piointed arch. When translated into the stone of 
the Gothic cathedral (Fig. 136), such an arch 
suggests organic lines of growth. 

The Dome. Tlte dome, a hemisphere covering 
a square or a round space, may be derived by 
cutting through the earthen jar of the |X)ttcr 
wasp or the spherical mud ball that in similar 
fashion serves the scarab beetle (Fig. 13r). 
Nature’s builders go far toward the construc¬ 
tion of the dome in the ease of the bcawr 
(Fig. 13(0. 

The Cantilever Principle. Trees and plants fur¬ 
nish the best examples of the cantilever princi¬ 
ple of construction (Fig. I3r) as it is found in 
nature. Only by availing themselves of the 
principle of occult balance can thin-stemmed 
trees support huge overhanging masses of foli¬ 


age. These masses arrange themselves so that 
the heavy weight of branches and leaNTS on one 
side of a stem counterbalance an unequal mass 
placed farther out on the opposite side (Fig. 



Fio. 13.—Elements of architrctural organization, a, the 
pointed arch in nature; b. Gothic arch; c, d, the dome 
in nature; e,J, the cantilever; n. A, suspriuion. 


ly). .\n examination of the elements of con¬ 
struction in growing plants contrasted with 
those in mud or rock forms demonstrates that 
there exist in nature two general principles 
of construction, one relying upon inorganic 
weight, the other upon the organic cantilc\’cr. 
Classical and B>^antinc vaulted, domed, and 
lintel buildings rely in the main upon the 
former; Gothic and Oriental wooden buildings, 
as well as our modern skyscrapers, employ the 
latter. 

Suspension. The suspension principle of build¬ 
ing may be traced in nature to the activities of 
wasps and nest-hanging birds, and to tendriled 
vines (Fig. 13g). Such nest builders as the oriole 
and the weaver bird of South Africa tic their 
homes to branches with bits of grass or thread. 
ITte spider, using a natural rayon, spins her 
net, attaching it to grass-blades or stems, and 
setting before man a diagram of the suspension 
element of building in its purest form. 

Elements of Xonstructural or Decorative 
Design 

Each work of architecture may be seen in its 
functional engineering or, as it is sometimes 
called, its architectonic aspect. The term “ar¬ 
chitectonic,” applied throughout the arts, sug¬ 
gests that any given work shows the strung lines 
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of its strucmrc. A work of architecture, like a 
work of sculpture, may also be considered for 
its formal effect as a decorative arrangement of 
masses. C'^nsidered in this way, all architecture 



Fio. 14.—Elements of nonstructural or decorative 
design, a, b, prism; r, cylinder (equisetum stalk); d, e, 
the pointed dome;/, g, the tent. 


uses four elementary shapes: the prism, the 
cone and cylinder, the hemisphere, and the 
tent. 

The Prism, Straight-sided elements in archi¬ 
tecture originating in crystalline shapes include 
the cube, the pyramid, and the prism, which 
may be rectangular or many-sided. A picture of 
two of these cry'stab (Fig. 14a, b) suggests that 
many of the medieval and modem architectural 
sha|x:s in churches and skyscrapers derive from 
these elements. 

CylindfT and Conf. The cylinder occurs uni¬ 
versally as a structural element in plant and 
tree growth. The cone usually terminates the 
cylindrical stem. These elements, fre<|ucnily 
used in Saracenic and medieval Romanesque 
architecture, arc so common in nature (Fig. 
14r) that we seldom think of them as elements 
of structural design. 

The Hemisphere. The dome, created function¬ 
ally to roof a building, ap|)ears on the outside 
as a hemisphere. The top of the acorn (fig. 
14</), the shape of a seed, the spherical egg, as 
well as the breast of the mother, present to 
man the outer aspect of the dome (Fig. 14e), 
one of the most satisfying elements for use in 
ceremonial building. 

The Tent. A final element of construction 
having dbtinctly ceremonial value arises from 
the outer aspect of the suspension constructive 
clement in nature (Fig. 14/). Early adopted by 


primitive peoples, this tent shape, with its curvi¬ 
linear pyxamidal contours, finds use in so many 
cultures that it should be recognized as an 
elementary architectural form (Fig. 14^). 



Fio. 15.—Elements of pictorial organization. I, surface 
pattern: a, repetition; b, allos'Cr design; r, space 
relalioiuhip. 


The Close Union of Formal and Use Values 
in Architecture 

The great architects of the past, building as 
though im[)elled by nature, unconsciously u-sed 
both useful and formal aesthetic elements to¬ 
gether. In our day the architect's office divides 
the work of creation between two men, one to 
consider the structural elements in the build¬ 
ing, the other, the exterior, decorative elements. 

Elements of Pictorial Organization 

Nature continually passes in res'iew' before 
the eye of man a kaleidoscope of interesting 
pictures. Some these may seem to him to be 
on a flat surface, whereas others call his atten¬ 
tion into the distance. When primitive man 
e.xamines the surfaces of stones and trees or the 
markings of animals near by, his shortsighted 
vision sees life in the flat. 

Flat Surface Pattern or Design. The elements of 
design fall into three categories: (1) linear pat¬ 
tern repeated along an object as, for example, 
the diamonds on a snakeskin (Fig. 15a); (2) 
over-all design, as, for example, the dots on the 
feathers of the guinea fowl (Fig. 156); and (3) 
placement of a given motif upon a flat plane 
with relation to a given space (Fig. 15c), as, for 
example, the design produced by the seed pods 
of an apple when the apple is cut in half. Within 
these designs the motifs, which may be dots, 
scales, or lines, can be arranged so that they 
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suggest either movement or a static over-all 
quality. As far as is kno\%'n, primitive man 
remained unconscious of any other elements of 
pictorial arrangement or organization. Only 


Fio. 16. — Elements of pictorUil organization. II, 
movement of planes; a, straightforward progression; 
h, movement in two directions; c, movement toward 
innumerable points. 

after thousands of years of drawing, during the 
Graeco-Roman development of painting, did 
a deeply cultured type of individual strive to 
create an effect of distance on a flat surface. 

Sfooement oj Plants away from the IHcture Plane. 
The commonest type of movement into a pic¬ 
ture is one in which all the planes shown ap[>car 
to recede from the eye toward some one point 
on a distant horizon — a straightforward pro¬ 
gression (Fig. 16fl). .A .second type of movement 
arranges the planes within a picture so that they 
appear to carr>- the eye to distant horizon 
points, first on one side and then on the other 
(Fig. 16A). .As a result, the viewer uncon¬ 
sciously wavers between the two directions. Tltc 
final arrangement of planes wthin a picture is 
made around some vortex, so that they appear 
to recede from the eye toward innumerable 
points in infinity (Fig. 16f). All these move¬ 
ments within the picture can be and arc cxj)cri- 
enced by man in nature, depending on the 
position of the sun and clouds. 

To summarize, nature confronts man >\ith 
six fundamental elements of pictorial arrange¬ 
ment. The first deals with continuous, alUn'cr, 
flat-surface patterns in al)$olute or occult l>al- 
ance; the second, with discontinuous linear pat¬ 
terns; the third, wth the arrangement of an 
area within a given space. The fourth carries 
the attention out into the world picture directly 
toward one central object; the fifth, toward two 


areas; and the sixth, toward innumerable 
spaces. 

Elements of Atusical Organization 

'I'hc elemenw underlying all experience in 
music include the timbre or tone quality of in¬ 
struments and the relative height and depth of 
tone. These organizations of atmospheric pulsa¬ 
tion occurring in nature appear in animal voices 
as expressive of moods. 

Timbre^ or Tone Qttalily. The timbre, or tone 
quality, of an instrument may be defined super¬ 
ficially as its limpid or muffled effect. When the 
wind blows strongly across a hollow in a rock, 
or the broken end of a tubular reed sets up a 
scries of pulsations, one notices an essential 
difference in the sound, depending on its origin. 

The vocal cords of different birds and ani¬ 
mals vary' in length and produce character¬ 
istically differing sounds. The timbre of the 
animal’s call, further modified in some cases 
by exciting or restful emotional states, causes 
instinctive reactions in other members of the 
animal kingdom. .A mating call'diffcrs from a 
warning cry. 

Height and Depth of Tone. Nature alters tones 
by increasing the pressure of the wind which 
produces them. Manipulation of the size of the 
opening across which wind tones arc produced 
also causes high or low tones. In animal na¬ 
ture the greater air pressure developed under 
emotional stress adds shrillness to sound, while 
the controlled narrowing of the orifice adds 
sweetness. 'Fhe fascinating subject of the phys¬ 
ical production of sound will be developed 
in later chapters in connection with poctr>', 
drama, and music. 

Lnison oJ Tones. The naturalist. Savage, re¬ 
ported that a number of black chimpanzees 
{Troglodytes niger) gathered at times into groups 
for the purpose of beating with sticks upon hol¬ 
low logs, trees, and branches. They thus created 
an effect of unison. .A final organization of the 
elements of music arises thus when two or more 
objects of different timbres and tone quality 
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sound tOjjcihcr» The wind, driving raindrops 
af^ainsi ihe windowpanc or vvhvstlin^ovcra Jjcd 
of rushes and through the [lines, prothiccs a 
harmony of sound 3vbich some himian com¬ 
poser may laier transpose into a s'y'mphony. 

Elements 0/ Dramaik OTgani^ation 

TI 1 C animals present many elements of the 
drama in their intuitive actions. Human drama 
consists of an essentially ceremonial, con¬ 
densed, and s^rmbolic present a lion of ever>’day 
actions- The elements of drama found m nature 
inchide preparation, symbolic or condensed ac¬ 
tion, and conclusion. The following examples of 
two complicated dramatic actions in nature 
should clarify tins dcfinitlonK 

In Africa, an obserx^cr, whose home was 
separated by a ravine from a plateau on which 
dwell a band of apes, saw them huddled to¬ 
gether each morning facing ihe eastern horizon. 
As the first light of dawn illumined ihc sky, the 
members of the band rushed to the edge of the 
plateau, each weaving his arms while chattering 
joyfully and dancing alxjut. Toward evening, 
as the sun approached the irestem horizon, the 
members of the band seemed subdued. ^Vhim- 
pering and crying, they cowered toward the 
sunset- This simple dramatic Srcquencc includes 
the three elements mentioned. The lightening 
of dawn constituted a preparation; the nishing 
of the apes to greet the sun was a ceremonious 
or symljolic action oj>cning the life of the day; 
the evening ecremuny led to a quiet or restful 
conclusion. The .Australian bowerl>ird {Piitonor- 
hyuckui ftoksfreisus)., earlier mentioned as the 
Ijuilder of the pointed arch, desiens its own 
stage for a dramatic action. The male of the 
sfxscies builds a lit tie dance hall of reeds and 
branches, w'hereia it courts iis matc.^ 

Plants open and close with the rising and 
setting of the sun. "I'his action toward warmth 
and light, called ‘^heSiotropism,^^ leads to those 


eleinent.s in dramatic presentation later to be 
known a-s the ‘‘.Apollonian.^* Another aspect of 
the drama, concerning itself with the darkness 
out of which comes the recuperative clement 
of sleep, w1U later be called the ‘TJiunysiac," 
after the god Dionysus, who tvas worshijicd at 
night. 

An and Meaning 

Need an have meaning? This question, much 
debated by the students of aesthetics in our 
day, seems to in? answered in the affirmaiivc by 
our review of the formal elements of art oecur- 
ling in nature. If the processes of nature have 
meaning, as the religious man must hclicve, 
then the formal elements t>ccurring in nature 
must have nieauing-1 f one cannot conceive that 
natural pheiioinena have meaning other llian 
that contributed by the intellect of majfi—the 
agnostic or atheistic point of view-—then, of 
course, the formal elcmcnis need l^avc no mean¬ 
ing. l or the agnostic, however, the formal ele¬ 
ments, as has lx:en seen, would not alone suffice 
to make a work of art. For him they must \x 
used and given associational or symlwlic values 
before they may lje constdered. 

An example should make this clear. In the 
ruins of the Mesa Verde cbfT dwellings one 
building iaas been identified as a temple to the 
sun. Great sunflowers of natural stone ap()ear 
in the floor of thus temple as the chief objects of 
veneration. The Indians, finding these Ihwven 
centuries ago, noticed their similarity to the 
face of the sun-god. Marv'cEing that he had 
imprinted his image in the rock, (hey decided to 
^vorship the sv'rnbols and built a temple around 
them. Recently a geologist demonstrated that 
the flowers of stone w'erc caused by a peculiar 
softenittg and rehardenmg of a ery^sialline de¬ 
posit under dripping water—a process as 
tvonderful and complicated as ihc mental proc¬ 
esses by w'hich the Indian, recognizing the 


' In 191^ the American Muscutn «f Natural History made moLidn pjtlum showinR (he elaborate dance of the 
New Guinea bird of paradUc. After ihc flock has arrangi^d and clMlICct (he choral artfl, adult mates p«c and 
piroucltc with a eonttniiaE movement of their multicolored feathers, displaying a remarkable feeling for the 
ipcctaelc and rhythmical clcmetiti in an intricate ocrcmonialdanec. 
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beneficent effect of the sun, decided to worship 
the stones as a symbol o( goodness. 

The scientist is compelled by his philosophy 
of life to approach art as such a nattural phe¬ 
nomenon; the religious believer, as somewhat of 
a miracle. Both points of view seem necessary 
for a full enjoyment of any w’ork of art. The 
stiklent will benefit by first trying to recognize 
hu own fundamental approach and, if it be 
one-sided, then determining to strive for an 
understanding of the other. 

Summary 

When the quality of imagination w'orking 
with the elements of formal aesthetic value 
found in nature rearranges them, endows them 
with meaning, and strives to present them in 
connection with some human needs, we see 
that there is a differentiation between the un¬ 
conscious art of nature and the conscious arts of 
man. When a clear-thinking individual with 
normal social desires and deep human sym¬ 
pathy abandons himself to an inspired moment 
of rearranging the formal elements of art, he 


finds expression in some new-created work that 
combines the formal and associational aspects 
in fine balance. 

Whether one considers art as a necessary 
value for its ovai sake or whether, unsatisfied 
with this point of view, one would examine art 
in terms of its useful and associational values, he 
must acknowledge the fact that art has been 
produced by man creating under both views. 
Having examined in this chapter the formal 
elements with which artistic creation deals, we 
may now proceed to a study of the fortunes of 
these elements under the contrasting philos¬ 
ophies of an. 
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CHAPTER n 


Arts in the Hunting Age 

Art arises from two KnUrCCa; from techjucal pursuits 
anti from tho cXprOAioits pf cmotioiu and thoug^ht 
AXtn ,11 th^ take fixed farmi. The more Onorg^cdt: the 
conlroi of form over unOourdinatetl nywcmcnlj ihe 
more aesihcitc tile ncsulu . * * * 


D eep undcratandinc <if arc arises from an 
c^caininaLlon of its origins m ihc race 
or the individual. Research in ihe ra¬ 
cial origins of art by students of anthropology 
during the past fifty years has made available a 
great mass of objective data. Scientific muscuins 
arc full uf specimens of early art—weapons, 
implements, figurines—discovered in geolog¬ 
ical strata that place them at remote periods in 
the histoiy' fjf mankind. 

The fact that artistic productions can Iw 
found associated with human remains in Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and nAlrica as far t>ack as 25,000 
li.c., in the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age, would 
seem to put these artifacts far enough in an¬ 
tiquity to warrant our drawing completely ob¬ 
jective conclusions from them. Unfortunately, 
although anihropulogisis in the main agree as 
to the dating and purposes of these earliest art 
works, the students of aesthetics <lis 3 grcc as to 
the intcrpreiatton of them and the rea'sons w hy 
man created them. A figure, for example, dis¬ 
covered at Brasscmpuuy, France, In Magda- 
knian culture levels, may have been intended 
for a doll or for a fetish to insure fecundity 
(Fig. 25rf). If the figure was a fetish, it might be 
taken as evidence that art had arisen as part of 
magici; if it was a doll, one might argue that art 
arose in connection with the play instinct. 

In this chapter we shall examine not only the 
generally accepted facts concerning the art of 


early man but also a nuiulwr of theories grow¬ 
ing nut of widely varying interpretations of 
these facts. The chief purpose of this c.splora- 
tion is to determine whether there is evidence 
to support the view that art arose as a separate 
impulse or whether art grew out of various 
aspects of universal desires, such as the desire 
for recognUion, security, response, or adven¬ 
ture. Until an examination has Ijeen made of 
these two major premises, all attempts to con¬ 
struct an objeciivc theory' of artistic values must 
remain futile. 

The final choice between the two theories, 
cannot, of course, depend solely upon an ex- 
anti nation of art activities in primitive societies. 
The choice becomes for each individual a mat¬ 
ter of personal conviction and must arise from 
his own obscrvatiotis of the role played by art in 
the life of the developing child. Such olHcrv'a- 
Iton can Ijc made in retrospect through the 
student's labt>raiory c.v|M:riments or, more ol> 
jeetively, by studying the |>sychology' of the 
actions and creative efforts of children. 

Much of the disagreement among acsthed- 
cians has arisen because scholars in the field 
unconsciously favor difFcreni points of view. 
In the absence of definitive data, their personal 
bias causes them to read into the artistic pro¬ 
ductions of early man evidence upon Vi'hich 
they may construct either classical (imellcemal) 
or romantic (crnDtional) theories concerning 


^ Boas, PrimUti* drt, ITarv'artt University IVcss, Cambridge, Mass., 1927. 
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artistic origins. If the student is to escape falling 
a prey to one or another of these unconsciously 
held beliefs, he must understand how they arose 
in what might be called the anthropological 
mythology concerning human origins. 

Poetic Conceptions of the Origin of 
Primitive Man 

The Perfectionist Conception 

One of the earliest known conceptions of the 
origin of man descrilxTJ his first condition as 
extremely happy. .Man Is pictured as living in a 
garden, abundantly .supplied with fruits. .\t 
|X?acc with nature, he feared neither animal 
creation nor destructive forces. This idyllic state 
continued until a spirit of discord or evil caused 
him to cat of the fruit of the tree of know ledge. 
Thereupon, overwhelmed with shame and sor¬ 
row, man and his partner, Wf)man, were forced 
from this ideal garden world into a harsh world 
of toil and sufTering. 

This well-known conception of man’s origin, 
which seems to have arisen in Mesopotamia 
or Palestine, under>venl some modification at 
the hands of the early Greek p>oet, Hesiod. In 
the poem Works and Days, Hesiod held—in the 
8th centur>' b.c. —that the first age of man, 
which lasted for thousands of years, was an 
age of gold. In the Golden .'\ge, man, freed 
from lalxir, was able to make only pleasant 
things and think only pleasant thoughts. This 
notion gave rise to the ple;isurablc, or hedonis¬ 
tic, philosophy of art which insists that art of 
the highest type, the Beautiful, exists only to 
bring pleasure to man. In time, Hesiod la¬ 
mented, man degenerated, and descending 
through successive stages reached, during the 
poet’s own lifetime, the age of iron. To Hesiod, 
the age of inm, full of cruelty and blixxishcd, 
seemed to presage a complete destruction for 
mankind. 

The above notion of man’s origin has ex¬ 
erted far-reaching influence. Many art critics 

‘ T. Lucjutn. Carj, De rerum natura, Liber V, 919-935, 


hav'c held unconsciously to the belief that the 
perfection of the first man, born in innocence to 
an ideal existence, reappears in any perfect 
work of art. The idea that art is a separate 
instinct, arising perhaps from man’s memory of 
a perfect past or from some spiritual, God-given 
idea, is noted in thb philosophy. 

The Evolutionary Conception 

.\nother conception of man’s origin neces¬ 
sarily influences our thoughts concerning the 
origin of art. N'crv' early in the history’ of civi¬ 
lization |)octic minds cherished the conviction 
that all mankind must have arisen from lower, 
more imperfect forms. The Egy’ptians likened 
man to the scarabaeus, a large beetle that was 
l)orn into new life out of a ball of mud, or to the 
lotus which, rising from the slime, lifted its 
perfumed petals to the sun. In Greece, the 
spirit of man was compared to the butterfly, 
Psyche—capable of changing from an ugly, 
crawling caterpillar to a brilliant, aerial form. 
The Roman poet, Lucretius, a follower of the 
Greek philosopher, Epicurus, also conceived 
man to be a progressive being. His point of 
v'iew, indeed, suggests the modem evolutionary 
interpretation of man’s origin and progression 
through ever-changing forms. 

Lucretius w'rote that from the beginning each 
created thing must develop, true to its own 
appropriate form, though governed by na¬ 
ture’s immutable general laws. Nor could man 
escape this circumstance. 

But stronger far than vre, by earth produced. 

Were early types of men, with rugged frames. 

They’d stouter hearts and nerxTS 
To fumnier Iteat and frost alike superior. 

Tlie^’ were to sickness and strange foods immune. 
Roaming like wild beasts ’neath the circling stars, 

.\nd knew not how to guide the cur>*ed plow 
Nor hfjw with spade to till the fertile field, 

Or yet to plant young saplings, making orcliards grow 
By pruning fruit-trees of their useless boughs, 

Th^, hiding in the woods, all clothed themscK'es 
With furs and skins, and fed upon 
The ntits and berries which were growing there 
.Nought else had they save that which nature gave.' 

Tirubner, Leipzig, 1852. 
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The Realistic Conception 

A great dramatic poet often comes closer to 
truth than either the scientists or the students 
of aesthetics. Shakespeare sometimes combined 
the two conceptions just discussed. In Tht Tem~ 
fKstj Shakespeare created both the half-animal 
Caliban, as a s^’mbol of man’s connection with 
the lower forms, and Prospero, a man who 
might have come from the realm of |)erfeciion. 
In Shakespeare’s mind, the human race f)ar- 
took of the two extremes.* 

These three theories of the origin of man 
run through all modem thinking about man 
and about art. The task of the student today 
lies in understanding both the perfectionist and 
the evolutionary' versions of man’s origin and in 
being able to see that lx>th partake of the truth. 
As far as the flesh is concerned, man must still 
arise from the clay; as far as the spirit b con¬ 
cerned, man b “a little lower than the angels.” 
Thb means, in brief, that the student should 
properly be a rcalbt in hb approach to the 
origin of art. 

Though art may seem to have developed as 
man has develop>ed, some men of advanced 
culture consider art to be a special part of man’s 
divine inheritance. Such a position, however, 
leads inevitably to a separation of art from 
daily living. Thb separation, in turn, makes one 
query: If art b a special, m>*stical expression, 
how may it be dcscrilx:d in objective terms? 
Those who believe in art only as a divine 
impulse insbt that there can be no description 
in scientific terms of art’s unique values. They 
may be felt and appreciated but never intel¬ 
lectually understood. To one holding such a 
mystical view, all efforts to study art by any 
' AnthropotogUu in general agree that around 200,000 


Other means than experiment, or through per¬ 
sonal experience, seem useless. 

The greatest paradox of man’s search for 
truth, however, lies in the fact that he b com¬ 
pelled, by the very limitations of hb under¬ 
standing, to clarify the meaning of the elements 
of hb spiritual life—the True, the Good, the 
Sublime, the Beautiful—in terms of intellectual 
symbob. To the philosopher, this striving con¬ 
stitutes man’s chief glory'. His attempt to trans¬ 
late the elements of hb spiritual life into 
conscious intellectual knowledge seems to many 
thinkers to be the essential difference between 
man and the lower animals. 

Leav'ing, therefore, the realm of aesthetic 
mythology and mysticism, and with thb war¬ 
rant for intellectual research, let us consider 
the past creations of man as they can be studied 
in the caves of France. 

The Origins of Art 

The Spatial Arts 

Implfmerits. During the late 19th century 
scientbts discovered, first in France and then 
in other parLs of the world, skeletal remains of 
hitherto unknown forms of mankind, under 
many layers of terrestrial debrb. I’hese earlier 
races had nothing but rude caverns to protect 
them from the elements, nothing more than a 
few pieces of cracked flint as weap>ons against 
wild beasts. 

The earliest remains of these primitive races 
are often found associated with handstones, 
rocks chipped into the rough shape of axheads. 
Though the stones found in the earliest cul¬ 
tural leveb were without definite shape, with 


year* ago there existed at least three distinct types or 
races of man in the Caliban stage of development. One, Homo nretus Jarmensit (Pithfcanthropus erKtus) appeared 
in the Eaut Indian area; a second, SittarUhropus prkinensu, d\«rlt near what U now Peiping, China; and the third. 
Homo luasuUtthalrniu, moved over Northern Europe, Africa, and Palestine. Since each of these type* had different 
cranial characteristics, it is j^per to assume that they probably had different mental attitudes. ThU would 
account in part for the va^yiI^g cultural attitudes categorically named in this book: Oriental, Gothic, and 
Claisical. ObN-iously the human family has within the last 2,000 year* become so intenningled that it is useless 
now to try to discover these characteristics in their pure form. As categories they are useful in helping to create 
an understanding of one aspect of aesthetic difference. For example, a quick review of the human type* shown 
in the large illustrations of sculpture following in this book indicate differences of farjat structure partly due to 
racial characteristics. 
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Flo. .Sf^tHiran upcarlwHJ; i, Maori talEooing (Univrraiy of PcmiAylvania f, CnvMa^on 

nccklarc; tcctiforms or hut Fortl dc Gaitinc {Bfcuii); the sorcerer, Truis Fr^ra (dc Eegouen). 


ihc passing of inifknnla ihcy assumed the bi- 
latcial syimnctr^' wc fisid in, Soiutrean spear¬ 
heads (Fig. ISd’). In nature there is llttJc that is 
al>soluteIy ‘syanmctrical^ and early man may 
have derived some satisfaction in perfeedng 
the shape of his weapons as a ckmoniiiraiion 
of his superiority over nature. 

Certain it is that l>ilateral symmctiy' proba¬ 
bly gave to iTvan his first aesthetic experience in 
the realm of handicraft. Since a nicely balanced 
spear point finds its way to the mark more 
accurately than one poorly shaped,, earliest 
man probal>ly placed a high value on the sym¬ 
metrical w^capon for purely udiitarlan reasons. 
A'; there is no evidence that the most primitive 
man had many higher though is than those con¬ 
nected with self-prcscrv'ation and defense^ one 
can Only conjecture that for him the most per¬ 
fect arrowhead, one ivhich the acsthelie-minded 
anthropologist ivould today cali the most beau-^ 
tiful, was that w'hich the messt cnicient. 

A step in advance of the purely functional 
beauty of the earliest arrowheads w'as made in 
the Magdalenian period when the Hint shaping 
l>ecamc minute and regular. Then, tiny,, inef¬ 
fective models of spi^arheads were made, for 
use either as toys or as symbols in conneetion 
with burial or religious rites. Along voih the 
Spearheads we find knives^ scrapers, and other 
tools. Observations of primitive iriljcs in Tierra 
del Fuego and Australia show that weapons of 


this type arc still fashioned and appreciated for 
their pucrfeetion. 

Body Paifitijig and Among the arts 

practiced by primitive men one finds Ixxly 
pain ling and tattooing. Colored earth may be 
daul:>ed in rings around the eyes or in great 
geometric zigzags across the chest. Emsi Grossc 
has collected the various reasons given by mem¬ 
bers of modem primitive irilx's for btxiy paint¬ 
ing. Burial places of the earliest European cave 
men disclose Ixmcs and skulls decorated with 
red ochcrous earth color. American Indians 
also used this convention in connection with 
interment. BckIv painting may also cany" with 
it the idea of protection or insulation against 
evil, .\ecording to Clrawct a Ouku man from 
the South Sea ±Andaman Islands, having de¬ 
corated hLs body with designs (Fig. ISi), leaped 
around in a primilivc dance^ singing,, **You 
can*i kill me now'-—I am tattooed, I am 
tattooed,” 

The Svviss scholar,. William W orringer^ ha,s 
suggested in F^rm PrabUms qJ ihe Gothic that all 
primitive art arises from the emotion of fear. 
The instinct for sclf-prcscrv'ation, says Wor- 
ringcr,. caused man to ornament himself like 
the Duku or at times to capture in geometric, 
expressionless lines the moving objects of the 
outer world that he feared. Imfortunately for 
this one-sided theory,, which probably docs ex¬ 
plain certain phenomena in art, primitive man 
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not only created geometric lines but also, as 
will be seen, made many things of a ver>' 
realistic order. In other words, the primitive 
had other impulses than that of self-preserva- 



Fic. 19.—d, Aurignacian mammoih Pindal; k, bison, 
’La Gr«c (Capitan, Brcuil, AinpouUngr);r, rhinoceros. 
Font dc Gauntc (Brcuil); d, cave bear, Font de Gauinc 
(Brcuil). 

tion, other emotions than fear, and other in¬ 
stincts than those of conquest. 

Drawing. In the Aurignacian age of human 
development, when the glaciers were moving 
dowm from the mountains for the last time, the 
Europe of 20,000 years ago experienced a great 
migrator>’ movement. The cave men pro|)er, 
of the Neanderthal race, were overcome by the 
Cro-Magnons, a tall, finely developed folk, 
probably not unlike our Indians. It *is not 
known whence these invaders came, but shortly 
after their arrival, perhaps with the fusion of 
the two stocks, man began to create a repre¬ 
sentative art. This art shows the I>eginnings of 
conventional and foliated ornament, animal 
and human representation, and the manufac¬ 
ture of clothes and jewelry tFig. 18r). For 
10,000 years these people ruled Europe, hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, building wooden huts—of which 
they left drawings (Fig. \%d )—and repairing 
to the recesses of their caves to paint and model 
the animal life about them. 

The Cro-Magnons were the first to bur>’ 
their dead, and along with the skulls of the 
departed, one may still find traces of ochcrous 
face paint, together with personal adornments 
in the shape of beads and other artifacts. Some 
anthropologists, as well as many theologians, 
see art as a necessary adjunct to religious ob- 
sciA’ance. Such thinkers call attention to the 
nature dance of the primitive in which he at¬ 


tempts to approach his creator by imitat¬ 
ing some animal, which he endow's with 
human attributes. The picture of the sorcerer 
from Trois Fibres, clothed in his deerskin, 



Fio. 20.—a, .Xurignacian engraving tool, Hodrnc; 
b, brush paint tut>cs. Mesa Verde; e, Magdalenian 
flint knife made with one l>low; d, bone whistle, 
Laugeric Basse (Lartet and Christy). 

illustrates this theory of the origin of art 
(Fig. 18e). 

It should lx; noted in passing that the sorcerer 
of Trois Freres is an example of X-ray drawing. 
This artwtic phenomenon may Ije seen in draw¬ 
ings by children, and, incidentally, in the work 
of many prejtcni-day Primitives. In his desire 
to communicate knowledge or to instruct, the 
child sometimes takes pains to draw not only 
the external appearance of the object but also 
its interior. .\ house, for example, may be 
show'n with transparent walls, so that not only 
the outside bricks will Ijc seen but the furniture 
within, as w'cll. In the drawing of the sorcerer 
from Trois Freres, the legs and feet of the 
sorcerer, as well as the human face Ixhind the 
deer mask, have all been portrayed. If art on 
the primitive level had been undertaken only 
as a means of free, joyous expression, one ques¬ 
tions whether the figure would have been so 
clear an exposition of a religious rite. 

Painting. The first w'all paintings were out¬ 
line drawings in colored chalk (Fig. 19a), such 
as children draw in their third or fourth year. 
One of the earliest representations of an animal 
may lie found in the cavern of La Greze in 
France (Fig. 19A). The silhouette outline show's 
only enough character to identify the animal as 
a bison. 

The .‘Xurignacians not only painted animals 
but engraved them on the cavern walls. By 
enlarging and rounding the lines of the en¬ 
gravings they achieved a suggestion of scul|>- 
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turcd relief. The rhinoceros (Fig. \0c) from 
the late Aurignacian or Solutrean level of Font 
dc Gauinc in France illustrates the next devel¬ 
opment in graphic art. Here we find four legs 



Fio. 21.—Magdalcnian reindeer. Font de Gaumc 
(Breuil and Perony). 


shown instead of two, the body drawn in red 
crayon, and lines added to suggest modeling. 
This presage of shading ushers in the poly- 
chromic work of the Magdalcnian jxrriod. 

In the Font dc Gaumc cavern (Fig. 19</)» 
Magdalcnian artists of successive ages drew and 
painted on the same wall spaces, the lime water 
having deposited layers of prt>tcctivc glasslikc 
stone over the earlier work. Thus the Cro- 
Magnon man of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
millennium profited by the experience of his 
predecessors. .Also, through the discovery* of 
new color materials, he was able to make his 
figures ap()ear more and more lifelike. 

The painter’s technical apparatus in this 
period included engraving tools for wttrkittg 
the walls (Fig. 20a), a palette of Ixmc or stone, 
and probably brushes made of bundled split 
reeds, such as one finds today among the ruins 
of the C^jlorado cliff dwellers (Fig. 206). He 
ground ochcrous earths for hb reds and yellows, 
and used Ixmc or soot-black for hb dark shad¬ 
ing, along with a greenish tone made of man¬ 
ganese oxide. Tlicsc colors were probably mixed 
with fatty oils and applied with the bmsh. 

Development of skill in delineation kept pace 
with technical advancement, as the reindeer 
from Font dc Gaumc show IFig. 21). Figures 
were now brought into relation with one an¬ 
other. Tltc animals at Font dc Gaumc repre¬ 


sent the artist’s concept of both male and female 
reindeer. The wish of the artist is less im|x»rtant 
to us than the fact that the antlers, the curves 
of the Ixxlics, and the position of the masses, 



form a very interesting and pleasing rhythmical 
pattern, which gives a feeling of inner unity to 
the whole. Thb b one of the earliest examples 
of what is known as composition in picture 
making. 

During the Magdalcnian j>criod appear the 
Ixrginnings of several ty|)cs of painting. In addi¬ 
tion to the rhythmical pattern exemplified in 
the Font de Gaumc reindeer, the narrative 
picture makes its appearance. The deer and 
fish engraving from Lorthci (Fig. 22) illustrates 
thb .stor>ncUing ty|»c of art. The two dart heads 
shown may indicate that the deer were killed; 
the fish may syml>oli/c the location of a stream. 
It seems possible that thb story’, like many an 
Indian record on a buffalo robe, was a bit of 
boasting on the part of the artist, whose skill 
in drawing the head of the first elk b to 1)C 
noted. 

That Cro-Magnon man did not always have 
the sense to choose a design appropriate to the 
material at hand is evident when we realize 
that thb illustration was taken from the cylin¬ 
drical face of a piece of bone, unrolled in a glue 
mold, so that what appears to us as a picture 
executed upon a plane surface was, at the time, 
seen only bit by bit as the l>onc was turned. 

The Lorthet example gains particular impor¬ 
tance as evidence that the cave painter must 
have created hb realistic representations ^^’ith 
the help of eideticbm—a peculiar faculty now 
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lost by most members of the race. The word 
“eidetic,” taken from the Greek eidos^ meanini; 
image, was first used by the psychologist 
Jaensch, who discovered the phenomenon in a 


a b 

Fig. 23.—a, dcconilive bUon, Altamira (Cartailhac and 
Brruil); h, boar, .Altamira (Cartailhac and Breuil). 

numl>er of Cicrinan school children. Briefly de¬ 
scribed, eideticism meaas the ability to retain 
an image upon the retina of the eye long after 
the original outside stimulation has been with¬ 
drawn. Ever>'onc has a very slight degree of 
eideticism. After looking fi.xcdly at a bright 
window, for example, on closing the eyes one 
will sec light bars where the mullions crossed 
the glass and dark spaces where there was light, 
the whole appearing somewhat like a photo¬ 
graphic negative. The jxrrson who still retains 
full eidetic \Tsion, however, will .see not only 
thb simple crossbarred arrangement but an 
accurate picture, as well, of the view outside 
the window. Tests in an .American classroom 
show that from 1 to 3 per cent of the students 
still retain their youthful eideticism. The 
faculty has even been brought back to a non- 
eidetic under hypnosis. It seems highly proba¬ 
ble that some Oriental j>eoples have the ability 
to induce eidetic images at will when they wish 
to create realistic representations. 

ITie deer and fish engraving, like the cave 
drawings, most probably came from an eidetic 
who could see the outline of the animal on the 
bone as he turned it. The picture forms no 
rhythmical pattern. The eidetic powers of the 
primitive, youthful mind dominated in this in¬ 
stance the sense of decorative l)alancc. 

In contrast to the pictorial representation 
from Ixjrthet, the bison from .Altamira (Fig, 
23a) has been folded together so that it just 
co\Trs a projecting boss on the ceiling of the 


cave. .As may be seen in the illustrations of 
carv'ed w’ork (Fig. 27), some of the artists had 
a sense of fitness that made it possible for them 
to change the naturalistic form to fill a space 


* 







Fio. 24.—o, herd of deer, Te>jat, .Spain (Clapitan and 
Breuil); b, paintings, Cogul (American .Museum of 
Natural HUtory); r, drawing of deer, .Adam Garh 
(Jrom Earlust Indian Rock Pointing by H/Umut it Terra, 
Asia Magazine, March, 1939, Mew York). 

or decorate a limited surface. The skill required 
for such adaptations is allied to mental atti¬ 
tudes that make the individual receptive to 
outside influences. Freestanding composition, 
on the other hand, springs from egocentric 
ideals (Fig. 236). 

One more artistic typ>c b represented in the 
Magdalenian deposits. The herd of reindeer 
(Fig. 24a) engraved on an eagle bone, from 
Teyjat in .Spain, makes its appeal by stressing 
a few significant lines, which create in the im¬ 
agination a whole herd of animals. The antlers 
and legs of several of the deer arc well drawn; 
the rest arc represented by a few skillful strokes. 
This form of art may be called impressionism. 

.All the Magdalenian paintings emphasize es¬ 
sential details of anatomy, such as hoofs, horns, 
noses, tails, and outlines. Colors cither create 
the illusion of form or indicate surface mark¬ 
ings, 'Iliere arc groups in which one may detect 
rhythmical pattern; there are storytelling pic¬ 
tures, decorative designs, and impressionbtic 
renderings. The types of painting discussed here 
will be traced in their development through 
the entire history of mankind’s aesthetic 
evolution. 
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FlCt 25 ►—fl, Aurignaciaii Lnusscl; V^'cnus of Wilkndorf; t, AnrignacLui figun:, M^nKinc; 

dy MagdaJcxiLin f%ur«, Bra.‘ucmpuiiy+ 


The research carried on betvvecn I9l0 and 
1935 by Dr. Leo Frobenius and his [nsdLuie of 
Prehistoric Art has made clear that the paints 
Ings of the rock shcliers at Gogul in souihcm 
Sjjaln (Fij?* 2,4i)j like the paintings in the Feititaiv 
District of North xMrtca and the works of some 
present-day tribes, were made by a people who 
lived coniemiJOraneously witli the Cro-Mag- 
lions but who belonged to another—probably 
the Grimaldi Negroid—stock. The paintings 
at Gogul show a very distinct difference from 
the cave paintings. In the hrst place, the group 
of skirted women around the small figtirc of a 
male w'OukI seem to indicate that these |>eoplc 
had definite ceremonial rites- Human figures 
do not api>car frequently In cave paintings. 
In the second place, some of the figures carry 
Ikjvvs and arrows; one man is shooting at a 
stylized deer. ^Ihc narrativ'C element in this 
t^'pe of painting almost completely dominates 
the realistic formal element- Pleasure, if any, 
was dcriv'cd from making clear the meaning of 
die ccrcmonv or the mciiiods of huntingii rather 
than from creating a representation as nearly 
as possible like the real thing. ThU painting, 
and others like it in these widely separated 
districts,^ marks the first stage in the direction 
of abstract or idcoplasdc art- The tendency will 
com in lie until man has developed a set of crude 
signs an<l, eventually, writing. 


There seems to be no strict dividing 
line bctw'cen painting and sculpture in the 
Aurignacian period- have already called 
aitention to tliefaet that, by rounding the inner 
surface of the engraved outline of his drawing, 
the early artist achieved the effect of very flat 
relief sculpture. The figure of a corpulent 
tvoman holding a drinking horn, from the 
grotto of Laussel In Dordogne (Fig- 35fl), rep¬ 
resents a trantfUional stage bctw'cen the etched 
drawing and the full-relief model, or figure in 
the round. 

A study of three freestanding figures from 
the same period teaches us that, in sculpture, 
abstraction or idealization of the form usually 
means the ombaion of naturalLsuc detail- T he 
so-called Venus of Whlendorf (Fig, 25/#) from 
Austria has the same characteristics as the lady 
from Laussel. The features of the Venus’s face 
have been entirely eliminated, and hands and 
feet are sulx>rdLnatcd to the breasts and the 
rounded aisdomen. Probably this figure is an 
idealisation of the ivish for an increase in 
family. 

The figure from Mentone (Fig. 25f), also Au- 
rignacian, goes still further toward al>straction 
of form. The long cur\'cs of the variou.s parts 
of the IxxJy, flowing one into another, produce 
die feeling of compr^sitional uniiy noted in the 


case of the Magdalenian deer (Fig- 21). Con- 

^The mosl rcCcnl discoveries of Cro-Nfi^^cin an havtr bt:<rn in IncEni (fig. 24c). 
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trast the Mentone figure with the figure and 
head (Fig. 2Sd) from the deposits at Brassem- 
pouy. In the Brassempouy example the parts 
of the Ixxly arc no longer exaggerated, and the 


more primitive American communities will, for 
a price, make a figure to be destroyed through 
incantation and mutilation as a symbol of the 
overthrow of an enemy.* 



Fig. 26.—C3ay bison. Tuc d’Audoubert. {CcurUsy of dt Begoum.") 


artist was at some pains to carN’e the features, 
which usually indicate the psychical character- 
btics of the indi\'idual. 

As one might expect from the des'clopment 
of painting, the development in sculpture from 
figures of primitive mass to forms expressive of 
character continues through the Magdalenian 
period with growing freedom of technique. 
Groups in sculpture replace the single figures. 
The clay figures of Tuc d’/Xudouljcrt (Fig. 26) 
represent the male and female bison. Probably 
the wisli for greater herds and relatively more 
food had something to do with the creation of 
this little group. In another cave of the time a 
model of a bear has been found. It had evi¬ 
dently been used as a target for spear thrusts 
and was probably the center of a semireligious 
dance. The primitive mind often delights in 
making figures to lx; used as instruments of 
destruction, much as the w'itch doctors in our 


Sculpture as a decorative art was the most 
frequent type of car\ed work in the Magda¬ 
lenian |xrriod. There are many car\’ings of 
horses' heads, reindeer, bison, and other ani¬ 
mals, on scepters and dart throwers. The illus¬ 
tration of a throwing stick, or atlatl (Fig. 27), 
now in the museum at Saint-Gennain-cn-Layc 
near Paris, shows how cleverly an animal might 
be made to fit the natural conformation of the 
lx)nc. Such commonplace ornament pla>^ a 
great part in later Gothic architecture, in w hich 
elaborately twined animals decorate capitals, 
choir .stalls, stained glasvS, and cathedral pin¬ 
nacles. In the first attempts of students who 
enjoy carving and whittling, particularly if the 
ma.ss of the object ornamented is not changed 
to the naturalistic form of the animal, one may 
often detect the characteristics of this early 
style, which led to the architecturzil sculpture 
of Northern Europ>e. \Vc shall later contrast 

Bison in Clajf, stressing the idea that 


* .M. de Begouen, the French archaeologist, has written an interesting novel, 
these works resulted from superstition and a belief in sorcery. 
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Fjq. 27 .— Magdalentan afiafi, or thiwwsiick (from oast) (fiaim-Geru-iiairKn. Lajx Muscutti). 


the Northern Europcitn scul|>turc with ihai of 
the Mcdiierrantan j>eciplcis> 

ArchitfCtiitf arid Omatnfnta! Our knosvl- 

edge of the architecture of earliest man is Uni- 
ited to recurring drawings (Eig. I8i^ that seem 
to ]X)riray the elevated sec lion of a round hut, 
Tltc Cro-Magnons probably listed in tepees or 
huts similar to those of our present Pima In¬ 
dians. We know that they used bone scrapers 
and needles> probably to clean and sew the 
skins for these dweiUngs. Aniliropologists now 
consider It likely that in Solutrean times some 
of the Cro-Magnons wandered wUh their skin 


A second tyj)e of ornament employed by 
early man is the plant, or phylomoqjhic, de¬ 
sign created by copying and stylizing the spirals 
and growth lines of plants. In such ornament 
the lines are usually long and flox^ng^ with a 
pattern of alternating strokes springing Irom a 
ccnU'al staff (Fig. 286)* 

A third type we call zooniorphic, or animal, 
design (Fig. 28r). 'Fhe impressionistic quality of 
such design may be due to haste or the desire 
to communicate an idea with the fewest pos¬ 
sible strokes. Useful in ideographic representa¬ 
tion,^ zoornorphlc design leads to the forma lion 



Fio. 2B.— a, it\ bwu: implcnientl wilh technoiiiurpluc 
dcM^n; f/f if\ phylomorpbic 

r, ztjomurphic drsijm*' ^ t’jffMJWK.) 


tents across the northern ice fields to the shores 
of America. 

In the held of ornamental design, early man 
cv'oivcd three kinds of geometric pattern. One 
type is illustrated by the markings on bone 
implements [Fig. 28d) and by die fllnt-chippcd 
rhythmical indentations in Solutrean weapons 
(Fig. t&d). Such ornamentation^ which is gov¬ 
erned by the technique of manufacturej is called 
technomorphic. The zigzag design produced by 
the crisscrossed ihong-^^ binding the flints to the 
shafts of the wea|Kjns furnishes an cv’cn more 
obvious example* We shall find technomorphic 
ornament playing an important part in the pot¬ 
ter)' manufacture of the age of polished stone, 
discussed in the followiiiig chapter. Tills type of 
design is likely to be straight-lined, angular, and 
geometric. 



Fig. 29,— a, mT^ioliihic painted pchblci. Mas d'AxiL 
h, picliDgearillst t, B^ihuslan; Sweden;; 2, Tatrt. Nfw 
Mfsjen; 3, Mesa V'erde, CutaradG. 


of alphabetic symbols, which l>egin to apfjear 
on the Euro]>can culture horizon in the late 
.Aziliaii period between 10,000 and 5000 n*c* 

In these three types of primitiv'c ornament 
we find the bases for all systems of decorative 
design. .Students who use them have a tendency 
toward ideoplastic art creation, which should 
lie encouraged and, when possible, refined by 
the study of natural objects. 

With the decline of Cro-Magnon art, Negroid 
and C.ehlc |>eoples migrated into Europe. The 
transitional ages between chipped- and jsol- 
ished-stone biiplemcnUi witnessed a birth of 
cercnioniai representation (Fig. 29). Symbolic 
art triumphed over Story telling or naturalistic 
art, and we may aupposc that during this pe¬ 
riod much attention was paid to ccrcmunial 
dancing and music. 
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Tht Temporal Arts 

Tlic same quality of imagination that helped 
earliest man design a more cfhcieni stone 
hatchet or construct a better home fur himsclT 
led him in leisure moments toward activities 
that TA'CPe notj in themselves, directly effident. 
The end result of these activities, however, was 
to increase his effectiveness hy^ so to speaks 
improving his morale. By going ceremoniously 
through the actions of killing the anteloiie, pyg¬ 
mies prepared themselves mentally to be better 
hunters. Repeating again and again certain 
magical fomuiiac, man convinced himself of 
hLs own importance. 

Such ceremonies were not only tonic btti 
pleasurable. When man repeated his magic for¬ 
mulae in vaiy-ing tones, perhaps going through 
measured rhythmical exercises in shooting the 
arrow into the pictuxc of the antelope, he not 
only made himself more effective but secured 
cnjoymcn t. Thus, with the discov'Cry of a musi¬ 
cal pattern of expression w'hich W'as applied to 
the arts of pairtting and the dance, one can see 
that earliest man really succeeded in uniting 
the physically useful and the pleasurable. It is 
impossible to decide how- much of his pleasure 
came from rctros^iection, how much from the 
anticipation of success, and huw' much from 
heightened muscular tonus gained by rhyth¬ 
mical repetition of motions. Probably all con¬ 
tributed to his feeling of satisfaction. 

The Dance. Instances of the ceremonial dra¬ 
matic action have already been cited in con¬ 
nection with the wall j.>aintLngs at C.ogiJiIt Boas, 
in bis Primitk't dN, points to the utilitarian 
origin of songs created by working groups. 
Sailors' chanteys furnish modern examples of 
utilitarian work songs. *Ihe K-wakiutI, an I In¬ 
dian tribe of the northwest American coast, 
has a canoe song in which every' syllabic is 
sung with H single stroke of the paddle. 

In the case of the most primitive hunting 
man we lack evidence that there was much 
gjroup activity. We can only imagine that the 
rhythmical feeling expressed in song or chant 
came from tviihin the singer and, as such, w ould 


have to be almost pure expression of his pulse, 
his breathing, or his muscular action. \\''ords 
repeated in rhythm with one's own pulse can 
cast an almost hypnotic spell. Having set some 
goal of achievement l)y repeating a formula for 
its attainment over and over, man can build 
up w'iihin himself a iKrIief in his own powers to 
aitaitu Couc demonstrated ihU with a formula; 

Every day, in every way, 1 am getting better 
and better.” 

A/im'f. I nvcsdgations of the aboriginal tribes 
in South America, Africa, and .Australia offer 
an opjxi^rtunity to reconstruct in some measure 
the mtjjiical life of very- early peoples. Records, 
for example, of the songs of Atistralian btish- 
men still living on early Stone Age levels have 
been made by the professors of the L^nis'ersity 
of .\delaidc. The examples reproduced by Sir 
Walter Da\'ics, in his iuxik The Pursttii of A/unr, 
show' the prime characteristics of all primitive 
song. A phrase of words, starting high, moves 
dow'nward through a primitive scale of fix'C 
notes. This downward movement h natural to 
all human speech. The voice at the beginning 
of a sentence has greater strength than at the 
end and its dimuiuiion in volume leads to a 
descent In pitch. The bushman, so Davies tells 
us, re[>eated his song over and over again, 
always using the same sequence of notes, rais¬ 
ing his voice at the beginning, lowering it at 
the end. 

Just as races and individiLials differ in their 
natural likes and dislikes for physioplastic and 
ideoplasdc representation, 30 primitive races 
tend to develop either the rhythm of the drums 
or the harmony inherent in the whistle or flute. 
Bone whistles used thousands of years ago have 
been found In the French cavea {Fig. 20t/). Bun¬ 
dles of cut reeds that give forth pipe tunes made 
up the earliest organ, and human voices singing 
together produced, fortuitously at first, the ele¬ 
ments of harmony. The dance stimulates titc 
rhythmical faculties. Music and dancing arc 
united in the ceremonial play of primitive man, 
as we may judge from listening to phonographic 
recording of American Indian rhythms. 
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Poetry. All primitive ceremonious action con¬ 
sists of closely interwoven dance, music, and 
poetry. His primar>' purpose being pure ex¬ 
pression, the primitive being docs not feel the 
need for differentiation. .An example will illus¬ 
trate the {)oint. .An Eskimo hunter, cast adrift 
on a floating cake of ice, was lost for many 
days. When finally rescued, he gave to his peo¬ 
ple the following song: 

Aya, I ain joyful; this is good! 

Aya, therr is nothing but icc around me, that is good! 
Aya, I am joyful; that is good! 

N(y country is nothing but slush, that is good I 
•Aya, I am joyful; this is good! 

Aya, when, indeed, will this end? this is good! 

I am tired of watching and waking, this is good!* 

Here is a record of man’s gallant protest 
against the forces of death. The Eskimo doubt¬ 
less composed and sang the song to himself as 
he jumped up and dow n and flapped his arms 
to keep warm, thus opposing himself to fate 
with a constant repetition of his belief in his 
owm ritality. Little wonder that the entire vil¬ 
lage, so Boas telk us, took up the song. Its 
courage was inspiring. 

Art, in its essence, b an expression of man’s 
inner faith in hb own ability to overcome life’s 
vicissitudes. As such, art must have been born 
with man. If we w'ere to try to consider it as a 
thing apart from hb other activities, we should 
have to call art simply man’s instinct for 
scif-afhrmation. 

Anthropological Theories 

Thus far in thb chapter we have discussed 
the poetic theories concerning the origin of man 
and we have revicw’ed numerous examples of 
the art of primitive man. We should now turn 
to the theories that the anthrop>ologists have 
evolved to explain in scientific terms these ar- 
tbtic expressions. 

Theories Expressing Religion and Magic 

George Grant .\IacCurdy, in hb book Human 
Origins^ takes the view held by most students of 
* See Journal of .Amrruan Folk Lore, Vol. 7, p. 50. 


anthropology’ that the origins of art are proba¬ 
bly religious and magical. In regard to art’s 
magical .significance, MacCurdy points to the 
fact that an inventory of cave art reveals that 
the great majority of e.xamples represent ani- 
mab that were difficult to capture or beasts of 
prey that were feared by earliest man. In many 
cases these animals arc portrayed as weninded 
or as having been strtick by darts, while the 
dart throwers arc practically always car\’ed to 
resemble the animals Ix’ing hunted. MacC’urdy 
also points to the fact that there b much evi¬ 
dence of sex w’orship in Paleolithic times, so 
that the little figures of the women probably 
had something to do with a magic to achieve 
fecundity. 

Theories Stressing Technique and Imagina¬ 
tion 

Not all anthrop>ologists take the same point 
of view’ as MacCurdy. Bojis and De Morgan 
fumbh noticeable exceptions. In hb book Pre¬ 
historic .4rtf He Morgan writes that hb study of 
early artbtic productions has led him to believe 
that art had two distinct origins: (1) delight in 
technical skill and (2) interest in the imagina¬ 
tive conception. He points out that weapons 
that have symmetry’ and earliest pottery that 
has form must both have been simply utili¬ 
tarian objects. From the creation of these u-seful 
objects, Dc Morgan maintains, the artbt would 
derive a secondary delight, which would have 
.somewhat the effect of an aesthetic impulse. 

Franz Boas in Primitive Art sums up the an¬ 
thropological evidence in the words u.sed at 
the head of thb chapter and in the following 
paragraph: 

The aesthetic effect of artbtic work developing 
from the control of technique alone is based on the 
jo>’ engendered b\' the niasters’ of technique and also 
b>’ the pleasure produced by the perfection of form, 
llte enjoyment of form may have an elevating effect 
upon the mind but this U not its primary effect. Its 
source b in particular the pleaiture of the virtuoso 
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wlio ovrrconrfs ifchnici^j dllFiculiJcs thHi baffle his 
deverncss. As king as any deeper mcanini^ is fell in 
the signirieancc of fartn+ its effect Is for most itidi- 
vtdu^Ls pleasiirablCj rrol ele%'ailiig,^ 

Social TheorifS 

In the opinions of KlacCurdy, Dc Morgan^ 
and BoaSf one may see a progression of thought 
away from the natural, tiscfuh functional 
asf>M:ts of art toward the point of view that 
aesthetic activity may exist for its own sake- 
Ernst Grossc, in Thu lifgirtmttgs of Aitj has called 
attention to the fact that artistic activity is in 
many ways similar to play. Nevertheless, he 
finds in men’s desire for decoration a possible 
evidence for a separate aesthetic instinct. Ikxly 
painting, for example, although in greater part 
carried on as a ceremonial asj^eet of life by 
primitive people, is now and then practiced 
by some savage for the mere joy of painting 
himself. Grossc also noticed that ornament at 
some time was used as protection but, like 
Professors Baldwin Brown and Herbert Read 
of the University of Edinburgh, he points to 
the fact that there are times when primitive 
art cannot be traced to any of the above social 
impulses. 

The Utilitarian Theory 

it is a far cr>^ from the evidence presented by 
these anthropologists to the modern specialized 
theory tliat art exists for its own sakc^ Our lask 
through the rcmainiiig chapters of the Exiok 
consists in tracing the development of this idea. 
One wray to bridge the gap betw ecn the thoughts 
of the man in the cave and the cultured man 
of today would be to consider that everything 
which man represented in his art was a wish 
created by his imagination for welUbcing or 
better circumstance. Today everyone has de¬ 
sires that are not easily achieved in material 
terms. The work of art can scr^'e as a urtified 
symbol of the goals to which we would attain. 
Professor De Witt Parker of the University of 


Illinois, in hk Ixxik Th Anatysii (tf Art^ has 
called attention to this idea in the words: 

In life aesthetic expression is casual and transient 
—in art it Is made permanent for all %vho can under- 
stand its language. Hence in art and in an only do 
we find an enduring record of the dreams of the race. 
Furthertnorc, ihrougli artistic escpresidci'i the dream 
is not only preset^Td, it is transfomicd. There is 
given to it inevitably a coherence, a clarity, an in- 
lelligibitiry which culierv^isc it could not ptissns. 

. . , Art is the clariPcailon, the comniuiticable 
value of a dream.* 

In a later \'>ook Professor Parker has stressed 
this idea of permanence and concludes that 
art’s peculiar value probably lies in making 
permanent the flux of the w'orld. Parker’s theory^ 
thus seems very' much like that of the Swiss an 
historian, Worringcr, who held that the chief 
attribute of primitive an was its desire to reduce 
life to a condition of permanence. 

Summary 

Cro-Magnon art presents all the elements of 
aesthetic invention in their simplest form, as 
well as most of the techniques manifest In the 
arts of later people. Studying this, one observes 
that art arises from no single fundamental urge 
but accompanies the instincts of self-preserva¬ 
tion, procreation, and the developing rciigious 
and social senses, aiding all the better to ex¬ 
press themselves, so that their values are ap¬ 
parent to the primitive social group. 
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CHAPTER ril 

The Arts of Agricultural Man 

Wind fioirt' oomnicncci Id 53ii|5- 
Wind nnw crtn)mrn<T4 ui 
Wind nuV^' comirtriicn lu un^i 
Tlir land sirtichm iKftJinc me, 

BcftH'*' ntf it itrclchr^ nway. 

*"So^O QF TJ-iH hwA India Ks”' 


jiftT ORiui^AiED amonR: ihc mast primi* 
/I tivc hurt ting men in connection tvith 
X jL. three fundamental desires: (1) ^ wish 
un [he pan of man to conquer the intangible 
elements of his environment through magic, 

(2) a desire for pleasurable omameniatiuo» ^trd 

(3) aticed to ex press himself as an entityopi Jest'd 
to natural forces. Although some of hU gt?o- 
metric ornamental designs may have l>een sym¬ 
bolic (Fig, 2^a\ the greater jjart of man's art 
was an c.xprcssion through lifelLke representa¬ 
tions of animals painted u^Kin the cavern walls 
or engraved ujinn his implements. 

The cave painter and hunter disappeared 
from Europe at the clo.se of the lee Age. almost 
12^000 years ago. Xcw races from Asia and 
.■\frica mingled with the older Crf>-Magnon 
pjcoplcs and the resulting mixture forscMjk the 
ways of the hunter, to till the soil. Todays al¬ 
though a few' trifjcs in .r\tistralia and 'I’ierra 
del I’uego .still live on the hunting levels, ft>r 
the most part the cave man as an active artist 
has become a thing of the pa.'il. 

StudenLs of .social devclopmcn^peak of the 
changed culture of the NPfditerra'fican ha.dn 
between the Iftth and 3rd millennia as the 
Mother .Age. or the matriarchal state of society. 
They (joint to the fact that, since life in the 
hunting age depends upon the strength and 
skill <)f the male, social pjwer there is pn'- 


dominantly masculine. In the second stage, 
when both men and w-onien are able to till 
the soil^ social life comes to rev'olve more around 
the homCt which Is dominated by the mo¬ 
ther. AnthrOjKJloglsts and archaeologists, with 
their eyes upon tangible evidence, call this 
the age of polished stone, or the Neolithic 
age. 

Changing: Mental Characteristics of 
Agricultural Man 

.Shakesfvearc, as wc have seen, found some¬ 
where in the racial consciousness, or pjerhaps 
in the backward dlstriccs of England, either a 
memory' or a living example of llaliban. the 
man from the caves. In the second part of 
l'fiu5f, GtH-che, the German poe(-|>hUoso|)hcr. 
carries us hack to the matriarchal state through 
which all advanced phase.s of human society 
have (ia.«ed. ^Vhcn Faust asks Mephistophcles 
to produce the ghtJSLs of Helen and Paris, the 
rnfjst iwrfmly fortned human lieings, Meptils- 
Migiheles replies that there U but tine way to re¬ 
create them—for the key to perfect form he must 
go to*^The Mothers.” Here, again, through the 
linc.s of a modern poetic genius we are linked 
with the mysterious past of the race. 

The psychologist G, Stanley Hall suggested 
that all developing children ttrow' through, first. 


^TratwJation hy Frank Kuxsell, from Annual Rf/K¥i o/ ifin Burfou u/ Amerkun Hitknotofiy^ Smilhsoiiian 

Emtitution, Washinifian, D. C. 
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Fra. —Op kraal: S* late dwelling, Switzerland. 


the hunting, thru the matriarchal, stage* To 
judge from his w'ork.'i of an, a sul>tlc change 
must have takea place tn the psyche of man as 
he passed from the hunting to the domestic 
stage* Certainly the character of his an work 
changed. Expression for its own sake and the 
propitiation of spirits seem no longer to have 
sufiiced. The Impulse to decorate himself and 
to make ornamental clothing apparently in¬ 
creased greatly. Above all, as we shall see, the 
art of agricultural man w^as characterized hy 
a great desire for completion. For him the end 
of art appears to have been technical finish or 
perfection. 

Dfsire /w Pfr/tclion in Imptmfnis. This desire 
for perfeciion appears first of all in the realm 
of the most practical objects. Tlic spearheads 
and stone axes, no longer necessary in hunting 
—for there was little hunting—became prac¬ 
tical as hoes, axes, knives, and corn pounders, 
or as aid-'i in building* The stone implenicnis of 
man from that time on arc streamlined* Alt 
the rough i)Ut rhythmical chipping was ground 
dowm and polished so that the ax or the spear¬ 
head Isccamc smooth and pleasant to ihe touch. 
This change In surface indicates that man’s 
sense of touch had become so refined, he couki 
no longer enjoy handling a rough stone. A 
refined sense of touch, associated with a refined 
sense of sight, hits a great deal to do with the 
appreciation of sculpture. 


Dfsirif /or Ottierly Drsign in and Ftmi- 

mnr Ctqfu. The second difference in the mind 
of nian as demonstrated by his changing art 
interest can be seen in the increasing number of 
domestic arts or crafts that arose in connection 
with the home-building desires of the women. 
Settled on his farm, which produced food for 
the long winter months, man wa-s no longer 
forced continually to seek for game. He then 
had the leisure necessary to perfect his art work* 
Dnirr Jar Alorf Siahit OTgojti::ation aj ,Voc(V(f'* 
Finally, the greater organ iitatlon of the family 
around the farm acre and the fire led to a new, 
more stable organization of the tribe on the 
domestic model* Around the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean and in Southern *Asia between 10,000 
s.c. and aOCM) b.c., one could have found iriljtcs 
living in villages and towns as do the Pueblo 
Indians, the .Africans (Fig. 30a), and the pile 
dwellers of Molucca today (Fig* 30ft). This 
social organization took place around tw'o 
chiefs: one, a war chief, syniliolic of the mascu¬ 
line hunting or fighting functions; the other, a 
medicine man, symbolic of the femiiiiine domes¬ 
tic element* At the direction of these leaders, 
ceremonies were elaborated and performed as 
complicated religious dramas. Thcw'omcn con- 
sLrucied great communal buildings, some of 
which still exist in the Indian pueblos or African 
kraals. In their spare time they made pottery 
utensils or wove the cuiuvaied cotton and flax. 
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The two new' arw of weaving and pottery- mak¬ 
ing, unknown to the hunting man, rose to a 
dominant position, replacing the desire for real- 
btic painting and sculpture. 


to imxlify their designs still further or to retain 
certain elements. 'Huis on ver>' primitive levels 
it may Ixr said that a design is the product and 
property of the group mind. The same holds 



Fio. 31.—Cherokee Indian basket. 


The Rise of Technomorphic Desig 



Baskft and Textile ll’eacing. The technique of 
weaving creates a design of alternate echeloned 
markings. Tlie impressions made by the earliest 
textiles have in some ca.ses been preserved for 
us in neolithic pile dwellings, as well as on some 
of the prehistoric American pottery'. Whether 
liscd in basket or cloth weaving, the technique 
in its simplest form is the running of one set of 
threads or grasses over and under another set 
(Fig. 31). By alternating black gra.ss or raffia 
with white, one may make the earliest, the 
checkerboard, design. By modifying this further 
w'ith various colored threads sew'n through the 
meshes of the woven cloth, almost any design 
can be built up of squares lapping one over the 
other, like the scales of a fish. This last tech¬ 
nique is known as imbrication. 

Today in W'atching Navajo weaving (Fig. 32), 
one may see the design work out in checker¬ 
board, twill, or echelon pattern. It Is apparent 
that design and technique grow simultaneously, 
one influencing the other. Since no two blan¬ 
kets look exactly alike, the weavers apparently 
do not have a clear memory image of old de¬ 
signs but arc continually forced to create anew, 
making very slight innovations as they go. The 
voiced appreciation of the tribe cames them 


true, though less obviously, for artistic com¬ 
position in more advanced culture stages. 

Since the weaving of baskets and cloth lead.s 
to a technomorphic design which changes all 
motifs to quasi-geometrical or checkerboard 
effects, naturalistic design must be simplified, 
and curved lines must be created as zigzags 
(Fig. 33). The resultant conventionalization 



Fkj. 33.—Geometmation of nature form* in weaving. 
(A/ifr Mead, Bull. Amn. Mtu. tf .S'aittral Httlery.) 


achies’cs an aesthetic effect through its rhythm 
rather than through its natural quality. The 
surface of the fabric, furthermore, demands a 
rather flat treatment. We have come to asso¬ 
ciate fabric with flatness to such an extent that 
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a carpel or wallpaper design which happens 
to Ik* physioplastic and highly conirastcd in 
lighi and shade gives us a disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion, because it seems unsuitable to the medium 
of expression. In such subtle, yet normal, social 
wav’s as this has taste been fonned. 

Bark and Ijathrr Dfsi^n. 'I'hc work in bark 
and leather in the agricultural age provides 
another source of lechnomorphic design that 
has left its traces in present-day art. Some of 
the American Plains Indians and the tril>es of 
British Columbia decorate their leather-covered 
rectangular boxes with designs that indicate 
where the comers of the sides are ItKated (Fig. 
34a). Persians, the origin of whose pottery de¬ 
signs can lie directly traced to agricultural .Stone 
Age sites, still create fine tiles ornamented in 
designs many of which originally evolved frt)m 
leaiherwork. 

Crramic Dfsign. The origins of aljstract and 
geometric design in ceramics may Ixr found in 
the crudest fomts of pottery manufacture. Two 
possible explanations have l>een given to ac¬ 
count for the invention of this new art. The 
child playing v^aih clay soon learns to think 
of the accidental impressions from its fingers as 
cups. When allowed to harden in the sun, the 
crude form would naturally suggest itself as a 
counterpart of a primitive gourd or coconut¬ 
shell cup. It is possible that the baked-clay 
hovs’l owes its origin in part to the daubing of 
primitiv'e baskets with clay in order that they 
might hold grain. Such liaskets, with the clay 


inside, have been found in ruined cliff dwell¬ 
ings. One may imagine a basket so daubed as 
burning by accident and then being discovered 
to have hardened into a bowl iKraring a lat¬ 
ticed design. 

'Fhe potters in the pueblos, who work with¬ 
out wheels, take a roll of clay and coil it around 
as a spiral upon a flat stone, thus forming a 
l>asc. They* then press the clay dovsm with their 
fingers or a stick (Fig. 346) so that one coil 
adheres to the next, keeping the surfaces moist 
and tight, meanwhile, to prevent the formation 
of air bubbles. .\s the finger or the stick travels 
over the surface, pressing the coils together, it 
leaves a series of indentations and these, with 
the lines of the coils, form a lechnomorphic 
pattern. Today, some I ndian women begin coil¬ 
ing their poLs in low liaskets, the design of the 
mold remaining on the finished pot. 

The Ontral European lake dwellers made a 
ver>' simple pottery u{)on which shells and 
weaving or plant stems were impressed licfore 
firing (Fig. 34c). 'ITie impression of a single stem 
or shell does not constitute a design, but if the 
motif Is rejieated around the pot, the clement 
of repetition as.sures one that a willed intelli¬ 
gence desiring rhythmic expression has lieen at 
work. Design or composition has been defined 
as the arrangement of two or more objects or 
motifs to achieve unity. 

I.ater in the development of pottery making, 
as the primitive cultures grew older, the sur¬ 
face of the pot was smoothed and then painted 
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Upon with otliifr tolorfd cluys. Such Is the jmwtT 
of [r^dition^ however, thai ihc painted patterns 
often dup]icj^ted the older tcchnoxniorphic pat^ 
terns. When a dcsii^n thtis shows the intluencc 
of its earlier oriKin; it is still kiif^vn by the 
original name but Is spoken of as secondary or 
derived ornament. Thus a piece of jMJitery 
might bear a painted secondary' ornament de¬ 
rived from lechnomctrphic designs. 

Fundammial Pottfty Shapes^ The ^KJtlcry shapes 
that we have [tiday may be traced hack to a 
few' original forms* The first uf these, the uni¬ 
versal 1 x 1 wl type, originated pcrhafis as a copy 
of hasketis'are (Fig* 35a)* The bowl pictured 
here (Fig* 35A) comes from north Germany, and 
the basket from the Morjul Indian pueblos of 
Arizona. The inlinente of the basket technitpie, 
evident in the lines on the Ixwsi as well as its 
shape, is unmistakable. 


FitJ. 35.^^, Indiftn tiaskel, Moqui; bawl* llanminr, 
Gertttany; r, honifini^ bowl fL'ludc)* J span. 

The second or hanging-basket type (Fig* 3.5f) 
shows a piece of |a|>aniese Usvdi ware, perhaps 
2,000 years old. The nubbins left on. the sides 
represent the old modilied handles or places 
where drawstrings might have Ijccn inserted in 


a skin hasket. Similar hanging poLs, some of 
which may lie seen in the museum at Rcichestcr, 
New York, were made fiy the Iroquois Indians* 

The third type is an atteouauxl EK.twl to 
which, in some eases, a handle or handles niny 
lie attached, turning it into a fiitcher or an 
urn (Fig. 3Cmi;), Engraved lines decorate ihc sur¬ 
face of this jhlr'd\vc]ling (Kjttery, ur, as was 
niitcd in some instances, spiral shells, (jrv.vscd 
into the sides, may produce the tlesircd decora¬ 
tive efTect. .Nn other style of ornament that some¬ 
times occurs in early pottery is an inlay of clay 
it] a contrasting color inserted into the en¬ 
graved lines and baked, so that the design 
shnwa while, or red, or black. 1 he prrhisiurid 
inhahlmncs of Asia Minor used the inlay methtx:! 
(O a great extent, and it was still further devel- 
ojx’d by tEic Eemvian Indians* 

With the addition of a base [<j a Ixiwl, pat¬ 
terned |ierhap5 after an egg tir a coconut shell 
and Supported by a wixidcn ftxjt, (he [Miller 
discovered the chalice, or goblet, form. The 
carlie.>ii examples of ihb type of |x>i!ery" come 
from Crete and dale fnxn the 4th millennium 
lieforr Christ (Fig. 36^). The chalice, or goblet, 
one of the Ijwi shapes to develop, is found in 
LLH earliest form, covered with a slip of clay 
painted in another color and bred omo (he 
surface. 

T he final lypx:, the drinking cup or ladle, is 
found among the cliff dsvcllcrs of our South- 
wesi (Fig. .36c). The Indian cup pro^bably had 
w'tioden prototvfjcs, for similar forms in wood 
have Ixjcn discovered in the Swm pile dwrilings. 
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From such simple shapes, goa^ernctl for fhe 
greater part by use, the finest Greek, Chinese, 
and Mohammedan potierv' cwlves. To bring 
the crude primith'C forms to the nu>st nearly 
perfect creations of the potters art, houes'er, 
required thousands of vears of refinement (Ftg. 
37). 

In discussing the aesthetic criteria by which 
to judge the excellence of potter)", we must bear 
in mind that the potter is continuaUv trying to 
refine the sha|>es of his pens tow-ard forms which 
are stable. Pottery, originating in use, should 
never appear unstable, and a piece that trans¬ 
gresses this law' cannot have lasting appeal. 

In the late Neolithic age one finds the pitcher 
type, or um, molded into the shai>c of a torso 
with cap and human features, to serve as a 
burial urn for cremations (I’ig. The bowl, 
too, suffered modification. Placed on three legs 
forming a tripod, it became a symbolic cere¬ 
monial dish of great importance to the mcial- 
\%'orkers (Figs. 38d, and i). As pottery shapes 
were taken over Ijy' mcialw'Orking tribes in the 
bronze stage of culture, they Ijccame sharp- 
edged and angular. The influence ijf the metal¬ 
working technique in aesthetic production tends 
loivard the precise and the angular. As j 4 ot- 
tery, these examples do not seem particularly 
pleasant. 

After the age of me ml there appears applique 
ornament; ornament, that is, molded and 
pressed on the surface so that it stands out 
in relief. Small molds have been found in France 
and South America for use in making indented 
and applied ornaments. .Such escrtsccnces upon 
pottery, not being proper to the original an, 
usually appear unpleasant (Fig. 3i?r). In an, 
that only Is satisfying ’tvhich \a true to the nature 
of the material with w’hich ii has usually been 
associated. 'Fhis consiitutcji the principle of the 
suitability of matcriaL The man of the agri¬ 
cultural age felt this **sadredness"* of natural 
materiaLs to such an extent that in the repre- 
seniaiional art of sculpture he retained, un- 
mod i fied, the natural forms of rock and 
tree. 


Camei Jfiwifro/wm. The sculpture of the nco- 
lithEc culture, like the painting on the pottery, 
IS siylLzed, but stylized in such a way that the 
block of carv'cd stone or wood rctain.s as nearly 


Flo. 3&. -Tripods. Troj', tripod pitcher, UW n.e. 

SshlstsnaniCli A, Chinn, /Jio, or drinktniif vcwcl, 
Shang D^'niiiiy, nboul 1800 -t SOO a,c, dt 
c, CoslA lUca {afitr ('tutui, /VimiJ'riv tjtprtimMan 
a] iht /VoTi'nrBf t'jTrEWTjrYf 

as possible its original shape. .A particular stune 
Ijecomcs powerful through religiou.s belief—it 
must be given a face, hands, breasts—but it 
must not lose its stony quality. These character- 
isdes are noticeable in the illustration of the 
piece from the groiiu of Croizard in France 
(Fig. 39ia). Here the features arc merely sug- 
gc.sied, but the suggestion alone is enough to 
stir die imagination. 

From the mountains of Kt-niucky comes the 
litdc atone statue W'hieh may be compared ^vith 
the tToizard piece (Fig, 39i). The face of this 
piece shows a flattening of the features. This 
fault in technique is characterisik of almost 
all the efforts of beginners ivhcn they carve a 
figure to l>e viewed from one angle only. Chil¬ 
dren in the early grades of school usually make 
the face flat and draw arms on die sides of the 
liody. 

'Fhe decorative cflect, which seems to have 
been increasingly desired as neolithic culture 
advanced, appears at lis best in ihe w'ork of 
Central and South .American.sculptors. The hu¬ 
man figure of green stone from Me,xico [Fig. 
39f), now in the Ihiited States .National Mu¬ 
seum, illustrates anotherstage in the trend away 
from the naturalistic. The eyes, mouth, nose, 
and headdress are reduced to geometric lines, 
while (he body nriains a rectangular shape. 
The Eurofsean siatuclte from the Cyclades Is- 
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Fio. 39. — Ncolithir »ti>nc figures, o, Croizard, France; h, Kentucky (Louu\'iile Public Library); r, Mexico; d, 

Cyclades Islands. 


lands in the Ronigsberg Museum (Fig. 39</) 
exhibits the violin form, which continued in 
Northern European sculpture until Christian 
times, when the musical instrument itself in¬ 
herited the shape. 

The greater part of the sculpture coming 
from the late Stone .Age culture is in baked clay 
and has been modeled rather than carved. 
Wood and .stone carvnng allow of no replace¬ 
ment if an error in technique produces the 
wrong effect. Hence, to achieve a naturalistic 
result the worker must have considerable skill. 
With clay, howev-er, it is alway's possible to 
patch and repair. Thus it is that most novices 
like to work in clay. 

From the prehistoric temples of Malta and 
Crete come many examples like the little figure 
of the w’oman lying on her couch (Fig. 40). 
She seems to be a direct descendant of the 
Venus of Willendorf, but differs in that she is 
dressed in underskirt and overskirt, with sur¬ 
face designs. The rounded hcav>' form and the 
construction of the couch suggest that the 
model in stone really was copied from some¬ 
thing conceived in clay. We feel the influence 
of the one material on the other, which brings 
us to the point that one of the chief duties of 
our developing sense of taste lies in determining 
appropriate materials. 

As the w’orth of the group became manifest, 
the personal human clement in art seems to 


have declined. Even body painting and tattoo¬ 
ing, transferred to clothing and aficiAvard to 
clay sculptures (Fig. 41), show that certain of 
the designs, derived perhaps from sewing or 
weaving, gradually came to be desired IxTcause 
of their magical significance or through linkage 
with certain universal sign.s, such as the sun, 
the moon, or lightning. 

Wood Carmng and Wall Dfcoralion. The art of 
the wood carv'cr also contributes to the tech¬ 
nical side of design development. As one may 
easily discover by experimenting with an ordi¬ 
nary- angled wood-car\-ing chisel or a jienknife, 
a great variety of geometric designs composed 
of simple cuts can be made with but one tool. 
They will all have a rather blocky appear¬ 
ance, and the regular character of the line 
displays a sharpness that gives an aesthetic effect 
of power rather than of lieauty. Most primitive 
decorative wood car\'ing relics for its effect 
upon strong contrasts of light and shade (Fig. 
42). 

The use of color adds interest to the wood 
carvings of the Polynesians and Alaskans. In 
.Alaskan work the surfaces of boxes, totem poles, 
and wooden canoes arc ornamented with de¬ 
signs so rounded and polished that the wood 
loses some of its original car\'cd character and 
resembles stone. .Areas of color arc outlined 
with black, so that they appear flat (Fig. 43<i). 
This flatness gives a decorative quality that is 
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appropriate to wall painting on a large scale. 
In South and Central America, as will he 
shown in a later chapter^ late neolithic painted 
wall calling comes to highest development, the 



FiC. *<0,—Clay figure, Hal SaflLcni, Mai [a. 


motifs imiltng phy-iioplastic and ideoplastie ele¬ 
ments in a monumental siy’e ?itrangciy like one 
comic-pa pier art. 

Saftd Painting. In the preceding chapter, the 
paintings from the rock shelter of Ckigpl in 
Spain (Fig. 24A)^ made on Old Stone Age cul¬ 
ture levels, served to demonstrate the first steps 
toward the abstract art of the Neolithic age. 
In the iraditionaJ ceremonies of the South Afri¬ 
can and Western American Indian tribes of our 
own day, we may trace a further step in this 
development. Accurate observ^atinns of the 
Navajo ritual connected with the construction 
of sand paintings make clear the psychology of 
the primitive artist and the aesthetic and social 
significance of his work. 

The Navajo's sand paintings are by nn means 
a simple aesthetic exercise carried on for the 
love of art or the creation of beauty, but arc 
part of an elaborate ritual connected with the 
healing of the sick. The complete treatment of 
a desperate illness includes not only the use of 
such therapeutic measures as sweat baths and 
herbs, but also, as a more effective agent, the 
singing of chants and the painting of a sacred 
picture to prupitiaic the powerful wind-gods, 
who art thought to have brought the plague. 
From agricultural levels, therefore, comes the 
liclief stressed in modern medical literature that 
art has some sort of therapeutic value. 


The painting, which usually shows animals 
and plants, the wind-gotls^ ,and perhajis the 
colorful rainiww-god, instructs the sick man 
as to hb proper place in the world of super- 



Fxta. 41^—Puinifii clay figure, 
Klicrvsc, Jugoslavia. 


human forces. In this W'orfc of art appear the 
first sign3 of a later, more advanced, cultural 
philosophy which regards the completed ivork 
as a symbol of sujxrrhuman unity. The chant 
or prayer sung when the painting is finished 
clarihes the relation of the |jainter to the di¬ 
vinity symbolized. 

When: the tinrk rain veils the doorway. 

To which the path runs o'er the raittbow, 

Where the hghuting tj hi^h on top, 

Where the he-rain itayii high tin top, 

O malc-Rod 

Wjih yoiFf crown of dark clouds 
Come to us. . , . 

After the medicine chanter has invoked the 
deity and asked him to firing many good gifts 
to mankind, for which man will grecc him with 
pleasure, he ends: 

Pleasantly mny I walk about (live). 

Before mr it wilt be pleasant 
Behind nW it wilt be pleasant 
With ah my surrounding^ plciuuinl 
[ will witlk abmil 
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Pleasant again it has come to be 
Pleasant again it has come to be.' 

The gaps between painting and sculpture 
and between carved, applique, and stamped 



Fkj. 42.—Oarved door, Nfaori Hall of Judgment. 

(Courtesy oj Attcktand Museum, ,NVa? Zealand.) 

work were not known to the Central American 
Indiam. In their painted-stucco wall reliefs 
the>' combined all the styles. Mixing clay and 
lime with colors, they applied the compound 
to the carved wall surface, choosing a design 
that harmonized with the technomorphic archi¬ 
tectural decoration so as to produce a consist¬ 
ent architectural whole. The surface was then 
repainted. 

After obscr\’ing the technomorphic desigms 
gradually expanding until they ornament not 
only the implements but the walls surrounding 
agricultural man, one is led to inquire as to the 
status of architecture on neolithic levels. 

Architecture in the Agricultural Age 

Residential Architecture. Home life demands the 
building of permanent dwellings. In the age of 


hunting man, the houses were impermanent 
skin tents, brush shelters, or caves. The agri¬ 
culturists built in wood, brick, or stone. Wher- 
c\rr neolithic man has lived, the records of his 


Fio. 43.— a, painting from house front, Tnmshian 
(from hrmz Httas, l^rimitu* .Art, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.); b, wall painting, cavate 
dwelling, Rito dc los Frijole*. 

village life may be studied in the round and 
rectangular pits left where his houses stood. 
The earliest house form discovered in Eurojx*, 
a HalLstatt dwelling in Grussgartach, W'iirttcra- 
berg, had a rectangular shape, with low walls. 
Still clinging to the ancient walls were found 
remnants of yellow plaster painted with white 
and red zigzag lines similar to those from the 
ruined cliff dwellings at Rito de los Frijoles in 
New’ Mexico (Fig. 436). Houses like the Gross- 
gartach example were roofed with poles and 
earth. 'Fhc villages of the |)eriod were walled 
or palisaded and often moated (Fig. 306). 

The hut urns (Figs. 44<i, 6) represent two still 
earlier types of house, built in both round and 
rectangular styles, with thatched roofs. These 
little models were made as repositories for the 
cremated Ixxlies of the dead. It may be that 
the concept of the human body as a house for 
the spirit grew up at that time, for some of the 
hut urns gradually came to assume human 
shape, and were decorated with nose and eyes 
(f ig. 44f). Until a few years ago, there were 
Indian villages in northern New York, with 
houses like the ones shown in the hut urns. 
The Navajo hogan is constructed practically 
the same as the house of the beaver (Fig. 
44</). 


* Tramlation by Father Hailes, O.F.M. Dr. Washington .Matthews’s widely quoted translation of this mcdicin 
ceremony has the last lines read, “In Ijeauly I walk. With Ijeauly before me, etc.” The Navajo words mean th 
pleasant condition which comes with regained health. As far as we know, our m<xlem term “beauty” with a] 
Its complex overtones docs not occur to the primitive. ^ 
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For the student interested in the civic arts 
or in community planning, the development 
of the great pueblos and cliff dwellings holds 
the greatest interest. Such communal dwellings 
usually center around two structures: the great 
underground rooms or kivas in which the males 
congregate under the leadership of the war 
priest and the smaller, cell-like apartments 
built by the women under the .supervision of 
the medicine man. 

The picture of the kiva from the prehistoric 
pueblo at Aztec, Xew Mexico (Fig. 45), re¬ 
stored and photographed by Earl Morris, 
shows the probable origin of all domed archi¬ 
tecture in the beaver-hut prototypes. Around 
the circular wall, sunk in a pit in the ground, 
the Indians placed pilasters at regular inter¬ 
vals. Upon these they laid a row of logs cut at 
the ends so as to fit snugly against one another. 
Another row was placed upon the first, a little 
nearer to the center, and still another alx)vc 
that, until finally, at the top, only a small open¬ 
ing remained. .As the logs were laid, moist earth 
or clay was tam|)ed around the outside, until 
the final layers of logs emerged almve the 
ground. .A circular stone wall filled with earth 
protected the upper part »>f the structure. The 
hole left in the top became the entrance. In the 
center of this underground lodge was a great 
council fire supplied with a draft of air by a 
duct, which crossed the floor and ran up inside 
the wall. The ceremonies connected with the 
kiva are accurately descriljed in the novel The 
Delight Makers by »he archaeologist, Bandelier. 

Contrasted with ihb kiva building for the 
males were the communal houses or pueblos 


for the women and children (Fig. 46). The 
picture shows, to the left of the foremost ladder, 
the platform of the medicine man who super¬ 
vised the feminine activities of the tribe, sur¬ 
rounded by the w'cll-buill, straight-walled 
rooms of a cliff dweller’s pueblo, the so-called 
Spruce-tree House at Mesa Wrde in southern 
Colorado, fn pueblos such as this the rooms 
were built around a court or in a semicircle, 
forming an outer defen.sive wall. 'Hie illustra¬ 
tion shows clearly the careful building methexis 
and the angular step-back construction, which 
dev'cloped naturally from the character of the 
building materials and the necessity for a com¬ 
pact community. The ap{>carancc of this sec¬ 
tion of one of the earliest North American 
towns b not unlike that of our latest .sk>'scraper 
cities. In meeting the need for light and air, 
for storage room, and for defense, the builders 
arrived at a similar, almost cry'stalline, aes¬ 
thetic form. 

The lake dwellings (Fig. 30A) built by the 
Swiss .Alpine people more than 7,000 years ago 
were constructed over the water, with tamped 
earthen floors. The walls of the huts were 
wattled, that is, woven like basketwork, and 
plastered with mud. Some huts were built on 
sunken rafts, others on piles. Each had a cause¬ 
way connecting it with the land. 

Two Fundamental City Plans. In studying these 
early dwellings, the student should note the 
growth of two types of city plan, each with its 
particular aesthetic significance. The round 
pueblo type of village, w'ith its underground, 
domed council rooms or kivas, like South Afri¬ 
can kraab (Fig. 30a), developed alxjut the cen- 
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tml plaza (Fig. Ala). In time, this arrangement few and fundamental. They rise from the de- 
camc to be adopted as the circular city plan, sire to express strength, dignity, and great- 
much as we find it today in Washington, D. C. ness through sheer mass. These fundamental 
In such a city, the observer at the intersection characteristics will l>e observed as we follow 



Fw. 45.—Interior underground kiva, Aztec, New Mexico. {Photograph by Morris, 
StMtUsy Artur. .\/$u. r^ Satrard History') 


of any two streets can always sec the central 
building. 

The square city plan resembles that of the 
Swiss lake dwellings or of the Terra Marc vil¬ 
lage built by late lake-dwelling people in north¬ 
ern Italy (Fig. 476). This plan b rectangular, 
and in a city so constructed the dweller can sec 
the center of the city only on the axial lines. 

Funrrary and .Memorial Architecture. Funerar>' 
and memorial architecture duplicate in perma¬ 
nent form the dwellings of the living. Tlie de¬ 
velopment of such architecture b, of necessity, 
delayed until the tribes arc settled in fi.\cd 
abodes. While p>ossessing characteristics indige¬ 
nous both geographically and historically 
to their creators, the structural designs are 


around the world the attempts of primitive 
peoples to glorify their leaders and their gods. 
From the memorial building to the religious 
edifice b but a short step. 

As a protection against predatory beasts, 
prchbtoric man sometimes elevated the grave 
of the departed one on stilts. At other times 
the lx>dy was interred and covered with hea\'y 
stones. In Xorthem Europ>c, bctw'ccn the close 
of the early Stone Age and the beginning of 
the age of polbhcd stone, a race of builders 
thrived who seem to have specialized in funer¬ 
ary’ architecture. The first stone-chest grave b 
in thb locality. It is no more than its name 
implies a chest of flat stone. In time, these 
builders varied their forms and constructed the 
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Stone chest abovetfTOund, mth a covered pas¬ 
sage of stone leading up to it. The whole, cov¬ 
ered with earth, formed a domical pile or 
tumulus. In their present state these chest 


the most part, devoid of ornament, their weight 
alone suggesting their function. Many of the 
memorials ol the late w’ar take the shape of a 
heavy column. Styles in funerary* art, inciden¬ 


Fic. 46.—Sprucc-trcc House, Mesa V'erde, Colorado. 


graves, alxjvcground and denuded of the cov¬ 
ering of earth, arc known to us as dolmens. The 
dolmens were decorated with carvings, which 
may have been colored. The ornament, in most 
cases representing some part of the human 
Ixxly, probably indicated a particular quality 
of the person buried. The best known examples 
of modem tumulus tombs in Europe are those 
of I^adrian in Rome and of Napoleon in Paris. 
The tombs of Lincoln and Grant in the United 
States are also of the tumulus tyj>c. 

The menhirs, monumental perpendicular 
shafts erected in commemoration of the brute 
strength of individuals or groups, arc almost 
universal in their distribution. They are, for 


tally, have changed less than those in connec¬ 
tion with any other clement of man^s life. In 
Oarnac, Brittany, the massive menhirs stand in 
long parallel rows that suggest the columns of 
a large open-air temple. The circular arrange¬ 
ment b best exemplified in the famous Stone¬ 
henge on Salisbury Plain in southwestern 
England (Fig. 48). Here the great stones, 
placed in a ring 106 feet in diameter, are joined 
by linteb. Five great sets of three stones each in 
post-and-lintel construction stand within the 
ring, and stones of lesser dimensions are so 
placed as to suggest that ihb was an o(x?n-air 
meeting ground, with the star-studded dome of 
the sky as its covering. 
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In Sardinia and Ireland round towers seeni 
to mark ihr next step in prehistoric stone con* 
siruciion. These towers, called “iiurairhi/’ at 
times rise two stories Ln height;, with domed 



chambers and passagew‘ays spiraling upward 
inside them, Their construction, as well as the 
shape of the high inner rooms, seems to link 
them with certain undergruimd structures on 
the Island of Malta* At three points on that 
Island—Hagtar Kim, Gozo, and Hal Saflieni 
—great complexes of rooms forming under¬ 
ground temples have been dLscovcrcd+ 

Possessing IxJth circular and quadrate roams, 
these labyrinths give us roofs constructed of 
superimposed stones (Fig. I2f), Wishing to roof 
a space toa large for a Josv dome or a single flat 
rock, the builders invented what is known as 
the false or corbeled arch. A small stone was 
placed in the center of one of the round rooms^ 
Upon this a slightly larger stone was placed, 
and this in turn was covered by another still 
^ The term '“archjlcciiiral^' la uacd tu signify omaaicnt 
has been lost. 


larger. The size of the upper rocks in¬ 
creased gradually until the resulting cokinan, 
tapering toivard the base, joined the side walls 
(Fig* 49fl). Some of the underground rewms in 



Malta, like the hy|>ogctim, or Holy of Holies, 
in the temple, although cars'cd out of solid 
rock, retain this corbeling, which now liecomes 
an architectural^ ornament (Fig, 49^i). The ef¬ 
fect is surprisingly modem. The corbeled cob 
umn plays a very definite part in the archb 
tccturc of the Palace of Rnossos on Crete, while 
in Cretan art It appears frequently as an objeet 
of veneration. The reversed column is unstable 
and sers'cs no archtiectonic purpose* .'Vs an 
aesthetic phenomenon, however, it persists 
throughout the history of European building. 
When man wishes to stress his mastery ov^r 
materials, its very" unsteadiness lends it an aes¬ 
thetic signihcance. 

The primitive types of funerary and memo¬ 
rial architecture earlier discussed will be found 
distributed throughout the globe. In Egypt the 
priniiiive chest grave was underground and 
covered with a structure of baked brick* The 
structure held a room to be used for the an-* 
ccstral etdt worship. In India, a building of 
sitTiilar origin in uarnulus shape and fenced by 
a circular wall of ornamental megalith ic blocks 
is known as thc“stupa’^ (Tig. 41 5, Chap. XIV"). 
Ckunucrijaris of the great inner jxirtals of the 
prehistoric British .Stonelienge serve as en¬ 
trances to the stupa enclosures and also as the 
iorii fccrenionial gateways) of the Japanese 
icinplcs* This pardeular type of ornamenEai 
portal, covered with Intricate decoration (Fig, 
42), appears again as one of the chief elements 
in buJlding^ after io primary arthi tectonic significaiicc 
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Fig. 49.— a, reversed eoliFirmp KmiH Mnlcii; i, Holy of HoJtti, in Hypogeum, Hal Hatliein, Maliii. {Cnwifij 

af thi yatianal GtttgiiSphiE Sixiftj attd A. GrjjpfAj.) 


in the buildings of the raccii living on tht shores 
of the Fadfic. The creel pillar^ lOOj is not want- 
iiigp for the elaborately earved lotcm (^oles of 
the American North west, the tribal poles of 
Turkestan, and the menhirs of Brittany, all 
have the same signifitance. 

In South America, the engraved steles of the 
Maya and the monolithic doors of the Peruvian 
Incas complete the list of structures of monu¬ 
mental nature. In praetlcally all neolithic carv¬ 
ing of a eeremoniaJ nature the entire surface is 
filled (Fig. 42), as though primitive man had a 
horror vacui—a fear of empty spaces in which 
c\nl spirits might lurk. This would seem to sup¬ 
port the fear theory ol early artistic origins, 
were it not for the fact that in European arti¬ 
facts we hud great simplicity at most neolithic 
Icv'cls. 

Thi.^ short review of the primitive building 
types scn-'cs to show that from the earliest times 
the spiritual signiheanee of the building, as 
expressed in ornamental surfaces, has been 
closely united with its material function^ From 
the tangible arts of poitery^ and w'caving, with 
their effect upon architecture and the repre¬ 
sentational arts, let us now' move to a con¬ 
sideration of music, drama, and poetry. 


Music and Poetry in the 
Agricultural Age 

Music 

The musical instruments of the agricultural 
age may be divided into tlircc classes: (1) per- 
eussion insiiumenis, which include drums, 
rattles, and the niarimlja, or xylophone (Fig. 
5Qtr, h)i (2) wind insiruinents, which include 
whistles, flutes, and horns (Fig, 50r, d); and (3) 
stringccl instnunents, including lyres and bowed 
fiddles (Fig, 50f, 

/'o'CiTJfnffir instntmfnis^ Percussion instruments, 
such as drums or lOin-tonis, achieve necessarily 
the finest rhyEhmic effects, lliis Ls probably 
owing to the fact that the drumhead, giving 
under the stroke of the stick, Causes a rebound. 
The drum sounds one note, which may be 
rc{?catcd at rapid or slow intervals. As the 
rhythm i:^ accelerated, the senses rcsf>ond in 
terms of a ntore feverish pulse beat, with ac¬ 
companying emotions of excitement, anger, 
fear, or the like. The cfifcci of a slow rhythm, 
on ihe other hand, is calming. A heavy 
t>eai suggests power; a light best, grace and 
mov'cmcnt. 
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Fio. 50.—.Miuical initrurocnts. a, Sioux Indian drum; b, Mayan wooden drum (marimba type); t, Indian love 
flute; J, Pcrux’ian ayrinx; r, Peruvian whisUe;/, primidve .\frican lyre; g, .-Vfrican harp; h, ocarina. 


Wind Instruments. The reed, or whistle, may 
be made to give a succession of notes at differ¬ 
ent levels, which often form a pattern, or 
melody. Two or more reeds blown together 
produce a pleasing effect of harmony if tlte 
vibrations are regularly spaced; if, however, 
the vibrations arc irregular, the combination 
of sounds b dissonant and imparts a feeling 
of unrest. Inharmonious combinations usually 
demand resolution into consonance. 

Figure 50 shows an aboriginal |K>tter\’ whis¬ 
tle (e) and its derivative, the ocarina (A), which 
has almost exactly the same range of notes as 
the ancient Peruvian syrinx (</). Figure 5la 
presents the notes which can be played upon 
these primitive Panpipes. Sometimes the whis¬ 
tles had five notes, sometimes more. One of 
the primitive scales used by the Indians, the 
Chinese, and the Celtic Scotch can be dupli¬ 
cated by playing upon the black kc^'S of a 
piano. Using thb scale and counting the group 
of three black notes with the numerals 1, 2, 3, 
and the group of two as 4 and 5 (Sec Fig. 513), 
one can play a simple melody (probably de¬ 
rived as much from Indian as from Negro 
sources), recognizable as a theme in Dvorak’s 
\ew World Sjmphonjt. 

Stringed Instrument. The stringed instrument 
in its earliest form was probably a bow.string. 
When it was tw'anged, the string gave forth a 
note; when it was held with the fingers of one 


hand and twanged again, another note re¬ 
sulted. If the string had another bow-string 
drawn across it, particularly if the second string 
was resinated so that it grip|>ed the first, the 
note could be sustained and made loud or soft 
at will. By varying the length of the first string, 
the player could produce a melody. 

lastruments such as the lyre (Fig. were 
early made with .strings of fi.xcd length, to be 
plucked. Bowed instrument.s, however, re¬ 
mained in their primitive state in the Occi¬ 
dent until the Middle Ages, when they were 
changed by the C.clts into the ancestors of the 
violin. Just as the dnim seems to create rhythm, 
stringed instruments create melody, almost of 
themselves. .\ little experience will make it pos- 
.sible to play a simple tunc on one string of a 
violin. Each type of violin has a tonal quality, 
or timbre, of its own, depending upon the 
material of which it is made. Different var- 
nbhes and the grain of different pieces of wood 
affect the quality of the tone. TTtc charm of 
the violin section in the great symphony or¬ 
chestra arises from the collective effect of many 
differing voices uniting to express a common 
theme. 

Poetry 

With the introduction of musical instru¬ 
ments, the dramatic forms of art in dance and 
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poetry can be recognized as separate and dis¬ 
tinct creative exercises. The American Indian 
or the African native today delights in telling 
long, childish stories, endowing animals, trees, 
and inanimate objects w'ith personalities. These 
talcs contain much repetition of familiar words 
and imitation of animal cries. There may be 
action as well, mimicking the activity of the 
animals. 

The following song of the Pima Indians, 
cited by Frank Russell, was probably part of a 
religious ceremony. 

Wind now commences to sing; 

Wind now commences to sing; 

Wind now commences to sing; 

The land stretches before me. 

Before me it stretches away. 

Wind’s house now is thundering; 

Wind’s house now is thundering; 

Came the myriad-legged wind. 

The wind came running hither. 

The Black .Snake Wind came to me; 

The Black .Snake Wind came to ttte. 

Came and wrapped itself about. 

Came here running with its song.' 

It will be observed that even the English ver¬ 
sion of this .song, w hen recited aloud, achieves 
a distinct emotional effect. In recitation the 
word “wind” can be made onomatopoctic, so 
that the wind seems identified with the reader’s 
owTi breath. Thus the wind takes on person¬ 
ality. In like manner, the sibilants in the first 
lines by repetition become a hiss, and this 
sound, associated with the undulating move¬ 
ment and swirl of the wind, conjures up the 
image of the Black .Snake in the third stan/a. 
To further the personification of die w ind, the 
singer envisions the land stretching ahead of 
him as the plain on which the wind will run. 
Running requires locomotion, the legs of a 
man. The storm cloud liccomes the wind’s 
home. Thunder means lightning as well, and 
with lightning the singer imagines tom tresses 
of clouds. Tresses in turn are associated with 
the Black Snake which wraps itself around an 
object. The singer now imagines himself as en¬ 


folded by the long strands of the w'ind-whipped 
black clouds, and the excitation of his fantasy 
seems complete. He has reached a pantheistic 
state of mind wherein his life, animal life, and 
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Fio. 51a.—Scale of Peruvian syrinx. 
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Fio. 514.—Primitive t>'pe of mrlody in five-note scale. 

natural phenomena have lieen woven into one 
fabric. Through his song the singer has become 
one with the energy* and movement of the 
universe. 

As the primitive singer tells the stor>' of the 
Black .Snake, he will probably rise from his 
place in the group and demonstrate in panto¬ 
mime how’ the snake moves. If he is a natural 
leader, he will encourage other members of 
the tribe to follow him, until at last a long 
serpent of tribesmen b undulating around the 
campfire like a black snake. Thus the primitive 
dance drama begins along with poetry and 
song. Not content with their temporal venera¬ 
tion of the Black Snake, the group may bring 
together a long mound of earth, such as the 
Ohio serpent mound (Fig. 52). The circle of 
the arts b then complete; the ceremony has 
become a monumental religious edifice. 

.Much of primitive poctr>', as Boas has pointed 
out, resembles the verse belo%v, which has no 
end. One mental picture calb up another; and 


'“Song of the Rma Indians,” Ircm Twent^sixth Anntul Report of the Bureau of American Ethnoiogp, Smithionian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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with modem zs ^vith the IndiHii, such a 

poem would grow init] epic prujToriions^ 

The Item bcndi oa the leavn fhtutt Up, 
iTw leftf-itmTii sway to and fro- 


themes. Among the tribes that eventually be¬ 
came the Greeks and the Hindus, the idea grew 
that the world donunatcd by man was con¬ 
trolled by itnihropoiuorphic, or manlike,, gods. 



Fk 3, 52. Serpent mound, Ohio. (PftotagTufrh Afhert Tt'". Stermii, cnartesj nj iht 


To and fro they sway in dlwrse ways. 

We mh them and they lose their atifTne^ 

On Mount Inal are blnwii about. 

On Mount Jnas which m our huine. 

Blown about by the light breeze. 

Blown about is the fug (?). 

Blown about is the haze. 

Blown about are the yuung ihooti. 

Bhrwn about ii the hnze of the hiilt, 

Blown about b)' the light breeze, etc. 

This is the primitive mythological forerunner 
of the historical narrative. Its very monotony 
produces a certain rhythm which the primitive 
appreciatM for its aesthetic value. 

From the great luxly of undifferentiated 
primitive mythology handed dow'n from gen¬ 
eration to generation by the stojy^tcllcrg and 
medicine men emerge three distinct poetic 


The great Homeric epics. 7'A/ liimi and Tkf 
Oiiyisey^ as vve shall see, deal almost exclusively 
w^ith the struggles of men among themselves. 
The northern Germanic epics, on the other 
hand, which arose from the people whose 
original homes were in the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, arc concerned with the struggles 
between the forces of good and evil, [n poems 
such as Bittwat/j the Voltningti Sagtj^ and die 
A'itrtlurtgirnlie'd^ men are often shown as opposed 
to the powers of nature. .:\ third type, the Anicr- 
lean epic, prtxhiccd in the quasi- 

Oricntal Mayan culture of Geniral America, 
deals with the htro-god ^vho is almost com¬ 
pletely iden Till able with the never-ending 
charm of nature. In later chapters, the develop- 
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mcnt of these three themes in literature, with 
their corresponding philosophies and psychol¬ 
ogy, will be used to explain the evolution of the 
other arts. 

The Indian poem on page 68 is a purely 
eidetic representation in words. This effect 
is now known as “naturalisin’’ in literature, 
Naturalbiic literature is usually physiopiastic. 
The first poem, the song of the wind, goes much 
further, in that it lakes eidetic images and 
builds from them a mental abstraction, the 
personification of the wdnd—a personification 
w'hich we know to be a nonnatural phenom¬ 
enon. In such primitive al)siraciions one finds 
the beginning of later ideoplastic literature. 
These two currents of imaginative and natu¬ 
ralistic verbal expression persbt throughout the 
entire development of literature. 

Summary 

In ihb chapter we have observ'ed the chang¬ 
ing styles of art that developed w’hen the 
nomadic hunter .shifted to a more sedentary' 
agricultural life. The increased importance of 
the woman’s function in society conditions the 
mind of agricultural man to an awakening 
appreciation of her influence u|X)n life. Ac¬ 
companying thb change there goes a trend 
away from naturalism in the representational 
arts. 

Decline oj jVaturalism. As has been already 
discovered, the causes for the decay of natural¬ 
ism may have been threefold. (1) ITtc pre¬ 
dominance of technomorphic design, calling 
for geometric angular figures, probably in¬ 
fluenced man’s skill in painting and drawing. 
(2) more organized religion came into being. 
In well-organized religions, as we shall dis¬ 
cover in later chapters, the priestcraft tries to 
focus the imagination of the worshi|xrrs ujxjn 
a few abstract symbols. These replace the need 
for an actual representation, such as one would 
find in the hunter’s religion of magic, or fetish¬ 
ism. (3) Perhaps most important, the newly 
recognized universal powers of earth, sun. 


wind, and rain could not easily be represented 
naturalbtically in terms of graphic and plastic 
arts. 

.Vcoiiipanying the decline of naturalism, 
greater emphasb was placed ufxin the arts of 
poetry, drama, and music, which were capable 
of more completely expressing aixstract, in¬ 
volved ideas. .-Mjstract ideas accompany culti¬ 
vation, culture, or civilization. In the long 
hi8ior>' of culture, new' thought groupings, 
along with new social and emotional needs, 
always call forth new combinations of these 
two early modes of expression—naturalistic 
and abstract art—in new art forms. 

Painting vs. Writing. As man comes more and 
more to depend upon complicated thought 
groupings that cannot Ixr expressed in simple 
pictures or in piclographic symbols (Figs. 22, 
29), he invents a method of combining symbols 
to stand for the new spoken words that have 
grown up. These combinations replace the 
early picture language, for the symlx>ls, once 
they are recognizable as writing, make the 
pictures unnecessarv'. Thus, writing comes to 
replace painting. 

In £g>'piian art, as we shall see, man was 
reluctant to leave his picture w'riting and used 
word-sound symbols and pictures together to 
record past events and future desires. Eg>'piian 
writing, therefore, remained in the pictograph- 
ic stage, and Egyptian painting retained a 
certain amount of realism. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Religious Art of Egypt 


The waters of life that are in the sky come; 

The waters of life that are in the earth come. 

The sky bums for thee, 

The earth trembles for thee, 

Before the divnne birth. 

The two mountains ditncle. 

The god becomes. 

The god takes poosemon of his body. 

The two mountains divide. 

This king Neferkcre becomes. 

This king Neferkcre takes posscrasion of his body. 

“Hymn to Osiris”* 


T hi s far wc have discussed the art of 
the human race as a whole. \Vc have 
found that art is universal. We have 
discovered, too, that as long as the human race 
is fundamentally the same in all parts of the 
globe, so too will aesthetic production be fun¬ 
damentally similar. As man advances beyond 
the two primitive culture stages of hunting 
and agriculture, however, his art is influenced 
by the ever-increasing complexity of human 
personality. With the innovation of recorded 
hbtory’, such changes as have occurred arc fur¬ 
ther emphasized by the indiridual and com¬ 
plex personality aS each separate people. The 
definition of racial styles b complete w hen each 
group has created its own criteria for aesthetic 
eficctivcncss—beauty, jxw\’er of expiression, or 
w'hatcver it may be called. From a grouping of 
racial contributions one devcio(>s an unpreju¬ 
diced understanding of the past, a symipathetic 
appreciation of what may be found in the art 
of the present, and perhaps a basis for predict¬ 
ing the art of the future. 

Our first case study of racial style should be, 


logically, the aesthetic experience of the old¬ 
est people recorded in history. W'hich is the 
oldest culture? A Hindu or a Chinese might 
>vith some justice claim the distinction for 
hb people. Influenced by Western thought 
habit, wc arc prone to award the palm to 
Egypt. 

Despite evidence of Eg>T3t’s great antiquity, 
however, many archaeologbts doubt whether 
Egyptian culture was, in point of time, the 
first. Recent discoveries in Mesopotamia and 
India lead many thinkers to believe that man 
grew into advanced states of culture in .several 
places simultaneously. When wc recall how 
widespread were the primitive cultures dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding chapter, wc sec the 
logic of thb conclusion. 

Nevertheless, though future discoveries may 
bring to light ancient civilizations coc\'al with 
or even slightly older than Egypt, wc shall 
somewhat arbitrarily deal first with Egyptian 
culture, chiefly because it has greatly influ¬ 
enced the classical, or humanbtic, trend of 
Western thought. 


Breasted, Dtctlo/ment oj RHigim and Thought in Ancuni Egypt, p. 145. Charles Scriboer’s Sons, New 
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Factors in the Evolution of 
Egv'ptian Art 

The Will to Transcend Environment. Since the 
appearance of Hippolyie I'aine’s masterful His¬ 
tory oj English IJterature, many art critics and 
aestheticiam have attempted, not without some 
justice, to explain the arts primarily in tenns 
of geophysical environment. This explanation 
is good as far as it goes. Certainly the civiliza¬ 
tion of Egypt was greatly inlUienccd by the 
Nile, which regularly deposited its rich mud 
along the narrow strip of land between desert 
and cliffs. The lives of the inhabitants moved 
in a yearly rhythm governed by the ebb and 
flow of that mighty river. 

Throughout that whole extent of river, des¬ 
ert, and cliffs, howev'er, there were few media 
for aesthetic expression. The river viclded little 
more than ntaierials for the mud huts in domes¬ 
tic architecture. There was some aiaba.stcr and 
limestone, which is fairly soft, but the basaltic 
cliffs along the banlcs of the upper Nile offered 
a very refractory' material for stone carving—a 
material not to be compared with the easily cut 
marble of Greece. .Mthough the flora and fauna 
—papv'Tus, lotus, crocodile, serpent, and hip- 
|X)potamus—eontributed to the totem-making 
propensities of the primitive Nile dwellers, there 
was little wood for firing pottery'; there were no 
ready-made cave walls, such as the Cro-Ma¬ 
gnons possessed, for painting, and few easily 
worked metals, .\lmost none of the materials 
and few of the art forms that make up the 
deathless power and mystical beauty' of Egyp¬ 
tian art were indigenous to the Nile Valley' 
proper. Ivory, lapis, bronze, cop|x*r, iron, pre¬ 
cious woods, incense—ail were introduced from 
other localities, some of which, like the land of 
Punt, have not been definitely placed, even in 
our day of archaeological exploration. 

Were Egy'ptian art, then, governed entirely 
by local phy’sical, geographic, or climatic con¬ 
ditions, it would no doubt have resembled that 
of the Pueblo culture in the Southwest of the 
United States. The fact, however, that the 


Egy'ptians went bey'ond their environment to 
find the materials necessary for self-expression 
points toward a more logical explanation of 
their aesthetic development. That explanation 
lies in the character of the Egy'ptians them¬ 
selves, rather than in the character of their 
physicid env'ironment. 

The Complex Character oJ the Egyptian. Before 
the dawn of history', when much of the desert 
was still forested, a racial mixture, {xrrhaps of 
Grimaldi and Cro-Magnon men, must have 
taken place in the Nile Valley. 'Fhe finely 
chipped flint knives associated with the hunt¬ 
ing man persist as ceremonial objects through¬ 
out Egy'ptian history, alongside neolithic 
polLshed-stone instruments. The residt of tlic 
mixture of the two cultures was a small, rather 
thin-l)oned individual, rarely exceeding five 
feet four inches in height. The physioplastic 
representative art proper to the hunting man 
and the ideoplastic abstract art of the agri¬ 
cultural man were both possible for him. Dur¬ 
ing his 3,000 years td" historical development, 
first representative and then abstract art pre¬ 
vailed, but with the abstract on the whole 
predominant. Having wider horizons and more 
diverse background, the mind of the early 
Egy'ptian soon outstripfxrd that of the primitive 
savage. 

The Importance of Organized Religion. The 
growth of a social structure is analogous to the 
development of a living organism: all its 
components do not mature with equal speed. 
C-onscqucntly, the favored factor in the social 
organbm often Ixxromes not only an influence 
upon all the other constituents of the social 
complex but a dominant impulse in the psy¬ 
chological mind-set of the race. In Egypt this 
dominant factor was religion, a social force 
which, as we have seen in earlier chapters, first 
led man’s thoughts l>eyond his everyday ma¬ 
terial needs to a less physical view of life. 'Hie 
prestige exercised by the highly refined and 
intricate religious ritual of Egy'pt affected 
gox'cmmcnt, commerce, domestic and social 
life, education and science, war and art. Egyp- 
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tian art, indeed, was entirely subordinated to 
Egyptian religion and became the most impor¬ 
tant means by which its grip uf>on the racial 
mind was retained. 

This religious complex of £g>'ptian art had 
great influence upon the development of hu¬ 
man thought, particularly in classical antiq¬ 
uity. In fact, it is by many considered the sinr 
qua non for the study of all Western humanistic 
religions and arts. Many of the Greeks looked 
to Egypt as the spiritual mother of their civili¬ 
zation. Plato, when recounting the talc of .\t- 
lantis, points to Eg>'pt as the source of his 
infonnation concerning that lost civilization. 
Hence, in examining Egyptian art before all 
others, we enter up>on a sequence of allied art 
movements from which evolves our own mod¬ 
em conception that the purpose of art is to 
make man’s dreams and religious aspirations 
or ideals permanent. This thought is the 
center of the humanistic, or classical, art 
complex. 

The Influence of Political History. Hisior>' as yet 
presents no clear picture of the years of pre- 
cultural development in the Nile Valley be¬ 
tween 6000 and 3400 b.c. It is known that the 
people who lived in the fertile delta of the Nile 
near the shores of the .Mediterranean came 
from many places—from Asia, from the coast 
of Northern .Mrica, and from the general direc¬ 
tion of ilic southern deserts beyond which lay 
Elritrca and Somaliland. 

Among the invaders who reached the delta 
around the year 5000 b.c. was one particularly 
dynamic group headed by a great war chief 
called “Horus.” In later dynastic times his 
name became identified w'ith that of the sky- 
god whose symbol was the eagle or the hawk. 
By 4241 B.c. the pieople of the delta had in¬ 
vented a calendar that allowed 365 days for 
the year. 'Fhis invention shows that they had 
reached a relatively advanced stage in astro¬ 
nomical investigation and had begun to record 
history. By 3400 b.c. several of the strong mon- 
archs of southern Egypt, who considered Horus 
their ancestor, succeeded in uniting that terri- 


tor>’ with the delta. Among these kings occur 
the names of Ip (the scorpion king), Narmcr, 
and .‘\haMen, or Menes. The signs, or to¬ 
tems, of these kings appear on a number of 
ceremonial palettes or spearheads, one of which 
— the palette of Narmcr^ 'WC shall discuss 
later. 

The important thing to rcmeml>er concern¬ 
ing thc.se half-legendar>' war chiefs who became 
the Pharaohs is that they must have Ijcen ac¬ 
companied in their w'ork by medicine men who 
became the priests. During the early dynasties 
between 3400 and 2980 b.c., the Pharaohs were 
dominant. During the dynasties between the 
Third (2980 b.c.) and the end of the Middle 
Kingdom (1580 b.c.), the priests ruled. Then 
for a time in the early part of the New King¬ 
dom (dynasties of 1580 to 1205 b.c.) came a 
line of strong Pharaohs, followed by a return 
of the priests until Roman times. When the 
Pharaohs dominated, great memorial tombs 
and pyramids were built. When the priests 
dominated, enormous temples for communal 
worship were constructed. Both priests and 
Pharaohs had as their chief interest the exploi¬ 
tation, feeding, and protection of the people, 
who constituted part of their inheritance. 

Pre-dynastic *\riifacts 

In studying the art of the various oiltures a 
general law of development may Ijc observed 
at work: The most advanced or complete com¬ 
positions in the finest days of a culture arc but 
refinements and enlargements upon the .simple, 
geometric forms conceived in the prehistoric 
days of the culture. The law operates as fol¬ 
lows. .\s a cultiu-e grow^ the most talented 
craftsmen produce the monumental, publicly 
acclaimed works. To appeal to a wide public, 
however, these works must be based upon the 
broadly accepted folk art. Their composition 
schemes of color, line, and form arc, therefore, 
similar to the composition schemes of the most 
primitive art of the culture. Only by the fine¬ 
ness of his work, by the appropriate use of 
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Fio. 53.—Plrchiftoric sculpture, a, flint, Abydus; b, polished stone, Nakkad; c, clay Abydos. 


themes, or the introduction now and then of 
some new spiritual concept, may the individual 
artist raise his work above the folk-art level. 
In our own day, the lan?e numbers of murals 
created in the United States between 1910 
and 1935 by Cornwall, Benton, Rivera, Oro¬ 
zco, and others show the composition and 
color schemes to be found in the folk art of 
the colored comic strips to which, over the 
last forty years, American children have been 
conditioned. 

Egyptian art never loses the following primi¬ 
tive elements inherited from its early designs: 
Human figures are used as geometric space¬ 
filling areas. Usually the shoulders are turned 
to face out, so that the form more completely 
fills the space. The more important figures, 
such as the Pharaoh, occupy more space, im¬ 
pressing by their size. The eye is usually shown 
from the front, even in a profile face, probably 
because to the primitive the eye has more 
power to charm if seen from that angle. The 
pose of the figures, dominated by the geometric 
composition form, always appears stilT and an¬ 
gular. For the greater part, true {>ers|)ectivc b 
unknow'n, figures Ixring shown one alx>ve an¬ 
other when depth b to be indicated. When 
figures are sculptured in the round, they pre¬ 
sent a continual reminder of the blocks from 
which they w-erc hewn. 

Sculpture in Flint and Clay. Prc-d>mastic Egy'p- 
lian sculpture grows naturally, by easy stages, 
out of paleolithic and neolithic techniques. The 
three forms shown in Fig. 53 will make ihb 
clear. In (a), the art of flint chipping, as 


finally developed in the highest Magdalenian 
levels, was applied to the problem of rendering 
the animal form. In shape, thb and many other 
animals are similar to those found in the line , 
drawings of the rock shelter at Cogul and else¬ 
where in Northern .Africa. 

With a desire for greater finbh came animal 
sculptures in {wlbhcd stone (Fig. 53ft). These 
arc particularly notew'orthy as demonstrating 
the tendency to simplification and abstraction 
of form p>eculiar to the work of neolithic, or 
agricultural, man. Instead of carving fragile, 
easily broken legs or horns, the artist now brings 
the extremities of the animal into the mass, o» 
selects as hb subject matter animab, like thb 
fish, which .suggest the mass. 

.As the art of working in clay developed and 
it w'as discovered that the clay could lx: hard¬ 
ened in the fire, heavy, seminaturalistic figures 
(Fig. 53c) were made in the new medium and 
painted in color. Prc-dynastic sculptors ac¬ 
knowledged tw'o po&sible wa^'s of rendering a 
form: naturalbtically and abstractly. .As time 
went on, the alwtract was to develop in pref¬ 
erence to the naturalistic, particularly in the 
monumental works. 

Our immediate mental image when Eg>'|>- 
tian sculpture b mentioned b the seated or 
standing form of the Pharaoh. The seated and 
standing types of Egv'ptian sculpture originated 
and iKcamc fixed during the pre-dynastic times 
(Fig. 54a). Usually the figure stands stiffly, 
with one foot advanced slightly in front of 
the other and w'ith the arms held close to the 
sides. 
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F[Gr Ab^'cloa, hcijfht alwilt inthci (British Niiiseum]; i, prr^ynAStic vase (L'niveniiy 

CoUcgic^ [xindon); c, rctonStnacEcd palcltc^ I'hiitttt djUftar^’j 3.] hy 13 inch^t (Astimolrln Museum, Oxfoixl). 


ATchitrciufe* Ih prehistoric titmts iigriculiurfil 
fimjiii in hurted hLs dead in great fioitery 

urns, the hody bring flexed into a crouching 
post lion. He a!jin l>uiU lumulus lomhs, of which 
the dohnens or stone reniains still appear. In 
pre-dynastir graves one can study the devel¬ 
opment of both the corbeled and the true arch 
and of the posi-and-lintel construction. The 
graves of the early pre-dynastic kings arc 
crudely arched structures. Significanily enough, 
this arched or vaulted grave form later disap¬ 
pears, for the most part, in Egyptian architec¬ 
ture, giving place to the stone piost and lintel. 
In other words, a static rather than an organic 
form of architecture, v% (di but few notable ex¬ 
ceptions, liccomes the rule in dynastic times. 
There is a great difference between the aes¬ 
thetic possibilities of the two lyjx's of structure. 
In the pQen-and-linlcl construction the hori¬ 
zontal lines of the lintel hold one's attention to 
the ground. One can almost feel die tremendous 
weight of the material. The springing arch or 
dome, on the other hand, carries the eye up- 
ivard and. has less feeling of heaviness.. Holding 
the eye along the horij^ontal line of the ground, 


the post-and'lintcl const rue liun suggests that 
Egyptian concept of religion which made the 
final destination of the soul a shadowy realm 
under the earth, 

Efiriy Spaltdi Deriign on PoHiry atid in RrlieJ 
CoTiing. The fiottcry' of pre-dynastie Egypt de¬ 
veloped through all the forms found in the 
previous neolithic culture, SEiincwhere alxmt 
the sixth millennium h.c., however, Egyptian 
|>Qtters discovered the possibility of painting a 
lay'cr of white clay' ov'cr the ordinary' red fired 
pot or vase. .Motit pre-dynastic vases similar to 
the one picEured In Fig. combined the geo¬ 
metric designs of agricultural man with human 
figures. The bodies, perhaps under the influ¬ 
ence of a weaving technique, were represented 
by a scries of straight lines. 'I’hc heads and 
torsos, like those in the tieolithic pictugrapKs. 
appear as trianglc.s. In the new development 
these geometric figures \vere so arranged that 
they made a well-defined pattern^ with Inter¬ 
esting intervening spaces in darker value,?. 1'his 
space-filling refinement of early Egy ptian pic¬ 
torial comijosition api^ara in the finest of later 
dynastic Work, ait hough lacking in the great 
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m^ss of E^'ptLiLn picture^*, li k crLusely rL'kiicd 
U> [he ucculi balance later to be found in the 
best of Oriental painiin;^. 

Like the tnt of jxjitery', the stone pa kites or 


the ^a^ellpT on the other hand^ arc in correct 
I>er5pcciivc3 one infers that by this time ihe 
Egyptian artist could create at vi ill ctiher phyiii-^ 
oplastic (naturalistic) or ideoptasiie (abstract) 



fie. 55.— friScllc of Narmcr pre-dyrtgiUc or Pirat dynasty^ 3^00-3060 D.e. a, nbvfrtc; ir, res'crse. 

llrighl atxott 20 inrlira (Cjiim E^pUun Museutn). <>/ l^sch-Cl^iiFnegie,) 


ceremonial spearheads often seen in the graves 
of late pre-dynastic or early dynastic times pre* 
sent some of the finest examples of balance. On 
the palette from the Oxford Univemiiy Mu¬ 
seum one sets ti^’O gaiicllcsp one on each side of 
a palm tree (Fig. 54f), So realistic are they that 
they might well have Ixen the work of a 
physioplastic Magdaleiiian artist. Geometrical 
formsp however, were already strong in ihb 
artisfs mind. The two legs of the bird, one 
behind the other, suggest that he liadi the will 
to create a space-filling design. Since die legs of 


art. In Fig, 54c he chose to put both types on 
one artistic obiect. Though the primitive experi¬ 
menter docs nc: mind this, the aesthedcally re¬ 
fined individual finds such attempts unpleasant. 

The opi^xKiie side of the little palette from 
the Oxford Museum has a scene like that 
found on the famous palette of Narincr, one of 
the legendary founders of the First Egyptian or 
Thinite dynasty. As ibis palette unites all the 
characteristics of Egyptian art so far discussed, 
it may he regarded as a connecting link be¬ 
tween pre-dynasiic and dynasitc art. 
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Fic. 56.—a, Egyptuin pictographs or hieroglyphs (Nfaspero); b, goddess Thourris, Twnty-sixth dynasty, Kamak. 
height about feet (Cairo Museum); e. sky-goddess .\ut, relief from coSin, .Sakkareh, Thirtieth dynasty, c. 35 
B.c. (cast in Metropolitan Museum of Art). 


Thf PaletU of j\armn. ArchacolonUts bcliev’c 
that such slate palettes as this ser\'ed not only 
the useful function of holders for war paint, but 
had also ceremonial significance as insignia. 
Similar large ceremonial spearheads have been 
found in the mounds of the American Indians. 

At the top of the palette of Narmcr, two 
heads decorate the nubbins by which the spear 
was fastened to the shaft. These great-eyed 
cows, syml>olizing the mother goddess Hathor, 
appear later at the top of Egv'ptian columns. 
Below the nubbins, a pictorial band shows the 
king wearing the crown of I/)wer, or northern, 
Egypt. He appears again on the other side of 
the palette with the crown of Upper Egypt 
(Fig. 55). Obscis'c that the king is character- 
btically much larger than his subjects, who 
caiT\' banners. The staves from which the ban¬ 
ners fly are topped with the hawk svTnbol and 
other totemistic signs, comparable to the cere¬ 
monial eagles on our flagstaffs today. The 
decapitated victims of the king's military’ con¬ 
quests app>ear alongside in neat rows, each with 
his head tucked betw-een his legs. All this detail 
lietokens the desire of the artist to fill the surface 
completely w-ith design—a reminder of his 


primitivism. In the band below the king and 
his subjects, slaves restrain tw-o long-necked, 
catlike animals from fighting each other. This 
s>'ml)olic scene, which appears many times in 
the art of Eg\’pt, refers to the power of the 
Pharaoh who pacified Upper and Lower Egypt. 
The last band shows the monarch as a bull 
breaking down the walls of a city and tram¬ 
pling upon its “people,” here personified by 
one man. 

The bands of decoration distributed over the 
surface of the palette lx*ar little relatjon to its 
shape. They, therefore, detract from the deco¬ 
rative quality of the object itself. We shall have 
to wait for the Greeks to lake over this type of 
ornament in their early vases and refine it to a 
more perfect unity with the shape to which it is 
applied. T he Eg\’ptians, like the wood carvers 
of the .South Sea Islands, used their decoration 
rather indiscriminately, choosing for the most 
part to leave no surface unadorned. Thb char¬ 
acteristic may be regarded as an aesthetic 
primitivism. 

Thf Rise of U'nting. ITie ceremonial palette 
of Narmer fumbhes w-hat b perhaps the first 
hi.storical record. Here art has obviously been 
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used as a means of narration. To make the 
narrative clearer, pictographic signs have been 
dcN'cloped and the name of the king ap|xrars on 
the palette as such a sign between the two cow* 
heads. 

In Egypt the pictographs from prehistoric 
limes always retained their naturalistic out¬ 
lines, Although some of the phrases in time 
developed a shortened, cursive script—the de¬ 
motic (Fig. 82)—it seems as though the scril>es 
were reluctant to leave the finely draw’n pictures 
of utensib, animals, insects, and p>coplc which 
stood for their word sounds and ideas (56<2). 
The sun, for example, was always represented 
by the sign O, a centered disk, the moon by 
a crescent and a man by i* a squatting 
figure. As the spoken language became com¬ 
plicated and al>stract, the old signs were vari¬ 
ously combined to stand for new* words and 
new concepts, though they kept as far as |x»ssi- 
ble their naturalbtic forms. Comiwund words 
were represented somewhat as follow's. The 
Eg>'ptians always pictured the heavens as up¬ 
held by four tree trunks, rather like the legs 
which held up the body of t he sacred cow. 
llic sign for the heavens, TTTT, dropped down 
over the upper part of the sign for the pillars 
of the sky, “ffff, meant a ‘‘cloudburst.” Again, 
signs for different words were added together 
to make another word with the combined 
sound values. For c.xample, the word “sieve,” 
w'as called “khau”; the word “mat” |, 
“pu” or “pi”; and the word “mouth,” <=>, 
“ra” or “ru.” The three together sounded 
khau-pi-ru. This was like the word “khopiru,” 
which meant the verb “to be,” so thb verb 
was written witli tlic three signs combined, as 
in Fig. 56a. 

Obviously, so clum5>' a s>*stcm of piciograph- 
ic writing made it difticuli to coin new words 
for new thoughts. The emphasb of the Eg\'p- 
tianb spiritual life, accordingly, was u|x>n the 
retention of the old magical charms and pray¬ 
ers, rather than on the creation of new values. 
Thb is not to say that during 3,000 years the 
Egyptian religion remained the same. Change 


was ineWiable over so long a fjeriod. The rate 
of change, however, was dbtinctly retarded by 
the Eg>*ptian method of writing. 

Egyptian Religion and Literature 

T/if Totemistic Cods. The lowest level of 
Eg>*ptian religious ex|X!ricnce, symlx)lizcd by 
the worship of wild-animal totems, was an in¬ 
heritance from the Old Stone Age. The ear¬ 
liest tribes of the Nile Valley, like modem 
Indian clans, were known by their totems. 
Tliese included the hawk, the ibb, the jackal, 
the croccxlile, and the hip|X)potamus. As reli¬ 
gious concepts developed and manlike or an¬ 
thropomorphic gods were conceived, the more 
savage of these wild animals were given a place 
as demons of the underworld, .■\mcnii, the god 
with the head of a crocodile, Ixrcame the de- 
vourer of souls, like the homed dragon or devil 
of Christian times. Anubb, the jackal-headed 
god, weighed the soul in the la.st judgment; and 
the ibis-headed god, Tholli, like C'hrbtianity's 
recording angel, reported to the sky-gods the 
result of the weighing. One of these deities, 
I houcris, the hippopotamus goddess, associ¬ 
ated with the fertile, life-giving Nile, b repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 566. 

The Agricultural Maternal Deities. 'I'he deities 
of the agricultural level included goddesses of 
tree, field, and stream, as well as such domestic 
animals as the cow and the cat. Nut, the sky- 
goddess (Fig. 56e), was represented as a fenmlc 
figure w hose breasts were the milky way or as a 
great cow giving milk to the thirsty. 

The illustration of the goddess Nut, taken 
from a late sarcophagus, makes clear the fact 
that in Eg>’pt the religious idea usually domi¬ 
nated the phv-sical, plea.sure-giving app>carancc 
of an object. If we were to attempt to frame a 
definition of art based on what we find in 
Egv'pt, wc should have recourse to the old 
formula: .\n is the handmaiden of religion. 
I'he attenuated figure of the goddess, stretched 
aljove another figtire made up of circles, with 
iw'o sets of arms and two heads, appears more 
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as a diag^m than as a human being. To the 
£g>'ptian the associational value of the object 
as a symbol was higher than its physical ap> 



Fio. S7.—Bronze statues of Isis and Osiris, height about 
8 inches. (ConrU^ oj Uninrtsity Musetan^ Unierrsity 
Prnn^vania.) 


pcarancc. The aljsiract artists and expression* 
ists of today take the same point of view. Figure 
56c might easily be the work of some 20th- 
century artist inclined toward surrealism. But 
there is an important underlying difference. 
For the Egyptian artist the s^mibob employed 
had the universal sanction of the society in 
which he moved. The modem abstract artist 
w often forced to invent his symibols. As they 
arc by no means readily accepted, he too often 
woHts as a nonsocial being in a world of his 


The Persomjication oJ the jVile and of Upper and 
Loiver Egypt. From the agricultural level come 
the earliest attempts to personify the Nile River 
as a source of life. .At times the river was 
identified with a mother deity or her consort. 
Since the Egy'ptians could not conceive (jf life 
in the other world without such a river, they 
invented a lower or dark Nile which flowed 
through the underworld. 

The lands of Upper and Lower Egypt were 
also {K*rsonified, sometimes as long-necked cals 
(sec the palette of Narmcr), again as two w omen 
who wore different types of crowns. The Egyp¬ 
tian idea that the land which Ixrars the life- 
giving grain should be personified as a woman 
ha.s come down through the entire develop¬ 
ment of Occidental thought. The people of 
.Attica thought of their city, Athens, as a 
woman; the English s()eak of Britannia; and 
from France wc have taken our conception of 
the goddess Lilierty, whose face appears on 
our coins and whose great statue stands in New 
York harbor. 

The maternal ideal led to the development 
of a |xjwerful cult which became a dominant 
factor in the Egyptian religion. This was the 
Osirian cult of Isis, Osiris, and Horns. In this 
religion, the goddess Isis, the great mother of a 
hawk-headed sun-god and the devoted wife of 
Osiris, look a leading role (Fig. 57). 

The Fatalistic Religions of Isis^ Osiris^ and Horus. 
The northern people who were the second in¬ 
vaders in prc-dynastic limes probably brought 
the worship of Osiris from Libya. This god was 
die son of Nut, the sky-goddess, and was re¬ 
garded as the creative principle in vegetable 
life. HU consort, Isis, w’as represented with the 
head of a cow or with a serpent crown, and 
hU son, Horm, with the head of a hawk to 
denote that he was a sky deity. This family had 
its enemy. Set, a god of evil, who eventually 
murdered Osiris and dUtributed hU Ixxly in 
twenty-two places throughout Egypt. Isis, how'- 
ever, brought together the fragments and 
buried them. Then from the god’s reunited 
body grew’ the ripe grain. 


own. 
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Aficr death, Osiris became king of the dark 
Nile in the undcnvorld, and hfs death, dLs- 
memherment, and resurrection hiccame a sym- 
JxjI of the destruction and resurrection of the 
human body. As rulers over the realm of death, 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus received the prayers 
for afterlife. The most glorious hymn to CJsiria 
in the B<x>k of the Dead runs as follows: 

Glory lo Osiris, the Prince of Evci liuiiiiiijrti'i^, 

Who trai'clcth EhrCHigti ail the tllillion yean inio 
Elemi ly, 

Cn>Vk'nect with the North and Soulh, ihr Lord of gods 
and men, 

BCAriiig the Crook and whip of rnercy and of ptrwcr* 

O King of Kings, O Prinee of Princi^ Lord of 
ThitJi^h thee the world U green again by «rtnc of thy 
Pa.vuon; 

Thou leadesl in thy train what has been and what 
shall be. 

My heart shall rest content upon the hidden ^f□u1ttain^ 
'fhy body is of shining nicta], and thy head Is azure; 
The color of the turquoise playlt about thee whert' tliou 

gDCSi. 

All'pervatling is thy body, radian t thy countenance. 

As the fields and river V'allcy^ of the world Iwrcafler,^ 

T/}f Prcjfrfsswf Pfligion Aimn-fin. By the 
Fifth dynasty, Semitic migrations, which started 
in prehistoric times and came down across the 
Isthmus of Suc2, brought with them their deity, 
Ra, Re, or i'\jnon-Ra, the sun-goti, who flciv 
with the wings of an eagle or sailed as a lx»at 
across the sky. It must be stressed that in con¬ 
trast with the Osinan religion, which was on 
the whole a matriarchal cult, the religion 
of Amon-Ra w'as masculine, centering the 
thoughts upon the father rather than upon the 
func lions of the mother. Just as the hymns in 
honor of Osiris emphasixed the life of the under¬ 
world and a resurrection into the realms of the 
dead, BO the hymns in honor of Amon-Ra 
Stressed the action of everyday life on earth. 
There was about the religion of Osiris an in¬ 
evitable, clexsed quality; the priestcraft en¬ 
couraged the idea of predestInaiion+ In the 
fields of the graphic and plastic arts, as we shall 
see, this emphasis resulted in a static effect. 
Amr>n-Ra, the sun-god, on the other hand, was 
* MaKK VAJt DorilN, Aa Anthato^y af Putt^-, AJbt 
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dynamic. When the Pharaoh identified himself 
wath Ra, as several of the Eighteen ili-dynasiy 
rulers did, their ptx‘try% like the selection follow^- 
ing, was absrxiatetl with the idea of progress. 

I am tbe Lcr-d of the srlTbcKioilcn VouiN, 

Firtt-bom of life primfival, first Name frcmi nameless 
mailer, 

I am the Prince ofyennt; my body is Eiernityj 
My foon U Evcrhi^tingnc^ that trample [li down ilie 
clarii:ncss. 

Call rnff by name: the Master who dwellcih in ihc 
Vineyard, 

'ni« Briy who roanveth ihmugh the town, the Young 
Mon in tbc plain. 

Coll me by name: the ChUd who Iravclelh inwartl his 
Father. 

The child of Ughl who findeth bis Father in rhe 
Fveniitg.' 

Jht Hook of fAf Dead. The Egyptian gradually 
created an epic story of the delights of the 
underworld lying along the banks of the low'cr 
or black Nile, as, for twelve dv-naslies the priests 
of the Osirian cult encmiraged the artists to 
record ail the charms that might possibly help 
the soul to discover its place in this immortal 
existence. By the Thirteenth dynasty the col¬ 
lection, and its attendant pictures, had reached 
a slate of equilibrium w'hich allow'cd of codift* 
cation. Called the Book of the Dead, this code 
of laws for the spiritual life, this guidclxxik for 
ihc soul in cicmity, came to ploy the pan that 
the Bible xvas later to play in the Christian 
Church. The work was in no sense a book as we 
conceive a iMXtk today, but simply the body of 
material usually presented on die ttmib walls, 
on the mummy eases, or on the wTappings 
around the corjise. The Osirian priests, who 
were the sole imcrprexcrs of thh powerful set 
of charms had tickets for entrance into the 
hereafter [irinicd in quantities vnth blank spaces 
left where the names of buyers could be inserted. 
Whenever a group of individuals such as this 
comes to believe itself the tiniquc guardian of all 
the rules for living, it Ixxomes a highly con¬ 
servative factor in society. 

During the Middle Kingdom, also, grew up 
the idea of rewards anti punishments. In a 
and Choflcs Boni, New York, 192B. 
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poem of tht periodj '^Thc Song of the Harpn^r,” 
the poet advises that, since none can fly the 
grav'C, one must try' to live an honest life in 
order that Isis may eventually give her blessing 
—cicmal life* This sentiment represents a cer¬ 
tain further advance along the road of man^s 
spiritual development which grew out of his 
relationship to the of the Dead. 

Mind thee of the day, when thou too jhalt Btarl for the 
iiind, 

lo which one j^th to return not thence. 

Good for thee then will have been (an hondl life,) 
rhereforc be juit ftnd hHtc iranifttesiuona, 
for he who lotTth jusliec (will be blctstcd), 

ITie coward and the bold^ neither can Ely (the gravej 
the rrtertdiess and proud arc alike. . . * 

'Fhen lei thy bownt>' give abandnntlyi, Aj is fit,, 

(love) truth, and Isis shah hicsa the good^ 

(and thou thalt attain a happy) old 

Thf Afonolhtism of tfit Eighlanlh Djrtasiy- In 
the Eighteenth dynasty of the New' Kingdom, 
Egypt esiabUihcd nctv contacts with Asia. 
There occurred also an infusion of new' blood 
from the north* These broadening influences 
resulted In a rconemation of the Egy'ptian re¬ 
ligion which was to have fur-reaching efTecut on 
the dev'clopmem of the human mirid as a whole. 
The new' thoughts arising from the religious 
revolution of the Eighteenth dynasty culmi¬ 
nated in the monotheism of the so-called heretic 
king, Akhenaten^ son of Amenhotep TIL 

Contrary to opinion, the raovement did not 
originate with Akhenaten, but Ixrgan as early 
as the time of Queen Haishepnit (1501 b.g.). 
Following Haishepsut* two great Pharaohs, 
Amenhotep 11 and Ill, who a* warriors also 
Stressed the cult of the tuasculinc sun-god, en¬ 
couraged the new tendency in religion* Al¬ 
though hynuis to the sun took precedence, the 
idea that the highest deity was not only mascu¬ 
line but also feminine, conTtnued to seek cx- 
pirsjion. One of die architects of Amenhotep 
ill w'totc of Cod as both mother and father* 

Hail to thee, bcauliful of every day! 

Rising in the morning without erasing. 


(Net) wearied in talmr* 

When ihy rays arc viiiblc, 

Gold Is not conridertd, 

It ij noL like thy hrillianCC. 

Thou arl n crafaman shaping thine own limhft; 
Fashioner wiLhout being fashioned; 

Taking posscarion of the Two Lands (Egypt), ffem 
great to smaJh 

A moihrrT profitable to gcxds and men, 

A craftsman of eKiJeriencc * . * * 

Valiant herdsman whn drives his caUkx * ■ . ’ 

Akhenaten united the worship of all solar 
deitica into one, the spiritualized A ton. The 
mind of this remarkable man was such that he 
could, probably for the first time in human 
history, conceive of a union of love and power 
in the personality of one god. Tlic concepts of 
l>eauty and love in religion and |3oetry come 
into use at the same time, and one may ask 
whether love has not lieauty as its necessary 
counterpart in the human mind. 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horbron of ihe iky^ 

O lining Alon, B^fgllininig of life E 
When thou lisest in I he eastern horizon, 

'lIuMi Mint every land with ihy beauty* 

Thou art beaudful, great, glittering, high above every 
land, 

Tlty rays, tltcy encompaas the lands, even all I fiat [hou 
hast made. 

Thou art Re, and ihou earnest them all away Captive; 
Thou blndeSl them by thy Imt* 

Though them art far away,, thy rayx are upon earth; 
Thoujfh ihou art on high, thy footpriiiis are the day,* 

Iti this great hymn to A ton the elements of 
both Osirtan and R;i worship have Ijcen united. 
Note the aimilarity between the following verse 
and the Hebrew psalms. Many of the ideas of 
Akhenaten found their way into the mono¬ 
theistic rdigiun uf the Hebrews and thence into 
Chrislianity* 

How maiufold arc thy vt'orks! 

They arc hidden fnlm before^ (tu), 

O jHilQ God, whose powers no othrr possosclh. 

Thou didst create the earth according to ihy heart 
While thou wjuit akane; 

Men* all cattle large and small* 

All that are upon the earth. 

That go about upwo their feelt 


t ^'The Song of the Harper" from the volume on Egypciaii Literature* TAr Great dattUs^ transliued by 

Ludwig Stem, Colonial Pre», New York, IWt, 

* J tl. BltEABtiZk, Dfirflapmrfti «J Riligirtn esid Thmght ri .4itrriral Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1912. 
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(All) ihlL ajT an hl^h. 

That fly wilh thrlr winf^. 

The fureif^n Coun tries, Sy'tia and Kush^ 

The lan4 uf F-gypt; 

Thou sclEcat every man init) his place. 

Thou Supplies! iheir necessities.^ 

Before the time of Akhenaten, poetry' was 
either outspokenly physioplastic or idcopUiiitic, 
We may now observe in a little poem of the 
period a creation that closely unite*; lx>ih types. 
So that the words are e^tpressivc and imprcsgi^i'e 
in equal quantity. ThU Trainmeni is difTcren- 
tjated frotn prose by its depth of symbolic value 
and its regular fornix 

t am ihr pure lotua, 

Springing up in splrndcur 
Ked by the brralh ofRa. 

Riling inlo sunlight, 

Out of soil and darkurts, 

1 blt^SsOm in thr Fccld.^ 

Tile relation of the head rising from the 
lotus (Fig, 58), associated with the name of 
.Akhenaten's son-in-law, Tuiankhaitirn, h ob¬ 
vious here, Poeni and picture explain each 
other. To such poetry is giwn the name **Jyric.” 
In aesthetic terms it has both formal value and 
asiociational content and in a harmoniotis bal¬ 
ance of Ixith elements attains a universal quaU 
ity that gives it lasting appeal. 

Although the organized priesicraft brought 
back the worship of OsirU and Amon-Ra, eras¬ 
ing fmm the monuments all ntcniion of the 
heretic king and his sun-god, .Aton, ncverthc- 
Icas, the people could never wholly forget his 
words. Long after the fall of the dynasty of 
Akhenaten, the elements that he had fused 
persisted in Egyptian religion, though the qual¬ 
ities of .Aton were transferred to .Amon-Ra. 
In this final peak of Egy'ptian religious experi¬ 
ence, we find God revealed to man as a humane, 
cosmic deity. He “suppUeth the needs of the 
mice in their holes, sustaineth alive the birds in 
every tree,” In the w'ords of a scribe of Thebes, 


he “cometh to the silent, . . . saveth the |x>or, 
, . . giveih breath to every' one hr loveth/*^ 
'Fhis Ls great an. It Is man, making himself over 
by making his gods over. 



Fkj, 58.—V'ming Tulankhajncn ai lotiu, EiRhlcrxitb 
dyruHty. Krlght abnut 8 inrhrt (Cairo NiiiKiim). 

Music and Drama 

^Vhen he has studied the great treasures of 
literature left U|^X]'n the walls of the temples and 
in the mummy wrappings of the Fgy'ptian, it 
seems hard for modem man to rtralize at first 
that [hey were all written, in metrical or verse 
form. Still harder L> it to grasp the fact that 
these verses, intoned at times by the priests or 
sung as lyries, were an cs)M?ntial part of Egyp¬ 
tian music. In Egy'pt, as in the agricultural 
society from which she grew', anything deemed 
worthy of record wa? pan of the cereniijnial 
aspect of living. .As a ceremony dramatic m 
form It had rhythm, beat, and melody. I'hc 
verses previously studied, it nia!!.i be stressed 
again, w-ere a vital part of Egyptian muster. 

Jt/£ogmiion tyf Srporote Although 

Egy'ptian ceremonies were accompanied by 
music, no records remain that indicate the rise 
and fall of the voice. Upon the walls of some 


' J. H. BltEAJTTjj, DfFftofmmt aj Rftigiim aW (pi Annmf Chartes Scrihney$ S*nS, New Vork, 1912. 

* Mah.k Van Doren, An AniAologr of iVfrlJ Poetry^ Albert and Charles Bofu, Ncw Vdik, 1928 

* HKfeAsrsa, op. du pp. J47, 349. 
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of the temples, particularly in connection with 
certain work songs, the signs indicate that 
the phrase is to be repeated. These signs fur¬ 
nish the first example of musical notation. 



Fio. S9. — a, dancers with tambourines and castaneu 
from grave in Sakkareh, Nineteenth dynasty (Cairo 
Museum): b, musicians, wall painting in grave of Nakht, 
Thebes, Eighteenth dynasty. 

By studying many pictures of musical instru¬ 
ments, however, one gains some idea of the 
.scales used. These instntments show that Egyp¬ 
tian music must have advanced from the primi¬ 
tive three-toned scale to a five- or seven-note 
scale, though the intcr\'als were probably dif¬ 
ferent from ours. Traditu>n has it that the music 
of the Hebrew song, hoi yidre, which is sung 
with a five-note, or pentatonic, scale, came, 
perhaps, from Eg>'pt. Most Egy’ptian music 
must have been religious in character and con¬ 
trolled by the priests w ho, like the cantor in the 
synagogue or the C.atholic priest at the Mass 
today, probably created a ser\'icc of great 
charm. Under the leadership of the priests most 
of the folk music was in time appropriated to 
the service of some deity. 

Types of Songs. Chief in point of volume and 
number, we find the h^'mns to the gods, psalms 
of praise and thanksgiving usually called the 
ManeroSf w'hich means ‘Tx^t us be glad.” These 
psalms, which have come to us through the 
Hebrew psalms in the Bible, corrcsfKjnd roughly 
to the great mass of hymns sung in our churches 
today. 

The eleg>’, or lament, of which “The Song 
of the Harper’ furnished an example, arose 
particularly during dynasties of the Middle 
Kingdom, forming a second class of song, half 
religious, half philosophical. 


As we shall observe in the other arts of Egypt, 
the sacerdotal or religious approach to life did 
not constitute the entire creative expression of 
the Egyptian. He was on the whole of a happy, 
sunny disposition. When his crops were growing 
and the land was at peace, or when he was at 
play with his family, the Eg>’ptian could be as 
carefree as the next — perhaps even more so, 
because of the many assurances that, provided 
he live justly, he need never fear death. 

From agricultural levels the Egy’ptian 
brought the work song, sung to the accompani¬ 
ment of his reaping and sowing. Such a work 
song has come dow'n to us from the Nineteenth 
dvTiasty: 

Thresh, oxen, thresh for yoiir master. 

The grain you are threshing is also for yourselves. 

These lines were followed by the .sign .showing 
that they should be repeated. 

Love and drinking songs arc frequently found 
upon the walls of the temples, particularly 
those of the Eighteenth dynasty. Tlie lyric of 
the young lotus illustrates this type of com¬ 
position. The Eg\'ptian believed that such songs 
w'cre destined to be sung again in the afterlife, 
for paradise included many happy momenut. 

Instruments. .\s might be expected, a people of 
such diverse origins as the Egv'ptians had many 
types of instruments. Both men and women 
accompanied the dancing at parties and folk 
festivals with rhythmical handclapping. Rat¬ 
tles, or sistra, of bronze, and castanets such as 
those illustrated in Fig. 59fl, were used to ac¬ 
centuate the beat. 

The Eg>'ptians plucked instruments, includ¬ 
ing large ceremonial harps, each with twenty 
strings, a smaller type of shoulder harp, the 
kennuar, with scv'cn strings, and a sort of 
mandolin or lute (Fig. 59^). They had a species 
of lyre, as well — the kissar — introduced from 
the Semitic countries of Palestine and Meso¬ 
potamia. Among the wind instruments were 
trumpets and flutes, some of which were 
matched in pairs and blowm together, probably 
giving a harmonious effect. Figure 596 shows 
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that the insimmcnts were apparently played 
simultancoiisJy. There are records of ensemble 
(^oupfi employing as many as 300 harpists and 
600 singers. Although we have no examples of 
Egyptian music, k must have filled an impor¬ 
tant place in the development of music in 
Euro|w, particularly as there were colonics of 
Egy^ptians in Italy and Trance and, perhaps^ 
even so far aw-ay as England. 

Drataa. {L is but natural for a people moti¬ 
vated by such fundamental urges as those shown 
in records of Egyptian pHjetry aiiid music to 
attempt to dramaci^re their dcsiics upon a truly 
magnificent scale. The story' of the ruing and 
setting of the sun; the planting, growing^ and 
reaping of the grain; the rL« and fall of the Nile; 
and the birth and death of a man—all these 
w'cre the stulf of which Egyptian reUgioiis 
drama ivas made, coming to a focus in the 
festival presentation of the life of Osiris. Frag¬ 
mentary' remains of a book roll from the Eight¬ 
eenth dynasty show stage directions, pictures, 
and dialogue of such a dramatic presentation. 

An old inscription in one temple reads: “\"eil 
after veil have I lifted, and ever l>ecome 3 thy 
countenance more wonderfuL” This furnishes 
the clue to one of the oldest dramatic plots of 
history'. One approaches the shrine, obstacles 
real or fancied are overcome, and some aspect 
of a mystery' is dLscloscd. The Egyptian temple, 
as W'c sec it, is arranged upion this plan. 

Through entrance into- a cuk one may iden¬ 
tify oneself with the god at its head. In the 
secular drama of our o^vn day the heroes and 
heroines arc people like ourselves magnified 
many times and endowed with almost super¬ 
human ptjwcrs upon the stage and jicreen. The 
priests led the Egyptian to believe that the 
Pharaoh was god incarnate in man. lie ap- 
I>cared as the h ighesE symbol of contact lx-: tween 
man*g tvery'day life and the happiness of the 
future beyond the grave. 

Egy'pt contributed two elements to the aes¬ 
thetics of the drama: fl ) the orderly unfolding 
of a plot, with a general building up of ten¬ 
sions; (2) the dev'clopment of a hero who is 


more than the primitive animal totem or fetish 
—a .m|>erhuman mcorjKiration of an idea. T he 
priesieraft added new elements to the drama, 
from time to time, but through the cenuiries 
the changes were few. The stone carvers and 
painters, who were in the slave class, had little 
opportunity for cx|>crimeniing beyond the set 
forms. 

W^th the Egyptian group iiiind preoccupied 
by a traditional hope for the eternal security 
of the human spirit, emphasis in the Egyptian 
aesthetics fell naturally' upon the |ioint -of junc¬ 
ture between the known and the unknown. 
Since the soul ivas immortal only as long as die 
human form of its appearance persisted, funer¬ 
ary art took precedence over the arts of every¬ 
day lift as a means of ensuring the surv'ival of 
the soul in memory. Permanence was the cle¬ 
ment chiefly sought, an expression of unchang¬ 
ing certainty that would defy time and the 
forces of space and motion. Hence, the arts most 
allied to permanence—^ulpture and architec- 
turt^-dominated the Egyptian “form-will."* 

It is well to have this in mind before turning 
to the poetic musical drama made permanent, 
the temple and funeral architecture of the 
Egyptian. 

.i\rc hi lecture 

Earlje Tifmbj. The magnihceiu temple struc¬ 
ture of the Egyptians can be shosvn to have 
evolved from earlier buildings connected with 
the toinlis of the great kings. Up to the litne of 
the Pharaoh Khasekhemui (2580 a.c.), funer¬ 
ary arehitecnirc had evolved slowly from the 
dolmen or tumulus type of grave lo a form of 
tomb know'n as the mastaba (Fig. 60). The 
woi-d “mastaba"' h the Arab name for a Ix'nch. 
'rhis mastaba or “l>cnch’* grave became the 
prototy^Mi of all Egy'ptian tombs and temples 
and, as we shall see, for many modem cere¬ 
monial buildings. 

In the mastaba the burial chamber, which 
had been the center of the tumulus, was lo^vered 
into the ground. 'The shaft connecting this 
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chamber mth the upper room was carefully 
filled and hidden, so that the body with all its 
equipment far the journey into ihe other world 
might be protected from robbers. It must never 


upper room, ■ivhich was called the ^^serdab.^^ 
A fake or spirit door (Fig, 62) was usually 
carii'ed in the serdab, often guarded by figures 
of servants or of deities, who could attend the 



Fl«. 60.—Maslabii. 


be forgotten m this connection that the Eg>'p- 
dan, like many of us today, believed in the 
resurrection of the body and could not concei^'t: 
of a happy afterlife without a complcic body to 
accompany him. From this belief arose the 
practice of embalming the body and supplying 
food for it^ 

In the tomb the mummy case, or inncrmosE 
coffin, of papicr-mach^ (mbted paper and glue) 
was molded to the form of the deceased after 
diis had been embalmed and wrapped with 
cloth. The mummy ease was then depfJsUcd in 
a wooden or stone sarcophagus (Fig, 61)+ The 
carving on the granite sarcophagu-s of King 
Haremhab, from Thebes, depicts two winged 
figures protecting the dead, W'ho was accom¬ 
panied in the underworld by the jackal-headed 
god, +'\nubis. The shape of this sarcophagus is 
that of the mastaba, with its crown molding at 
the top. The balance of the composition, with 
the long, rocking line of the w’mgs, gives one a 
fecJing of rest and peace, singularly appropriate 
lo the subject of death. 

The Dtxofation qJ the Tomh. In order that 
relatives of the deceased might not forget him, 
a portrait statue was carv'cd and put into the 



Fig. 61.—Red granite sarrophagua of King Haremhab 
from Thebd, Ninesernth dynasw (Calm Museum), 


soul on its journey, Tlic s>™buli5m of the door 
or gateway as an entrance into a ue^v life was to 
play a great pan in the development of ec¬ 
clesiastical architecture the world over. 

The design of the false dtx)f of Ncfcrscs- 
hemptah, from his mastaba at Sakkarch, is both 
typical and instructive. The outside frame of 
the door consists of a fillci, a half-round mold¬ 
ing with a geometric pattern simulating a bind¬ 
ing, ThU fillet is itself a tcchnomorphic design 
derived from the building materials out of 
ivhich the earliest maslal>as w'erc made. The 
ruins of a few' of these, as ivcU as clay models of 
early houses, show that practically all the 
earliest Egyptian building was of mud or un¬ 
baked bricks. To protect these perishable struc¬ 
tures frnm Ijcing carried aw'ay by rains, they 
were faced, on the outside with w,’atLLing, like 
the w'alls of the Jakc-dw'cller houses. At the 
corners of the buildings this w'atding W'as tied 
into large palm trees, the tops of which, cur^'ing 
out, naturally suggested a type of molding. 
This was known as the **gorgc, croW'n,” or 
“eavetto” molding. When the honderii^g trees 
or twigs were tied together, they made up a 
fillet or half-round molding such as is em¬ 
ployed On doors even in our ow'u day. It Is 
imj^oriant to remember that throughoui the 
entire history of building most architectural 
ornament in stone is secondary and derived 
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from architectonic^ or functional ornament, 
arising Out of icchniqups of building in clay, 
vvcxidj or me tab 

When in the course of lime perishable build¬ 
ing materia] in Eg>’pt gave way to stone, these 
details of construe lion were, of course, no longer 
actually necessary, \ioldings carved of stone 
were stili used, however^ and tvere decorated 
with painieci palm fronds. In iltls way ihcy 
reiaincd their associational significance. Nine- 
tenths of art Jias this associational significance. 
Its importance cannot be avcreinphasized. 

Within the borders made by the fillet mold¬ 
ing, the names and titles of Ncfcrseshcnipiah 
rise above the relief carv'ings of his scr^'ants. In 
aocne tombs;, relief carvings are replaced by 
freestanding statues in the round. The propor¬ 
tions of this particular spirit door indicate that 
the Egyptians of that early time had discovered 
the geometric figure of the square. The twain 
part of the door measures two squares high and 
the lop abtj is developed into spaces derived 
from the square. Tiie use uf this fundamental 
geometric figure creates an altogether static 
feeling, ivhich will be found topical of most 
Eg>'’ptian architectural design. 

Around the interiors of the mastabas, wall 
paintings recorded incidents from the life of 
the deceased, such as his hunting and fishing, 
the ittory i>f the preparation of his IxkJv in 
embalming, and his last journey into the under¬ 
world for judgment. During ihc Middle King- 
dora^that is, after 2430 a.c.—such accounts 
w'ere organized into the set ritualistic Book of 
the Dead. Supjsltmmting the ^vaJJ paintings 
tvere models of the sen.'ants of the deceased 
engaged In the work they would do for him in 
the Ijind of the Dark Xilc or “Happy Hun ling 
Ground.” Examples of both models and wall 
paintings will be discussed more thoroughly 
under painting and sculpture. 

The complicated Egyptian tomb was actu¬ 
ally a house in, which the living might meet the 
dead. Anyone who visits the tomb of Abraham 
Lincoln at Springfield or of General Grant in 
New York, or the cenotaph uf the L’nknown 
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Soldier in W^ashington, may experience some¬ 
what the feeling of the Egyptian when he stood 
before the statue of his ancestor in the mastaba- 
Ali portrait sculpture has brought with k from 



Fiti, 62.—Spirit dexir of Ncfer^csticmpiiah in maAtaba, 
Sakkarch, C. Sixth dymuly. {CmtTtfsr of L'oxxrtfiity 
Ptim.) 


the tomb the associational values-—the spirit 
values, Tr>' as htrrd as he may, who can c^'Cr 
completely disot‘iate these values frein great 
works of art? An analysis of a work of art on the 
ground of formal vahies alone robs it of some of 
ics emotional quality. 

Funrttamtlism fn Ihmsiic Arfhileciarf^ Khasek- 
hemuij, the first Pharaoh of the Old Kingdom, 
had a master builder who placed inside his 
rnastaba the first complete chamber of hewn 
stone. This Pharaoh had already identified 
himself wlih Horus, the hawk-headed god, and 
thus inaugurated the idea that the rukr W'as 
divine: that church and state were one. This 
union of powers, which gave the Pharaoh con¬ 
trol not only over the bodies but also over the 
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iiTLaginationji of his subjocrts, was nccfssar>' for vizier, to the Pharaoh. W’iih these powers con- 
the great civic building enterprise that fob centra ted in \ns hands, he was able to organize 
lovved* Khasekhemui understood what ever)' all classes—’merchants, soldiers^ farmery and 
capable administrator knows, that no great laliorers^—as W'eJI as the total v^s'cahh of the 



Fia, 634 —Pyrftntid of Zoscr, prolo-Dorit: tnoluinns in 
Trunt of maataba* SakkAreh. {Couftf^ 


cathedrals or public buildings can be con¬ 
structed unless people arc wilUng to Support 
the undertaking with surplus earnings in taxes 
and surpEtts spiritual creative energies. 

Khiwekhcmui’s master builder, Kanofer hy' 
name, had a son, Imhotep, who, stepping upon 
his father's shoulders, completed for Zoser, the 
son of Khasekhemui, the first great city plan, 
that complex of temples and tombs around the 
pyramid at Sakkarch. This ceremonial city for 
the dead was panillclcd by plans for the beauti¬ 
fication of Nfemphis, the city of the living. 

1 mhotep, whose name means “Who comes in 
peace," was not only an architect but the court 
astronomer and die “chief lector priest,” ur 
ritualist, of his counlrs^ A great medicine man 
and labor organizer as livcll, he Ijecamc the 
secretary of the treasury' and prime minister, nr 



Flo. 64, —Chapel of Pdnrcss Hrlcp-hrmcnti (Fig, 136, 
left, Chiip, V't). Etceonstruetion of Fig. 63. Compare 
mlh Fig. 146, Chap. (Courtr^ e/ E^t ETptvTnii^n 
Stuirtjfr) 

state, to build the first pyramid with its temples 
and surrounding mast abas. Beloved In his life¬ 
time as a great physician, after his death 
Imhotep was offered sacrifices as a god. In 
our own day, similarly, we find figures like 
Wajtlvinginin and Lincoln gradually coming to 
be vvorshijwd asi lienefactors of civilizaiion, 

Imhotep conceived the Idea of dcslgTiing a 
supermastaba by erecting six mastabas, one 
upon the other, making six great steps each of 
a slightly dinereni proportion. He then faced 
the entire structure with finely cut white lime* 
stone (Fig. 63). In this way he made the low 
tomb form take on somewhat the a,spcct of the 
menhir, so that it became visible from a great 
distance. Beneath this pyramid the architect 
built a burial chamlxT for the sarcophagus and 
lined it w'iih blue and green glazed tiles of the 
finest color and technique. Two points are 
noLcw'tjrihy here: (1) Only a fevv hundred years 
after man had left the neolithic stage he had 
learned so mueh about pottery and practical 
chemistry that he could make glass or glaze. 
(2) He had come so far in civil organization 
that he could build this great monument to ilie 
god who wa'i to rule in a happy afterlife. 

Imhotep designed two tombs for Inihas and 
Hciep-hemenii, the daughters of Zoser. The 
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faijadcs of those pyramid tombs [Fig. 64) arc 
remarkable archicccLuraJIvj in that iheir ivhite 
limestone facing displaji's slender, tapering, en¬ 
caged columns, wliich support a line crown 
molding or cornice cars'ed in the form of an 
are of the circle. The columns have concave 
channels, called “fluic.s" running their length 
from base to cornice. These perpendicular lines 
give the entire structure a feeling of added 
height. The capitals of the columns, with leaf 
forms folded back, resemble Persian designs 
more than they do the usual Egyptian lotus or 
palm capitals. The facades of the pyramid 
tombs reappear later nn early Greek vases and 
contribute to the design of the Doric (emple. 
Inherited over the centuries, the same archi¬ 
tectural pattern may be recognized in the 
porches of IVcw England churches. 

The most interesting thing alx>uL these stnic- 
tures of Imhotep, which in a way rivaled the 
Greek temples, is that they had no knotvm 
antecedents. So much more refined were they 
than the architecture of the next fourteen hun¬ 
dred >'cara that it seems almost as though all 
Egyptian building degenerated from this (xiint 
On. Actually, the pyramid tombs and the later 
structures were of two distinct types. The tombs 
that arc almost purely funciioiial in line and 
decoration represent the al>stract style of archi¬ 
tecture, called *^are hi tectonic.” In later tombs 
and temples the columns were copied from 
plant forms, which while inapprojiriaie to 
bti tiding construction were perhaps of greater 
interest from a dramatic or literary' fHiint of 
view. To the priestcraft these later structures 
■kvere more valuable because Ijctier adapted for 
icachingt Their lotus columns, symbolic pylons, 
.ind dim cub rooms all contributed to the 
cJalxjrate ceremonies of the Egyy^tian religion. 

In jwriods when the emphasis on dbtinc* 
lively human interests was strong and the 
power of the priestcraft correspond LngJy weak 
—under Haisheiisut and Akhcnaien in Egypt 
and in the Uter culture of Greece^the ab¬ 
stract, architectonic style returned. Wc may 
say in general that the functional predominates, 


on the whole, when a great architect i>uilds for 
a definite personality such as a Pharaoh. ^Vhen, 
however, the priest controls architecture, asso- 
ciaiional values dominate. Interestingly enough 



this law' of aircbiicciure seems to hold through¬ 
out Occidental history* The human is lie devel¬ 
opment of the mind tends to tist'. the functional 
style. Under strong religious inlluencc, archi¬ 
tecture becomes more assoc latinnal, and the 
functional disappears in a dramatic fa'^adc or a 
decorated wall surface. 

ihiimatif: Tmr/j/f Anhitrrfarf, As the Pharaohs 
in the early dy'nastlcs grew ]H)wcrful, they were 
able to raise supermastabas, or py'ramidls. TTicsc 
Structures evoived from the simple mastaba 
form through a stepped-pyramid stage to the 
splendid limestone-faced pyramids of GLzeh in 
the Fourth dynasty (2900 b.c.). As the mastaba 
projjcr grew'into the pyramid, the temple facili¬ 
ties connected wnth it increased. The pyramid 
of Khafrc at Giiteh, for example, had an ad- 
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Fio. 66.—Temple of Khons at Kamak, c. 1200 b.c. {From IJffistoirf dt Part dans Vantiquili, by Pmot and Chipit^: 

ccmUsy Jjbrahr fiachttU, Paris.) 


joining temple consisting of a closed hall 
surrounded by heavy square columns (Fig. 
65). 

Later monarchs, not content to be worshiped 
only after death, built great free-standing tem¬ 
ples to the deities from whom they thought 
they were descended. As one approaches such 
a temple (Fig. 66), its logical growth from the 
neolithic buildings of earlier ages becomes ap¬ 
parent. The first approach is between rows of 
statues personifying the Pharaoh as lion or ram 
and calculated to make the Ijeholder stand in 
awe of him. Next, one passes between the 
mighty obelisks which arc the Pharaoh’s totem 
signs; and ahead rises the pylon, or gateway, 
flanked by towers. Figures of gods many times 
life size cars'ed on the towers intemify the feel¬ 
ing of power and seem ready to challenge 
entrance. The comers of the pylon carr>' the 
crown or cavetto molding, w-hich recalls early 
mud-w'attle construction, although the build¬ 
ing is no longer of perishable clay but eternal 


stone. C^’cr the lintel of the doorw’ay appears 
the sign of the sun, with its outstretched wings 
and serpent headdress, for sun-god and serpent 
arc now united in Eg>pt. The door itself is 
relatively small; a man feeb humbled as he 
passes through. 

Inside, one finds him.self in an inner court 
open to the sky, like the court in the temple of 
Horus (Fig. 67). If he belongs to the inner 
group of the cult, the worshiper proceeds 
through another doorway into the forest of 
columns that support the roof of the hyjxjstylc, 
or cross hall (Fig. 68). Thb hall is dark on each 
side, the main able lighted dimly by windows 
above the centermost columns. These window's 
arc known as the “clerestory'” or light story, a 
word derived from the french, because this 
architectural feature was first named in France. 
The size of the hall is awe-inspiring. The hypo- 
style hall of the temple of Amon at Karnak, the 
greatest of its kind, measures 170 feet deep and 
332 feet wide (Fig. 69). 
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In the temple hall one mast look far up to 
examine the capitals of the columns. The ^cat 
hall at Kamak furnishes superlative examples 
of the spreading type of capital whose form 
derives from the crown of a palm tree. So 
enormous arc they that, authorities estimate, 
seventy men could stand on one of them. ITieir 
tremendous spread hides from the worshiper 
l>elow the blocks on which the crossljcants rest, 
so that the ceiling appears to float high over¬ 
head. Painted with stars, it must have seemed 
like a mysterious night sky. 

In spite of their colossal size, these columns 
do not have structural quality or ap{)ear to 
exert any upward thrust against the weight of 
the roof. This inertness is due to the fact that 
they arc ringed alx>ut with bands of figures and 
writing. In avoiding the implications of the 
structure, the builders of the great hall at 
Karnak proved themselves transcendentalLsts, 
interested more in the stor>’ than in the build¬ 
ing. It is p>ossible that they had no choice in 
the matter and were under orders to simulate 
the interior of an immense tomb, in which case 
a.<isociational values would dominate. 

The spreading capital is not the only t>'pc 
used in temple architecture of the period. Other 
rows of columns in Karnak are of the closed 
lotus-bud type. Still others, around the outer 
courts, have bell capitals. In another part there 
arc comple.x columns with long flutings run¬ 
ning perpendicularly, the so-called proto-Doric 
columns, because they suggest the later Greek 
Doric order. The variation at Kamak is easily 
understood when one considers that the temple 
was in process of building for over 500 years. 
Side courts were constantly lieing added by 
different Pharaohs until the whole building 
covered a vast area. 

In the later dynasties the different types of 
column w'ere often combined to form com¬ 
posite styles, and the head of the goddess Hathor 
was introduced into the capitab. Great figures 
of the Pharaohs were sometimes carved as 
though connected with the pillars supporting 
the roof, so that the power of the king appeared 


to Ijc part of the strength of the building. Such 
supporting figures are called “atlantcs” or 
“caryatids,” depending upon whether they rep¬ 
resent men or women. They are wholly un- 



Fic. 67.—Entrance court from temple of Horus at 
Edfu, c. 237 B.c. {ComU^ of ^K.}pt Exf^oratiem Society.) 

architectonic and stand at the opposite jxjIc 
from Imhotep's fluted columns. 

From front to rear in the Egyptian temple, 
the rooms become progressively smaller, so that 
imperceptibly one feels the greater constriction. 
The dimly lighted shrine or innermost room 
of the F.gypiian temple, corresponding to the 
earlier serdab of the mastaba, held a statue of 
the god or some object peculiar to him (Fig. 
70). .Sometimes this w-as a boat, as in the tem¬ 
ple of Khons, or an “.\rk of the Covenant” 
wherein w’erc enclosed sacred writings, as in 
the Hebrew Temple. 

It must be stre-ssed that the temple archi¬ 
tecture of the Egyptians w'as chosen for its 
dramatic effect. Though the ceremonial music, 
motion, color, and incense arc now' lacking, if 
all these could be .added, one might get some 
notion of the total effect on the minds of the 
lower-class Egyptians, who were just emerging 
from the primitive state. In our day, the great 
cathedral sendees of the Old World and the¬ 
atrical spectacles such as Max Reinhardt’s pro¬ 
duction of Thf Miracle achieve somewhat the 
same effect. 

The Functional Architecture oj Queen Hatshepsut, 
During the feudal age of Egyptian history, that 
is, after the first pvTamid-building kings had 
disappeared and when the nobility held the 
greater power, many tombs were carved in 
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the cliffs bordering the Nile* Some of these 
were simple and primitive; others, like the lomb 
temple of Queen Haishcpsut at Deir-el-Bahri 
(Fig, 71) are among the noblesE works of world 


Hatshepsut employed a builder named Sen- 
mut w^ho, with the finest appreciation of the 
natural surroundings, planned three terraced 
courtsj the upper two with colonnades, simple 


Fto. 68,—Modpl of hypoalylc hail al Kam4]ll[, c. 13^0 F,c. oj MtSfopaiiSan jlrt.) 


architecture, ITie purity of its architectonic 
style harks back to the structures built by Im¬ 
hotep in the “rhird dynasty. Already attention 
has been called to the fact that the movement 
toward monotheism, which culminated in the 
reign of Akhenatcn, originated many years 
earlier. In the twenty-year rule of Queen Hat- 
shepsut a balance was achic^'cd between the 
matriarchal, undenvorld cults and the sky-gods, 
with a resultant weakening of the powder of the 
Osirian priestcraft* As a woman, the queen 
favored the worship of Hathor, the cow gtxJ- 
dess, but her temple tomb w^as dedicated to 
Amon-Ra, signifying a reconciliation of the 
masculine and feminine religions. Under Hat* 
shepsut, Egypt enjoyed not only religious unity, 
but peace and prosperity. 


and architectonic, which by their very stnic- 
turc not only suggest the perpendicular masses 
of the cliffs but seem to modify them toward a 
human scale. From the practically level river 
bottom, one approaches the temple along an 
avenue flanked by sphinges. These animals, 
each of w'hich had the head of the queen, arc 
significant as the first of the feminine sphinxes 
—a style later adopted by the Creeks. A deli¬ 
cate pylon, before W'hich stood two trees instead 
of obelisks, opened uj^<jn the first court, which 
was filled with palm trees and grapevines. A 
gentle inclined ramp at the rear led to the first 
terrace, which was fronted by a cool arcade of 
columns. This terrace was hounded on the right 
side by a columnar arcade that connected it 
with the cliff (Fig* 72). The arcade also ran 
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F{t3. 69.— Coltmiiis^ uiicTior of hypoitylr hall at Karnalc, 1340 ».c. {Cowtt^ifG. E. 
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around the rear of ihe murt and terminated 
at the kft in a small temple. 

From the first terrace a second ramp led to 
the uppKrrmost level, with another arcade mak- 



FiOh 70.—Snuill painted ig-tiefniselc of wood from iQmb 
of KaM, Ninctetnlh dyaoBly^ Thebe* {Mtueiim nf 
Tunn) (Maai>cnj). 

ing an enclosed court holding an altar to the 
sun-god. Space wa.s provided on each side of 
this oouri for the ancestral worship of the 
queen. Beyond, deep in the cliff, an arched 
room held a statue of Hathor, the ultimate 
divlnuy, sign of the matriarchal powders of the 
queen. 

Inside the enclosed court, wall paintings set 
forth the story of the quccn^s peaceful e^vpioits. 
Here her ships v^Tre showTi returning from Punt 
(Figt 73). The queen appeared in communion 
w'iih her gods, especially Hathor, while through 
her mother, AahmeSj her relationship with the 
god Amon-Ra was also established and her 
birth recorded. 

Almost more than any other structtircT this 
temple seems to lure the worshiper into its in¬ 
most shrine until he is at last made one with the 
cult and the cliffs of which it is a pan. Here 
the architect sought to blend his building with 
nature and thus to derive stability and grace 
from her forms. Later, the same architectural 


aesthetic qualities dev'eloped in the tombs of 
the Chinese Ming emperors. The motif of the 
wide arcades appears, too, in the great open 
colonnade of St. Peter's Church in Rome, It 
is significant that, like the Egyptian matrix 
archal cults, the Roman church attempts to 
embrace all religious philosophies so that the 
worshiper will feel all his emotions at rest within 
the cull. 

Unfortunately, Hatshepsut and Senmut were 
not themselves destined to lie at peace in their 
sanctuary'. Not long after burial, the bodies 
of the architect and the queen were nemov'ed 
from the temple by Thothmes III, Hatshepsufs 
jealous husband, and secreted in a miserable 
hole in the cliffs outside.^ The quecn^s sphinxes 
were overthrowm, her statues shattered, and 
her name erased wherever ii W'as found and 
that of Thothmes suljstiiutcd. Enough frag¬ 
ments have been found, however, to show what 
manner of woman Hatshqpsut was (Fig. 8^). 

A'on/wnctKJndf drrAifrjfuff fAe Prirs^/y PAa- 
The most<jvcr|>DW'cringand awc-inspiriug 
of the Egyptian rock-cut tomb temples is the 
w'ork of Ramses II near Abu-Simbel (Fig. 7f). 
Here Ln front of the pylonlike doorway to an 
entire building carv'ed out of solid rock deep in 
the hillside rise four colossal statues of the ting 
seated W'ith bis hands upon his knees. The figure 
of Horus, the haw'k-hcaded sun-god, stands 
above the door and the serpent, many times 
repeated, forms a molding above the crown. 
In point of view' of formal values, the statues 
are not to be compared wdth the best Egyptian 
work. They lack eveiy'thing except absolute 
balance and geometric form. Their stiff, lifeless 
bodies, essentially parts of the architecture, sug¬ 
gest inert stone rather than human structure. 
They must be judged as examples of primitive 
art on its most magnificent scale. 

Great size impresses, however, because it 
must always be associated in the mind with 
Some strong underlying social organization. To 


^ An eXprdilton frotn ihc Metropolitan MuKum of New Vort ducovered the JfaVT wrappings in ihix hid¬ 
ing place. It ii uivcreaiing lo note, aho, that the oheluik of Thothme* III now standi in Central Park, New 
York- 
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erect colossal statues like these requires an im¬ 
mense amount of man penveCh Social organiza¬ 
tion implies a spiritual organization of the type 
that raised the great menhirs or the Sioneiiengc 


The rock-cut temples illostratc the type of ar¬ 
chitecture that results when the forces of church 
and state» of religious and political rule, unite 
in one individual. Similar architecture will ap- 



FlO. 71i —-Mwid <if temptc of Halshcpaut^ Dcir-el-Bahri, RL^htrcnlh dynaity (Metropotilnn Museum qf Art). 

{CiDtjUjjt of Ahtropiiittan Xfutetm rf drt.) 


circle. Spiritual organization^ in turn, usually 
means that a belief in some idea was so strong 
that it unified the culture. Titus, insofar as 
Unity is an essential of a work of art, these 
statues fulfill at least one aesthetic purpose. 

In the interior of the tomb the first great 
room, corresponding to the outer court of the 
freestanding temple, is decorated with huge 
figures of the Pharaoh as Osiris, the god of 
resurrection (Fig* 75). We may imagine that 
those w^ho toiled for Raitvses must have done 
so in the expectation of a reward in the next 
world from the Pharaoh, who was a god. Here 
was a motive sufficiently pow^erful to persuade 
an army of workers to unite In a common task. 


pear again in Assyria, in Rome, and in baroque 
Furiipe. 

The Small Fregsiati/lmg Temple. T'he remaining 
type of temple built by the F.gyptians was free¬ 
standing (Fig. 76). In style the freestanding 
temple resembled the naoa, the shrine, greatly 
enlarged and brought out of the dim mysterious 
depths of the toml:>-temple, making the god 
accessible to alL There were a number of tejn“ 
pies of this type, most of which hare been 
destroyed, Tlie best-known example of those 
that remain is die kiosk at Phi lac, now corered 
by the dammed-up waters of the Nile, 

In Nfesopotamia, where the cult of the sun- 
god w^as indigenous, this type of structure is the 
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rule. In Eg>pt, howex'cr^ where the worship 
of the sun-god was less common than that of 
the Osirian deities, the lowj horizontaL temple 
predominated. But, whereas the low temple 



Fio, 72.—Colonnade .it E^ir-cl-Ba3id. {Cvurtei^f b/ 


EKpfwatim 

with its scries of rootmeach smaller than the pre¬ 
ceding suggested the mysterious underworld, 
and the rock-cut tomb, with its statue-guarded 
entrance, a gatctvay tu that underworld, the 
freestanding sun temple, with its erect Q|>cn 
colonnade (usually elevated slightly upon plat- 
fonns and approached by steps or ramps), sym¬ 
bolized a flight of the spirit upw'ard, 

'Ihough he saw' no great difference lie tween 
life on earth and In the hereafter, the Egyptian 
insisted that the afterlife was the more valuable 
and built permanent temples to substantiate 
his belief. HU earthly homes, palaces, and huts, 
ha.stily constructed, have disappeared. Many 
paintings and models, hmvcvcr, show what his 
houses must have looked like. 

Reiidrnces. The cornntun folk lived in mud 
huts, one or two stories In height. Figure 77 


iilustrates the home of a lower middle-class 
person. The model has two flights of stairs lead¬ 
ing up on each side of the court to a second 
story, which is supported by a column. This 



Fio, 7J,—ReHcf in temple of Hawhcpsiit, CJeir-el- 
Baiiri. DifTerini^ remarkably from most Egyptian 
rrliefs, this out shows e lie ships behind tach dthcr, fpv- 
Lng somewhat ihc effect of perspective. The quality of 
design and CXcCuEion Suggests the later <lfiH a| tho 
Amarna Age, 

type of house was furnished with the simplest 
cane furniture and grass mats. A wall from the 
mastaba of Hesire at Sakkarch reproduces the 
decoration on matting, such as hung on the walls 
of an Egypdan dwelling ( Fig, 77^). 

The houses of the nobles were sometimes 
three stories high, the several flEXirs being con¬ 
nected by flights of stabs (I'ig. 77f). They were 
probably made of mud-wattling construction, 
palm trunks serv'ing fur columns to supjfjon the 
roof. Paintings and plana from tomb walls show 
that the upper-class houses w'crc surrounded by 
gardens with walls, orcharEJs, and pools. They 
were decorated inside and out with brightly 
colored borders, and all architectural details 
were colored. There probably were courtyards 
With columns around three side,>E: and a porch 
acrE^ss the fourth. series of miidels in the 
Metropolitan Museum, lakcn from a tomb, 
shows the various small Iiemescs enclosed by the 
tvalU of such n villa. The floors were often 
made of painted plaster and the wall decora¬ 
tions were probably' like those of the tombs. 

Painting 

The arts Ejf primitive man do not appear to 
have been influenced by preconceived ideas of 
what painting, sculpture, or architecture, as 
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separate arts, should be, Not until the Hellenic 
cultures shall vve find inteJicrciual judgmeriEs 
separating and evaluating the arts. In Egypi^ 
accordingly, there Is no distinct boundary l>e- 



FlO. 74^ — Entrance, tcinpJc^tonib of Ramses II, Abu- 
Siitibcl. c, ] 330 B,c, Seated % i.irci cn-'er 6S feet high. 
of Egypt Eipiwali&ft Sxifly^ 


tween the fields of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. 

Most of the painting in Egypt is a surface 
decoration on the tonih walls, more valuable 
as an indicadon of the cultural Life and cn^ 
vironmcni of the Egy^ptian home than for its 
purely fomial, aesthetic appeal, ^^i'he^evc^ pos¬ 
sible, painting gives way to painted sculpture, 
which was felt to be more real. We may infer 
that color decoration was used only when a 
man lacked the money to pay for the more 
arduous and expensive relief carving. On the 


whole, the .sculptor's craft takes precedence over 
the painter's because of its greater permanence. 

Tfi/r Painter's XUthods. Xlost Egy'ptian wall 
painting was carried out by artisans, who copied 



Fiq, 75.—Inccrior of roct-ciit temple at Ahti-Simbcl 
ihawiirg Ramses II m O^ria, Ninclwrnlh dynasty. 

(CitfirU^ of Egtpt Ejpl^aiioH Hetirty.) 


little sketches on clay or stone which served as 
modelt fur the monumenta wtjrk. Thc.sc small 
sketches, drawn by' the master artists, were 
s<4ti^rcd off, the squares were then enlarged 
upon the walls, and the figures drawm in. As 
always hapfX'ns in monumental work of this 
kind, [he copyists w'crc not so skilled in nuTider- 
ing anatomy as were the master artists. Hence 
the figures l>e[;ame stiff and often lost much 
of the fine balance of areas created by the 
itttcnied master. Some of the models, as well 
as sections of walls wiili the guidelines for tfic 
painting still in place, have been found in the 
Eoml^s. 
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Despite the businesslike factory production 
necessary’ to turn out the enormous mass of 
Egy'ptian painting, one finds here and there 
charming intimate passages which rcv’cal a fine 



Fio. 76.—Kiosk at Philac erected under the Ronuin 
Emperors Augustus and Trajan. {Cmrte^ oj 
Expioration Sccitty.) 


sense of occult balance, a knowledge of anat¬ 
omy, and figures whose postures indicate some 
insight into emotional feeling. All the figures, 
however, even in the most realbtic of Egyptian 
art, display a geomctricity' and a primitive 
color quality that appeal more to children than 
to adults (Fig. 78). 

Dtcoralxtt Ust of Color. In the art of the earli¬ 
est dynasties, particularly in connection with 
the mastabas of Sakkarch, one finds some of the 
most naturalistic painting. The famous Geese 
of Meidum w'erc originally part of the wall 
decoration in a tomb. An these geese are usually 
reproduced in black and white (Fig. 79), they 
illustrate the almost perfect symmetrical bal¬ 
ance usually found in most Egy’ptian monu¬ 
mental art. When they are studied in color, the 
asy-mmetry of color patterns on the two sides 
makes the entire composition much more inter¬ 
esting. The whole is unified by the strong geo¬ 
metric quality of the design and the balance of 
equal areas bounded by heav'y lines. 

In this place it is proper to point out a law 
that should lie remembered in connection w’ith 
the aesthetics of painting: The ultimate unity 


of any painting depends on more than its lines 
or arrangement of areas; often when these arc 
unbalanced, a judicious placing of colors w’ill 
bring the entire composition into balance. In 
the case of the Geese of Meidum, just the oppo¬ 
site is true. The monotonous effect of balance 
has been somewhat overcome and made inter¬ 
esting by the unbalance of color areas. 

The Egyptian strove to represent the colors 
in actual life, and his failure to accomplish this, 
which we sometimes assume to have been pre¬ 
meditated, was probably due to his lack of 
proper color materials. He obtained charming 
decorative effects from blacks, reds, and ycl- 
lo\s’s which, like the paleolithic man, he de¬ 
rived from ocherous or manganous earths. To 
these colors the Egy’ptian added a blue, made 
by grinding cuprous semiprecious stones, such 
as malachite or turquoise, .■Ml these earth colors 
commonly seen together in nature give har¬ 
mony to painting. The Egyptians also used 
black and white, which arc of great decorative 
value, and, like neolithic painters, heavily out¬ 
lined their figures. This made them appear flat 
on the surface of the wall. 

Occult Balarue in Pictorial Design. The painted 
flat-relief carving from the grave of Ti near 
Sakkareh (Fig. 80), which was executed in the 
Fifth dynasty, demonstrates the remarkable 
combination of useful, associational, and formal 
values reached by the Egyptian artist at his 
l>cst. Thb little panel, useful as instruction for 
the soul of Ti in its life in the underworld, 
shows a fine feeling for texture, an excellent 
occult balance, and a clear narrative value. 
The long, parallel, perpendicular stems of the 
lotus stalks suggest a woven tapestry or matting 
background on which the figures of the noble 
and his attendants stand out by contrast. In 
order that the importance of Ti may be stressed, 
the area of grayed lines around him is greater 
than that around his smaller servants. The 
Ixrnding stalks of the plants arc so arranged 
that one’s cy'c must follow them until it is subdy 
led to the figure of the noble. Where the plants 
blossom, in the upper part of the picture, birds 
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JlC. 77y (t, clay modd of Egypii^ house; i, waI| painting; showing mattingrruin Hg>ptiajn tamb; rcconsifoctton 

of Egyptian house. 


are flying and animals walking about among 
the 5Ulks. Bi-Joiv the level ijf the boatii, an area 
carved with zigzag lines symlxiEizcs the water, 
in which are seen many kinds of fish and several 
hippopotami. This much h characteristic of all 
Egryptian painting. Depth h usually indicated 
by placing objects one above the other; here 
the conventional way of representing perspec¬ 
tive has another, more logical ground, for the 
vvaicr naturally should be below and (he flowers 
and birds above. We see how difTcrent this 
painted relief Is from most Egyptian mural 
representations by comparing it w ith the paint' 
ing from the Book of the Dead that follows. 

Associalioiial ami Formal Vaiufs in Egyptian 
Painitng. The painting from the Btjok of the 
Dead (Fig. &l), from a papyxus in the British 
Museum, shows how the hieroglyphic writing, 
which was still highly pictorial, was combined 
w'itii representations of the human form with¬ 
out any great feeling for aesthetic spacing. The 
entire painting reprenents a cursive style of an, 
in reality little more than picture writing. 

Remembering the place that religious poetic 
charms had in the life of the Egyptian, however, 
one must realize that to him this painting prob¬ 
ably had an aesthetic unitv that it lacks for us. 
We have pointed out that the painter uses color 
to bring an otherwise unbalanced linear desigin 


into harmony with the entire concept of a pic¬ 
ture. So a religious painter or a modern adver¬ 
tising artist might use a combination of words, 
lines, and colors to achieve a unified effect that 



FiC. 78. Wall pajnttng; rrom ihc iamb of Khnumholcp, 
Bcni-Basan. Twelfth dynoiiy, c. 2000 a.c. Fortnnl 
iicslbctic fippcal U Mtriliccd to njirriitivc claritv in 
■noat E^iypttqn psJnttng- Tllc weaver at the left inserts 
3 hcddle with one Ii3iid ta sepamie the wsrp for pas- 
raRC of a shuttle bf^rirtR the wqof, Ulih The other hand 
she helps her cumpani-on push down tile Wtxif with the 
beater.in, This is similar to the loom qf the Navajo. 
See Chap, ill. Fig, 32, {CourU^ if Mrtntpoiiian Mustum 
of Aft.) 

would he lost to one unfamiliar waih the 
language. 

Many times in the historji,' of the arts the 
student will l>e called upon to judge effects 
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siraUjir to those in Egyptian Fcligious painting. 
Medieval manuscript illuuunationj some Cliii- 
ncse painting, modem ad\'ertisingj all calJ for 
an intricate balance of words, colorSf and pat^ 


touches the mummy. Here the assoc iaiional 
values of the atoiyv which make it desirable 
that the soul appear to belong to the body, 
outweigh the purely formal desire for balance^ 



Fia, 79,—CrMsc of Mdduiii, Third dynasty, Hcig^ht aboiiE 18 inches (C^iro Museum), Ltsch^Caiiugii.) 


term. Modem man is forced to judge aesthetic 
effects even more complicated than thesc^ for 
the motion picture and grand opera include 
music and dancing. He needs for this task an 
aesthetic philosophy w'hich allows him to weigh 
formal values against assoctational values. 
Painting developed away from the priestly 
art in the B«x>k of the Dead tow'ard reaEism irt 
the drawing from the temple of Queen Hat* 
shepsut at Dcir-cl-Bahri (Fig, 73). Here three 
boats appear side by side, moving over the sea, 
their sails outstretched to the wands, their ro^vera 
pulling at the oars. The design clement and 
the naturalistic representational clement are 
equally balanccd,^ There is a rhythmical move¬ 
ment implied in the placing of the feh in the 
xigxag waves. The long curved lines of spars 
and the straight lines of hawsers and masts form 
an iniricaie, though pleasing, pattern. The pic¬ 
ture writingj however, obtrudes from each side, 
for ewn in this, one of the finest of Egyptian 
line drawings, we know that the subject matter 
was of more value than the aesthetic appeal. 
The jK-ak of pure pictorial design, considered 
simply from the point of view of formal aesthetic 
values, is reached in another picture from the 
papyrus narrating the journey of the soul of 
Ani (Fig. 82). Observe that the artist placed 
the ttvo tapers at each end of the bier so that 
their flames fill the space above and around the 
soul, represented as a human-headed hawk. It 
is true that the bier is placed ti.K> near the right 
aud the haivk a little far down, so that one iving 


The wTiiing, however, which appears in the 
Cursive script, a kind of shorthand hieroglyph, 
has not been allowed to mn over into the pic¬ 
ture space, Avhich is distinctly separated from 
the figures by a frame* Hence, because of its 
inner unity and the varied placing of the areas 
of color, the aesthetic effect of this painting 
seems good. The balance—no longer simple, 
obvious, and absolute—attracts the modem as 
well as the ancient. Such oecuk balance seems 
to Indicate an advance away from the primi¬ 
tive, for it suggests that life has movement as 
w^cU as permanence. 

Fragments of limestone slabs from painters^ 
studios in Thebes show what realbitic work the 
Egyptian draftsman could produce when in a 
playful mood, unhampered by priestly formulae 
(Fig. 83). The rendering of the bow of the rider 
and the legs, mane, and tail of the horse are 
Such that ^ve are sure the Egv^ptian could, when 
he wished, compose as rcallsiicaJiy as men of 
any later culture. This csample is the exception 
and not the rule. 

In his purely decorative designs, created to 
cffnament his house furnishings, the Egyptian 
attempted to stylhtc the natural objects that 
were around him. The lotus bud in flower, ihc 
papyrus reed, the palm fronds, and the waves 
of the river gave him an opportunity to express 
his feelings through circles, spirals, and geo¬ 
metric ^ig'^ags. The stars w^cre depicted some¬ 
times, and the sun always. The scarab, or beetle, 
TpUlng his lart^a in a round mud ball Ljccame 
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the sjTTibol of everlasting life, and the form 
of the beetle, with its shiny wings, was imitated 
as a good-luck charm. 

Sculpture 

An examination of the world's finest sculp¬ 
ture should convince anyone that it always 
contains a unity of geometric or abstract quali¬ 
ties and enough realistic form to make it seem 
plausible and namrah The idea or mood to be 
expressed, usually symbolized by tlic geometric 
composition scheme, is clothed, so to Spent, 
With planes and forms so arranged that the 
re-suit, although it may not be entirely natural, 
still is not improbablCr In the head of Xofretete 
(Fig. &4) first appears such an example of su[jer- 
lative art. It may l>e that some deeply intuitive 
or seuJpiurally talented reader after looking 
at the illustration will understand at once why 
this is so. For most t>f the world, however, some 
further explanation is needed to make clear 
the means by W'hich the sculptor achieved his 
result, for the excellence of this piece is not easy 
to analyze* 

In studying examples of great art, as w'as 
demonstrated in the Introduction, it is futile 
to hope for a simple explanation of what may 
be a complicated combination of attributes* 
To approach the portrait of Nofreieie iruelll- 
pcntly one inust consider it in relation to lesser 
w'orks. Since the attributes more easily recog¬ 
nized in these simpler examples unite In the 
portrait of the queen, an examination of eight 
such sculptural pieces whl not only explain the 
portrait but will abo give a brief suj\'cy of 
the evolution of the sculpiorb art in Egypt* 
Only so can one visualize the fact that the 
Nofretete head is the climax of a long period of 
grownli. 

Realism and Cativentifutiilisin in Sculps 

lure. The Egyptian inherited from Early Stone 
Age man a desire for realism in his sculp Lure 
as great as tliat of the Romans or Renaissance 
[talLaa^. His desire for realism was surpa'tsed 
only by his desire for permanence, which, as 


w’c have seen in the case of architecture, was 
associated in his mind with an almost religious 
belief in his duty lo his ancestors* 

CompUtrness aj F&rm. The jjroiection of the 



Fir:. £0.-‘ Pamlcd rflirf car^'inj; ^hqu'ing; Ti huncing in 
papyrus rrom flis iotnb in SuLLnreh, Fifth dynasty'. 
Height about 4 fent. {CmretJiy ff Egypt Ejpivratiffn 
Sxiftyf 

body Started with the construction of a case 
for the mummy* This case was made of paper, 
linen strips, and glue. The paper, an Egy^ptian 
invention, consisted of the soaked beaten reeds 
of the papyrus plant. It was laid, while still 
moist, over the w'rap|3ed mummy. This cover¬ 
ing was then cemaUcd together with gkic and 
strips of linen* ITic whole ma.ss, when hard-' 
cned, became stiff* Here the idea of bodily 
immortality connects itself ivith a certain can- 
laincd quality and round ness of form in the 
mummy case* The shape of the encased 
mummy, with its closely bound arms and its 
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FiCi. 81.*—SccdcKQ Irom painted scroll called Papyrus of Ani, Eightccntli dyTiasiy. This part of the Boole of the Dead 
shows the wei^hin;^ dr judgment <Kf Ani^s loul. Painting in ttmpeta^ writing in ink. {Cautlf^ vj Brituh Muirim.y 



Fkj. S2.“‘Dctail ihowing flight of loul^ Papyrus of AnJ. Hieroglyph) in ink becoming coraivc- Now chan^ngto 
demotic itylc of E^gyptian wridi^. (CWfuy aj British jiftrrtiitfii.) 
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lack of projeciiQg omairtcnt^H predetermines iKc 
shape of almosT all Egyptian standing sculp- 
lure. To the Egyptian^ sculpture in the round 
was simply the human body made permanent 
and protected by Its wrappings and decorative 
sheJJ. 

'Jlic mummy case was enclosed In one or 
more other cases, also elaborately decorated, 
particularly if the deceased Avenc wealthy. .\ll 
the eases were then enclosed in sarcophagi of 
wood or stone, the outermost being in the form 
of a house, tvith false doors and eyes so that the 
soul might sec out. This outer soreophagus was 
usually placed in a room containing food and 
models of servants, so that life in the other 
world should be well provided for. Statues of 
retainers in relief or in the round guarded the 
false doors outside the mortuary chamber.^ 

Rfalism and tke GfomrOtV Ftnf, The familiar 
Sheik-el-Bclcd, or Kaa|>er (Fig. R5), a guardian 
statue of this type, vvas found by Arab ivork- 
mcn in a tomb of one of the earliest d^mastics. 
This figure, which probably represents one of 
the overseers of the noble buried in the mas- 
taba, supports the view that the Egyptian could, 
when he wanted, carve a realisdc representa¬ 
tion of a human being. The face of Kaa[>er 
seems so alive and full of character that one is 
almcpsi able to recognize his blood brother to¬ 
day on the streets of Cairo or in the fields 
beside the Nile* The eyes of the statue are 
startlingly real. The quartz inlay that produces 
this lifelike effect is further evidence that the 
Egyptian really wanted to make a counterpart 
of a human being. The pose of the body, how¬ 
ever, though the walking attitude suggests lift, 
is geometric. 

It has come to be recognized that the sculp¬ 
ture of the first three dynasties, which ^vas 
produced for the nobles rather than for the 
organized priestcraft, w^as on the whole more 
realistic than later w'ork* During the times of 
Hatsitcpsut and Akhenaten in the Eighteenth 
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dynasty and again after the Twenty-fourth dy¬ 
nasty, however, the Egy-pdan’s desire for realism 
again breaks through the conventions. In gen¬ 
eral, ihroughouL all the dynasties, figures of 



Fm. 83.— ArtisFd sketch of Amazon on ISmeatooe dab 
from Thcbca, Minclcenth dynasty, freight about 3.7 
ixichci. (CastFle^ aj Btriin .IfwnwJJT.) 


the nobles, particularly the smaller w’oodcn 
tomb figures, are realistic in style* Only the 
statues of the great were can.^cd in the stylized 
conventiontd forms. 

Jn^ti/nce oj iht jFVjnn* In contrast 

wdth the statue of the commoner Kaaper from 
the early dynasties is the colossal statue of the 
Pharaoh, Ramses II, and hts queen at Luxor 
(Fig, 86)* This figure, though it takes the geo¬ 
metric pose of Kaaper, reminds us of the archi¬ 
tectonic prism of stone from ^vhich it was carved 
and is faintly suggestive of the mummy ease* 
No extraneotis parts project which could ca»ly 
be broken away. Beard, arms, and headdress 
connect closely with the central mass and, al¬ 
though one foot IS advanced as though the king 
w ould move forward, the leg remains atiachetl 
to the block* 

Since wisdom and strength W'cre the attri¬ 
butes most desired in a Pharaoh who w'ished to 


^In soim Instances the actual IxhUh of servants hat-c been dUcovered entombed with ibe sanxiphai^. 
The practice uf killing the sccvajits of the Pharaull at hu death m that they might attend him in the uodcr- 
woeld pertiltcd vndl (he Middle Kingdum. 
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Fio. 64.— Head qf NofrctctCj Eighteenth dynasty, c. 1375 s.cr. Fainted linie^tone^ eyea of rock cryaiidt life size 
« (Berlin Vfiueum). {Co*ErIfjjy ^ Itsah-CetriSifir.) 
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I'lc. ES.—The scribe Ka^p^r £^?hl:^ikh’<■l-Btlcti)^ 

Foiinh dy^ruuity, C. 2E0U Statue in wood with in^ 

laid cy« of white quart? Cry>Ctii and ct)Ony, licight 
about 3 feet inchn (Cairo Museum},. {Coiiie^ of 
Lmh-CamtgU^'^ 

bt; considered as a gcxi, the monarch was aiwa^f'S 
shoivn at the height of his physical develop- 
tnent. Ncvcrthelc^j the archaeologist Capart, 
in showing that no two of the statues of the 
Pharaoh Mycerimts look exactly aJikc^ proved 



Fic. S6,'—Rauuea If and queen in (emplc^ Ltixuj;^ 
Nineteenth dynuiy. Heig:ht about 20 feet, (Coaru^ 
^ Egypt Expiffration Socitiy^ 


that, despite all his restrictions, the Egyptian 
artist had at least a modicum of freedom. 
Other conventions usuHlIy associated with 
the statue of the Pharaoh arc these: No Pha¬ 
raoh was ever shown alysoluiely nude, as w ere 
the slaves; parts of the body such as the chin 
and lower torso were covered with a cere¬ 
monial beard and sheath. At times, as an in- 
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hcritancc &om central African fonebears, ihc 
Pharaoh was given a tail. When he wLdied to 
appear in bis full strength, lie W'as given the 
body of a HoUj most powerful of beasts, and 



Fu 3. 87.—Head of Khafre (Chephnen) with prCTccuive 
Lawk, Fourth dynartyv e- 2flti0 ii.c. Height of dclait 
about It inches- (Cains Museum). {Coartei/ oj Leah- 
Carnffie.) 


the resulting creation was called a sphinx. He 
was usually shown so that the w^orahiper ap¬ 
proaching him would see him from the front 
and thus be awed by hU direct stare and mas¬ 
sive shoulders. In this way, by a cumulative 
process, the s^'mhols of power connected with 
the office of the Pharaoh iverc added one to 
another until the effect on the mind of the wor¬ 
shiper became overpowering. 

VViih the statue of Ramses it can be seen 
that, to the rear of the Pharaoh, his queen has 
been depicted, her hand resting upon the calf 
of his leg. In addition to being relatively much 
smaller, the figure of the queen appears aiso to 
be more delicately carv'cd. Since the queen is 
represented as alwut a quarter the size of her 
lord and master, we may judge of her relative 
importance in Egypt at the time. Qn the whole 
the Egyptian showed his ivomcufulk as only 


slightly smaller than himself. Servants and pris¬ 
oners of war w^cre still smaller in size. During 
the periods of enlightenment, such as the 
Amama Age, one sometimes finds the queen 
of equal size with the Pharaoh. Jn ail hb art, 
the Egyptian uses this primitive method of show¬ 
ing the relative importance of individuals. 
Those who arc important arc large; ih<we who 
are less impHortant are small. 

Syrnhoiinn and Jdfuiiim. A work in sculpture 
that exemplifies a balance of firmness and 
poivcr comes from the Fourth d^masty and is 
the welhknowm head of the pyramid builder 
Khafre, or Ghephren (Fig. ^i7), found in his 
pyramid temple. The entire figure of this mon¬ 
arch, although seated, b not unlike that of 
Ramses. Tl^c head of Khafre, however, is less 
bea^y' than that of Ramses. Such %vas the Egyp¬ 
tian's knowledge of anatomy that he succeeded 
in suggesting the muscles beneath the broad 
planes of the face. .At the same time, enough 
detail was omitted so that we feel the work to 
have been an idealization rather than a por¬ 
trait. Plaster masks, as well as studies for the 
statue of Khafre, show' that the Egyptians care¬ 
fully copied the faces of the hvirtg; but the 
finished w'ork, carved from stone, was an ideal¬ 
ized memory image and in no sense a realistic 
copy. The associational idea, so neccssaiy' in 
Egyptian art, is to lie found in the hawk behind 
the headdress. This bird, the symbol of the sun- 
deity, represents the Ka, or the protecting soul, 
of the Pharaoh. 

yiftz Elerntni aj CheirTa^ Small sculptures made 
of clay, w'ood, or bone, serving often as handles 
to utensils, show a new' combination of the 
geometric composition scheme and the charm¬ 
ing figttre. Here the artists represented the hu¬ 
man form more rcalisdcaUy, but the geometric 
pattern w'as more complex and not necessarily 
suggestive of the primary prism. In these w'orks, 
associated with the feminine side of Egyptian 
life, the desire to make the object delicate for 
its particular use dominated the associational 
symbolic quality, which almost disappears, 
leaving only the formal value and a certain 
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Fifl, 80,—Delicacy of Eg^^ptian design In objccl* for c\cryday use. a. iciCcnM' JSpowi (Univcraity CQllcge» London); 
K ivory whip handle {^^cl^DpDlitan Moscuin of Ari); f, drcail from handle of spoon (Bcrtin Museom); J, jja<e 
figarincj Ramses II profiting ofltiHng to god*^ e, comb (Museum, Bruawtl);/, bronze mirror (Berlin Museum). 


playful realism. Nevertheless., a siaall degree of 
geometric flliffitcss, stih symijolic of ihe perma- 
iieEioc of life, is always retained* 

The further we go from ihe Pharaoh and the 
nearer to the common man^ the more con- 
vincing is the proof that the Egyptian was well 
able to portray the pleasures of life in realistic 
art, particularly noticeable in the drawing of 
the Amazon from Thelscs (Fig. 83)* The maiden 
lute player on the incense s^3<xm (Fjg, 8 Bb), 
although enmeshed in a geometric papyruj 
thicket and riding in a boat upon geometric 
wavesj yet carries hcnself with a verve which is 
not today outiuixlcd* 'Phe wootlen comb from 
the musemn at Brussels Is also an astonishingly 
modem bit of genre (Fig* SSr). 

A seated figure of Qiiecn Haishcpsut found 
in her temple at l)clr-el-Bahrt ( Fig. 39), al¬ 
though observing die canons of taste that re¬ 
quins its lacing car^'cd within the blocky mass, 
shoivs the greater dcitracy' of form usually asso-^ 
ciatcd with women. The arms are still closely 
laiund to the sides and the legs are stiff, but the 
upper part of the body, which has been left 
nude, has a more subtle rendering of natural 


forms than any found in earlier sculpture out¬ 
side the realistic creations of the Third dynasty* 
I'hc tendency tow'ard greater delicacy and real¬ 
ism, which can be observed not only here but 
in other creations during Hatshepsuds reign, 
grew under her successors, Amenophis II and 
Amcnophis HI, until it flowered into the real- 
hiic art of .:\khcnaten (Amenophis IV), the 
heretic king. 

The itj Assodational end Form&i Valufi. 

.'Vkhenaten built himself a city with fine gardens 
and an open sun temple at Tell el-Amarna* 
From this town is taken the name of the Amama 
Age, Tlie many objects of an found there differ 
from the rest of sculpture, ITic natu- 

raiUtic forma of sculpture previously allowed 
only to inconsequential things, now came to 
dominate, so that rcalUtic portraiture, a cer¬ 
tain jiifr fife mre, and a quality of delicate fra¬ 
gility characterized the work Chf the |>eriod* 
Finest among extant examples of the work of 
the Amama Age is the well-known head of 
Queen Nofreteie (Thc-Bcautiful-One-Has- 
Cbirte), wife of Akhenaten (Fig. 84). This head 
shows refined features and a long, graceful neck 
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thai would be admired in our day by ibc apos¬ 
tles of slenderness in Hollywood. The poise of 
the head and the slight leitslon on the muscles 
of the neck arc nicely balanced by [he weight 



Fip. B9.—Stale sianic of Qurrn Halshepeiil^ life lixc 
(Metropolitan Muacura of Art), Mftrj>pviitaa 

Afusfwn aj Art.) 


of the geo me trie mass of the headdress. So deli¬ 
cate is ihU balance that were the head tipped 
ever so slightly forward or back the beholder 
would feel its instability'. The painted lijis and 
eyebrows of the queen giv-c her face a some- 


%\ hat doll-like or conventional character which^ 
departing from the purely naiuralisticj focuses 
attention unconsciously upon Us geometric 
quality■ I’his quality of geometric design con- 



Fici. 90.—Rrlkf car4>lng of Akhmawn nfKl hU CainiJy 
womhlping the &uii^a rayx Tram Tell cl-AiDarna. 
About 1 fool 9 incbcs (Cairo SimeLitc)' of 

Eg^ypt f^piafiiiiott Svcifiyr) 

nee IS the face with the design of the headdress 
and the painted necklace about the lower part 
of the neck. 

In this remarkable ivork one feels, moving 
within the naturalism of the outer forms, a 
series nf angular geometric lines. These seem 
to grow out of the base in a geometric prfjgrcs- 
sion, gaining weight as they ascend* 

The .\mama Age represents a stage in the 
development of Egv'ptian thought when die 
soul of man conceived as a growing plant had 
more weight than the thought of the perma¬ 
nence of the Ijody, This interpretation of the 
inner meaning of the remarkable portrait of 
queen Nofreictc seems justified when a rela¬ 
tionship is recalled between the portrait and 
the bust of the queen’s son-in-law, Tutank¬ 
hamen, in which the head of the young man 
actually grows out of the lotus* 
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Thus, in ihc scujpiurtd head of N'ofretcte, 
for ihc firsi time in the hLstorj* of the sculptor’s 
art, is fhovvn [he expression of a litcrarj.' idea— 
herc^ the thought of a human being as a grotv- 


inner intention and outer form has rightly been 
considered one of the earliest objec[s of bxiauiy 
in [he development of an* Such crcatluns as 
this are very rare. The use of the adjecti%^c 



FICJ. 51.- IhOV.' relief ^tjbis-relacO shotaing *Seii. Osiris, ^nd Horus, icmpEe cf Se[i I, Abycfos, c. 1350 b,c. (CW- 

nf Aletfi/fifitilan .1 Im^uttr trf 


ing lotus—in perfect balance with a refinement 
of planes and curves, ah contributing to the 
idea ^s'iihout being dominated fay it. flcncc this 
portrait hu.si has the universal quality of great 
art. It speaks to the thinking mind as vieU as to 
the feeling senses. Since universal quality a|>- 
^TCals to all ages, the famt seems quite modern* 
In Contrast, the head of Xhafrc, with its pro¬ 
tecting hawk showing a slight dominance of the 
idea or associational qualities over the formal 
qualities, is more specifically Egyptian. 

Thf fiiTth pj the Coficrpl of Bemttj/. The head of 
Nofretetc, Ijccausc of the nice balance of its 


“bcauiifur’ reserved for Just such a work calls 
for a definition. Probably the most successful 
tentative definliionj which may fac derived from 
an examination of this work and its relationship 
to the pijctry of Akhcnatcn, would be: “Beauty 
is the mcjsi perfect harmony or unity of the 
inner thought and {he outward pans of a work 
of art.*’ 

'The term “beauty^’ should not be used lightly* 
The statue of Khafre, for ejtaraple, with lis 
guardian hawk, heavy static formsp and mas¬ 
sive construction, could not be Called beautlTulr 
It might be called ijowcrful or awc-iiupiring. 
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The temple of Hauihcpsiitj on ihc other hajiwJ, 
with JUS regular ordering of courts and its hu- 
man approachahknessj could lie called beau¬ 
tiful in contrast to the greats complex, coluirinar 



FtG, 92. Porrrail liead in green Itonc from MemphLr^ 
c. 4CK) a.(X Height Abcrut S t* inchci (Berlin Muacum). 
of Expli^aliatt iWwfrJ 


temple of Kamak. This Ls to suggest that there 
is about the concept uf l>cauty an element of 
human kindliness and pleasure-giving charm. 
Many of the small household objects of the 
Egyptians, such as the incense spoon (Pig. 88(j) 
or the furniture illustrated in this chapter (Fig. 
95), could lie called charming with a tendency' 
toward beauty, because there is about them not 
only meaning but a fine balance of formal 
values. 

Contrasting SiyUs of RtHtf Scaiptuu. Although 
no Ijeiier example than the Nofretetc head 
could be cited to iJlustratc the fine balance of 
the corn'd!tional and naturalistic elements dur¬ 
ing this flowering of Egyptian art, a low relief 


of Akhcnateu followed by his wife and daughler 
(Fig. Wl) serves to illustrate the combination 
of sculp lure and paiming which decorated the 
tomb ss'alls. On the flat wall surface ihe outline 
of the figure was engraved much as it was in 
paleolithic times. Then, within the outlines, 
the body w'as carved into a slighdy rounded 
relief, with lines of clothing tifxm its surface. It 
still seems very flat unless viewed under a glanc¬ 
ing lighi from above or off to one side. Jn the 
example chosen, the Pharaoh, wearing the great 
crown of Upper Egy-pi, holds two xifferings iti 
his outstretched hand.<i. h is noteworthy that, 
ex’en in this rime of great freedom, the sculptor 
cannot see the figure in true perspective but 
Continues to sbt>w' the shoulders turned out 
toward us. hrorn the higher right side of the 
relief the sun sends dowm rays in the shape of 
beneficent hands, endowing the Pharaoh and 
his W'ifc with the key" of life. The entire coiTi- 
position, including the hieroglyphs, is consist¬ 
ent, unified, atid clear in its storytelling intent. 

In contrast with the spirit and treatment of 
I his relief, a second (Fig, 91) shov^ing Seti I, a 
harsh, militant king of the succeeding dynasty', 
in the act of making offerings to Osiris and 
llorus illcLstratcs the swing back to hieratic art 
after the fall of Akhenateffg house. When, as 
in this case, the stone W'as cut away from the 
form, the relief was undoubtedly much harder 
to make and is ccirrcspondingly more impres¬ 
sive, as finished and laborious stone carx'ing 
on a large scale always impresses one—however 
falsely ^with the sanctity and value of the ob¬ 
ject represented. The Pharaoh, nevertheless, is 
much more stiff in his portion and unnatural 
m his movements. The shoulders stiO face us. 
Horns has two left hands. Osiris, swathed as 
a mummy and wearing the crown uf Upper 
sits on die throne of judgment, holding 
the symbols of ins power over slaves and herds. 
Behind him Hortis, the hawk-headed, api>cars 
in the body of a njan. 

W'hcn, as appears obxdous from these details, 
the Egyptians could create such excdJcni aij- 
stract design, it seems strange that the entire 
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relief should not be balanced. The explanation 
probably lies in the fact that the taskmaster 
who controlled the work was more of a labor 
organizer than an artist, and that individual 



Fkj. 94.—Portrait of Cleopatra in high relief on temple 
at Denderah, Ptolemaic period. (Courtrsy cj E^ypt 
Exploration Sotirty.) 

Stone car\'ers varied greatly. As a numixrr of 
them were employed on a huge relief such as 
ihb, with figures over life size, the work on 
different parts of the wall surface varied in 
quality. The study of these sculpture reliefs 
affords the finest possible contrast between the 
two systems of religion and the types of art 
they engendered. 


Tht Eclectic Character of the Late Egyptian Sculps 
ture. When the people of a culture have lived 
through and enjoyed sc\'eral artistic styles and 
when the culture b no longer dominated by a 
single religious idea, men’s characters show a 
greater degree of variation. Some desire physio- 
plastic art; others, ideoplastic. Those individ- 
uab who are bom in the later days of a culture 
inherit not only the ideas that accompanied 
the many kinds of art still to be seen in their 
temples but also the emotional states and men¬ 
tal attitudes that they s>mlx>Iizc. 

Egyptians in the late dynasties assimilated 
ideas from Assyria, Greece, and Rome. During 
the 8th century, invasions from Ethiopia 
brought in fresh blood and a revival of old 
attitudes from hunting-age cultures. The p>or- 
traits (Fig. 92) indicate that there was inter¬ 
marriage with Negroes. The sculpture of the 
period shows a stroitg tendency toward realbm, 
while religion in many of its expressions seems 
to havT gone back to totembtic leveb. 

In its remarkably fine cai^ang, the hawk of 
the sun-god. Horns, as guardian of the Pharaoh 
Nectanebos, now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
b one of the most significant works in the 
hbtor\' of Eg>'ptian art (Fig. 93). It proclaims 
that in the Thirtieth dynasty (r. 370 b.c.) the 
power of the god, who now* wears the double 
crown of L’pjxrr and Low'cr Egypt, completely 
overshadows that of the Pharaoh. Compare 
thb statue with the statue of the early Pharaoh, 
Khafre. In formal qualities the two are similar, 
in that all the forms are space-excluding and 
completely bound to the block. On the other 
hand, the lines on the wing of the bird sweep 
upward and blend at the shoulders into the 
hood. Soft, rounded areas change into sharp 
edges at such significant points as the bill and 
the front of the wings. Sculptural planes con¬ 
trasting with rounded surfaces give an effect 
of great interest and variety. From the asso- 
ciational side, thb great totem completely dom¬ 
inates the tiny figure of the Pharaoh. 

In the late religious art, one finds not only a 
highly spiritual conception such as thb, in 
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which even a king resides in the shadows of the is called eclecticism, or the combination of 
wings of the Almighty, but many fantastic com- many styles. When motifs that do not belong 
binations of ideas, llie goddess Thoueris is such together are united thus into an almost plausi- 
a late Eg\'piian creation (Fig. 566), combining ble whole, the result stimulates a large number 



Fio. 95.—Elgyptian fumilurc (Metropolitan Museum of Art), iflomltsy ^ Sfetropolitan Stuimm of Art.) 


parts from the lion, the woman, the hippopota¬ 
mus, and the eagle, with the headdress of a 
sphinx to top all. Although the separate parts 
are realistic, the general appearance of the 
figure is geometric. There is a certain plausi¬ 
bility about the figure, which is fascinating 
though grotesque. 

(Ireek influence, with the importation of the 
archaic smile from Cyprus, decrees that Cleo- 
]>atra (Fig. 94) should appear with the first 
change of c.\prcssion that Egyptian sculpture 
was to know*—the attempt at a smile, in which 
the comers of the mouth were turned up but 
the eyes remained unsmiling. 

'Fhrough all these vicissitudes of fashion, 
Eg>'ptian sculpture remains compact, ada¬ 
mant, and eternal, and if it seems to lose its 
sense of permanence in .Alexandrian times, that 
is because it is no longer Egy'ptian—it has be¬ 
come cosmopolitan. 

In studWng these late examples the student 
may recognize for the first time a phenomenon 
that will occur again in the histor>' of art. Tliis 


of associated ideas without suggesting that they 
have Ixxn completely thought through and 
combined. This phenomenon will become most 
apparent in the [XTiod following the Italian 
Renaissance, called the “baroque.’* 

Household .'\rts 

In F.gv'ptian, as in cver>' succeeding culture, 
one can .see the interdependence of the monu¬ 
mental and the household arts. The forms in¬ 
vented in building the great temples and in 
carving the statues of the Pharaohs were 
copied in the furniture of the Egyptians. Orna¬ 
ment in Eg\'pt employed the human form and 
the flora and fauna of the Nile on both large 
and small creations. 

Furniture. In the group of Egyptian furniture 
from the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 95), one 
can see that the table copies the lines of the 
temple pylon. The legs slant inward slightly 
and the top is joined to them with a crown or 
cavetto molding. l*hc lines of the chair, on the 
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Fkj. 96.—Pottery and jev^xlry. a, loriform cup in blue faience with scenes in low relief, Nineteenth dynasty, 
c. 1350 a,c.; 6, pectoral or pendant in cloisonn6, daughter of 5>eso«tris II, height 1 ^ inches;r, ointment vase v^ith 
lotus flowers in faience. Eighteenth dynasty, c. 1400 a,c. (CourUi^ MetropaliUMti Muuum 0 J Art.) 


other hand, suggest the rounded contours of 
the seated Pharaohs. Its legs have been copied 
from a lion’s legs. The table, then, copies archi- 
tccmral design; the chair, monumental sculp¬ 
ture. In contrast to these two pieces, the great 
basket and the folding cam|)Siool, on whose 
practicality no improvement has been made 
even in our owm day, are purely functional 
articles of use and have no decorative lines 
other than those dictated by the necessities of 
their structure. 

The refinement of the Egyptian and his de¬ 
pendence upon religious associations arc no¬ 
where better illustrated than in this temple 
table and chair. They sci-vc their function as 
useful household articles but the>' go lieyond 
this, suggesting the architectural and sculp¬ 
tural quality of the culture by which they were 
made. In much the same way, many of our 
household articles are now' streamlined, sug¬ 
gesting the lines oX the newer automobiles and 
airplanes. 

Pottay and Jnvrlry. In his pottery the Egyp¬ 
tian copied natural floral forms. The primitive 
shapes—the gourd, the egg, and the ba.skct— 
were early enriched by a new creation of refine¬ 
ment and great suggestive power. This was the 
lily-bud design. Both open and closed forms 
of this bud w-erc copied for the drinking chalice 
and the incense bottle (Fig. 96a, c). 


In the earliest dynasties the Egyptians dis¬ 
covered a method for combining sand, lead, 
and ferruginous or cuprous earths to make 
green and blue glass. They not only covered 
the smaller pottery with this glaze but in a few 
cases made tiles with which they lined the 
walls of the tomlis. They learned to fuse the 
glass and blow it into animal shapes, combin¬ 
ing the colors in interesting mosaic patterns. 
Finally, they learned to make imitation pre¬ 
cious stones of the glass and fused it within 
small strips of gold that had been soldered to 
a surface of the precious metal (Fig. 96b). The 
resulting jewelry of glass and metal is called 
“cloisonn6.” The tiny metallic strips arc the 
chisons. 

When he invented this new technique for 
making his colors more permanent than any 
paints could be, the Egyptian followed his 
natural desire to change all appearance into 
some imperishable material, but his designs 
remained the same as those monumental de¬ 
signs on the walls of tomb and temple. The 
inlaid pectoral pendant of a princess, daughter 
of Sesostris II, in the Metropolitan Museum 
shows the common Eg>'ptian religious motif of 
the two hawks, one on each side of the sun. It 
charms through its fine craftsmanship and even 
more by the glittering effect so appealing to the 
heart of a child or a bowerbird. 
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Summary 

The Egyptians' Contribution to Our Concept oj 
Art. The Eg\'ptian used both idcoplastic and 
physioplastic art on the earliest culture hori¬ 
zons. As the power of his organized religious 
culls grew strong, the concept of art as a means 
to record his dreams of immortality Ijccame so 
strong that ideoplastic creations drove out 
phy’sioplastic. 

In the Eighteenth dynasty, which allowed 
great freedom of expression on the part of the 
artists, one man left on the walls of his work¬ 
shop the first recorded an criticism: “All art is 
a combination of cubes, squares, and cones.” 
Such a concept of art would seem to indicate 
that the free Egyptian could reach a purely 
formal aesthetic judgment, one which excluded 
the associational values. 

During the same dynasties much of the 
poetry gives a word sign called “the inner or¬ 
gans,” which b usually translated as the word 
“beauty.” Thb association of the idea of beauty 
with the old ideograph for the viscera seems to 
indicate that at that time the Eg\'ptian concept 
of beauty, like that of the Navajo medicine 
chanter, meant simply “a healthy pleasant con¬ 
dition inside the body.” 

Probably at that level of culture the most 
intelligent concept of art was associated wnth 
pleasure, either the pleasure of knowing that 
one’s app)carance, and therefore one’s soul, had 
been made permanent for eternity or else that 
playlike satisfaction which the sculptor may 
have had in arranging hb cubes, squares, and 
cones. 


It seems significant from a ps>'chological an¬ 
gle that the art which best combined ph^*sio- 
plastic and ideoplastic attributes was created 
for those rulers, such as Hatshepsut and Akhe- 
naten, whose religions united the solar and 
matriarchal cults. Finally, the concept of beau¬ 
ty as we understand it today appears in poetry 
by .^khenaten, which has an ethical level high¬ 
er than that of the other monarchs. I'hb ob¬ 
servation, based upon a hbtoric fact, may give 
a clue to the fortunes of art in succeeding cul¬ 
tures. Those cultures, particularly in Greece 
and Renaissance Florence, that encouraged in¬ 
dividual freedom and intellectual inquiry, pro¬ 
duced arts that resemble those of the Amarna 
.-Xge. 

In summarizing, to the Eg>’ptian, art was 
on the whole a method for making hb wbh for 
immortality permanent and a charm to aiutirc 
him a place in the afterworld. 
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CHAPTER. 

The Art of Power in Western Asia 

My^ neclt which had been iwiaied and bent low, 

He made crrcc and like a cedar raised up. 

He made my siaiure like one of perfeci strength. 

Like one released rram a deiTVonT he poliahcd my nails. 


My enlire body hc restoerd, 

He wiped away the blernuh, 
hlakin^ it resplendent. 

The oppressed stature regained iu splendor^ 

On the banks of the stream where judgment is held over tUen 
lire brand of slavery was rernovrd, the feilcni taken ofT.^ 


T wo GREAT streaitii of thought have con¬ 
tributed to the development of the arts 
in modem life* The SQurrc of one of 
these may lx; traced to Egypt, that of the other 
to Mesopotamia. WTiile the irligious art of 
Egypt stressed permanence and the form of 
the human liody, the arts of Mesopotamia 
emphasised the more dynamic aspects of Ijeing 
shown in Jlncar design* To understand the dif* 
fcrcncc between the arts of the two drulturcs, 
One must first consider both the geographic 
differences l>ei\s'eeni the two lands and the con¬ 
trasting racial mbtiures, 

TAf Ijind of Two /tivrrs^ civilization 

emerged from prehistoric culture levels in 
Egypt around 4000 b.c,^ three distinct peoples 
—the Semites, the Sumerians, and a highland 
group, perhaps Arj^an in origin—^werc out¬ 
grown ng the primitive culture stages in Meso¬ 
potamia. The land they occupied dHTered 
greatly from that of the Egyptians. The broad 
river valley's of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
stretching toward the Cast from the mountains 
of Armenia and Asia Minor, ended at the 
Persian Gulf. Beyond the headw'atcrs to the 
west of the Euphrates lay the lands of Syria 


and Palestine, that is, ancient Canaan; north 
of the mountain passes of Armenia extended 
the great steppes of Asia; to the south were the 
barren deserts of .Arabia. From the mouth of 
the liver, along the coast of the gulf or over 
the seas, stretched an open route to India. 
Compared w'uh Egypt, a land relatively shel¬ 
tered, Mesopotamia stood oj>en to invasion 
from all aides. Significant above all else in 
comparing the arts of Egj^pt and ALcsopotamla 
is the fact that the former stressed complete¬ 
ness; the latter, contrast. The geographic dis- 
siiuilariiics of the two lands accounted, in part 
for ihe^e differences in their artbiiic concepts. 

The svv'ifTly changing dynasties of Mesopo¬ 
tamian rulers and the ev'er expanding and con¬ 
tracting boundaries of the successive culture* 
of the region make the historical and geograph¬ 
ical study of the arts of Mesopotamia very^ con- 
ftising. This confusion la increased by the 
various names given to the cultures and locali¬ 
ties by different schools of archaeologists. In 
general, however, the low^er or eastern part of 
the dual river valley bctw^ccn present-day Bag¬ 
dad and the Persian Gulf is usually known as 
Babylonia. This region W'as settled in prehis- 


1 MojiHH Jaftrow, TAh Cinlizfftinii cf VIHJ. fl. UppincoH Cdoipaay, Pliiladclphi«, 
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toric tini'CS by the Sumerians (Fig* 974), a pco- 
pic of unkntwn origin, although on the ba^is 
of linguisiic features, scholars have connected 
them with the Dravidians of southern India. 
The upper or tvcsiern part of the valleys, next 
to Armenia and Syria, sup|H]rted a composite 
group of Semites (Fig. 97^3) and mountaineers^ 
'Fhis section was known as Assyria. 

The somewhat aimpliHer! storyvrhich follo^i's, 
together with a study of the map in Chap. II, 
will make clear the general cuUtiriil irendi in 
Mesopotamian history. 

Thf Ilistoricat IJeveiapjnetti trj thf T^'o Ijinds. 
Before the Sth niillcnnjum the mountainous 
country' called “Elam/^ to the northeast of 
Babylonia, was inhabited in all likelihood by 
^>cople in the neolithic stage of development, 
Alxiut the turn of the fifth millennium, at Avhat 
is now the town of Susa, located just w here the 
mountains meet the plains, the Elamites had 
reached the agricultural stage of development 
and were beginning to make pottery'^ 

Although from the beginning of settlement 
the population in southern Mesopotamia was 
mixed, the principal cultural factor came from 
the Sumerians, whose remains at Ur, Urulc, 
and Lagash mark the transition into the his^ 
toric period. As the natural resources of Baby¬ 
lonia were limited, it was necessary' for the 
inhabitants to travel afar to secure metals, 
precious stones, and wood. The late neolithic 
cultures could not remain isolated, therefore, 
and commercial aedvities brought numerous 
foreign contacts. Evidence of connections be- 
tw'ccn the early Sumerian cultures and the 
tow'll of Mohenjo-Daro in the Indus Uiver 
vaUev of northeastern India, has been found 

'I'he Suiiierian kings of Ur and Mari ruled 
Sumer around 30()0 b.c. as the early Fharaohs 
ruled Egy'pt, Sumer gradually extended her 
influence to the west and eventually en¬ 
croached upon Semitic territory' at Kish, a 
tow'n near modern Bagdad. In the next phase 
of development, the land frenu Kish lu .-\ssiir 
was called *^'\kkad.’■ The two cuhua's, ihe 


Sumerian and the Semitic, were united about 
2650 B.c. by the first Sargon, who brought all 
the land as far as the Mediterranean under one 
ruEe. ff the reader w'Ul imagine the balance of 
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A, ujidjslunc .Siuni'CriHii head of wanian fraui 
Bumiiya (?), height 2 inrheil; aj the Onmtal 
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power swinging back and forth through the 
centuries bet^veen the Sumerians inhabiting 
the lower valley*' and the Siuiiites in the upper 
part around Assur, he will have a sketchy pic¬ 
ture of the entire history' of ^^lesoputamia. 

Between 1955 and 1915 b.c., Hammttriibi, 
the first great lawgiver of history', ruled the 
two countries with Raiiylon as bis capital- The 
]>critHd from 2057 to ITSS b.c, comprises the 
first Babylonian dynasty. Semitic Assyrian 
kings following Shalmancsar ruled from their 
capital at Assur between 1300 and 1100 d.c,, in 
w'hat: IS known as the First Assyrian dynasty, 
Babylonian monarchs rule again Ijciwcen 1169 
and 1039 b.c. The Assyrians are in the ascend¬ 
ant i>eLwcen 900 and 600 b.c., and the Babyloni¬ 
ans between 600 and 500 B.c. Finally, in w'hai 
is knov™ as the Persian Empire, a virile race 
took possession of the lands, ruling between 558 
and 330 B.c. The capital of Persia, at Persepo- 
lis, tvas not far from the ancient town of Susa. 

The mental attitudes resulting from the con¬ 
tinual upheavals in Mesoi>otamia called for a 
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different type of religion and art from that of 
Egypt. These differences^ as we shall see, may 
be recognized even in the prehistoric aesthetic 
productions of the people. 

Aesthetic Desires of the Mesopotamian Peoples. 
We have seen that the man of the hunting age 
produced ph^'sioplastic representations of ani¬ 
mal life, most of which, apparently, grew out 
of memor>’ pictures suggested by inanimate 
natural objects; whereas, agricultural man con¬ 
structed or wove his art. From hb manufac¬ 
tured technomorphic patterns he achieved a 
sense of rhythmical design, which eventually 
produced a number of abstract composition 
schemes. 

The Mesopotamian, possessing a background 
obtained from both hunting and agricultural 
men, produced paintings and figures that 
stressed the life forces within the bodies of 
men and lieasts. In hb monumental wall deco¬ 
rations, and by the use of cylinder seab, he 
achies'ed a linear continuity that was lacking 
in the work of the £g>'ptians, who used stamp 
seab. Similar differences between other phases 
of Egyptian and Mesopotamian cultures will 
be showTi later. 

These differences bet^%■cen the aesthetic ex¬ 
pression of the two civilizations spring from 
two great contrasting methods of thinking 
about life and art which have come down to us 
today. Without our being conscious of them, 
they still influence most of our aesthetic judg¬ 
ment. The pictures in our churches and art gal¬ 
leries represent, on the whole, our attempts— 
like those of Egypt—to make life permanent; 
our billboards and advertisements, also works 
of art, represent, in contrast, our attempts— 
like those of .Mesopotamia—to produce action, 
to make people eat some special brand of food, 
perhaps, or to drive a supercharged automo¬ 
bile. Striving for different effects, the two fonns 
of graphic art use different means, and we must 
judge them in relation to their goals. 

We shall analyze the formal means by which 
the Mesopotamian achie\'cd hb aesthetic pur¬ 
poses when we consider the primitive origins 


of Mesopotamian design. For evidence of the 
dynamic quality of the Mesopotamian mind, 
we now turn to a study of Mesopotamian 
literature and mythology'. 

The Origins of 
Mesopotamian Thought 

The importance of two contrasting concep¬ 
tions of God must l>e understood if we arc to 
determine accurately the influence of associa¬ 
tive factors in art. 'Fhc one conception b that 
of a god of love, conferring immortality on 
man in the afterworld; the other, that of a god 
of power, conferring health, strength, and pres¬ 
tige upon man in hb life on earth. The tnental 
attitudes of love or fear generated by the domi¬ 
nance of one or the other of these two concepts 
profoundly influence the individual in hb ap>- 
proach to and appreciation of a work of art. 

Mesopotamian literature b of the highest 
importance as the first world literature to stress 
the story of the creation of man by a god of 
power. The earliest agricultural inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia, as well as the mountain dwel¬ 
lers, had their totems and fetbhes, as did the 
pre-dymastic Egy'ptians. In Egypt during the 
early dymastics the humanized trinity of Isis, 
Osirb, and Horus gradually came to the fore. 
In thb sy'stcm of deities, the passive feminine 
element was at least as great as the masculine, 
or active, element. In Mesopotamia the case 
was othcr\vbc. Perhaps because of the pre¬ 
dominance of the Semitic, patriarchal, herd¬ 
ing people and the continuous incursions of 
warlike mountain folk, the totems that grew 
into deities were on the whole dynamic and 
masculine. 

All the active components of nature were 
thought of as masculine, warrior, or hunter 
gods. I’rue, a feminine religious element was 
always recognized by the agricultural people 
in Sumer and appeared later in^abylon. 'Fhe 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar was worshiped first 
in the shape of a date palm tree, later, in that 
of a woman. Too realbtic to ignore wholly the 
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feminine aspect in nBiiire, the Nlesoptitamian 
also allowed each warrior god a child-bearing 
wife, but her position was distinctly sutxirdi- 
natc to that of the male deity. 

The Mcsofxjtamian created four great sto¬ 
ries, all of which left their impress on the de¬ 
velopment of European literature. Two of 
them, the creation sior>' and the talc of the 
flood, were incorporated in the Bible. Another, 
the story' of Gilgamesh, is of s{x*cial significance 
as the prototype of the Perseus and Herakles 
stories in Greek legendry'. That of Ishtar and 
her two lovers, Tammuz and Izdubar, appiears 
later as an essential element in medieval 
romances. 

The Story of the Creation and the Epic of the 
Hero God. .Man, according to the .Mesopota¬ 
mian story of creation, was created because the 
gods were lonely and wanted someone to wor¬ 
ship them. This situation came about as follows: 

In the Ixrginning was Tiamat or Chaos, a 
wicked shc-monstcr, goddess of the rains and 
winds of winter. Apsu, the ocean, and Tiamat, 
mingled their waters from the sea and the sky. 
Out of this union came life. First ap(xrarcd two 
gods, Lakhniu and Lakhrnanu. From this pair 
arose tw'o more, Amhar and Kishar, who lie- 
came the progenitors of three great male gods. 

ITie first of these, .Anu, god of the daytime 
sky, became king; Ea, the second member, 
ruled the seas; the third, Enlil, was god of 
thunder and of the moving air. Like the Egyp¬ 
tian goddess, IsLs, Ea exerted a beneficent in¬ 
fluence. ,\s the god of the arts, he protected 
humanity and taught man how to build, to 
cast metal, and to carve precious stones. Enlil, 
gradually absorbing many of the attributes of 
v'arious local solar deities, usurped the p>owcr 
of Anu and became, in time, the $ymlx>l of 
fertility, which resided in the sun. Like the 
Hebrew god, Jehovah, Enlil was worshiped as 
the god of light and strength. His hymn sounds 
like many of the psaltns. 

So far the creation story emphasized the 
masculine rule. Now enters the feminine ele- 
nient. The old god .Apsu and the goddess 


Tiamat feared the new masculine trinity and 
decided that it must Ijc destroyed. To aid in the 
task of destruction, Tiamat gave birth to a 
host of nightmarish monsters. 

\Vith these powers at her dLs(X)sal, the god¬ 
dess besought the help of .Anshar and KLshar 
and marched upon the trinity. In the mean¬ 
time, Ea, the beneficent god, had conceived a 
heroic son, variously called Gilgamesh in early 
Sumerian days, .Marduk in .'Vssy’rian limes, and 
Izdubar in the late Babylonian |x*riod. Gilga¬ 
mesh created four wind gods, later to liecome 
the four horsemen of the .Afxxralypsc. W ith the 
wind of pestilence he attacked Tiamat, driving 
a blast into her mouth until she choked; then 
he killed her with his sjx-ar. Her body he di¬ 
vided and had the north wind take one half 
to make up the heavens, the other half, the 
earth. He then formed the stars, arranged the 
constellations, and made houses for the gods 
of the trinity. 

NVhen at last all was at peace, Tiamat (Clhaos) 
had vanished from the earth to return only 
in war or perhaps in the dreams of men. Every ¬ 
thing was then so well ordered that the world 
seemed lonely. So Gilgamesh, as the story runs, 
created man out of his own ‘*l>ones and blood,” 
that the g<xls might lie worshiped. 

Psychologically this story Is of the greatest 
importance, in that it represents an almost 
purely masculine concept of the creative proc¬ 
esses. In this concept the feminine components 
of the mind are thought of as chaotic, untamed 
forces. Only by overcoming this chaos and 
putting all the internal forces in order can 
peace be achieved. In Mesopotamia, it is Gilga¬ 
mesh, a masculine lord, who distributes the 
body of the woman, Tiamat; in Egy pt, it is Isis, 
the mother goddess, who reunites the dismem¬ 
bered parts of Osiris’s Ixxly'. The \fesopoiami- 
an concept of creation is an ordering of forces; 
the Egyptian, a bringing together of fragments. 
Tile one has to do essentially with energy, the 
other with masses. 

The Story oj the Flood. The literature of Egy'pt 
at no place suggests anything so destructive as 
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a world ciaiaclyxirt In which alJ uiiinkind 
destroyed. The nci^ilar flow of ihc Xilc, firing- 
ing iw rich hlacfc soil frntii ihe interior of Africa j 
made beneficence seem inevitable. The 'I'lgris 
and Euphrates^ on the other hand, rising in a 
myriad of mountain streams, ovcriloived tiieir 
banks ai Irregular intcrv'als and brought floods 
as destructive as those of the Mississippi, 

'Ehc oldest Sumerian account of the flood 
forms part of a cycle of hero tides, the first 
great epic stor>^ in history, concerning the 
hero god Gilgamesh* ThU staty, imprinted on 
twelve clay tablets, consisted of episodes cor¬ 
responding to the monthly activities of the god 
and, allegorically, to ihoiie of mankind. Like 
the late medieval morality play itVifrymrin, the 
epic has one of the oldest of dramatic plots, 
Significandy enough, the deluge story occnis 
on the eleventh tablet, which corresjwnds to 
the winter season, when the storms produced 
the greatest damage. We may judge, then, 
that the account was inspired tiy the hood, an 
annual disaster, if not by the memory^ of some 
one great cataclysm. The hero of the Sumerian 
story', Utna Pishtlm, conxspcindmg to the Bil> 
Meal N'oah, lived in the city of Shurup]>ak on 
the Euphrates, The site has lieen identllicd in 
the mound of Eara, a real place where actual 
traces of a great flood have been found, Cilga- 
mesh, meeting Utna Pishilm in the under¬ 
world, learned that the great male gods, Anu 
and Enlii, at the Ijchcst of the local gods of 
Shuruppak, had decided to destroy the city, 
much as Jehovah later destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Ea, the beneficent god, hearing of 
the plot decided to save at least one man. Ap¬ 
pearing in a dream lo L'tna PishtLm, Ea told 
him to destroy his fsrimitive reed hut and to 
build an ark. The detalh: of the Construction 
of the ark arc very similar to those in the 
Biblical tale^ which was recorded a thousand 
years iaicr. 

Having built the ship, Utna Pishtim brought 
into it his family, ail his cattle, the iicasts of the 
field, and even his w'orkmcn. "I'hc account of 
the storm that follows is the proiotypie of most 


of the great descriptive battle scenes in the 
world^s great epics. The pvassage describes how 
the black clouds rose high in the heavens, while 
three wind gods, Adad, Xabu, and I-ugal, 
rushed thundering to [he fray, and Ira, the 
god of (lestllence, tore out the mast of ihe ship. 
Even! the giods in heaven, terrified, lied to the 
highest levels. 

After sLk days the tumult departed, and the 
great ship came to rest on Mt. Xicere, a name 
which In Sumerian meant -LVlouni of Salva¬ 
tion.’- Like *\oah, Utna Pishtim wnt out birds, 
first a dove, then a swallow, and finally a 
raven, to tell him whether the waters had sub¬ 
sided. When the last of these did not return, 
Utna Plihtim opened the ship and let his peo¬ 
ple Ko into the four regions of the earth. 

In this story, the harajcsed Mesopotarnjans, 
groping toward some reason for existence, 
sought Eo demonstrate how man through in¬ 
ventive power mi gill thwart the will of the 
highest gods, The strategy of L'tna Plthiim 
thus inaugurates the pEot of the later epic.*! of 
Prometheus, Siegfried, and Beowulf. Stories 
of rev'ok such as these accompany all Ideas of 
social improvement throughout the history' of 
European thought- 

The hhtar Siory. Our meager knowledge of 
the Mesopotamian beliefs concerning a jjossi- 
bk life after death come for the most part from 
the various icrsions of the story of Tshtar, the 
nature goddess. In this tale we learn that the 
abode of departed spirits was thought to lx: a 
grcxit indefinUe plain filled with dust. To this 
dark, gloomy level, called .\ralu, descended 
[he Just and the unjust. There, as winged 
beings clothed with feathers, they- lived in 
complete passivity unless released to haunt the 
lining. 

In the fall of every' year Ishtar, gcxidess of 
life was compelled to go down to the under¬ 
world, governed fjy her cruel sister, Eresh- 
Kigal. .As she passed througli; the seven gates, 
at the command of the jealous queen, [shear's 
garmenis and jewels were one by one stripped 
from her, until at last she reached Eresh-Kigal 
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naked, to be imprisonfrd wiih [ht demom tjf 
pestiJence in the palace of the dead. 

^Vhcn Ishtar departed from die earth, all 
vegeiaiion died, the beasts no longer desired 
to create ihctr kind^ and love left the htar[?i of 
lover and Ixdovcd. Soon the gods mourned the 
loss of one who had made life pleasant. Then 
the \sTse god, formed a man v\'husc name, 
Asti’-Shu-NamLr, means “the resplendent ris¬ 
ing sun.” This man was sent as a messenger to 
bring back the goddess after she had been 
baptized with ‘The water of life,” A.% she was 
led out ihrougii the seven gates, fshtar grad¬ 
ually resumed the clothing ihat had been 
stripped from her at her entrance and at last, 
with the coming of spring, reappeared on earth 
to gladden men with her licauty. 

This imjjortani legend traveled to Greece, 
where the goddess, sometimes called “Asiarte,” 
look on three separate personalities: Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love; Demeier, the goddess of 
nature; and Persephone, who represents Xa- 
turc in her generative aspect* Other tales grew' 
from the story. Orpheus (man) seeks his lost 
love Eury'dice in the underworld; Clirisi, hung 
on the cross—another symbol of the nioilter 
goddess —descended into the underworld to free 
the souls of the righteous* Tlius die story' of a 
necciuary death and an inevitable rebirth be¬ 
came a great factor in the dcvelopmeiit of re¬ 
ligious literal lire. 

7he lieginnfii^t qf Romaniiasm {tt the 
J^grud^ The creation and flood stories bring out 
the fact that most Mesopotamian literature 
took as its subject the self-discovery' of man in 
the fullness of his pois'crs. The Ishtar story 
shows that, despite the dominance of [he mas¬ 
culine concept of life, the feminine elcniem, 
although subordinate, w’as aLso present. As the 
agricultural .Sumerian stock became prepon¬ 
derant, the W'Orship of the mother goddess 
filled a greater place in Mcsojwiamian life 
(Fig* 99/)* 

In rhe epic of Izduliar we find united for rhe 
first time the masculine hero and ihe mother 
goddess as tiie godtless of lone. Izdubar, wlio Ls 


in reality none other than Gilgamesh or Mar- 
duk, was born the son of an earthly king, 
Ourouk. When Ourouk w-as overthrown by the 
Elamites, I/dubaj fled to the w ilderness, where 
he distinguished liimaclf, as had Gilgamesh and 
Marduk* by killing many demotis* Reconquer¬ 
ing his father's kingdom w'ith the help of the 
jiniu fa half-human demon), Izdubar became 
king. Tiicn Ishtar fell in lo\'C with the hero, 
follow'cd him It) iiis palace and appeared to 
him in his dreams, adopting some times a beau¬ 
tiful, sometimes a letTifying, aspect. Under her 
proicciion Izdubar defe;ucd his enemies; but 
ivhcn bhtar asked his hand, he spurned the 
goddess* ishtar then descended into the undcr- 
W'orJd, where she tried to li real he life into her 
former lover, 'l ammuz (Adonis), whom she 
had destroyed. I’atumuz wiis restored to life, 
and the two flew' away from the gates of death 
toiivard the clouds. '1 here Tanimuz again died. 
\S'hilc Ishtar mourned over his body, Tammuz 
returned to .Aralu to be crow'ncd king of the 
undtnvorld. Isliiar renewed her pursuit of Iz- 
dtibar, who eventually had also lo journey to 
the undcnvurld before he could finally marry 
a beautiful princess, *Mua, daughicr of the wise 
magician, Khnsisadra, ruler of the Elysian 
fields, a kind of heavenly paradise. Mua who 
corresfjonds to a son of heavenly Ijeauty be¬ 
comes the true lot'c of Izdubar. 1 le wa*! granted 
immortality, hut, as an earthly king, must de¬ 
part froTTi paradise* lie told Mua that her love 
was sivccti'f than all earthly things and that he 
would return to her soon, when his task as king 
was over on earth. 

The great significance of this story' lies in the 
fact thill it marks the tregiunuig of a lyjic of 
poem-, the romantic epic, wfiich persisted in 
Mesopotamia through the early years of the 
Christian Era and ivas carried back to Europe 
by the Western enuiaders. The tales of Parsifal, 
Launcelot, Gaw'ain, and Ewain in the Arthu¬ 
rian cycles, as well as T’asso‘s Jerusalem Deluded 
and other romantic epics of the Renaissance, 
ail follow' the general plot of the Ntesopotamian 
legend. 
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Fiq. 98.^ seal and impression from TeJi A^mar aboul 2600 B^c.; ^ elcpham seal from Mo|wh]q- 1 >aro (oJt» 
Marihidt); £, 9 eal of Ur-Nina, writing (a/itr 
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Many passages in the poem dcscritje the Jife 
of the people of Babylonr One tells of the an¬ 
nual sale of maidens which takes place on the 
day sacred to Isbiar. The poet also ain^s of 
the attributes of the perfect wife. In this discus¬ 
sion the word “beauty” appears^ connected 
with the idea of femin me charm and purity- 
The beautiful woman was one who did not trj' 
to tempt majij had caresses only for her hus¬ 
band^ and ivas physically attractive. The ideal 
woman is^ of course, Mua, the heavenly beauty, 
who represents man’s hope for happiness in 
spiritual love. Although the true man can never 
Ije at peace with the forces of the goddess of 
lovCj yet her heavenly aspect inspires him with 
hope of a perfect union. 

TAc Rise o/ an Ethkal CoTieepi^ In Egypt, re¬ 
ligious literature gradually freed iLwIf from the 
primitive charms that stood for pemtanence, 
until it reached an expression of the high eth¬ 
ical thought that all mankind were brothers 
under a god of Jove and beauty. In xMeso- 
potamLa, a somewhat parallel development 
took place, but with two important difTcrences: 
(1) rewards were desired on this earth in terms 
of renewed vitality^; (2) beauty seemed less de¬ 
sirable than health and splendor. Mefso- 


jjoiamian ethical poetry rose more from a fear 
of punishment by the powerfu] gods than from 
a desire to attain perfection. Nebuchadnezaar, 
a king in the hate Babylonian Empire, prayed 
to Marduk, the counterpart of Gilgamesh, 
saying: 

I love thy sublime appearance as my cnum precious 
life^—since I love the fcar of thy divinity and I am 
zealtmg. for thy mlc, be gracicu.^ to my prayer for I 
am (he king who adorns thy temple—the thoughtful 
governor who beautifies aU thy seulcmcata. At thy 
Command, O tiiercihiL Marduk, may die house that 
I have built endure foiever. May J be sadated with 
its splendor, attain oJd age therein with abundant 
offspring and receive therein Cribuie of die kings of 
all regions from all mankind A 

Thb prayer, typical of the desires of the 
ordinary MesopoLamian, intnxluccs the words 
“sublime” and “splendor.” The verb “to beau¬ 
tify” meant apparently “to arrange and put in 
order.” In still other prayers these tings used 
the term “brilliant” to describe the temples. 
This adjective, as we shall see, was applicable 
Ijccausc of the custom of facing the buildings 
w'i[h shining enameled tiles. 


Xlany of the prayers of the Slesopotamians 
Mcwrb Ja^troW', Thi c/ Babjrl^nia p. 466, J, H. Uppincutt Compiiny, PhiJ^riclphia, 
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besought strength and vuaUt>-. x^pparenily the 
greatest mLsformne that could come to man in 
their fierce cKilizaticn was to lose bodily vigor. 
In a lamentation quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter, which 15 a worthy predecessor of 
the Book of Job, an inhai>itant of Babylon 
named Tabi-uiul-Enlil recites the evils that 
have fallen upon him and tells how, with the 
help of Niardtik, he was heaJed> 

Here, for the Mesopotamian, is the happy 
ending—a man restored to the fullness of vigor 
and bearing about him an aura of power. Thus 
in Mesopotamian literature one finds the psy¬ 
chological origins of the aesthetics that considers 
a palace or a great sky temple glistening in the 
sun, a king hunting Lions, or a sun-god over¬ 
coming the chaotic pow'cre of death to have the 
highest associational value. 

Tfir Art of Writing in A fesopotamia. The litera¬ 
ture of Mesopotamia, stressing as it did the 
active elements in man’s character, demanded 
a system of writing that alloived for the rapid 
transmission of thought. The desire for a hasty 
record early led the people to invent a printing 
tool that could impress upon tablets a series 
of signs standing for word sounds. Like the 
Egyptian, the Mesopotamian script started waih 
fairly naturalistic pictures. The sky was shov^m 
as a circle with six spokes* perhaps rcralnLicenE 
of the wheel of the sun wagon. V^cry' early^, this 
symbol changed 10 a star and later to a cross 
with a little csira protuberance. The earliest 
sign for man, which was naturalistic, became 
a hieroglyph with which it is not easy to trace 
the connection (Fig. 98}* In the Late Babylortl- 
an Empire the scribes, interested in the origin 
□f their writing, tried to indicate on a series of 
tablets the derivation of the signs* 'HiLs fact 
shoivs not only that these people were what we 
should today call progressive and inventive, 
but that they also had a Bcientifit interest in his¬ 
torical origins. However, we are still ignorant as 
to where this type of writing, which is called 
“cuneiform,” originnted* 


Writing in Egypt and writing in Mcsojxi- 
tamia present many contrasts. The Egyptians 
separated their pictures from the smaller pic¬ 
tures, or hieroglyphs, which stood for words. 
The Mesopotamians, in conira.'?t, had so little 
rev^erence for the human form ibat in many 
cases they ran their inscriptions over the pic¬ 
tured bodies of the people concerned (Fig. 112). 
They made pictures and w'riting look wholly 
unlike and often made die words the dominant 
motive. The great ma^ of Egyptian writing 
had to do with the ceremonies of the Bonk of 
the Dead. J'he Mesopotamian was interested 
particularly in laws and business trarusaefions. 
His early development of the seal, for signing 
legal documents, may be taken as a cue to the 
inner practicality that underlay his an through¬ 
out its development. 

The Origins of 
Mesopotamian Design 

Before the Mesopotamians recorded the 
myths that formed the bases for their literature, 
they developed a number of fundamental de¬ 
sign patterns, ^ These patterns resulted from the 
desire to express in graphic and plastic media 
the same ideas as those later recorded in the 
myths. Their aesthetic values are especially ap* 
pealing to US because they seem dose to Ameri¬ 
can Indian designs, w hich have come to take a 
significant place in the development of jVmcri- 
can patterns. Most of the Mesopotamian de¬ 
signs come from the Elamite town qf Susa, from 
Tepe Gawra, and Pcrscpolis—all prehistoric 
sites on the border between the mountain coun¬ 
try" and the plain* They demonstrate that in the 
third millennium before Christ the Me.sopo- 
tamianswerc carry^lngon a lively commerce in 
articles of design with northwestern India, the 
neolithic cultures north of the Caucasus, the 
T>nlesiro-Dantjbian basin, and the steppes be¬ 
yond the Caspian Sea. 


Diseovcreil, for the greater part, in ihc extavadom of tlic Odeniol [nstLiutc of Uif University of Chicago and 
of iht UluvcmEy of PcnmyJvania Nfujieutn lUICC 13^13. 
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FiO. $5.-0. i, amj f, caHy SlanfC A^c pottirry from Susa bright about 1J iachcst fragment, beight about 
3 ItLchcs; f, bcight about Incbcs); ^ and ^|, imprcsstaiu from cafly BabybuLin scats, slwwlng (J) pursuiE motif 
and (r) Gitgamcih ^ith the hon of Ishtar (Ixjuvre SfuKmri). 


The Dynamic Qiiality of Afesopotamian 
Design 

The Bg^'ptiam decorated their potierv', for 
the most parij with gcomctricizcd figures of 
human beings. These figures, siaticahy arranged 
in Bat areas w'lth UtUe regard for the structure 
of the poticrj^, suggest that the artist was inter¬ 
ested in some story, Mesopotamian pottery 
from Susa, Tepe Gawra, and Teli Biha, on the 
other hand, shows distinct bands of animaj 
ornament, so arranged in zigzag or circular 
repeated lines that the eye is carried from one 
eJcmcnl of the pattern to the next. Such design, 
characterized by a repetition of motifs lead¬ 
ing one to another, w'c may call dynamic, 
in contrast to the mom static Egypiian 
decoration. 

On the Susian pottery illustrated (Fig, 99), 
the figures of elongated cur\'ilincar greyhounds 
running around the vase suggest action, Es'cn 
at the bottom of the vase (Fig. 99i), where the 
circle is necessary to fill the inside of the base, 


the greyhounds have been Bited to the area in 
such a ivay that the eye moves in resdess motion 
from one luie to the other. Contrast this with 
the prc^Jyllastic Egyptian vase (Fig, 54i, Chap, 
IV). 

The tall center vase from Susa (Fig, 99is) has 
a dynamic border at the top which possesses 
both rcfinemcni: and interest. It far surpasses 
similar decorations on contciu|)oraneous Eg>'p- 
tian vases. Between the horns of the gconict’- 
ricbied animal we see a copy of an AziJian 
painted pebble, possibly having some religious 
significance. Here is a good example In early 
vase painting of a design at once static and 
dynamic, interesting and appropriate. 

The little bowl at the lower right (Fig. 99^) 
shows conventionalized birds, all pointing in 
one direction so as to make a i>i:>rder. The 
action of this border is stop^-jed by vertical lines 
lx: tween 'ivhich the static triangle, repeated, 
makes for a djuamic perpendicular motion, 
which is stopped again by bottom and top 
borders. Interesting pottery design carries 
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Fir.. lOO.— a and bawJi, Scoar Age village at PeriepnlU <-/ tfif Oriririal fnilimtt a/ Chidtgo); 

e and J, bmi'is from Fcpe Oai^'ra, about 5000 a.t, (njurUij 0 / tV [//tJcwsiVy Afu^rmt, (/rn'tvri/fjr^ /*fnnj!Wr'anij). 


the tytJ Over the surface of the objcctu so 
that unscoiuciomly the feeftngs arc stimu^ 
lated by the form of the object. In this way, 
the design enhances rather than destroys the 
forrtL 

The remarkable fecUng for pottery design 
that %ve find at Susa rum through all The Meso¬ 
potamian cultures and, when coinbined with 
the colored glaze work of the Late Babylonian 
Empire, eventually flowers into the justly ceic* 
hrated Persian and Motia.-nmedan pottery of 
the Christian Era+ 

Ptani and Animtit A fof iff 

The elements of design discussed above ap¬ 
pear in more abstract form on vases from the 
Stone Age village at Pcrsepolis. In decoration, 
these vases stand among the world^s finest 
primitive pottery^ ranking with the American 
Pueblo Indian pots for cxcelient balance in 
abstract design. 

'The first example is a howl circled with a 
broad band of abstract decoration (Fig, UKk). 


This decoration still holds a faint suggesiion of 
technomor|>hic origins, as though the design 
had started with a basket weave. The shape of 
the individual stripes, however, and the angle 
at which they are placed on the surface of ihc 
lx>\vl so well repeat the exterior shape that a 
well-developed unity results between surface 
design and shape. The band also ha.s a slight 
motion from left to right, for the alternate 
stripes are free from the zigzag band and, being 
placed on alternate diagonals of the zigzag, 
help the cy^c to move around the form. The 
addition of three small horizontal bands at 
the top and bottom, marking the base and the 
lip, hold the design on the base. 

The second piece, a large bowl about 16 in¬ 
ches across at the top (Fig, lOOi), incorporates 
the animal style with a checkerboard motif 
probably derived from basketry, 'Fhe inlays, 
made up of various-sieed circles abov^e the 
horns of the animal and in the checkerboard 
areas, create an occult balance that we shall 
sec again and again in Oriental paintings Since 
these pieces point to possible ungins of early 
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Chjjicse lottery' dttign in. Turkestan, their dis¬ 
covery has been of great signiBcancc. The ani¬ 
mal vase, particularly, furnishes a schematic 
basis for occult design patterns in Oriental 
art. 

On the tiny bowl from the Mound of Tepe 
GawTa, northern Mesopotamia (Figs* l OOt, 
can be traced the development of the brush 
stroke with which the areas of decoration were 
painted. The skillful use of any tool, such as a 
brush or a chisel, adds a dyTtamlc element of 
suggestion to the total effect of the art object. 
Taken by itself, virtuosity, or skill in the inanip- 
uiation of material, cannot be coiLsiderect 
highly in a well-rounded scheme of aesthetic 
values- but w^hen coupled with excellent design 
and ideational content, virtuosity Icjids: an ele- 
tnem of authority to any work. The Mesojjoia- 
mian made geometric Figures, triangles, and 
parallelograms with great sure ness, each ap¬ 
parently with one stroke of the brush. Hence 
the development of techniques of design may 
be studied in Mesopotamian art with particu¬ 
lar reference to skill in painting with a free 
brush stroke. 

The Eye MotiJ 

An element of design that demonstrates the 
contrasting men tali lies of the Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians appears on the early Babyloni¬ 
an seal (Fig, lOU) and on early Sumcirian fig¬ 
ures of gods. Conspicuous in such examples are 
great round dots, one on each side of a single 
stroke, which distinctly suggest staring eyes^ 
Primitives the world over use the large eyes as 
a means of denoting fright (Fig. 101*), for the 
physical reaction to fright is to open the eyes 
wide. If the large, circular eye spots could Ije 
combined with the dsmamic lines of force, we 
should have a design with a maximum of aes¬ 
thetic power. This may in some measure ex¬ 
plain the striking efFcci; of the animal vase with 
the round spots (Fig. l(X3*). 

'Ilie conventional use of large eyes is lacking 
in Egyptian art until the 8th century, w^hen it 


w-as Introduced by Persian invaders. We must 
explain this difference in the two arts either 
on the ground that the Mesopotamian peoples, 
with their w-orship of masculine virility, derived 
aesthetic enjoyment frtim a picturization of the 
fear clemenLi, or on the ground that even in the 
centuries of their prehistoric culture a fear com¬ 
plex had grtnvn up as a domirtant factor in 
Mesopotamian statecraft and religion. In gen¬ 
eral, the effect of Eg>^ptian art may be said to 
be quieting; that of Mesopotamian art, exciting. 

The Development of Symhuh 

In Egj'pt, most pictorial and sculptural de¬ 
sign was arranged inside squares, rectangles, 
and cubes—all static figures. In Mesopotamia, 
the fundamenial symbols w'ere the sun w^heel or 
swastika, vitalised lines of animal bodies, and a 
zigzag AAA/ arrangement of lines and areas 
to suggest tension (Fig. lOlc). WTien the Meso¬ 
potamian allowed himself to think about Ishiar, 
the mother g<5ddess, he was confronted with a 
number of feminine symbols (Fig. 101 c/). The 
earliest of these was the tree of life, later modi¬ 
fied to a cross; this sstnbol became the sign for 
the planet Venus, sacred to Ishtar. The loin 
cloth w'om by the goddess makes the figure of a 
triangle, coasidered feminine when the apex is 
down. In contrast, the ceremonial spear or dart 
of the maseulLne sun-god w-as also a triangle 
with the apex pointing upward. In later cul¬ 
tures these tw-o triangles played significant roles 
as rcprcJjenta lions of the human soul, the mascu¬ 
line soul coming down from the heavens, the 
feminine emerging from the ground. 

Four Directims in Design 

It is significant that Ijetwwn the arts of 
^?yp* the arts of Mesopotamia practically 
all the fundamental means of expression 
through design were discovered and used, to be 
later appropriated and refined by the Greeks. 
The design elements that we have just studied 
as they arose beyond the prehistoric horizons 
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of Nlcsopotarman art dc^^cJopcd in four distinct wiili the finale of the face and some of the other 
directions. Three of these lines of dev'elapment lines of the compoaition, connects with the in- 
power, each in its ow'o way* Hertcc^ tenveave of the dragon. The development of 
they found favor in Mesopotamia, The fourth this pattern of dynamic interrveave can be 



Fia, tai.—a, carJy Babylonian H-ah Tcllo (Collocation 
Lc Gkrc^ Louvre Mukuii'i); fl, face of Cod {?), Tell 
Astiiarf Cf early Siiaian pottery (teajjfn; flay figiare 
of a goddeaa, TelJ Asmar. (ft one/ courier af Uv Oruitla/ 
fnitituiej Unim-titji tf CAiffljfp.) 

—a tendency to generate naturalistic pic¬ 
tures out of fortuitous designs in nature^—was 
dropped in that coiimr>% although it became 
of great significance in Tndtan and Chinese 
art. The four directions of design arc these: 

\* The design of active pattern; that is, de¬ 
sign suggesting action uvcr the surface of an 
object. 

2. Abstract design in shaj>es that suggest 
growth* 

3. Design from symbols of pmver; that 
design following sculptural masses in the hu¬ 
man figure to suggest dynamic energy, 

4* Fortuitous design arising from naniral ef¬ 
fects; that h, naturalistic design stimulated by 
irregular stiiatlons In rocks, clouds, and the like. 

Thf Dttsigti df/ii'f Paitfrn. A seal from the 
prehistoric towm of Tell Asmar (Fig* 102£s) 
show's W'hat may well be ihe earliest expression 
of the Gilgamesh story► The hero, represented 
as a bundle of angular limbs, has a torpedo- 
shaped horned head, poised so as to lead the 
eye toward a second object* lliis objccij a 
teclmomorphic pattern of lines suggestive of the 
feminine an of w^eaving, represents the dragon 
form of Tiamatr In contrast to early Egyptian 
design, such as that on the palette of Karmcr, 
the line of the rear leg of the hero, coupled 



F[C. t02.—a, impresisiDri from tylmder seal. Tell 
jS^nuuf hj ^taElip seal of ahrU carved Id rrpreacnl 
rOLicliint bull, actiiat Siw (tom pare uJih Fig. 435 
Chap. KIV). (Cimrltiy e>f the Oriftttn/ Inslilult, L'ni- 
WTJi(r ef Chieaga.y 

traced not only throughout Mesopotamian art 
but into the Scythian art beyond the Cjtuciisus 
River and the Cclto-Germanie art of Eurot?c. 
Its fullest expression is found in the architec¬ 
ture of the Gothic cathedral and the baroque 
paintings of the 16th century', 

AbstTiMi Design in Shapes Thai Sitggfsi Croii.!ifi. 
In Egypt, the lotus timvcr suggested the shape 
of a cup, and the cup always copied the louis* 
The anaU-sis of the head of Xofretete (Fig* 84, 
Chap. IV) shoived that the lines of growth, al¬ 
though geomeinciv.txl and abstract, still formed 
the internal composition lines around which 
the mai^,s w'crc placed* Similarly, the cup of 
gold from the grave of Shub-ad in Sumer (Fig, 
103) has been molded into a shape suggested 
not directly by a tlow'Cr hut by abstract lines 
derived from a flovu'cr-vase decoration similar 
to that in Fig. 100* This gold cup appears to be 
a product of pure imaginadon. So far abstracted 
Is it from the original source in nature that the 
source can no longer be recognized. In the 
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field of useful arts such abstract design seems Fortitkaus Dfdgn Arising /r^m Xattiral £gr£tj. 
highly appropriatej Ijecauacitsymlxili/csman^s Ihe markings in a striated stone or on the sur- 
inventive pcniS'cr in its purest form* I^signs of face of a shelly like the fortuiiDus impressions 
that kind have become common in the 20th recci^^ed from floating clouds, seem somcdjncs 



Fjtj, lOJ.—Gold rtccptacica fnro pra^'c of Shub-ad^ 
early Siimerian. The fluted eup kaa delicate chevrons 
and herringbone engraving near the Jipa and base. On 
the bottom is an dght-petaled naettc. Height about 
8 inchca^ ^ the C/jiiarm/y Afuiewn^ t/nioeriity 

Penn^tymaJj 

century. The colimuis of the great temple of 
Hatshepsui and some of the ornament of Ro¬ 
manesque and Gothic cathedrals also display 
the same type of design, the use of which is 
called functionalism." 

Disignfrom Symbols of Pawn^ The third direc¬ 
tion in Mesopotamian duign leads to the ap¬ 
plication of the first and second—a combination 
of surface lines of force, plus functional design in 
shape—to the human figure. The earliest statue 
of EnlU (?) (Fig. 104), found at TcH Asmar, 
exhibits this combinadon with the added at¬ 
tribute of enlarged eyes, the whole produeing 
an aesthetic effect of great force. This heavy 
columnar figure, with iLs obvious *Tcet of clay/’ 
terminates in an arrangement of arms, shoul¬ 
ders, and chest so caiv'cd that they create an 
impression similar to that produced by the 
active lines found on the seal. Functionalism 
like that of the cup (Fig* 103) shows itself in 
the strong carving of hair and arms, nose and 
brows. This angular massing of details, as dy¬ 
namic as though generated by an electric force 
within, prepares the spectator for the hypno¬ 
tizing impact of the terrific eyes. 





^ n^rc fmn, Tell Amar, heig 


to suggest figures from the animal world. The 
dny amulet from Khafaje, used as a stamp seal 
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Fio* 1 OS. e, lUc walk, Wsirka, 3000 b.c. {after Lofnu} ; b, relief domed houseSj P'Olacr <jf Saiihcrihj 

about 705-6^1 b,c. (Biituh Museum after LayardJ: r* drainage vaLiitS, Kliorsiibtld. (From Dliistairt tie Pio-t dmts 
PiSAifsfvUij hj/ PtfTiH ami ChipifZ, CKtrtr^ of Libraire fJatkHUf Purw.) 


(Fig. 102A^)j dfrmonstraics iMs quaJit)’ of design. 
The striatiuns of ihe shell material evidently 
suggested to the can-cr the figure of a bullock 
whose legs were twLsted back over the flank 
from right TO left, so that the head with its 
homs came in the center. Here holes were bored 
so that the object could be suspended from the 
neck of its owner> To the Egyptian interested 
In preserving actual appearance, or to the 
mass of Mesofjotamians interested in express¬ 
ing |x>vver, this type of art would not have been 
considered an at all. It is this type of design, 
howc^'cr, that particularly underlies Indian and 
Chinese painting and sculpture. The greatest 
artists of the Western world have often been 
inspired by such indistinct markings as water- 
spots upon the walls of rooms or the shapes of 
curling clouds. 

Architecture 

The greater part of Egyptii:m architecture 
had to do w'lth the cult of the dead and the g<xls 


of the under%vorld, Mesopotamian architecture 
was associated w'lth the needs of the living and 
the gods of the sky. flow'ever, evidence found 
in the great mounds of earth that cover the 
sites of ancient Ur^ Assur, Babylon, and Rhors- 
abad has enabled careful excavators to piece 
together a picture of what the Tower of Bal>cl 
and the Hanging Gardens of Queen Seiniramis 
must have been like. Some of the ancient 
palaces, dwelling houses^ fonifications, and 
temples^ furihermorc, still existed in Greco- 
Roman times, and ivcrc dcscriijcd by early 
historians from the West. 

Pr^hiitoTic Buiiiing Forms. Ulna PLshtim, the 
Noah of the Mesopotamian deluge story^ lived, 
w'e are told, in a t>'picaj hut of w^attling, daubed 
w'ith clay. From its plastered walls with their 
basket-w'eavc pattern came teehnomorphic de¬ 
signs of zigzag and interweave decoration later 
found on the tile-cov^ered walls of the Red 
Temple at Warka in the fourth millennium 
B.q. (Fig. 105a). When hung with woolen rugs 
or tapestries, ihe dwellings probably had a 
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modicum of comfort in a cUmaie not too 
AircnuDus. 

Ii has been conjectured that two significant 
i^pesof biLiilding con^iruciioa started with these 
wattled huts, When the large branches of the 
wattling were bent over at the top and tied 
together, the hut must have assumed an arched 
or a vaulted form. Striving to retain this form 
with walls built of adobe brick, the Meso¬ 
potamian invented the true arch around 3500 
B.c, WOien the houses were built upon a cir¬ 
cular plan and the branches came together at 
the lop, the structural form of the dome must 
have l>^n suggested, fioih the arch and the 
dome are usually coiuildered to have been in¬ 
ventions of early Mesopotamian people^ A re¬ 
lief from the palace of Sanherib at KrUjundschik 
(Fig. lOSit), now in the British Museum, shows 
that the houses of the AssyTians in historic limes 
were roofed with domes^ some high and pointed, 
others low and semicircular. 

Another origin of the vault is possible. Take 
the early Egyptians, the Mesopotamians who 
buried their dead in dolmen tombs dcvelopx;d 
crude vaults, first of corl^eled stone, later of 
brick. Early grave vaults found In ancient Ur, 
at VVarka, Tello, and Nippur, average fis'c 
feet in height, three and a half in breadth, and 
seven in length. Some of the vaults have pointed, 
others round, arches. In the lower foundations 
of the later palaces the drainage canals were 
covered with pointed vaults. Archaeologists.su|j- 
pose that the passageways u'crc also vaulted 
(Fig. 105c). 


Thf Judgment Hait^ or Hilam, In ancient Meso¬ 
potamian society the king, as head of the state, 
w'as the supreme judge and the earthly repre¬ 
sentative of the god Enlil or Shamash. His 
judgments were given in a ceremonial Council 
chamber, or hilani^ associated with his palace. 
The idea of this temple of judgment seems to 
have l>ccn taken from those westerners called 
■^Hurrians.*^ .\mong the Hiitite peoples, as well 
as the Elamites, the house of the chief usually 
consisted of a square building with a porch in 
front supported by two columns. In the late 
Hi idle cities of Carchemish and Sendschirlt, 
the chiefs house was raked to a platform fpre- 
viou-sly reserved for sacred menhirs) and statues 
of the gods were placed inside. Among the 
Mesopotamians such a ceremonial structure ap- 
fjcars as a hall waih an audience chamber, in 
which the statue of the god could he set up 
(Fig. lObfl). The boilding was approached by a 
broad slainvay, on w hich accused and accuser 
could stand. The bcsi-knot^m example of such 
a judgment hall was found in the great palace 
of Sargon at Khorsal>ad (Fig, 107f). 

The plan of (he llilani was that of a rectangle, 
with the entrance on one side rather than at the 
end. fn lime it came to be raised upon an 
elevated mound platform and is found as a 
sky temple on top of the ziggurai (Fig. 106^). 
From thk structure eventually arose the idea of 
the Roman l^asillca as a judgment hall, and of 
the broad hall of Huns and N ikings in Europe. 
Carried by the seafaring folk of the lower Meso- 
pKitamian lands, this plan of building appeared 
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in India at Mohcnjo-Dart> and^ latrrj, wJieini'tr with glazed hriclcSj which protected the heav^y 
the Hindu cults penetrated. In far-oiT Ceylon, inner rnaas of son-dried Ijrick masonry from the 
Java, and Sumatra, in Turkestan and China, rain. 

the judgment-hall temple Ijecante the most im- Toii'ers of 'liU. Associated at times with the 


r 



rio^ 107,—Palace of Saigon H at K hof^hmd, 723 b,c. , rceoiwimeicd ajCcordinj to Pi^nwi and Chi pien. Place, and 
0[bcra. This reconrtroctioii take* into conudcralion the ncwcit dUcovcrricJ by Andrac and Koldcwcy conecmtnji; 
the structure cif !ttggiLLrats and htlanis. a, gronp of Small temptes after the Egyptian itylt; A, flgipiral; c, hilani, thii 
is detached from palace proper although upon the jwnc raised plaiform;. cf, entrance court; <, living quarters;/, 
ftabtes. 


fjortant type of rchgioiLis edifice. From the 
Malayan jicninsula, the idea of the platTorm, 
with either the menhiri or the bulldini;, spread 
o\'cr the islands of the South Seas (see map, 
Fig. 401, Chap. XIV). 

The Emth Temple. Besides the judjrment hall, 
the Mesopciamlan cities held many examples 
of temples similar to those of the Egyptians 
(Fig, lO^fr). I'hesc buildings had large outer 
courts in w hich the congregation cotild ivorship 
under the open sky, inner courts for the priests, 
and a low-roofed room for the statue of the god. 
Unlike the Egyptian structures, these had no 
pretentious pylons guarding the entrance. The 
outer walls, like those of the palaces, were faced 


Jow' temples w'crc |grcat towers, or ^igguTuts^ of 
glazed brick. 'Fhe Greek historian Herodotus, 
describing such a jiggurat at Ekbatjinu, a town 
in Persia, said that it had seven stories, the 
first of white glared hricks; ilie second, of black; 
the third, of red; the fourth, of blue; the fifth, of 
orange-red; the abtth, of silver-gray; and the 
last of shining guld. In the palace of King 
Sargon at Khorsabad (Fig. 107A), the first four 
Stages of the ziggurat still show' traces of the 
trhitc, black, red, and light blue. 

Ziggurats differed in construction and had 
various means of ascent. 'Fhe [jurpose was to 
elc\'atc the |>erformancc of the rites in honor of 
ihc sky-gods, SO that diey could be seen from 
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all parts of the city and so that the priests might 
be nearer their deities. Since the Mesopota¬ 
mians were a practical people^ the towers prob¬ 
ably also ser%'ed as means for signalini^ from 





Fic. lOB.—Southeast gaiev^ay, palace of Sajgon It^ 
Khoriahad, 722 b.c.* showing ccecmoniiil stairway and 
the Lomossu. {AJter Thatnasd^ 


one town to another on die approach of an 
enemy. 

V\'hcn the ziggurats were united with the 
temple, as in the case of the Ann-Adad temple 
at Assur (Fig. 106fr), the resulting structure 
formed the prototype for the Christian churches 
built in Mesopotamia after the 5ih centuryv 
This type of cliurch with its two towers found 
its W''ay, eventually,, into Northern Europe, 
where it became peculiar to Romanesque and 
Gothic construction. 

Paiact ATchlUisUiTt. In Mesopotamia the pal¬ 
aces of the dynasts serv'ed as the chief reposi¬ 
tories of artistic creation* Of those that have 
been discovered perhaps the most widely know-n 
and significant is the palace of Sargon II at 
Khorsabad (Fig* 107), built during the second 
great Ass%'rian ascendancy in the 8th ceiHury 
B.q* This palace, set into a part of the cit>^ wall, 
stood on a high, raised platform, so that it 
dominated the town* It was approached from 
the front by a double stairway (Fig. lOS) and 
on the side by a ramp for chariots. Confronted 
by a double siairw'ay, one must choose between 
right and left approaches. The resulting feeling 
of confusion must have created disturbing inner 
tensions which tended to suggest fear in the 


face of a great powder. In the later Persian 
palaces, the effect of power w'as heightened by 
the use of relief scenes, in cither glared tile or 
stone, placed along the wall and bordering the 
steps. These show' the arris'ai of tribute-bearing 
ambassadors or scenes in the life of the monarch 
as conqueror. 

The palace ^valb at Khorsabad w'Crc built of 
unbaked brick, fronted with water-shedding 
glazed tiles. These tiles not only protected the 
surface but also had a distinct formal value as 
they glittered in the sun. The palace was the 
most heavily fortified part of the city* Its walls 
w'cre reveled; that is, built with protecting 
buttresses and deeper indented surfaces. At the 
top, the wall W'as tnow'ncd with especially hard, 
baked bricks laid so that there were protective, 
upstanding barriers (merlons) behind which 
archers might stand and repel attacks. This 
sj.'stcm of w'all-capping, know'n as ere nela lion, 
used by the Romans and throughout the Mid¬ 
dle .^ges, still apjiears as a decorative feature in 
many modem buildings. It, too, has its formal, 
acsdictic eJTect, for the alternate low' and high 
sections break the horizontal lines of the roof 
and increase the feeling of height* 

I’wo tow ers* one on each side of the arched 
entrance to the court, stood upon hca\y stone 
bases caned to represent great human-headed 
bulls. Or Eam.assus. These w’iJl be described in 
greater detail in the section on sculpture, 

Th£ /IrcA, *\bovc the Lamassus rose a true 
arch, chief glory of the .Mesopotamian builders, 
llie arch appe*wing in the |Mrtal at Khorsabad 
was made by building up a semicircular form 
of wood--thc centering—on which the bricks 
were laid, each brick hashing Ixren previously 
formed in a wedge shape. When the building 
was completed, the wooden forms were re- 
mm-cd. Since all the thrust came from the 
sides and downward, the brick wedges were 
pressed together by ihew-eighi of the load above* 
Fhc heavier the load, the firmer the arch. Such 
arch building of course, requires tremendous 
stretches of w'all on each side to support the 
Jairral pressure; but at Khorsabad there was no 
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difficulty of this kind, for the side walls of the of this nun who united the functions of church 
palace were several yards thick and very long, and state. In Khorsabad we have the proto- 

Rrsidrniial Arfhittciarf. The reconstruction of types of the palaces of the god-C 4 iesars of 
the palace at Kborsabad shows a significant Rome and of the Sun King of France. 



FlfTTfr jrTjiTTTir 


Flu, lOU,—ApaJana dEXenses, FcrHcpnIii,. 4SS-46S D.e. {From L'JIisieirf de Poft d4nt ranliquil^, bj PfTral anJ 

coitritiji aj lAbfmff UtsehtUr^ Faiis.'^ 


union of the three types of temple earlier dis¬ 
cussed. Back of the palace, on a level with the 
top of the dty wallj appears the hiiani, or 
judgment hall; the great ziggurat with its wind¬ 
ing ramp in jseven colorful stories rises to the 
leftj and within the palace ivall.^t, at the upper 
left-hand comer of the pieturcj stands a ground 
temple on the Egy'piian model. 'I'he part of 
the palace to the right of the great center court 
contained the stables and the harem of the 
monarch. 

The central court formed a ceremonial ap¬ 
proach to the king^s apartment and to an 
audience hall, both of which lay tow^ard the 
rear of the palace. The dramatic arrangement 
of the court in relation to the aiidicncc hall 
suggests the Egyptian temple struct ure> Aes¬ 
thetically, the palace seems to have been 
planned to magnify the im|>ortance of the 
monarch. The front staircase, the glittering 
fagadc, the great monolithic carved bulh, the 
walls of the court with the frieze shelving the 
hunting exploits of the king, the temple of 
judgment, and the ziggurat—all sci^'cd to con- 
^dnee the Nlcsopotamian of the omnipotence 


Persian Pala^fs, T n early Mesopotamian build¬ 
ings, such as the palace at Khorsabad, rela¬ 
tively small vaulted paiaages and domed square 
spaces W'crc the only parts roofed. Tlie precious 
hew'n stone was used only for doorsills or in 
thin slabs to cover the inside walls of the palace. 
Great gates comLsting of \vcK>d covered with 
plates of bronze were set in bronze sockets, 
some of which have recently been found. As 
the fiver valleys afibrded no great abundance 
of wood, large court areas could not be covered, 
bnt,^maU rooms in palaces and dw'cliing houses 
were roofed with wooden beams laid over ivith 
wattled mats and covered with (amped mud 
—a technique still used by the PtiebJo T ndians. 

The later palaces built by the Persians near 
the wooded mountain country at Susa and 
PerscpolLs greatly developed the judgment-hall 
temple, which was united with the audience 
hah of the king to form the afruilnna^ 
llie apadana was a columned hall, support¬ 
ing a great wooden roof made of heavy tiinbeirs 
and wattling. A picture of the apadana of 
Xerxes at Perscpolis (f ig. 109) show's a struc¬ 
ture similar in many respects to the hyptwtyk 
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haiJ of the Egyptbn temple. As the Persians had 
previously conquered Eg>pi, it is possible that 
some of their ideas came from that counn->'. 
In place of the hea^^y Egyptian eolunms, hovi'^^ 




Fks. 110..^Ptrtiliit cciccdc calumn froin ilic apadan^ 
of Xerxes al Persepotu. {Ajirr Tiandm mtd Ca/ff,) 

ever, the Persians invented a curious eclectic 
column {Fig. 110) uniting detaib from Egyp¬ 
tian and earlier Mesopotamian sources. The 
fluted base suggested growth; the long slender 
shaft lent height. .Above an arrangement of the 
volutes, Or spiraled mcrnljcrs, placed back to 
back to form the capital, two protruding bulls 
supported the croasbearns. The aesthetic ap¬ 
pearance of this column is as unarehi tec tonic 
as possible. The parts do not hold together. 
But the effect of the room as a whole, with its 
forest of columns^ must have been at least 
dramatic, in a purely theatricaJ manner. 

The Smsanian Palaee^ Many of the architec¬ 
tonic forms from Assyrian and Persian palaces 
unite in the more consistent .iiruclures built bv 
Sassanian monarchs who lived between a.d. 
212 and 600, After the legions of Alexander and 
ihe Roman Caesars had overrun Me.^poiamia, 


a race of Persian monarchs succeeded in unit¬ 
ing the country' for 400 years. During this last 
and final development of the Mesopotamian 
culture, the great palaces at Sarv'Lsian and 
Ctesiphon were built» I’he pictures of tlvesc 
palaces (Fig. Ill) show arched vaults and 
domes in their final development, rising in 
magnificent spans over great central audience 
halls. On each side of these spans lay the rooms 
of the palace proper* A great wall around the 
entire building enclosed a lovely garden. The 
arch, earlier used simply as an architectonic 
structure in [he Assyrian empire, here func¬ 
tioned as an element of architectural decora¬ 
tion, for the entire facade of the building was 
covered w'ith a blind or decorative arcade. 
This, the final point in the development of 
Mesopotairtian architecture, was taken over 
both by the Mohammedans, who made it fa¬ 
miliar from India to Spain, and by the Chris¬ 
tians, who used it in Constantinople and 
Europe. 

CMeJ Charoeteriiiics nf Mesopotamian Atchilec- 
ture. Conspicuous throughout the entire history 
of Mesopotamian archkeciurc is the attempt to 
build imposing structures for the use of the 
monarch. The dome and the arch were used to 
a great extent* From Mesopotamia came the 
tile-decora led towers, or minarets, which .served 
throughout the .Middle Ages and in Moham¬ 
medan lands as places from which the people 
could be called to worship. The Mesopota¬ 
mians were the first great people tt> recognize 
the fact that buildings may be constructed of 
perishable materials, provided tfieir outer sur¬ 
faces are coated with a veneer of some perma¬ 
nent glazed or vitrified materia I. Thus to them 
may be given eredit for hav'ing isolved some, at 
least, of the problems involved in the building 
of modem .skv'scrapers. In decoration they found 
that tilc-covercd buddings lent themselves to 
colorfitl geometric designs and to an applica¬ 
tion of modeled sculpture, so designed as to 
suggest a strength sufficient to support the 
perpendicular lines of the building. 'ITte com¬ 
mon houses of the Mesopotamians, however, 
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Fig. ILIti-ajmicrsc vlcw^ police, showing dome on iquinch archn, about a.d. 350; 6, tlje pqlaicc of 

Ctc:«ip^lOn with open ihrtiac room and elliptical arch, about A.n, 550, briijhl 132 feet, {Affn fVamfirr and Cvrie.'^ 


had no partScuUr aesthetic significance. It 
should be mentioned in passing that Mesopota¬ 
mia, ’With its elaborate system of irrigation, 
designed excellent gardens. One group of these 
gardens was arranged on a great ziggurat at 
Babylon. By some means unknovtTi to us water 
was elevated to the top of the strueturc and 
allowed to run dowm into plots along the side, so 
that the entire ascent seemed a great palace or 
hill of flowers and foliage—the famous Hang¬ 
ing Gardens of Babylon associated with the 
name of a great queen, Semiranns^ 

Sculpture and Painting 

In none of the early cultures were boundar%' 
lines drawn between painting and sculpture. 
The carvxd image was thought to gain interest 
and vcrLsinnlitude if painted; the ’W'all painting, 
to gain force and character if engraved or 
carvxd in low relief. TTic Mesopotamians seem 
to have fell the dilfertrnce between the t^vo 
arts e%'en less than did the Egv'ptians. Accord¬ 
ing to archaeological rcctiains, most of their 
sculpture must have been colored and most of 
their graphic art, today studied as pictorial 
design, was in the form of low-relief carv'ings 
Or glazed modeled tiles. In a few instances, it is 
true, palace w'alls show traces of fresco painting 
in blue, black, and yellow', a color scheme quite 
differcni from that of the Egyptians. The com¬ 
positions, subject matter, and coloring of these 
works, however, do not differ from those of the 
relief carv'iogs that, today, fall logically under 
the head of sculpture. 


In Mesopiotamian art, the primitive geo¬ 
metric composition schemes gradually merged 
with strongly physioplasiic figures. Such figures, 
it tnay be noticed, differ from those carved by 
the Egyptians in that the muscular masses are 
strongly defined by deeply cut lines, themselves 
Suggestive of animal energy'. 

Throughout the development of Mesopota¬ 
mian sculpture and painting tw'o general tyj^es 
of compusition appear—one, using the aljso- 
lute balance of pares, suggesting stability; the 
other, more common, suggesting motion and 
activity through the use of an occult spacing of 
lines and masses. 

Tfu Block Sit it ai Boundarj Btone. The statue 
of a patfsif or priest-king, from the ancient 
Sumerian tow'n of Lagash (Fig. 112) is one of 
the earliest datable monuments of Mesopota¬ 
mian sculpture, A rtuml>er of similar figures 
of this king, Gudea by name, have been jilaced 
at about the year 2400 b.c. They ’tverc proba¬ 
bly used as boundary stones marking the limit 
of that rviler's kingdom. 

The diminutive figure in green dlorite, along 
with the others of its kind, stands only about 
two feet high. Unlike the Egyptian statues, this 
one makes no attempt to awe through sixe. 
Like the Egyptian, statues, however, It has been 
left frankly In the shape of a menhir, solid and 
blocky with no projecting points to be easily 
broken off. In contrast with the figures of the 
Pharaohs, the following peculiarities arc to be 
noticed: the eyes arc oversize, the arms are 
strongly muscular in appearance, the cere¬ 
monial cap is covered with liny spirals. Each 
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The folded hands of Gudea, geometrical and 
canned in the shape of a cube, suggest sym¬ 
bolically the inner povk'er and satisfaction of an 
individual completely at peace with himself. 


oversize eyes had to do with the powers of the 
lightning god, Enlil. The muscular arms, al¬ 
though more realistically car\’cd on Enlil’s 
statues, still remind us of such representations. 
The woolen cap might easily have had spiral 
curls. In Mesopotamian art, however, spirals 
mean more than naturally kinky hair. They 
arc symbols of mov'cment through infinity, for 
they start at a point and end in sp>acc. They 
came also to be associated with the natural 
virility of the curly-haired Semitic and Sumeri¬ 
an stocks that made up the inhabitants of the 
valley. 


The herringlx>ne pattern of the eyebrow's, meet¬ 
ing far down on the nose, lend to the face an 
abstract air of impersonality. The unsmiling 
mouth adds to this impression. The arms and 
feet have been modeled ph>'sioplastically. Thus 
the statue resembles in many ways that of the 
Eg>'ptian Khafrc with which it 'is contempo¬ 
raneous. In it ideoplastic and physioplastic at¬ 
tributes have been skillfully combined, the 
ideoplastic slightly predominant. In the case 
l^^^re s statue realistic forms had greater 
weight than inner meaning or purpiose. Here 
the inner idea dominates the realistic form. In 


Fio. 112.—Gudea of Lagash, green diorite, height 
17J^ inches, about 2400 b.c. (Lou>tc Museum). 
{Courtny ef Lesrk-Camtgie^iraudan.) 


Fio. 113. Winged bull or Lamassu from palace at 
Khorsabad. Height about 16 feet. This shows a re¬ 
markable concretion of aesthetic symbols from the 
various Mesopotamian cultures (CMental Institute, 
CUcago). (Courtrry oj Ou Orieniai liutituU, Umvnntj of 
Chicago.) 


of these attributes, taken by itself, might mean 
little or nothing but, concentrated as the>' are 
w’ithin a small space, they have a definite 
symbolic significance. We have seen that the 
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order that no one should doubt the meaning of the portab (Fig. 113). These human-headed 
thb statue, the monarch had engraved up>on its bulb of stone, called “Lamassus,” had a defi- 
skirt and arm hb name and the purpose for nitc architectonic function. Being carved out of 
which it was to serve. great blocks of stone, they served as protection 



Fio. 114.—Kings and winged genii pollinating a sacred tree. Alabaster friexc in low relief (bas-rclicO from 
the palace of Assumasirpal 111, Nimroud-Calach, near Nineveh, 884-659 a.c. {flautUsy of Hritish Museum.) 


The study of the statue of Gudea leads one to 
wonder whether it represented the Mesopota¬ 
mians* idea of great art. To those matter-of- 
fact people, thb statue must certainly have 
represented a most satisfactory use for art. 
Indeed, if usefulness were the sole basb of their 
aesthetic judgment, such a monument must 
have been as satbfying to Gudea as a well- 
spaced advertbing page b to the advertiser. 
To Gudea’s friends and party it probably sym¬ 
bolized the king's function as the source trf the 
law; to the people enslaved in Gudea’s do¬ 
minion it must have stood as a s>Tnbol of their 
fetters. Nevertheless, it is hard to understand 
today how thb monument could have appealed 
to all equally. It represents, then, a little less 
than the greatest in Mesopotamian art. 

Architectural Sculpture. In describing the As¬ 
syrian palace at Khorsabad, attention was 
called to the great winged figures that guarded 


for the ends of the brick walls. The feeling of 
height desired in the to^vcrs, furthermore, b 
aided by the coin|josition of each of the figures, 
whose forelegs, chest decoration, decorative 
l)eard, and high, feathered hat together make 
a strong, upthrusting mass. Thb mass connects 
with the rest of the wall through the mass of the 
Ixxly and the wing. The feathers in the w^ing 
and the spiraled patterns of hair under the 
belly and on the haunches of the animal draw 
the attention over to the front, whence it b 
directed upward to the face. All that has been 
noticed in the case of the statue of Gudea may 
be found in thb representation of the king as a 
sup>erhuman being endowed with the attributes 
of sky and earth deities. The head has been so 
conventionalized as to appear impersonal. The 
heavy beard b well barbered and full of vital 
spiral curb, as b also the heavy hair behind. 
Each part of the face has been carved with such 
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skaip angles that the features arc ovcracccn- 
luated. This is particularly apparent in the 
mouth, the curve of the nostrils, and the cars'- 
ing of eyes and brosvs. Tlie heavy, accentuated 


combining symbolic and representational 
scenes. The example from the palace of As- 
sumasirpal HI (Fig. 114), shovslng the kings 
guarded by winged beings in the act of fertilijt- 



cari-ing makes the face stand out more than 
any other pan of the figure. 

The king wears the triple tiara crown, with 
its three row's of bulls’ horns, symbolic of his 
mana^ Or life-giving pow'cr. His feet arc the feet 
of the bull, but iiLs wings shovv that he had 
the swiftness of the eagle. For the greatest dra¬ 
matic effect, the figure w'as so carved that it was 
prO%'idcd w'ilh five legs—two seen from the 
front, and four seen from the side. In this way 
the artist kept the mass of the stone W'hich w'as 
neecssary to hold up the tower and at the same 
lime preserved the realistic appearance of the 
animal. In the technique of car^'ing, as in the 
case of the Gudea statue, some details ha\'c 
been gcometricijted and made formal, others 
arc strikingly reafistict The legs, for citample, 
show' great knotviedge of anatomy. Even the 
veins were represented, because the Assyrians 
had obsen'ed that through them coursed the 
life-giving blood. The Egyptian looked uptin 
the bchdy superficially, the Mesopotamian, 
anatomically. 

Dt€<rriiUi:f Scuipiiut, A visitor exploring an 
Assyrian puilacc such as that of Khorsabad 
W'ould have found within the courts great friezes 


ing the sacred tree is decorative and symbolic 
in intent. The scene was a common one. At 
limes the tree AVas Hanked by the kings alone, 
each bearing in his hand a palm cone. At other 
times eagle-headed genit were shown fertilizing 
the tree. 'Fhc intent was alw'ays the same, llie 
tree, representing the fertility of the earth god¬ 
dess and later of Ishtar, could l>car fruit only 
after U had been pollinated. 

The tree in Fig. 11 4 deserv'cs special study. 
I IS leaves show' it to be a date palm, but iia 
branches are woven together and tied at the 
ends as though they were pan of a rug. The 
zigzag lines upon the middle of the trunk all 
point heavenward!, and the branches seem to 
flow' oni of the center. Just as Gudea and the 
Lamassu united alt the Assyrian masculine sym¬ 
bols, so this tree unites the feminine. 

Above the tree a winged disk shows the 
figure of a sky-god, his homs turning into 
s]>irals as they leave his forehead* This sky-god, 
known as Shamash to the Assyrian, was later 
to become Ahura-Mazda, the Persian god of 
light. The winged genii behind the king prob¬ 
ably represented Gilgamesh, the hero god, 
wiiose powers descended through the king. The 
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moral of this sculpture is obvious. The dynast 
with his supernatural hcljicr fructifies the land^ 
and if he is peaceful, good crojis resuU. If he 
should be the warlike leader of a slate^ the 
mothers would bear niany soldiers to Hght his 
battles. 

Realisiic Scutpturt, AssurnasirpaL 111, bein^ 
above all a practical person, suffered no qualms 
of aesthetic conscience when he directed his 
slave artists to decorate the palace walls waih a 
mixture of s^'mbolic and rcalbtic sculpture. He 
wished to appear both in his godlike function 
of ruling and fertilizing the land and in his 
function as a mighty hunter ridding the land 
of wild beasts. The first ssmibolic representa¬ 
tions brought forth the decorative abilities of 
the sculptor; the second (Ftg. tl6) called for a 
realism transcending ihat of the Egyptians. 
Iloth the realistic and the symbolic appear side 
by side—as they might on some poorly designed 
news page or poster icxlay. 

The lion hunt of Assumasirpal HI (Fig. 
115) furnishes an excellent example for com¬ 
parison with Egyptian wall car\'ing. The first 
point of contrast lies In the fact that the entire 
composition has Ijcen made on one level and 
that w^here people arc represented as behind 
one another, there Is an illusion of depth, desir¬ 
able because it allotvcd for a greaicr play of 
forces. So the arms and legs of the two soldiers 
at the left of the panel, although not in perfect 
depth relaiionshlp to one another, never!heless 
create the effect of aetboty. Another point arises 
in Connection with the composition: many of 
the spaces around the animals have been left 
quite free of decoration—a further step away 
from the primitive, agricultural technique of 
filling all spaces. 

'ITic entire narration shows a unity of dra¬ 
matic purpose, w'hich is helped by having all 
the action of the minor characters read toward 
the right. Only the chief character, the king, 
faces in the opposite direction. The action thus 
centers on his relationship lo the attacking lion. 
The muscles on both man and beast have been 
carefully studied and deeply carved, so that we 


feel their vigorous strain. The lively, fighting 
lion is represented in sweeping, vital lines; the 
dying lion under the horses, by broken straight 
lines. 

In these two animals, for the first time in the 
development of man’s art, one may notice the 
effect called “empathy.Empathy is that feel¬ 
ing of panicipaiion inspired by a work of arc 
when its arrangement of parts makes the be¬ 
holder feel himself actually drawm into it. The 
swing of the lines in the live animal and the 
strength of its tense limbs make us feel that all 
the muscles are well coordlnaied and working 
together. In the case of the second lion, one 
feels the disintegrated, broken-down effect that 
IS naturally associated wdth sickness and death. 
No one wnth a fighting spirit could help being 
drawn into ihe action of this relief. 

Turning to the other figures, one sees that 
the horses, pulling at the lines, stretch their 
legs out as far as pOiisiblc. This gives a particu¬ 
lar impression of S(>eed, because the eyes arc 
pulled from one extremity of the animal to the 
other. If the legs were brought together or 
ahow'n as in a gallop, one would not have so 
much of an emphatic reaction. Despite the 
fact that the relief has many realistic details, 
It must be stressed that the w^holc is a master¬ 
piece of arrangement rather than pure real¬ 
ism, Notice that the king is certainly not taking 
very good aim at the lion. If his aim were 
lower, however, his bow^ would not fill the 
space so svell. Let the skeptical reader strive 
to rearrange any of the component pans of 
this compiosltion. Its skillful design will then 
be evident to him. 

The primary' strength of the composition 
derives from the fact that the figures are ar¬ 
ranged in an inlenveavc—that fundamental 
composition form discovered in the prehistoric 
art of Mcsopoiamia. This is most apparent in 
the case of the right arm of the king, which is 
drawn back Ix^hind his head and twisted out of 
the natural plane. It is as though the artist had 
taken the elementary', primitive interweave 
from the Gilgamesh seal and disposed his fig- 
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ures alon;^ its lines. Atsu^ the kinf^^s Jij^iire n> 
called the hero ting^ Gilgimicsh, who foujjhi 
wHth the dragon of Chaos^ or Tiantat; and the 
tree (Fig. 114), the ircc-goddess, I^hiar, a 
logical descendant of Tiamal. The two works 
of art thus Iwlong together after all, not only 
because their formal, aesthetic quality Is con¬ 
sistent, but also because they arc part of one 
associational pattern. 

Thf IVounded Liomis^ Comparable in its su¬ 
perb combination of the phyiiuoplastic and ideo- 
plastic, of formal and ideational elements, to 
the Egyptian head of Ntjfretete is the wotmded 
lioness in the British Museum (Fig, 116)^ This 
—perhaps the finest example of the sculptor's 
art in Mesopotamia—forms part of a hunting 
relief similar to that of Assumasirpal. The 
w'Dunded lioness Is represented In a relief so 
low that it seems little more than a drawing. 
The artist has showm the animal half dead and 
half alive. This last moment of defiance, be¬ 
tween life and death, holds within itself great 
emotional jx>wer. The arrange merit of the Umhs 
and neck have that architectural quality'earlier 
noticed in the case of the Lamassu. On the 
other hand, where death overtakes the beast, 
we feel the utter powericssness of the wounded 
animal dragging the helpless limbs behind her. 
As no one part of the lioness has liccn unduly 
exaggerated, one might almost say that this is 
a wholly phy'siopJastic work of art, .A careful 
examination will show, hou cver, that the mu^ 
clcs and the hair pattern hai.'e been slightly 
formalized. The blchod streams oozing from the 
wounds have also been conventionalized. The 
arrows entering the body at different angles cut 
the great free spaces above the animal in such a 
Wav as to make a very' intricate occult balance. 
This can in no W’ay lie improved upon by 
changing the positiona of the arrows. Like the 
head of Nofrcieit in Egypt, this fragment ap¬ 
peals because of universal qualities that trans¬ 
cend the purely Mesopotamian styles. It has 
long Ijccn considered one of the rnasterpiEcca of 
the sculptor's art. 


Die Development of the Grotesque 

The word **grotesquc,” by which one char¬ 
acterizes art that stimulates in the spectator 
feelings of pain, disgust, or horror, comes from 
the Italian word meaning a dark, shady place 
or cavern—in short, a grotto. In Egypt, the 
art connected with the cult of the underworld, 
the Book of the IJead, and the tombs w'as by 
no means all grotesque. Only that which had 
to do w'ith the fetishistic figures of .'\memil, 
Thtjueris, and the dwarf god Bes, all more or 
less connected with the more painful aspects 
of the Last-Judgment story', may be said to be 
typically grotesque. Late Mesopotamian art 
evidences more clearly the origins of some of 
the grotesque art forms of later cultures. 

Thf Origins of ihr Gorgoji-Affdasa One 

tendency luw'aird the grotesque can f>c noticed 
throughoul 3,000 years of Mesopotamian art: 
w'hene^'er the masculine, ^icmltic pK^oplcs domi¬ 
nated, they depicted their conquering hero- 
gods as overcoming repulsive i>r dangerous 
l>eing5 connected in some way with the monster 
Tiamat, or Chaos, whom they associated with 
the fundamentally indcstrttetihie matriarchal 
stocks of the dual river valley. Gilgamesh in a 
fciv instances, most pertinent to the develop¬ 
ment of the Gorgon type, was pictured in the 
act of slaying a demon, Huinbaba, whose great 
apotropaic or hypnotic eyes, fanged grinning 
mouth, and long gri.sly hair made him a fear¬ 
some sight. In the Lshtar legend Humbaba ap- 
|K':ars as the fierce, shrieking demon guarding 
the .Sacmd Grov'e of lshtar, by many tlioughito 
have been the famou.s. cedars of Lebanon in 
Palestine. This monster had the attributes both 
of the cyclonic sky-gods and of a feminine un¬ 
derworld demon. ^ 

In Syria, liumbaba fused with representa¬ 
tions of the god Bes and eventually was sealed 
upon the shoulders rjf a feminine deity, perhaps 
lshtar herself. The resultant hermaphniditic 
form shows the breasts of the goddess and the 
grinning head of the Iks-Humbaba. This nighi- 


^ Cuutx HoexiKS, '",'\*s.yrian Elcmenls in tbr and OofgDd Sidry,'' Amfrima Jnutn^ tf Arckeifitiogy^ 1934. 
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northern Syria. AUat (Emh-Kigal, Queen of the Unden^orld) passes 
throt^h Ha^ w her boat. Nergai, the sun in drought, spirit of war and pestilence, who is the husband of A Hat 
Md King ^ Hades, p^ over the top. A, reverse of the Hama bronre. the Destruction God. combines the attributes 
of the 1*00 »nd pouonom serpent. HU chief function U to kill men in order to provide subjects for his wife 

' If”'"" P”****^ showing heraldic sign of eagle attacking goose from Ravy 

C^on Mi«um). </, ancient Sumerian shcU plaques from Ur, about 3500 b.c. (From Th* 
DfCtlt^rnimt oj Summon Art, by C. Leonard Woolley, Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ' 


marish creation became a guardian deity of the 
underworld, perhaps standing for the cruel 
queen Ercsh-Kigal. bronze plaque (Fig. 117o, 
b), found at Hama in nonhem Syria, shows 
all the elements later taken over by the Greeks 
in their represenution of the Gorgon story. 

On the back of the plaque (now in the 
I.ouvre) can be seen a figure with the body of a 
lion and the legs of an eagle, llie body is 
protected by four wings and has a serpent 
growing from the lower part of its torso. On the 
front of the plaque this monster, probably 
Humbaba himself, has the hands of a man and 
a conventionalized iion*$ head, with open 
mouth, lolling tongue, and staring, ajxitropaic 
eyes. The beast peers over upon a scene divided 
into five levels, representing the highest heavens, 
the lower air, the earth, the underworld, and 
the primeval sea that underlies all substance. 


The most important space has been given 
over to the underworld. Here, kneeling upon 
a horse—an animal sacred to Ishtar—is the 
Humbaba-Gorgon, her breasts suckling two 
lions, her outstretched arms canying two ser¬ 
pents. Behind her is shown the ma.sculinc form 
®f Humbaba; before her, tw'o trees represent¬ 
ing the Sacred Grove. This important grotc.sque 
figure was taken over and beautified by the 
Greeks. In the West, the figure reached the 
cities of the Etruscans and, carried by Scythian 
traders and Persian soldiers, followed the 
Danube River into Northern Europe, where 
the V ikings kept the idea in the personifi¬ 
cation of Hcl as the dread goddess of the 
undcrw’orld. 

NV hat is the ultimate cause and significance 
of the grotesque in art? .Ml the evidence, Ixjth 
archaeological and ps>'chological, tends to show' 
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that the grotesque arbes when the artist labors 
under the impulse of fear* In Egypt, for exam¬ 
ple, where thoughts of the afterlife and [he 
undens^orld were aecompanied Ijy feelings, of 
pleasure, and where Isis, the l>cncf]tent god¬ 
dess, was conceived as one who could Literally 
put together and make whole the body of the 
male Osiris, art on the W'holc ^vs^l pleasant* In 
Mesopotamia, on the other hand, where men 
not only looked upon life as a fierce struggle 
but dreaded the afterlife and their contact with 
Ishtar, the grotesque held a relatively higher 
place* It is im|X>rtant to rcmemfier, however, 
that in both cases, art rxi^fd by lAiiuc oj ilspdnvrr 
makr man nme f Jot typf of lift his 

fniirojimfnl farced him io live. 

The Dragon cf hhtar. A second form of gro¬ 
tesque of great sign thca nee in the development 
of Asiatic art w’as the concept of the dragon. 
The glittering gates of Babylon, dedicated to 
[shtar, the patron goddess of the city, ^v'c^c 
guarded by gla;tcd lions and dragons in relief 
(Fig, US). Fundamental to the concept of the 
dragon w'as the serpent of Tiamat, to the head 
of which w'as added the spiral cur\^esy'mbolizing 
infirutc vitality, A single horn also affixed to 
the head, perhaps suggested by the horn of the 
rh inoccros, later gave rise to the medieval con¬ 
cept of the fabulous unicorn* The serpent neck 
W'as attached to the lion’s body, ivhich had rear 
legs like those of the fierce, hunting falcon. 
Studied thus in terms of its symbolic origin, 
even a dragotii has some sort of false logic. So 
all grotesqueric in art has some connected ana- 
lyiable raison d’etre^ only the reason is an illogi¬ 
cal one, such as always arises when a concept 
or an idea is bom in a state of fear* 

As the dragon traveled eastward to China, 
where the fear of Nature was sublimated to a 
sense of awe and joy in her phenomena, it took 
on the form of the cloud and was considered 
beEieficent. All the various animal fonns w'cre 
subordinated to the flowing cloud lines, ivhich 
were much more abstract than the rcatistic 
body parts. As we shall see in a later chap¬ 
ter, this resulted in greater aesthetic unity* In 


Northwestern Europe, W'iaere it became syn- 
onjiTTious with the devil, the dragon had a less 
beneficent aspect. 

The Ammal Inlftiveave. The Interwoven struc- 



Fw* 118.—The di^gan of Ishtar from the city ^tca of 
Babylon, abotit S50 h.c. Y'ciW and blue ott 
height about 5 feet [Dctrcii; Mliscuqi), (iCoofiny ef 
Detroit 

ture of the earliest dragon form Ixrcame the 
tiasis of a type of com position particularly ex¬ 
pressive of the barbarian tribes who lived to 
the north of Mesopotamia. During the thou¬ 
sand years l>cfore the birth of Cltrist and in the 
thousand years after, the fierce nnmadic Scyth¬ 
ians, who roamed the steppes nf Russia from 
the Danube to the mountains of India, con¬ 
tinually absorbed and transformed certain of 
the fundamental Mesopotamian designs into 
a style that svas to exert great influence upon 
Saracenic, Chinese, and Gothic art. The hunt¬ 
ing scenes of the Assyrian dynasLs, w’hich were 
thus absorbed and transmtited, had taken on 
a certain symlxdie significance and a more 
decorative apjM?arance in late Persian times 
and under the Sassanian monarchs. The hare, 
the duck, the gazelle, and the deci^all ani^ 
mais sacred to Lshtar—were shov>m being at¬ 
tacked by the Uon or the hawk, animals more 
closely associated with the sky-gods* The stucco 
plaque from Rayy in Persia, of Sassanian date 
or earlier, furnishes an excellent example of 
this final phase in the development of Meso¬ 
potamian design (Fig. 1 Hr). The entire com- 
|X)siiioii is based upon a scries of spiraling lines. 
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iniciAvovcn $o as to suggest the abstract klea of 
struggle. This suggestion is heightened by the 
way in which rounded forms alicmatc with 
sharply cut angular surfaces, producing heavy 
shadow^s that contrast with strong high lights. 

Music and Drama 

Out of this idea of conflict, essentially un- 
sculptural and tijiarchitectonic, one could 
hardly expect more than intcrw'ovcn linear and 
light'and-^shadc effects in the spatial arts. The 
sense of inner conflict finds a more appropriate 
means tjf expression in the arts of musk, drama, 
and the dance, all of which we know' to have 
been engaged in by the .Mesopotamian peoples. 

Tfu Initfmrnnis. The Mesopotamians not only 
inherited the Eg)'ptian musical instruments, 
hut aJso invented many types of their own, 
including the psaheiy — ancestor of the mtidem 
|jiarm — and the bagpi^ie, which is related to 
the or^an. Canon Oalpin in Tht Mtnic 0 / tht 
Sumerians explains that these instrumenls con- 
sbted of the horn (cither of bronze or animal 
horn), the flute (either a whLsile or double-reed 
flute like the oboe), the cithara (a large lyre or 
shoulder harp), a scvcn-siringed lyre (from 
which the \Vclsh crowlh may has'e derived 
later), and a blither or dulcimer (a box covered 
with gut strings, to Ixr plucked or played with 
hammers). These mstruments later lake a most 
significant part in the development of the 
orchestra. 

Harp and Lyre. From the earliest levels of 
Sumerian culture, in the time of King Gudea, 
the first archaeologists working in southern 
Mesopotamia found sculptured representations 
of great Jifarps, each with eleven strings. Scien¬ 
tists from the L’niversity of Pennsylvania and 
the British .Museum discovered and restored an 
Driginal harp of that type (Fig, 11 9), This harp, 
from the grave of the unknown husband of 
Queen Shub-ad of Ur, is probably the first 
instrument known in that long prt^cssion of 
harps, lyres, and dulcimers which ted even¬ 
tually to the invention of the piano- It is inier- 


esfing not only for the knowledge it gives us of 
the notes of the Sumerian scale, but also be¬ 
cause of its decoration, 

'The t'liites of Ishiar. From the great temples 
of Babylon a particular type of musical religious 
ceremony was broadcast over the ancient world, 
I’lifC worship of the nature goddess in her cruel 
aspect, as the slayer of her lover, Tammuz- 
Adonb, Called for profxrssions and dancing. 
Women wailed their grief and the men whipped 
themselves until the blood came or cut them¬ 
selves with knives to the accompaniment of 
shrill-sounding Instruments—fiutes in their 
higher register — and cymliaJ-i. 

At the feast that marked the change from 
spring to the hot desert summcr^-^:orTespond- 
ing to our autumn—the fiute W'as used to ac¬ 
company autumnal lyric or Lintis snugs, which 
deriv'C their name from the mournful refrain 
“tff which w'as w'ailcd w'ith them. In 

time, ihb feast in honor of TamiiiuK and many 
of the orgiastic rites were taken over by the 
Greeks in the w'orahip of Dionysus, who be¬ 
came the god of the theater. Awailing flute^* or 
whbtlc of baked clay found at Birs Nimrod has 
the three notes of the C minor chord. 

Lute and Ihakery. Besides taking the flute and 
the harp from Egypt, the Mcsnpntaiiuans prob¬ 
ably invented two Olhi'r instruments. The first, 
a crescent-shaped harp, called by the Sume¬ 
rians the ^'pan-iur,’’* or Utile Ijkiw', has already 
been dbeussed in connection with Egyptian 
music. In the centuries just preceding or shordy 
after the coming of Christ, ihi.s harp, shaped 
like a bow, was stroked with a second bow of 
horse hair. Thus arose the violin. 

The second instrument invented in Meso- 
IHiiatnia was the psaJter\r. Recortis exist of psal¬ 
teries with eighteen or twenty strings. Thb 
instrument, which allows accurate tuning, must 
have filled an even greater part in the develop¬ 
ment of set scales than did the harp. I’hc Meso¬ 
potamians, according to Gal pin, were the first 
to leave a recorded hymn with notes to be 
played as a harp accumpanitneni, 

^ The Mesopotamian Scales^ "^rhe earlleit Meso- 
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potamiaji and Chinese scaloi iiVCitr sc^’^cn-Loacd^ 
the fourth and seventh notes beinj^^^li^htly 
raised. There are indications that the Meso¬ 
potamians strove to find [hcoreticaJ conneedom 


doublc-rccd {lute; that is, a pipe bloivn ilirough 
a double-beating reed, the ancestor of the oboe. 
Throughout the Jong range of Mesopotamian 
literature, music is spoken of as: an art asso- 



Fw, —ti, harp frnm grave nf ttnknc^ivn king. The bltiri head Karnmcrcd of thin goSd over o wooden com has 
a brard of rar-xd lap“ iHzmli- the engraved shclll plaqnc «t in tlifl from of the sounding lj»uard hsa great 
mythutogical signiBcance. GiEgamesh in ibe top of the panel holda Two huntan^headed huth tyrnholixing the eon-r 
quest uT cinlizalion over the tribes. The anlmnls amd the sccirpion irtAn in the tower scenes may t^ve to do 

with the underworld. The aw playing an the harp x>Tnballzes AUat (Eresh-KigaJ), goddcits of the Shades. These 
figurea illustrate the stories sung to the accompantmenl at chis Instrument. (L'niversi ty Museum.) {Conrltij of tA^ 
Utiivrrtity Mairumf LWer/JilJi of PfHn^h'attia.) 


between the movements of the se\'cn planets: 
and the seven notes of the scale. Stich a scale, 
composed of the notes G, A, B. CjP, D, E, F#, 
may Ije played not only upon the ancient Su¬ 
merian pij:>es but also on the oldest Scotch 
bagpipes. Galpin conjectures li^at the Sume¬ 
rian harp, on which this scale was first played, 
may have found its way north during the time 
of the early folk migraiiona, reaching Scotland 
by way of Finland and Scandinavia. 

Tfif Usts fl/ Stiisic ifi AfiSfipoJeiftiitin Life. The 
early Sumerians Considered music as a gift of 
the hero god Gilgamesh, who first used the 


ciaied with the temple. As the temple for the 
Mesopotamian was the center of life, music was 
regarded as a health- and life-giving art. The 
sound of the copper kettledrum, used together 
^viih the great bells in the temple, was called 
the living sound.” 

Atasical Dramatii; Poftrf\ The musical dra¬ 
matic poetry of the A.ssvTians and Babylonians, 
but recendy deciphered from the cuneiform 
tablets by the archaeologists, is practically the 
same in all points as the psaints and prayers 
In the Bible. It is therefore apparent that Its 
influence has been very great in the formation 
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of ihc European thought complex in both Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant countries. The I'hirticth 
Psalm as it stands today in the Biblc^ furnishes 
an excellent example of a dramatte poem that^ 
long before the development of the Greek 
dranta, was danced and sung by two choral 
groups. The performance of this Hebrew 
song w'as similar in most respects to the per¬ 
formances of the American Indians earlier 
discussed. 

At times the Psalms wxrc sung in w^hai is 
called the antiphonal st>de^ at others, a cantor 
sang the verses and the congregation replied 
with “Hallelujah!,” 3^ in the case of the 
One Hundred and Thirty-^ixth Psalm^ with a 
phrase such as “His mercy endureth forever," 
This dramatic technique of making the listeners 
part of the ceremony by assigning a response 
to them plays an important part in all religious 
drama. 

Affjfiyro/oTn/arr Contfibutions h tht Drama^. fn the 
above discussion of music it can be seen that 
dramatic expression w^as used wherever action 
w'as required; that is, in all fomts but the sing¬ 
ing of the epic. Much of the later Greek drama 
owes its power to elements derived from Meso¬ 
potamia through Syria and Csprus, where there 
w^as a temple to Ishtar-Astarte. The worship 
of Dionysus, as;sociatcd as it was with the rite 
of Tammux-Adonis in Ionian Greece (Phrygia 
and Lydia},, brought Into the drama the chorus, 
which under Aeschylus actually became a 
chorus of GorgonlLke furies at war with the 
sky-gods of Greece, Euripides presents in hb 
Bfuchae the Cory ban tes, or chorus of dancing 
women with their flutes and castanets. 


Siimmary 

The art of the McAojxJtamian peoples, in¬ 
sofar as it presents a unified creation, strove to 
express power rather than pennanenee. When 
the artist is forced to create under an excess of 
rear-stimulating power, hLs productions express 
no film pic unity but a grotesque combi nation 
of s>'TObolic forms associated with bb fear fan¬ 
tasies. *Ilic Mesopotamian artist achieved unity 
by making one object Or line larger and sub¬ 
ordinating all other pans of the creation to it. 
Mesopotamian art gave to the w'orld the linear 
composition form known as the *‘intcnvcave”; 
to architecture, the glazed, arched building; to 
music and poetry, a dramatic story of natural 
forces conquered by man and a story of the 
struggle between the male and female prin¬ 
ciples in society. Out of this last arose the 
dramatic chorus, later perfected by the Greeks, 
To the development of medieval European art 
Mesopotamia bequeathed composition forms 
—particularly the interweavt—and the build¬ 
ing methods that made possible the Gothic 
cathedral. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Formative Influences in Greek Art 

Fine lintel the niBictriu had Qtv, and tht youths 
wrd-woven doublets^ rainlty gluftenuig with oil. Fair 
wrearha bad the ntaidetu and ihr youths daj^cn d" 

KQld hanKuii^ from silver baldrits/And now would 
Uicy run. round with deft feet eKCcedUlK li^htjy, iw 
wlien a potter sitting by his wheel (hat fitictE t>ctwceii 
his htmds maltech trial of it whether it runsj ajnd now 
anon they would ruiJ in Unci to meet each other and 
great eontpany stood round the IcA'cly danee in joy; 
and through the midst of them leading the meafunf 
two tuntblen whirled. Also he set therein the great 
might of the River of Oeean araund the ultemtoat 
lira of the Cunningly fashioned ihield. 

*TllJi loan OF Hohkr*‘1 

formal, assoctaiional, and useftil value?s, evcn- 
tuaJly reaching a posittoin in which it is imixis- 
siblc to separate categorically idcoplasiic and 
physioplasiic dements. This an, in which outer 
form harmonises with inner will or idea, the 
w^orld has conic to call beautiful. 

Cultwat In^fnces in ihe Ftnmadm 4 if the Creek 
Sijie, The Greek love of freedom, distrust of 
superstition, penchant for sharp trading, and 
ready ivii—qualities that led them to the dis¬ 
covery of the scientific method, which the 
Greeks called **philosophy*^—probably derived 
from a racial backijrouiid so diverse that the 
Greek mind was kept in a continuaJ state of 
ferment. 

A study of the map fPig, 120) and the end 
paper will make clear the diverse origins and 
the various phases in the development of the 
classical or Greek style. Influences from all 
Comers of the ancient world conv^ergeri on the 
coasts and islands of the Aegean Sea in six 
culture periods, each distinguished by a differ¬ 
ent style of art and each contributing its style 
to the following period. These styles are most 
easily studied in the pottery decoration and in 
» Fran the trandiiUon by Grag, Leaf and Myert, p. 345* by pfrUiissipn of The MacniiUaii Company, New York. 
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r EcypT the greatest force for inspiring and 
limiting art emanated from the cult of the 
dead; in ^Mesopotamia, from totetnism or 
worship of power, Iti the first country, artistic 
merit w-as judged in terms of permanence; in 
the second, in terms of vitalism. In both cases 
the arts that resulted were relatively simple and 
easy to understand in sociopsychological terms. 
The art of the Hellenic peoples, on the other 
hand—classical art* as it has come to be called 
—is relatively more complex, because it was 
built ujyon forms borrowed for the mrjst part 
from preceding styles. 

The influence of the older cultures, further¬ 
more, inevitably determined the t>'pc of design 
considered best by the Greeks. While the Egyp^ 
tians showed a predilection for mas-sive forms 
arranged in geometric relationships and the 
Assyrians for dynamic lines bounding active 
muscle forms, the Greeks developed a design 
in which rhythmical pattern blended wnth a 
realistic portrayal of man—the whole arranged 
upon hidden geometric schemata in an almost 
playful spirit. They may be said to have devhsed 
a nearly perfect interrelationship between 
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Ficiii 12^.' — The fOLirccK of the Atlie rCySc. 
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the sculptural treatment of the human foitn, 
but they can also be followed to some extent 
in the literature and mustc. Each of the con¬ 
tributing cultural influenceSj passing on not 
only its designs but their associaied sjTnboILrm 
as wclb had to be assimilated by the dev'cio|>- 
Ing Greek mind before it could achieve the 
interest and unity of the sculpture of Phidias^ 
the drama of AeschyltiSj or the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristodc. 

Beneath the early Greek mentality lay the 
freshness of the cave man^s cultures as devel- 
opted around the short of the Aegean. The 
opening period, which flourished bctiveen 7000 
and 2000 e.c., eontem|joraneously wdth the 
prt-dynastic period in Egypt and the Susian in 
Mesopotamia, was called the Cycladiic or Island 
culture. This development was that of an agri¬ 
cultural people, who left l>ehind them simple 
black pottery' (Eig. Chap, 111)^ great under¬ 
ground labyrinthine temples (FigK 45, Chap. 
HI), and Uttic alaliaster figurines of the god¬ 
dess of fertilityj not unlike the Venus of Willem- 
dorf [Fig, 40, Chap* HI), There is good reason 
to believt that, for the most part, these people 
were the same as those Grimaldi N'cgroid folk 
who lived in Southern Europe during the last 
day's of the Old Stone Age. 

By 2000 B.c*, inOtiences from Egy'pt and 
Mesopotamia, following trade routes estab¬ 
lished first by the Egyptians and later by the 
Phoenicians, were filtering into the Aegean re¬ 
gion and continued to invade the peninsula 
and islands at intermittent periods until as late 
as 700, Along the trade routes came also de¬ 
signs from the Danube River valley. This mix¬ 
ture of influences early culminated in the 
C^reto-Minoan culture, which reached its height 
bctw'een 2000 and 1500 a.c. In that j>eriod 
developed the peculiarly Minoan art style, re¬ 
markable for its natural phy'sioplastic basis. 
Here the Mesopotamian and Egy'ptlan styles 
at their best were appreciated and fused. 
Following the Cretan development, from 
1500 to 1000 B.c., northern invaders of the 
^ Tht IHad 9j IfomtTi translqtrd by Laiag, Leaf and Mytra 


Cello-Gcrmante races penetrated the Greek 
peninsula and Asia Minor, bringing about a 
culture known in its early part as the Myce¬ 
naean Age* Its latter part, the Homeric ,'\gc, 
saw' the struggles against Troy—last surviving 
remnant of the Minoan ciriiizatjon. 

During the centuries follc>wing, from 1000 to 
600 sometimes called the Age of ,Vn!arc:hy 
or the Age of Tyrants, the various tribes of 
northern invaders, mingling with the ancient 
Cyc^ladlc and Minoan folk, came to Ixr knoum 
as the Dorian and Ionian Greeks* The Doriarw 
occupied the territory in the peninsula of the 
Pclopiinncsua, Crete, and cv'eniually southern 
Italy and Sicily. The lonlans occupied most of 
the .Aegean Islands and Asia Minor. The influ¬ 
ences from Mesopotamia carried l>\' the Phoe¬ 
nicians from Paie$itine, grew' particularly strong 
in the Ionian culture, W'hilc Egyptian influ¬ 
ences, brought up from the South, prevailed in 
the Doric. 

The Backgrounds of Graphic 
Design 

Of the several sources from which Greek art 
derived its character, fjerhaps the most frtdtful 
was the Cretan. Many passages in Homcr^s 
IU(td attest the excellence of ohjets d'art^ thought 
to lifen made in some previous golden 
age, which today we know' were the produc¬ 
tions of artists who worked in the Minoan 
palaces. In the eighth lxx)k of the Iliad occurs 
a rcinai'kablc description of a shield made by 
Hepharatus [V'^ulcan), the hlack.smith god, for 
the Grecian hero, Achilles. On the shield many 
concentric bands uf decoration dLsplayed pic¬ 
tures like the following: 

Also ihe glorious hiinr god wrought therr-tn a 
p^isturr in a f^ir glen, a great pasture of w'Jiiic sheep, 
and a steading, and roofed huts and folds. ALwi did 
the glortuus bme god dev-ise a dancing place, like 
unto that which once in wide Knossos Daidalcm 
wrought for Ariadne of the luvely tresses. There were 
youths dancing and maidens, of costly wooing, iheir 
huinds upon one anoiher'^s ^vrists4 
, p. 345, The MACiniUiLn Conipony, New York, 1t)39. 
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In another place on the same shield Homer 
described the dancers singing a Linos song at 
autumn in the vineyards, to the accompani¬ 
ment of a musical instrument. Today several 


Fio. 121. — Four examples of Pre-Minoan butthtro ware. 

museums in .America and in Europe possess 
fragments of just such shields, some of which 
were found in Asia Minor, others in tombs 
upon the Aegean Islands. 

From the descriptions of Homer, as w'ell as 
from countless wall and vase paintings, gems, 
and sculptures, it is possible noNv to reconstruct 
to a considerable extent the life of the Cretans 
who lived bct^vcen 2000 and 1200 b.c. These 
remarkable jjcople brought art to a degree of 
perfection that became traditional in the my¬ 
thology' of the classical Greeks. l*hc sculptors 
and painters of the 5th century b.c. strove to 
emulate the mythical Cretan artist Daedalus, 
whose statues wre said to be so perfect that 
they came to life and walked about. This tradi¬ 
tion of naturalism was further reinforced by 
contacts with Egypt and Mesopotamia in the 
7th and 6th centuries b.c. In the Egy'ptian 
tombs and in Mesopotamian palace wall carv¬ 
ings there sui^ived a realistic style allied to the 
best of the Cretan work. When the fear of the 
grave or the power of the tyrant dominated 
man’s mind, art clung either to geometric static 
forms or to the use of sharp angles and vitalized 
lines. The Cretan.^, free from these culture pat¬ 
terns, bequeathed to Greece a tradition of an 
aesthetic lyric quality and a realistic way of 
looking at life, similar to tliat of paleolithic 
man. Seeking the discrete quality of Greek de¬ 
sign, therefore, we may proceed to chart its 
development in vase painting, considering in 
detail a number of early examples. 

Abstract Spiraled Formal Design in Kamares Ware. 


By 3000 B.c. the Cretans had developed a pot¬ 
tery with a distinctive form of design and had 
invented many shapes afterward used in Greek 
art. The earliest black pottery, decorated with 
geometric forms suggestive of technical origins 
in basketry' and leather flasks, was biuchero ware. 
The oldest specimeiw, like the huts of pile 
dwellers in Northern Europe, have incised sur¬ 
face decoration filled w'ith a clay which when 
fired turned white to make an interesting pat¬ 
tern (Fig. 121). 

The first development away from the bucchero 
ware took place when the Cretans came into 
contact with the Danubian and Susian pottery. 
Then the spiral meander or wave motif — prol>- 
ably inspired by their love of the sea — was 
painted in broad bands of stylized leaves, 
flowers, and marine plants, in w'hite, yellow, 
orange, and cherry-red slip on a black, var¬ 
nished surface. Most of thb type of pottery has 
been found in the town of Ramares, from which 
it takes its name. Three vases best illustrate 
this de\'elopmcni. T*hc small cup from Phaistos 
(Fig. I22a)f on which a collar of diagonal lines 
separates the painted zigzag bands, show's that 
the usual straight strokes have given W'ay to 
slightly curved lines that difierentiate it from 
the true neolithic ware. This use of the curv’cd 
line in drawing adds aesthetic value, for it 
symbolizes growth. In many details thb pot¬ 
tery shows connections w ith Susian pottery (Fig. 
99, Chap. V). 

'I*he painted jar from Knossos (Fig. 1 22b ) — a 
prototype of the later classical amphora — in 
purple, brow'n, and white, shows the Danubian 
spiral pattern applied to some form of algae or 
seaweed. The outer band, of three circles con¬ 
nected by four double leaves, appears to move 
around the inner five-leafed swastika form. At 
each side of the vase two lilies with spirab grow 
out of the bottom band, the top petals resting 
under the banded handles. Careful examina¬ 
tion of thb pot will show that the central motifs 
on the sides connect with the top or lip decora¬ 
tion and that out of this lip, opposite the han¬ 
dles, another floral form hangs downward, as 
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Flo, 122.— a, cup, Phaistos, height about 2)^ inches; 6, jar, Knoeisos, height about 8 Vj inches; c, pitcher, C^ndia, 
height about 5 inches (a, and e, Kamares style. Middle Minuan, 1800-1700 B.C.); J, signet ring, Mycenae; e, 
gold plaque, Mycenae (<f and e. Late Minoan, 1580^1200 b.c.). 


though to receive the upthrust lily jjetal from 
the lower border. All this natural design, which 
seems so well to fit the shape of the vase, may 
have a simple symlx>lic significance—that of 
the tree of life. 

The third vase, a pitcher (omocAo?) from Can- 
dia (Fig. 122c), show’s tw’O stylized white lilies 
with red anthers and white leafy stalks, ar¬ 
ranged in a very refined occult balance against 
a lustrous black ground. Thb vase merits com¬ 
parison with the early Susian vases and with 
e.xamples of Chinese pottery. Abstract floral 
design in this type of occult balance passes out 
of the Euro|)ean art complex, not to return 
again until its 18th-century importation from 
C'hina. 

The Kamcats Scheme of Design in Wall Painting, 
WTiile the Kamares w’are marks the chief aes¬ 
thetic production of the Middle Minoan pe¬ 
riod, the ver>' end of this period (1580 b.c.), 
contemporaneous with the Thirteenth dynasty 
in Egypt, found a new development in wall 
painting. To the f>aintings in the palace at 
Knossus, which already featured spiral designs 
similar to those used on the potter>', were added 
human figures. Sketches were made on the 


moist plaster and then covered w'ith colors 
mixed with water, so that the lime fixed them 
on the wall w'ithout the use of any further 
binding medium. This is the true fresco tech¬ 
nique. Sometimes, as in the case of paleolithic 
paintings, the outlines were incised and a heavy 
black contour line was drawn around the vari¬ 
ous forms, making them appear quite flat. The 
subjects were rendered with the same freedom 
as in the Altamira paintings. Many realistic 
frescoes showed plant and animal life or life 
under the sea. One of them pictures flying fish. 
Figure 123, like the pitcher from Candia, 
shows what fine balance of spaces could be 
achieved in making a design for a border around 
a room. Although only a small section remains, 
it ‘is possible to reconstruct the rest of the design. 
The fish arc of blue, with whitc-and-ycllow 
w’ings. The long curves of their bodies move in 
counterposition against one another through 
the water, which is suggested by green and 
white forms of coral and algae. 'Fhc motion 
follows a continuous line, but the placing of 
W’ings and fins, of algae and coral reefs, suggests 
gliding or swimming. Here we sec the crude 
beginning of a com|>osition form which later 
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developed into the Vaphio cups and wblchj 
after a thoirsand ycarsj eventuated in the per¬ 
fect composition of the Ionic frieze—the pro¬ 
cession under the portico of the Parthenon. 



Fiq. 123.—t’rttCo, Phyta.tqpi, hdytiiT jibcmt 3 iuchcs, 
Middle Mboan III, c. 1700-1S50 t.c. 


The Rise oj Aatmixliein in the Laier Painee fiiytei^ 
The products of the Late Minoan period, which 
runs from 15S0 to 1200 b.c. contemporaneously 
Tivith the reigns of Hatshepmt and .Akhenatcn 
in £gypt, belong to the so-caJJed Palace Style. 
The octopus vase from Goumia (Fig. 124ij) 
shows the way in which a combination of the 
Kamarcs spirals and the naturalistic fresco 
painting produced a kind of conventionalized 
naturalism. Here the animal form is inter¬ 
spersed with the sea-snail shells of the murex, 
from which the famous Tyrian purple dye was 
made. The spirals of the octoptw, the rosettes of 
tiny Eca g^astropods, as %vcl| as sprigs of sea¬ 
weed, unite with the suction cups on the ten¬ 
tacles of the octopus to form a design that makes 
anyone looking at it want to turn the vase 
round and round. Such an art has a pleasure- 
giving effect, without much dlsimct symbolic 
significance. 

Conventionalisation began to come into the 
painting as the Late Minoan period advanced. 
The lily vase illustrated {Fig. 124^), howev'er, 
represents the product of a happy moment be- 
tw'ccn realism and conventionalization. This 
perfect example of the potter's art embodies 
One of the most complete combinations of form 
and meaning c\^cr produced. The vase follows 
Utc shape of a vcr>^ slightly opened lily bud; the 


Irasc just large enough to give the feeling that 
the clay form rests securely. A band around the 
foot and two lighter double bands around the 
top frame pictures of three lily stems with open- 



Fio, t24. —<r, octopus vasc^ CkKumia, height abt>Ut 7 
inches. Laic Minoan 1, ISBO-ISOO b, iiiy va.ic, 
Knnttsos, hciii'hi about 10 inches, Middle Mjntjan Itl, 
1700-1530 s.c.': f, iunphora, palace itylc* KnrKwx, 
height about 2 feet, Laxe Minoan II. IS50-1400 a.o.; 
if, ocnochoS Or pitcher of hammcrvd gold, shaft^gravc, 
Glycerine, about 1700 9.C. 

ing flow^crs in yellow and white against a purple 
background. The whole in rent is to su ggest 
living form emerging from the ground. 

The Realism o/ iMte Fatoee Fif^me Paintings. A 
number of the palace frescoes, during the earlier 
part of the l^re Minoan development, show 
scenes connected, with the various cults or the 
bull-leaping sports, which was apparently half 
ceremonial in nature. The picture of a woman 
carrying a carved casket or ointment box (Fig. 
125) comes from the palace of Tiryns. From a 
similar representation in Crete we know that 
the woman is probably a priestess taking some 
offering to the shrine of the mutlicr goddess. 
T his w'ork is most significant, not only for the 
light it thrown upon the decoration around the 
wall of the palace room—it forms one of a long 
series of figures in procession—but also in its 
color rendering of the costume of the time. 
The colored border abov^e the figure shows a 
repeated rosette and conventionalized lily de¬ 
sign. The woman walks upon a huge timljer 
supported by blocks of blue and red stone. The 
background is also of blue. The Cretans at that 
ficriod must Iiavc reveled in bright colors. Here, 
loo, the art is more playful than was the Egyp¬ 
tian or the Mesopotamian. 
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Rfahsnt itt Oftian Rfiigious Fezirniing. The ari of 
the Cretan palaces reveals shrines and symbols 
associated whh Ixnh the solar cult of the bull 
and the underground cult of the tnoiher god¬ 
dess. The latter was wonihiped under the sign 
of the cross or the double ax» symbob of the 
phciiomcnon of birtJi w^hich separated the child 
from its mother. 

On two sides of the casket discovered at 
Hagia Triada, tw'o very interesting scenes 
demonstrate not only the quality of Cretan 
design hut also the dual elements of this teor- 
ship. On one side appears a procession of 
womcn^ preceded by a man playing a double 
flute, or aulos (I’lg. 126). The women present a 
bull as a sacrifice to a shrine enclosing a sacred 
tree and guarded by a double ax or cross^ 
topped by a dove. The building of the shrine is 
surmounted by erect symbols representing sets 
of builds horn-s and bears a painted decoration 
composed of connected spirals and round 
plaques, which may reprc.scnt the lieam ends 
at the top of the room. Since the shrine pictured 
on the sarcophagus is connected with the tree 
and the double ax, signifying that it had to do 
with the mother rite, and since, further, the 
procession of women follows a man playing a 
flute, we may be sure that this is an early 
representation of the Linos song. Hie other side 
of the sarcophagus shows a double ceremonial 
proccsflion+ 

On each end of the sarcophagus, figures in 
chariots are drasvn by horses and grifEns. Two 
bands, similar to the l>ordcr aUwe the head of 
the woman of Tirym, encompass the sarcopha¬ 
gus above and below. Here, too, are the same 
gaudy colors, the same postures of the figures, 
and the same aiTangement of top, bottom, and 
central bands. 

The grcitt aesthetic significance of this work 
lies in the fact that, although obviou-dy nclU 
gious, it show^s neither a dominance of a stiff 
Egyptian gcomctrie quality nor thc^ dynamic 
quality of the Assyrian palace art. It seems to 
occupy a position midway between the two 
and is closely related to the represen union on 


the harp of Shul>ad (Fig. 11 % Chap V), which, 
it W'ill be remembered, w'as associated with a 
-dmilar religion. 7'he human figures seem to Ije 
shown not merely for their decorative effect 



Fug. 125. — Tiryns frcKo, woman >4ith isxjry chest, 
iKIghl aLxHJl 8*.^ (ceU {CmrUsjt trfl Metiapoiitea Masaim 
oj ATi^y 

hut for their ow n s^alue, if not as* a contribution 
to the narrative. There Is, Ijcsidcs, a faint at¬ 
tempt lo get a feeling of depth, in contrast with 
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the flat design of most Eg>'ptian wall painiing. 
This work serves as a fitting introduction to tlie 
lyric narraiivt quality of later Greek and Ro¬ 
man painilng. 


a technique called ifpcmxsi ivork. Aesthetically^ 
the two bands of decoraiionj W'hich show the 
capturing of the bull and part of the ceremony 
of the bulldeaping six>rt, have a freedom nev^cr 



F[G. 126.—rainted larcopbagxis Hogia Triadar Crete^ length aboul e.1400 fi.q, Ntrtc the Ktc and aulos^ 

muucal injlrumcnti used in later Greek culture* Bottom, Criwc from other side of chest* {C&irUsj aj MthripiAitrin 
Atuseum ej 


Thi Balanced Qyniily of tht Harvesier Vase nfid 
the Vephio Cups. Three rcmarkablie objects, two 
cups found at Vaphio, near Sparta, and the 
Harvester vase front Circle, stand among the 
finesi creations of the engraver’s art. \Vc might 
discu-ss them equally well under the head of 
drawing, as they compare in a way to the later 
vase painting of the Greek masters, Douris and 
Polygnotus, or under the head of relief ^ul|>^ 
lure as comparing with the Parthenon frieze 
by' Phidias. They arc the spiritual progenitors 
of the best in *4ihcnian 5th-ccntury' graphic 
design, 

'Hie cup from Vaphio (Fig, l27A),now in the 
museum at AthenSj was hammered out of thin 
sheets of gold Over terra cotta or stone forms, 


before reached in ancient art. Nor W'as it to be 
reached again until Hellenistic limes. The 
drawing is more /Asiatic than Greek, in that 
landscape, denoted by the trees, appears as an 
integral part of the coTiipositJon* The fornw arc 
in correct perspective, which is natural jn all 
cases except the one where the twisted animal 
is caught in a net. 

Allied to engraved or repeuissi articles in gold 
arc vases and cups of gold leaf laid u|Xjn stone. 
'Fhe Harvester vase (Fig* 127f), in the Museum 
of Candia, a black steatite ointment jar, now 
reconstructed as an aryballus, belongs to this 
class. 'Phe shape can be traced, probably, to 
the Cretan and Egyptian custom of decorating 
an ostrich egg with painting, gold inlay, and a 
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Fig. iLnd by gftld from Yuphio, hdfhi about 1 inches, 1700^1550 fl.c, (Athrni Muscuin): f and d, 

liaf%«tcr vaxy Ha|i4 Triads, fEealite^ Jridflll about « inches, 1550 P,CU (Candia Mutfum). 


neck. Although ihc gold leaf has disappeared, 
ihc splendid linear design si ill remains. The 
carving shows lithe-Iimbed young harvesters, 
led by a priest, singing on xheir way to I he 
fields. The Hails and pitchforks held across their 
shoulders make a braided band of decoration 
around the upper part of the vase. The heavier 
iKxlies move around the central part and the 
lightly tripping feet around the base. One 
priest, w^ho ha* a bell-shaped rota: similar to 
those found in the old Babylonian cultures, 
smiles happily. The other leads ihc singing, 
holding aloft a sistrum—^a kind of Egj'ptian 
musical rattle. Influences from both Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt arc apparent here. The artist 
has been bold enough to try' true perspective, 
and the figures are carved in rows, to simulate 
depth. A similar harv'est pnxessian carv'ed on 
the shield of Achilles was described by Homer. 

ComYnilanali'ation in Alycmaran Ari. In Myce¬ 
nae, after the Minoan period, l>etw'cen the 
12th and 7ih centuries, naturalistic an l>ecame 
greatly converuionalized and geometricized. 
The Mycenaean vase from Cyprus (Fig, 128fl) 
shows this process of stylistic change. On each 
side of a tree of life, two figures rcpre^ntlng a 


winged sphinx and a harpy arc so draw'n that 
wings and legs appear as detached flat areas. 
In the chariot draivn by the sphinx two heads 
stand for the occupants. The tree shows a form 
of conven lion aILzai ion. 

A cylix from lalysos, now in the Louvre, 
shows an octopus united with tw-o glaring eyes 
rising above a banded base (Fig, 128^i). llie 
form is here as good as that of any earlier work, 
but a comparison of this piece with the earlier 
octopus vase of Clandia .shows hoiv a balanced 
geometric decoration has grou'n from an occult 
naturalistic representation. 

Asiaifc Infiutn^fs in ih Cypthif Vasri. I’hc 
oenochfjc, or pitcher, from the island of Cypnes 
(Fig. 128f), manuraciured in the 7th century 
H.C., during the Age of Anarchy, unites ele¬ 
ments of design from Mcsopoiainia and the 
Scythian countries north of tlie Caucasus Moun¬ 
tains. It should be compared with the stucco 
plaque from ttayy described in the preceding 
chapter (Fig. 117r, Chap. V). The body of the 
vase, covered wiih a white slip, cairje? ihe 
painted figure of a bird in red and black. This 
figure is arranged in remarkable occult baU 
anee, hirnishing a nc\s' and s^fisfytng modve 
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Fio. 128. a, Mycenaran vase, Cyprus (British Museum); M>xcnacan chalice, lal>'sua, height about inches; 
e, ocnochoc or pitcher from Cyprus, height about 6 inches (Metropolitan Museum of Art). Ail about ]200r700 
a.a 


to be incorporated later in the development of 
Greek vases. 

The way in which abstract lines and areas of 
color combine to make up the body of the 
bird is an aesthetic phenomenon of the greatest 
importance. The various sections, each of which 
is interesting for its own sake, have been fitted 
together so that the whole appears like a 
natural bird’s body. To the Scythians and 
Mesopotamians more im|X)rtancc would have 
attached to the abstract curving lines. Such 
lines were to play a great part in the later 
development of (jothic styles of decoration. To 
that clement in the Greek nature which desired 
realism, the total aspect of the bird was more 
appealing. The type of design that resulted 
from the primitive combination of abstraction 
and representation stimulated one piart of the 
imagination to think in terms of serpentine 
lines, the other part to see the bird realistically. 
This complicated mental exercise, with its re¬ 
sulting emotional repercussions, was not only 
favored in Gothic and Oriental art but has also 
had a rebirth in the most modem of 20th- 
century art expression—surrealism. 

An art so paradoxical, however, could not 
appeal to the Hellenic nature. One or the other 
of the styles had to be absorbed. The alistract 
elements were accordingly subordinated to the 
realistic, without, however, losing the fine oc¬ 


cult balance characteristic of the Cypriote vases. 
The Greek potters, at their best, furthermore, 
always succeeded in getting into the spaces 
between the figures the abstract quality of the 
cur>'ilincar areas that went to make up the 
body of the Cypriote bird design. The viialistic 
quality of the line, also, can be felt in the figure 
composition. 

Tfu Artemis Vase and the Absorption oj the Cyp¬ 
riote Style. A representation of the famous Anc- 
mis vase from the island of Melos (Fig. 129) will 
make clear the next step in the union of the 
Creto-Mycenaean realistic and C’ypriote-Asi- 
atic vitalistic elements in Greek vase design. 
This painting from the .second half of the 7th 
century revived an old Cretan motif—namely, 
the two-wheeled chariot draw’n by winged 
horses. The figures are painted in red and black 
u|X)n a white slip ground. Artemis, the goddess 
of the moon, in her a-spect as a huntress brings 
into the picture from the right a deer that she 
is about to present to the lyre-playing Apollo. 
Behind him in the chariot stand two women, 
supposedly representing n>Tnphs. The animals 
and people are all di\ided into flat spaces of 
colors. Among the wealth of symbols repre¬ 
sented in all the spaces, particular notice is due 
the conventionalized papyrus design, which 
may here stand for a tree of life in which the 
tendrils have become spiral volutes. This form 
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Fkj. 129. Detail of an amphora from Melo«: Artemis, Apollo, and two nymphs, second half of 7th century a.c. 

(Athens Museum). 


of decoration was used as the capital of the 
developing Ionic column. 

Aesthetically, the elTect of this vase b one of 
baroque restlessness. \Vc seem to l)e almost 
back to the Eg>'ptian wall painting. But there 
b one great difference: here we have no writ¬ 
ing. With the invention of the alphabet, script 
and painting had now' become two completely 
dissociated methods of communication. Thb 
dissociation of pictures from words b symbolic 
of the movement aw'ay from the primitive that 
characterized all the products of Greek culture. 

The Geometric Quality oj the Greek Vase. Greek 
pictorial design at its best incorporates a fine 
balance of formal elements, which makes for a 
satisfying unity. We have seen how the realistic 
static and dynamic design elements from ear¬ 
lier Mediterranean cultures form a background 
for Greek pictorial composition. There lacks 
only a cement to bind them together and thb 
cement — the peculiar quality of the Greek 
mind, a.ssociated in literature particularly w’ith 
the products of the Achaean and Dorian folk 
from Thessaly—first shows itself in the Dipylon 


pottcr>'. Through all later forms of pictorial 
composition, whether in the medium of paint 
or sculptured marble, the logical geometric 
quality of thb early Attic vase design makes 
itself felt. 

The earliest examples of the Dipylon pottery 
arc found outside the city gate of Athens from 
whose two pylons the name “Dipylon” b de¬ 
rived. Here on each side of the road to sacred 
Eleusb lay the |x>tters’ quarter called the C-era- 
micus. From thb word comes the term “cera¬ 
mics” to describe all pottery. Here were the 
oldest of the .Athenian tombs—stone-chest 
graves in which were placed food and utensib 
for the journey into the underworld. Some ol 
the occupants of these graves were buried in 
great funereal urns. These W'crc the coffins ol 
the city fathers. 

The importance of funerary and memorial 
urns should not be underestimated. They be¬ 
came the chief articles of export for the city of 
Athens. In the matter-of-fact, prosaic civiliza¬ 
tion of the 20th century, which follows the 
Mesopotamian rather than the Eg>'ptian mod- 
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cl, it is hard to bcEcve that the greatness of 
Athens and Corinth, centers of the ancient 
world, was due in great part to their superior 
manufacture of an article of beauty that com- 



Fw, 1 30.— “Dipyion grave vaae in gcOrmctrLi: style, flth 
century hciglit about 4 feet. {Caurt^ ^ Atitfns 
Mutfum.} 


bined the purposes of our athletic trophies, lour¬ 
ing cups, and tombstones. Egyptian priests and 
Phoenician traders had efficiently built up a 
market for these funeral commodities, hfost of 
tlte Mediterranean world valued an art that 
suggested the phenomenon of life after death. 
That art was neatly comhincd in the ovoid 
form, the narrative subject matter, and the 
symbolic decoration of the Grecian um. 

Thf Fundamental Rhythm Change to Measure in 
Early Design. The famous Dipylon crater (Fig* 
130) of the Athens Museum, similar to one now 


in the Metropralitan Museum of Art, shows a 
form, obviously derived from Cretan proto¬ 
types, which combines the cylijt and an egg- 
shaped bowl. Above the zigr.ag ornament on 



Fm. 131,'—SH>4:alicd Frari^ols vase, Atdt combLnaliElHi 

hydria and eraicr paimed by Cliiias in the \vwkrhop 
of ELfgatimos. Height about 2 feet, about the middle of 
the 6th ceniury a.c. (tloieiice Archaeoiugical Musciun). 
of Ltsrh.} 

its foot rises a heavy black band followed in 
turn by another zigzag and other bands, each 
so Composed that they all lead to the main 
hands of hgurcs that encircle the upper part 
of the bowl. The lower of these figured bands 
shows a procession with three-horse chariots 
driven by one-cyed men whose bodies arc 
composed of triangles. After them come other 
onc-cyed men, w’hose bodies consist of great 
ax-shaped Boeotian shields* 

Anyone walking around this vase, which 
stands four feet high, can see that chariatcers 
and sliicldsmcn form a pattern of measmed 
beats—first, a long beat and then two shorter 
ones, duplicating the beat of elegiac, or fune¬ 
real, poetry* This accords with the scene on 
the largest band, which shtnvs the deceased 
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arranged upon hi^ bier^ attended by mourning 
wumen, wife, and children. The pattern at 
the very top of the vase also suggests a move- 
tnent around in slovv^ intricate measure. It 
eon.sisL'i of a peculiar mixture of something 
both static and dynamic, a righi-anglcd rendi¬ 
tion of the spiraling, progressive motion studied 
earlier in Connection with Susian pottery. This 
type of design is called, variously, the “fret,^^ 
the ‘"running dog,^” and in later times, the 
“Viimvian scroll.” 

i\s a forerunner and fomiaJ scheme of evciy- 
thing the Attic artists were later to complete, 
this Dipylon va-sc has the greatest signifieance+ 
It represents a plan or design for the eomplctc 
vase and temple decoration which developed 
uver the next 200 years. Already in this stage 
appears a nicety of arrangcinent unfeli by the 
primidve Egyptians or Susians, though their 
pottery several Ihousand years earlier had 
looked vaguely like this. The upper l>and, with 
its funeral scene, in reality forms a complete 
picture, with a definite bcginningj a middle 
point, and an end, terminating at each side 
in three vertical bands next to the handles. 

A network of vertical lines, w*hich runs 
through all the sections like the weft of a woven 
pattern, contributes a c-eriain architectonic 
strength that keeps ihe bowl front appearing 
to sag. The small band of zigzagii on the base, 
the legs of the horjics on the lirsi pictorial hand, 
and the verticals of the bodies in the second 
pictorial band together form the construction 
lines that brace the hort;^untals. Hovi,' well 
planned and logical this consirutdon, like the 
building of a Doric tempk! Each part of the 
structure frames a picture. It may appear that 
all is static and geometric on this primitive 
tomb, but its logic helps the later vase painters 
to construct the rhynhmical, moving composi-^ 
lions of the 5ih ceniuty'. 

Thf Archaic Pfriett anj Fran^ins Vasf. To' 
the early military funereal vases, with their 
l>oric sternne.ss, were added during the 7th 
century' a.c. the technique and the more realis¬ 
tic forms of the Still conventionalized Ionic 


island pots. The geomtiric scheme remains the 
same, but the usual chariot and horstts driven 
hy Apollo together made a more active pattern. 
The result of this combination of static and 
active styles produced the famous historical 
vase named after its discoverer, the archaeolo¬ 
gist Francois, who repaired it after it had been 
found In an Etruscan tomb not far from Flor¬ 
ence in Italy. 

In the middle of the 6th century B.€,, the 
potter ErgOtimos. lumcd out this great mixing 
crater (Fig. 131) and cov'Crcd it ivith a layer ol 
pinkish vvhiit slip on which the painter Clitias 
drew in red and black a numl^er of the Ijesi 
loved Attic myths. Like the earlier Dtpylon 
vase and like most of the vases that have come 
to us from ancient Greece, this example w'as 
associated with funeral lites. 

In the form of the vase, Ergotimos combined 
two [irevious shapes. The large neck makes of 
it a crater^ or mixing howl, ivhik the belly re¬ 
mains that of an amphora. These two parts are 
united by composite handles w'hose lower sec¬ 
tions belong to the amphora. The upper sec¬ 
tions turned into Ionic volutes, framing link 
pictures, and ijetong lo the crater form. The 
vase lacks tlie unity of the earlier Dipylon pot. 

When analyzed simply in terms of the ar- 
rangement and size, each band of the vase, 
starting with the low'cst and working up, ap¬ 
pears to increa.se .slightly in size. The base, with 
its stylized leaf ornament, suggests the liases of 
Persian columns. It frames a delicate hand of 
liny, fighting pygmies and cranes. 'This Imvcst 
hand shows no regular rhythm, hut consists of 
a primitive network of xigzag lines making an 
active, all-over pattern without dclinitc direc¬ 
tion. It needed a strong tram it ion to the other 
part*. This was accomplished by painting the 
opening |>etals of a styli/ed lotus or sun^s rays 
w'hich, turned upw^ard, support the bowd. 
These rays touch another band compfosed of 
ancient coats of anm—the lion and the deer 
brought by the Achaeans from the Seyihlan 
north, the W'ontanly sphinx, and the tree of Jife* 
symbol of ancient mother cults. In size, this 
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band 15 larger than the Imrcr one, but rela¬ 
tively more stattc. 

The next section is still larger and show'S a 
poorly arranged liisiorLcal scene: the stor>' of 



FiC. t J2n—Detail of blact figured vaac liy Lydoa, C^ 
s&o a.CL, jhawing Afchaic drcuraiivu atylc of drawing 
and use of apotropaic eyca (drawing by Hall). (Cnurit^ 
0J Mauuni ef Ait.} 

Hephaestos, ihe blacksmith god, and Troilos, 
a Trojan hero. On this section appears the 
picture of an early Doric megamn or tonib, a 
statue of Athena^ and other gods and goddesses. 
This particular band is as lacking in pictorial 
unity as the first section of the Papyrus of Ani. 
It forms a complete contrast irith the rhythmic 
i^and next higher, on which there is a proces¬ 
sion of Olympian deities following the Chihoni- 
an Dionysus, w'hose face reminds one of a 
Gorgon. He c-arries his wnne jar with him. This 
frieze, the largest of the group, has a definite 
motion from left to right. 

Above the frieze, on the neck, the artist 
depicted a chariot race in which the horses and 
the w'hcels of the chariots form a regular scries 
of beats, like those in the band of the Dipyfon 
vase. See how" this contrasts with the unregu¬ 
lated scene beJovi,". The artist set the neck apart 
from the rest by a fine border, which repeats 
the border of the base in gentler, echoing tones. 
'I'hcn he capped the entire structure with two 
scenes; one side, which can he seen in the illus¬ 
tration, shows the hunt of the Calydunian Ijoar 
by the Greek hero Meleager; the other tells of 
the arrivaJ of Theseus^ ship at Delos on his re¬ 
turn from killing the Minotaur, It makes a 
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l>alanced composition such as that of the Dipy¬ 
lon vase. 

In this progressive development of the bands 
there is a distinct movement from the small, 
formless base up through ever tvcighticr sub¬ 
jects to the procession of the gods, then dow n 
in a more moderate tone, through smaller 
bands with rhythmical arrangement, to a bal¬ 
anced composiiiQiv, From warfare, remote and 
almost forgotten, between dwarfs and animals. 
One is led to a final conquest of ibc animal by 
Ins superior, man. Out of a primitive chaos of 
tribal conflicts, the artist arrived at a conscious 
unity, tviih struggle sublimated to sport and 
art. 

'Fhc progress here seen later Ix'xiamc the plot 
of the classic drama. First came the con flic i, 
then the high middle point or climax, and 
finally the unified conclusion. Centuries later, 
under the hands of Gothic musicians, along 
the River Danulie, in old X'lcnna and through¬ 
out the northern nations, the same scheme vvas 
used for the development, in music, of the 
symphony; in phUosoi>hy, of HcgeFs law of 
thrsk, antkhfsisf and Here, then, ap¬ 

pears the first instance of a definite aesthetic 
law" applicable to any work of art that needs a 
time element for complete comprehen.sion. 
Unity with pow'cr is achieved by showing a 
conflict, suggesting a union in some law, and 
then rearranging the conflict in terms of a 
simple unifying scheme that is both rhythmical 
and geometric, 

TAf qJ Vase Pmntin^ fn the Aiehaic 

Styie. A closer study of the technique used by 
Clitlas in painting can be made by examining a 
section (Fig. 132) from a similar crater by the 
contemporaneous painter, Lydos, from the 
Metropoiiian Museum. With this example ii 
js easy to demonstrate the finest of the style, 
which is called the early archaic style of vase 
painting. 

The first pinkish white slip served as a back¬ 
ground on which the face of Hephaestos wa.s 
colored red. The woman, howev^er, has a pure 
ivhlte face and limbs, as was conventional in 
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Egyptian and Cretan painting. In this frag¬ 
ment, the horse is in black, although on ihe 
FranijQis vase some of the horses were painted 
while. The colors were applied with a brush 
and the fine lines on the clothes, tvhich denote 
pattern, were then scratched on or engraved 
through the color to the base of light’^reddish 
clay beneath. Some of the blacks have a de¬ 
cidedly purple tone. I'hc painting resetnbles 
Egyptian wall painting, but lacks the brighter 
colors, the greens and blues. 

The Origins of 
Greek Sculptural Design 

Thr Cycladk Stjtf. Paralleling the develop¬ 
ment of painting, Greek sculpture incorporated 
elements from diverse localities. The little 
figures of the harper and the flute player (Fig. 
133), from the island of Keros, typify the work 
of the Cycladic, or island, sculptors tvorking 
on a neolithic level at several places around the 
Aegean. They were found in conjunction with 
violin^shaped idols of the mother goddess, simi¬ 
lar to those of ancient Sumer and oiherv, like 
the Venus of Willendorf, The geometric 
character of these figures, found not only in 
stone and metal hut also in clay, points to pos¬ 
sible influences from Egy^pt. The entire body 
of the harper, for example, has been so stylized 
as to preclude any possibility of thinking of it 
naturalisiically. The tilted head, with it.ss,hari 3 , 
geometric nose, and the angular po-dtion of 
amw and harp ser\x to increase the pleasure 
derived from the geometrical court ter position 
of the limljs. The statues, though primitive and 
unrealistic, seem to bsiac from playftd activity, 
like the vvork of some child untouched by the 
powder complex of the Mesopotamians or the 
religious superstition of the Egyptians. No fitter 
introduction could be given to the meaning of 
classical sculptiu-e than these little figures, most 
certainly created with pleasure. 

Tkf Efafhm oj Mimtm S<tt!ptstrr. Certain de¬ 
velopments in sculptural form took place in the 
Late Minoan style. Bronze easting reached a 


higher stage of perfection than that attained 
in Egy^i, though it had been approximated 
early in Mesopotamia. Bronze figures of men 
and women show a liveliness that could have 



Fig. 133.—a, marble harper frain Keroa,. height abcut 
St'S inches. Early Cyclades culture, +000-2000 n.c. 
(.^thciu Museum); h, marble flulc pbiji'er Truni Kcm, 
height abuuE incliej. Ba.Hy Cycladca culture, 4000— 
2000 B,t:. fAthens Museum); e, do? and ycxuie, clay, 
b?om Argos, height about inches, about 1000 b-O- 
(Robiiuan Colleetiuo, Johns-Flopkim Univcr^iy.) 

been attained only by modeling dircedy in 
w^ax. The wax figure was covered wath a mold 
of clay or plaster, bound together Viuth dung 
or some fibrous, rock I ike asl>estos. This mold 
w'as then heated so that the w^ax fiowed out, 
whereupon bronac was poured into the hollow 
form. The little figure of the priestess with the 
suakes around her waist and in her hair (Fig. 
134) .shows this technique very clearly, first be¬ 
cause the surface of the bronze shovi^s no chisel¬ 
ing, .second because of the natural curve of the 
figure. 

The /r? wr V'itaHl}' cij ihf Snake Coddes^^ The same 
feeling of inner vitality noticed in the bronzes 
characterizes the chryselephantine statue about 
seven inches high of the priestess, now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Fig. 135). 
(iirv^ed from a tusk of ivory, the main body and 
head of the figure bend slightly, as the tusk 
curves. The arms, which are held out, tense, as 
though to protect the face from the two hooded 
snakes, form a sort of counterpost against the 
foivvard bend of the body. The head is held 
erect, but the attention is pulled downward by 
the mass of the breasts, 'ivhich arc inlaid with 
gold. The carving of the traum indicates that 
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because of the contrast betis'een the curve of 
the body and the straight line of the armsj as 
jewelry', because of the delicacy of the gold- 
smithing and the ivory carving. The color com¬ 


Fra. 135.—^Ivory and pricateaBt Lqtf Minoan 
palace atyte, 1500 b.c., hrighi about mehes fBosion 
Museiun of Fine Arts). Boston Mttsfom c /Fine 

Arts.} 

bination of gold and ivory is also pleasing, and 
to this must be added the fact that in our day 
the rarity of gold and ivory lends a feeling of 
richness or value which plays its part in our 
cmodonal reaction to the work. 

The Transitional Farms. The development in 
Greek sculpture of the realistic human form 


the locks of hair that originally came from the 
little holes around the face were probably ser¬ 
pentine in character. Other holes around the 
abdomen and below the golden belt show that 


Fig. 134.—Bironic pricjtcw with serpents, Cmc, 
hdgbt about 1 )^ inches, Laic Minoan 1590—1200 K.C. 
(Cctir/r^ aj the .Vohmw/ MitSeam, Breltni) 


there must have been some short of ceremonial 
apron over the flounced skirt, also decorated 
with gold bands. The face is so naiuralistically 
cart'cd and has a profile so much like the profiles 
of Swedish and Midw'cstcrn American girls in 
our ow'n day and culture that wc may reason¬ 
ably conclude that this Cretan civilisation be¬ 
longed to people like ourselves. This is ibe first 
example of w'hac we might call European or 
Occidental art, contrasting with the Asiatic art 
of Mesopotamia and the African art of Eg>'pt. 

As sculpture the statue has aesthetic interest 
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arranged on rhythmical and geometric pat¬ 
terns of motion unfolds paralJd to the dewlop- 
ment in painting. Ihc fo|lotting iUustratton^ 
from the evolution of Hellenic sculpture dur¬ 
ing what is called the geomciric and archaic 
periods from 800 through 600 b.c. detuonsiraic 
the way in svhich separate memory' images 
eventually coalesce in the mind of the artist 
as some new idea comes to birth. 

With the dLsappcarancc of Cretan realism^ 
the old geometric sty'lc of the Cyqladle island 
sculpture again became dominant from 1000 
through 800 B.c. Figurines in terra cotta and 
stone, like the little group of the bitch and her 
young (Fig. have an almost pla>'ful ap¬ 

pearance, although they were not necessarily 
toys but usually votive offerings left at the 
shrines of the many scmitotemistic gods associ¬ 
ated with fields and spring. 

7 Ac Recognittm af Dsftk and Ionic Ehiftcnts m 
Stjlt, .'\ftcr the 7th century' ax- two general 
tendencies became prominent in the growth of 
Greek sculpture-^thc Ionic and the Doric, The 
works found on the Aegean islands and in Asia 
Minor, created by people speaking Ionian dia¬ 
lects, show many characteristics of the Meso¬ 
potamian style. The figures associated with the 
Dorian Greeks residing in the Peloponnesus, 
southern Italy, Sicily, and Crete seem angular, 
stocky, and close to Egyptian models. Gradually 
during the 6ih century', as the sculptors were 
draivn to Athens, the two styles united, and 
from the union arose the well-balanced Atdc 
style of the Sth century'. 

The loitic Hfra oj Samoi. The statue of Hera 
(Fig, 136), queen of the gods, from the Island of 
Samos, was found in a temple dedicated to that 
deity w'hich had been built around 350 b.c. 
The stiff columnar form, refined and made 
graceful by the developing Hellenic will to 
humanize, still suggests the carving of Gudea, 
particularly with respect to the arms and feet. 
^rhe drapery' foUovi'S Mesopotamian models of 
dress, but the long, sweeping line of the silhou¬ 
ette and the delicate carving of the folds have 
the quality of gracefulness found in the gold 


cup of Shub-ad, the head of Nofretete, and the 
columns from the masLabas at Sakkarch, One 
wonders why this singular refinement, so alike 
in these Cases, should appear in works so far 



Fie. 134.—Right, Hera rroiri Saimd, c, 556 b.C-, white 
nmrljle, height about feet (Louvre Museum); left, 
figure of Ptineesj Tnom SaLkareh (Warcester Museum). 
(See fig. 64, Chap. IV,) ipotaftsj/ ^ i^ich^arntgit.} 


separated in |x>int of time? It would be difficult 
to prove direct rclaiionshi]j, but w'c must re¬ 
member that the Greeks of the 6th century 
B.c. were the bu.^iest commercial people of the 
Mediterranean world. It is by no means impos¬ 
sible that Greek artists, coming upon the rich 
Storehouses of Egypt and Mesoisolamia, found 
there forms that inspired them to greater per¬ 
fection. In the case of the Hera of Samos, the 
fine fomtal balance struck bcnvecn the visual 
pattern of the light lines of the skirt and the 
heavier lines of the cloak, combined with the 
suggestive underlying form of breasts and hips 
to introduce new possibilities in sculptural 
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tneatmenL ThU combination, which enables 
the arust to retain absolute sculptural form 
while bringing in enough of the human element 



Fhj. 137h — Archate Creek Apollor 600 p,c., height 
6 feet 4 inches (McImpoliLaii MlibcuiU of An)^ (Coartf^ 
sj Mrtfvpotitfm Aiuirvm of dt-TtJ 


to make it appeal, is the sine qua jion of the clas¬ 
sical spirit of art. 


The Dork Apolh from Aliica. ConiempOTanc- 
otis with the carving of the Ionic Hera and 
representative of the Doric style of sculpture 
are a number of nude maseuhne figures usually 
called the Apollos, after Helios-Apollo, the sun- 
god who was patron of the arts. The Apollo in 
the Mctropoliian Museum (Fig. 137) possesses 
the Egyptian characteristics cumiuDn to aJJ 
of the type. His frontal striding position ^vith 
hands clasped tightly at his side has become 
familiar through our study of Egyptian temple 
ar.d tomb sculpture. The position of the left 
Icgn the broad shoulders, and narrow waist 
present further evidence of the close eonuec- 
lions with the Egyptian. Other Doric figurines 
in terra cotta recently discovered in Sicily seem 
to be copies of mummy cases. The Egyptian 
connection can further be demonstrated in a 
study of the growth of the Doric column and 
temple structures. This figure differs from the 
Egyptian, howcwrj as radically as the tonic 
Egure of Hera differed from the MesopotamLan. 
It lacks the heavy supporting block which would 
suggest a relationship wdth architecture. It is 
Completely nude, a circumstance pointing to 
the Hellenic pride in the structure of the human 
body for its own sake. Finally—^and this bmost 
important—the head, that part of the figure 
usually associated with the human personality, 
is relatively mueh larger than the heads of 
Egj'ptian figures—this although the locks of 
hair around the neck have been retained as a 
mass, f>crhaps to prevent breakage. 

The entire Iwdy has been carved in. a pattern, 
like the Assyrian palace figures of Khorsabad, 
which were contemporaneous with this statue. 
The Greek pattern differs from the A 55 >xian, 
however, in that, like Egyptian patterns, it is 
angular and geometric while the Assyrian is 
vltalistic. In this sculpture there is an early 
ev idence of the lighthearted spirit with which 
the Greek approached the work of art. In Egypt 
and .Assyria, as we have seen, art had a serious 
religious purpose for the culture itself. 'The 
Greeks, on the other hand, were the first people 
W'ho made a business of selling their art prod'^ 
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F'js ns—Head of archflic Ann,Uo, Umostorije, hrip^ht about S inches (Athens Mturum). (Caaritij e/ 

A nrjwjJr. J 
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uctfl to others. In this archaic sculpture die 
formal aspects of the older cudhaations still 
dominate, but the spirit of free ariL^tic inveri’ 
tion eontinijaJly breaks through, so that it scents 


the best Greek pottery^ but (heir arrangement 
ttiTTcsponds to the rhythmical pattern of a 
Greek dance. If the reader ^v\ll tty' draveing 
them, starting ’bVith the brows, he \%ill hnd a 



flG. 139.— Axcbaic relief, c. 500 marble, width about 2 fcet (Museum of Achms). (Coiat^iy ojOarrmf 


interesting, particularly in the 20th century^ — 
another day of great artistic innovation. 

Tfie Htad lij <iri Archaic I'igitre^ The emergent 
vitalistic qualities of archaic art, its directness 
and naivete, which make it most appealing to 
young vigorous peoples such as the Americans, 
find complete expression in the head of an 
archaic figure (Fig. 138). This head, of an 
Apollo type, carved in porous limestone, dis¬ 
plays those qualities at their best. 

Despite the headdress, which suggests early 
Mesopotamian ivork, the Greek quality is ap¬ 
parent. The ahveness of the head is not due to 
any one attribute, such as a realistic portrayal, 
vitalized line, or juxtaposition of sculpturesque 
forms, but results from a combination of them 
all. At first glance the line of brow' and nose 
appears straight and unbroken, contrasting 
with the pleasing curves of lips and chin. 
Closer examination, however, reveals that the 
seemingly straight lint is composed of delicate 
curves, which can be seen at the brow and at 
the bridge of the nose. The eye thus prepared 
then meets the fuller curves bclow', dances over 
the line of the lips, swings round the semicircle 
of the chin and Ijack to the long straight line of 
the throat. All these curves repeat the curves of 


high degree of sense pleasure in following this 
profile line. Here is a clue to one of the chief 
attributes of all Greek scolpturcj one taken from 
the line drawmgs of Greek vases. 

In keeping waih thLi youthful delicacy, the 
very slight curvature on the planes of the face 
and the slight beginning of a smile seen in tlte 
Upraised corners of the lips suggest a certain 
freshness in the sculptor's approach to his work. 
The eye, superficially carved on the surface, 
strikes a definitely primitive note. 

The delicate treatment of the face contrasts 
strongly with the deep, bold carving of the 
conventionalized hair wath i ls tiny crow'n spirals 
and heavy locks at the nape of the neck, .All 
these component parts frame an exquisitely 
modeled ear, correctly drawn and completely 
realistic. This face, then, unites realistic ele¬ 
ments found in Minoan an with more formal 
elements from the Egyptian Doric and the 
Atesopotambn Ionic styles. The charm in the 
piece arises from the fact that its formal quali¬ 
ties just reveal and balance its human qualities 
without allowing liie human to dominate. 

Th^ Athc'man Archnic RftifJ. The same youth¬ 
ful qualities seen in the head above appear in a 
tiny relief from the base of a statue now in the 
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museum at Athens (Fig. 1319). A study of this 
work not only serves to capture for us archaic 
relief sculpture In its happiest moment but also 
introduces monumental sculpture as assot-iated 
with architecture and grave monuments* Here 
a free composition of a number of figures ar¬ 
ranged in a rectangle stands for that aspect of 
Greek art which was complete in itself. The 
metopes^ friezes^ and pediments—all, parts of 
temple Structures —differ from this in making 
greater conventional demands upon the artlst- 
These two forces—art as an issue of eKj>cri- 
mental or playful activity and art as an 
appropriate enhancement of existing social in¬ 
stitutions—were both at work in Greek Sficieiy. 

I’he exquisite relief of the wrestlers displays 
in even greater degree that quality of inner 
unity found in the figures on the hunting reliefs 
of the Assyrian monarchs. In ihe discussion of 
the wounded lioness, attention was called to the 
way in which the unknoivn sculptor had suc¬ 
ceeded in making us feel the pain of the dying 
beast* In the Greek relief the figures actually 
seem to he intercsied in one another* The artist 
has so managed the postures and so arranged 
the muscles that they suggest tensions from side 
to side. Obviously, the two figures in the center 
W'restling with each other stand in a state of 
balance just before the one is pushed over or 
the other jerked off his feet. The muscles are so 
carv^ed that they have less of the geometric 
pattern noticeable in the archaic Apollo. They 
appear by no means realistlcj however, and 
still suggest the treatment of the muscles in 
Ass;>Tian reliefs. It is the two figures at the 
sides of the central group that actually con¬ 
tribute most to the feeling of tension. The one at 
the left, whose left leg is partly drawn up, sug¬ 
gests in his posture tliat the left wrestler will fall 
in just a moment, while the standing man at the 
right, so delicately balanced with his w^eight on 
his left leg and running down through the right 
arm and the staff to the ground, suggests that 
the right wTcstler has the more stable position. 

What mcanitig outside the? pure joy of ex¬ 
pressive movement can this little relief have 


had? In Greece, ivarfare beiw'ecn the tribes 
became sublimated to rhythmical athfedc exer¬ 
cise carried on as a duty to state and gods. This 
was not the commercial athleticmu of the 



Fh 3. 140.—Metope Erom Selittus: .^ikrna, Persetu, and 
Gorgon; early (■th century b.c., brown tufa, height 
about 4 feet to inches (FaJennu MnSCum). fCuurtrr^ 
^ Ltseh-Carsu^ie.'i 

modem day but a ccnemoEiial nbscn'ancc grad¬ 
ually freeing iisetf frosu the more primitive 
combats. Hence the aribit ivbo portrayed this 
struggle did not, like some mtxlcm artist, w'ork 
simply for himself but as a paid gravestone 
carver commissioned to make a base for a 
memonal statue. 

The playful spirit in ;\tdca was strong, how¬ 
ever* Turning to the conicmporanci.>us reltgLou-s 
mcLopal relief from the Doric temple at Sellmis 
on the island of Sicily, one may study the con¬ 
trasting mood* 

Tfu Metope from Stlinus^. 'the figures carved 
in high relief as part of the archiieciuraJ 
decoration of the early Etoric temple at Sellnus 
(Fig. 140) show an obvious, somcw'hat Egyp- 
dan, geometric scheme of construction. The 
low^er pan of each figure appears in profile; the 
up|H-r, in full face. The faces of Perseus and 
*\thena, at the left, are small and rather natural, 
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although the eyes sta« blankly aird the tars 
protrude from the sides of the headn. llie iwo 
faces balance the much larger head ctf the Me* 
dusa, who kneels so that she will fit into the 



Fifl. 141 .—The Acfopolta maldciWr Left, Doric type by 
AniCnOr, Island marble, c^ 510^^00 nghr, lontc 
lype (Acropoha Muscumj Athetu). (Cotfrti^ of jOhtA- 
Ctmvxif.) 

space. If she were standing^ her su|wri<3r phys- 
LcJil power, denoted by her greater size, ivotUd 
make her protrude abo\^e the top border of the 
relief. Her kneeUog position brings her head 
nearer the level of the other t'vo. This arrange- 
ineni of figures so that all heads, regardless of 
body sizCj may appear to be on the same level, 
h called isoccphaly. The Greeks employed U 
regularly to obtain a fine decorative pattern. 
Since the problem in dcsignmg a metope or a 
continuous frie/K of architectural sculpture or 
painting is to integrate the human figures with 
the design of the architecture, all the chief 
ac3ccnts will repeat the total design of the frieze. 
Thus the free forms appear as strong verticals 
repeating the lines of the triglyphs on each side 
of the metopes, and the lines of the arms, run¬ 
ning almost horizontal, serve to bind the com¬ 
position transversely with the line of the frieze 
as a whole. The Doric frieze, although discon¬ 


tinuous, has a rhythmical sw'cCp, interspersed 
with the three strong beats of the iHglyphs. 
The arrangement exactly parallels the arrange¬ 
ment of narrative bits on the black-figured 
vases of the time. The subject matter has an¬ 
thropological significance, as it shows a story 
like that of the Mesopotamian sun-god slaying 
the demon Humbaba, who had been associated 
with the matriarchal deities of the underworld. 

Contrasting this relief with the Ionic relief of 
the svrestlers, one sees that here all is regularity 
im[)osed from without, while the w'ncsticrs seem 
to be animated from within. In the group of the 
wrestlers the artist is revealed to be working fur 
the efTeci of feeling; in the Perseus metope, to 
be working for the telling of an Intelleciual 
story'. Later, in the works uf Phidias, there ap¬ 
peared an art in which emotional and intel¬ 
lectual elements came into a nice stale of 
balance, each individual figure partaking of 
the architectonic structure of the w'hole, while 
the W’hole retained the inner expressive vitality 
of die individual figure. Two further steps on 
the way to the scutpiurc of Phidias will be dis¬ 
cussed in the following chapter, in connection 
with the pediments of Aegina and Olympia. 

The tw'o modes of thinking were very defi¬ 
nitely pan of the developing Greek mind. 
Whence did they arise? Every’ihing points to 
the fact that Doric and Ionic Creeks had differ¬ 
ing emotional tem|jeranient5, comrasiing, let us 
say, as much as those of the average Scan¬ 
dinavian and the Latin. Since emotional tone 
bears a relation lo the bodily characteristics of 
a people, we may seek confirmatory' evidence in 
portraits of the two types. Fortunately, during 
the century' preceding the destruction of Athena 
by the Persians, selected maidens from ihe beat 
Athenian families posed for statues that were 
set up on the Acropolis, (Fig. 141.) In these 
portrait figures, one easily recognizes the two 
types, Doric and Ionic — the one, short and 
hea^'y^ the other, tall and delicate. Polyclitus, 
a sculptor from a Dorian town, held that the 
most beautiful human being stood seven heads 
high, w'hilc an .'Viiic sculptor, Lysippus, coming 
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later, Insisted, that the bcst-proporiioned person 
measured eight heads in height. A conclu.SLve 
answer lay not in the extreme but in the mcan^ 
and as wq shall see in the ntaxi chapter the 
greatest artists united chafacterlsdcs from IxiEh 
styles. 

The Acropolis Mciidens.T^hc Acropolis Maidens 
display advancers in technique over the Hera of 
Samos and the archaic A[X)llo. Ah the figures 
retain the erect columnar j>osiureT fdi' its monu^ 
mental quality and permanence were recog¬ 
nized as valuable. The arms of all the Hguies 
have been raised and freed from the sides. In 
the case of the tall figure, the left arm raises 
the dress slightly, while the right anm in each 
cast was outstretched, f^erhaps to hold some 
offering. The hair, car\'cd in delicate geometric 
pattern, stUJ lends to the figure a certain con¬ 
ventional dignity. The Doric types alt have 
short, oval faces nearly scpiare in proportion, 
although, since each w^as a recognizable por¬ 
trait, no two arc exactly alike. In each case the 
Doric ladies show little or no emotiun, while 
the Ionic girls have the comers of their itiouths 
lifted as though in a smile. The Ionic faces arc 
thin and the eyes set at oblique angles w'ith the 
center line of the nose, so that their outer ends 
point upward, ^rhe eyes arc alstj smaller in 
proportion to the whole face than are those of 
the Doric maidens. Another difference b in the 
headdress, the Doric being arranged so that the 
head appears short, the Ionic so that the head 
appears still taller. 

All the figures of Acmpolb maidens shoiv 
traces of colored decoration painted to simulate 
embroidery on the clothing. Since the em¬ 
broider)' was geometric, the painted decora¬ 
tion, like the permanent waves of the hair, has 
a tendency to nullify naturalbtic fomi, Never¬ 
theless, although geometric qualities persbt, 
these figures are recognizably human. They 
arc only fragmentary, however, and since the 
base of but one exists, we know only that one 
of them w^as made by the sculptor Antenor. 
Their broken condition b due to the fact that 
they were thrown down and partly destroyed 


by the Persians and then used, later, when 
Pericles reconstructed the Acropolis, to fill the 
space liehind the new walls. What an unhappy 
fate for last yearns beauty Con lest winners! 

The Base^ of the Doric and Ionic 
Styles in Greek Architecture 

The fine simplicity of the Parthenon and 
the Ereehtheutn, which are epiionics of the 
Doric and Ionic styles, respectively, can be fully 
appreciated only if one recognizes the com¬ 
plexity of motifs from w'hich they arose. Our 
respect for them and the unifying power of 
the Greek mind grows as we conic to understand 
ihcLr diverse origins. The map (Fig. 120) b 
an attempt to explain graphically the various 
component influences in the development of 
the Attic style. 

The Diverse P'mms of Cycluilic Architecture^ On 
the blandsuf Amuigos and Melos archaeologists 
have found lerra-cotia urns, perhaps for ciner¬ 
ary use, in the form of round huts [Fig. 44, 
Chap. Til), associated whth the Gycladic cul¬ 
ture. Some of these urns rcprescnl houses huLIt 
upKjn piles or stilts. From them we must assume 
that the |>t.‘op]e on the shores of the prehistoric 
.Mediterraneaini lakes were pile dwellers, like 
the pile dwellers of the lerramara culture and 
the lake dwel Icrs in Switzerland. Building forms 
inherited fri>in the wooden architecture of these 
people can be found translated into the stone 
fagades of tombs In Asia Minor, particularly 
those around Antiphclios. Their discovery' gave 
rljic to ihe much disputed thenry that all Greek 
architecture has immediate antecedents in 
wooden buildings. The Mclian um (Fig. 142fl) 
shows a group of sev'cn round huts placed alx>ut 
a central court. The entrance gateway b pro¬ 
tected by a gabled porch, and the outer surface 
b covered with a design of connected spirab, a 
design worked in mud on the original houses. 

At Chamaizi on the bland of Crete and at 
Tepe Gawra in Mesoptotamia are ruins of simi¬ 
lar sets of rooms, forming great oval dwellings 
(Fig. 142iyf).Hypogca, like those of Malta (Fig. 
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Fia. 142.—o, urn carved from »latc showing seven huW around a central court on piles with gabled porch from 
Melos Early Cyclades culture, 4000-2000 B.c., height about 4 inches (Museum for Ancient Minor Arts, Munich); 
b, plan of communal bouse, Chamaizi, Crete, Early Cyclades culture, 4000-2000 b.c.; c, plan of round house, Tepc 
Gawra, about 3500 b.c. (University of Pennsylvania Museum); d, gold model of temple. Late Middle Minoan, 
1700-1550 B.C., height 2f^ inches, shaft-graves at Mycenae (Natiomd Museum, Athens). 


496f Chap. Ill), lie beneath the Cretan palace 
at Knossos. Most significant of all, the corbeled 
dolmen structure of neolithic graves in Crete 
gradually gre\v into the corbeled tomb. From 
the Maltese temples, with their oval rooms and 
center pillars, the corbeled pillar w-ith expanded 
top and small base produced in time the re¬ 
versed column of the Cretans. It vsHll be found 
again on Cretan gems (Fig. 142^/). From this 
column was derived the capital structure of the 
Greek Doric style. 

The Cretan-Minoan Palace. The palace at 
Knossos, like the Mesopotamian palaces, con¬ 
sisted of an ordered group of rooms, three 
stories high, built around a great central court. 
Included were storage rooms for olive oil, grain, 
and precious metals; at least two distinct cult 
rooms; and apartments for the ruler, his cour¬ 
tiers, women, servants, and artbts. The walls 
displayed frescoes and raised reliefs in plaster. 
The floors were well laid and drained by an 
elaborate system of sewers. Streams of running 
water for bathing and drinking purposes were 
conducted by aqueducts and clay pipes from 
distant mountain rivTilets to the necessary out¬ 
lets in the palace. Life in this building must 
have approached very closely to our modem 
ideas of sanitary living, so that if like environ¬ 
ments breed like habits and minds, these 


Cretans must have been in most respects like 
ourselves. 

The Architecture oj the Mycenaean Culture. In 
architecture the Mycenaeans copied from Crete 
and .\sia Minor. Their fortress cities resembled 
those of the Hittites. They learned to build long 
passages or galleries, roofed with monoliths in 
corbeled triangular arches. Infiltrations of 
Celtic races from the Danube, as well as possi¬ 
ble connections with the Hittite stock, point 
to the fact that these were essentially dolmen- 
building people. Their grave dolmens, of which 
the Treasury of .Atreus b one (Fig. 145fl), repre¬ 
sent modified forms of late neolithic cruciform 
structures such as the one at New Grange in 
Ireland. The shape of thb particular tomb re¬ 
sembles that of the old Maltese and Cretan 
hypogea. 

The gate of the lionesses at Mycenae (Fig. 
143A) closes the end of a long fortified passage. 
Its heavy lintel structure would have been 
destroyed by the weight of stone above the door¬ 
way, had the Mycenaeans not built the heavier 
w'all as a corbel arch. The triangular space then 
left was filled with a thinner relief panel on 
which was carved, as a center, the fundamental 
architectural order of the Cretan palaces—that 
is, a column upon a heavy base with a well- 
developed capital, abacus, and four rosettes. 
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Fto. 143.— a, so-callcd Trcasurj' of Atrcux, domed ^avr at Myccnar, about 1400 b.c., length about 60 yards, 
height about 26 feet; b, gate of the lioneates at Myxenac, width about 10 feel, height about 26 feet. 


On each side of this column, which stands for 
whatever religious power the Mycenacam in¬ 
herited from their Cretan forebears, pose two 
well-modeled lions, which at one time had heads 
of bronze in repousse. This coat of arms unites 
the column or tree worship with the cult of 
force. 

The Domestic Buildings of the Aegean Peoples. 
The rooms of the palace at Knossos were rec¬ 
tangular and square, like those in the £g>'ptian 
and Mesopotamian palaces. They opened upon 
large central courts and in some cases were 
fronted by colonnades. During the last half of 
the second millennium tsvo distinct departures 
from this complex type of dwelling seem to have 
arisen in the Aegean area. The first variation 
may be traced to nomadic peoples from the 
steppes of Asia who wandered south through 
Thessaly, probably before the Dorian migra¬ 
tions. Their tents, when set out with a row of 
rocks around the base, left a plan that show’s a 
semicircular rear wall (Fig. 144<i). In time, 
this apsidal building W’as made into a perma¬ 
nent shrine. At Olympia (Fig. 1446) two of 
these buildings still stand, each about 60 feet 
long; they have been given the name bouleuter- 
ion. I n far-off India, with the coming of Scythian 
peoples, similar tent plans moved down into 
the most ancient les’cls and were taken over to 
l>ecomc the chaityas, or apsidal temples, of 
the Hindu builders. 


The second variant, which became in time 
the most typical of Greek structures, was a 
rectangular wooden building with a gabled 
roof and a porch supported by two front col¬ 
umns (Fig. 145). This building design seems 
to have come from the direction of the Danube 
River valley and the Sw’iss lakes, where ruins 
have been found that antedate the Aegean 
cultures. During the last part of the second 
millennium, it also appears among the ter- 
ramara dwellings and the Hallstatt cultures of 
.'\ustria. The structure is associated with a 
zigzag, or chesTon, type of decoration. In its 
simplest fonn it consists of a rectangular room 
with four central columns sup)>orting a sort of 
clerestory, which gives an opening above a cen¬ 
tral hearth fire. Through this op>ening the 
smoke of the fire escaped. In the citadels of 
Troy, Tiryms, and Mycenae, this type of build¬ 
ing, often modified so that it had two rooms 
behind the |X>rch, served as the central dwelling 
house of the chief. These houses, now called the 
“megara,” always faced a central court and 
were separated from each other by narrow 
passageways through which the rain water 
might run off. In the remains discovered, the 
largest building alw'a\*s shows evidence of hav¬ 
ing l)cen the hall of the king, and as such must 
have been similar in function to the Mesopota¬ 
mian hilani, which was studied in the palace 
at Khorsabad (Fig. 144e) and was found in most 
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Fig. 144.—a, •nnicircular lent plan, Thessaly; boitletUerioH, Olympia; c, megaron, Troy; d, megaron, Tlryns; 
t, ceremonial entrance to palace at Sendschirli;/, proto-Doric tomb, Beni Hasan, Egypt; g, Armenian gabled 
temple from an Assyrian relief in the Louvre Museum; A, facade, megaron, Tiryns; i, rock-cut tomb, Hambarkaia, 
Phrygia. 


of the Hittitc touns of Asia Minor (Fig. 144f). 
The megaron is the most direct progenitor of 
the Greek temple in antis —the temple with the 



Fio. 145.—Mycenaean megaron about 1400 a.c. a, 
facade; A, longitudinal section. {From UHistwr dt 
tart dans tantifuit/, bjt Ptmt and Chipiei; tomUsy of 
Libraitie IlacKttU, Paris.) 


front porch. Relatives of the Aegean peoples 
who lived in Etruria also built this type of 
temple, and it carried over into Roman religious 
usage. 


The earliest megaron at Mycenae (Fig. 1466), 
as restored by Charles Chipiez, shows the 
above type. Here each shaft is cappied by a 
circular member called the “echinus,” which 
grew logically out of the Maltese corbeled col¬ 
umn. This member makes a satisfactoiy’ aes¬ 
thetic transition from the shaft to the square or 
abacus on which rests the long crossbeam of the 
front of the porch. The roof w'as made of round 
poles probably covered with smaller twigs and 
tamped clay. These poles rested upon the front 
beam and their ends made a pattern of circles, 
which persisted as purely architectural decora¬ 
tion late in the development of classical build¬ 
ing. The shafts of the columns rested upon bases. 
When the shafts in this type of building were 
made of wood, some such base was necessary to 
prevent rotting near the ground. 

The fragments that enabled Gharles Chipiez 
to restore the megaron of the second period 
denote a distinct change in the type of column 
emplov'ed and the ornament under the porch 
(Fig. 145). When the northern invaders first 
came dowm into the Aegean area, the Minoans 
probably used them as mercenaries or allies for 
various raids on cities around the Mediter¬ 
ranean. .As is usually the case, these allies came 
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Fig. 146.—Evolution of the Doric colunui. Rnoasos, about 2000 b.c.; early megaron, Mycenae, about 1500 
8.C.; <, late megaron, Mycenae, about 1250 a.c.; </, tomb of Atreus, about 1000 a.c.; building on Fran^ou vase, 
about 700 B-c. 


to dominate the men who employed them. 
They e\’entually destroyed the palace of Knos- 
SOS itself, looting it and taking back with them 
to Mycenae and Tiryns, on the mainland, 
tremendous treasures of gold. They then built 
at Mycenae a second megaron, decorating it 
much more richly, and giving the shafts the 
zigzag ornament of the northern peoples, in¬ 
stead of the purely Minoan columns with 
Egyptian fluted shafts. This same zigzag was 
spread along the lower courses of the house. 
It appears not only in the megara, but also 
upon the shafts of the tomb of .Atreus (Fig. 
146<f). Then, with the coming of the northern 
peoples, they w’erc covered with zigzags. In 
Mycenae, long afterward, Ixrtween the 8th and 
7th centuries b.c., a Doric temple w’as built 
upon the citadel, cutting across the areas pre¬ 
viously covered bv' the megaron. Possibly, the 
descendants of .\gamemnon and the family of 
Atreus, coming upon the cast-dowm shafts of 
the early or Eg\’ptian columns, set them up 
again, only this time, having no interest what¬ 
ever in the religion of the reversed column, they 
used the shaft as wt And it in Greek buildings 
of the classical period. They set it up, in other 
words, with the heavy part down—without a 


base—and fitted a capital to the top, but the 
capital, being the capital of the old reversed 
column, looked curiously out of place (Fig. 
146r). Through the 200 years that followed, the 
Greeks refined this column until it became the 
perfectly balanced architectonic member of the 
Parthenon. 

Dofic and Ionic Art in Asia Minor dining the 
Age oj Anarchy, During the Trojan War, while 
this building was in progress at Mycenae and 
Tiryns, other branches of the invading Achae- 
ans, relatives of the Dorians, conquered Phrygia 
and Lydia in Asia Minor, pushing their out¬ 
posts through the Hittite cities to Armenia, the 
borders of Assyria, and southward into Pales¬ 
tine where they met the Egyptians. Between 
the 10th and 8th centuries b.c. they car\ed 
into the rocks of the hill country* many tombs 
whose facades furnish accurate copies of their 
gabled wooden buildings. The tombs at Anti- 
phellos in Lydia (Fig. 147) indicate the careful 
joining of the wooden beams, the use of the 
round jxile ends as decoration, and the gabled 
construction, without, however, the addition of 
the front columns. In other cases one finds the 
columns attached to the front, and in still 
others, instead of the straight-line gabled roof. 
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Flo. 147.—Rock*cut tomb* in Minor, a, Antiphello*; h, the pointed arch at Pinara; c, AntiphcUo*. 


a roof with a pxjintcd arch surmounted by the 
horns of a bull. 

Southward, where the invading northerners 
met the Egyptian culture in Syria and Phoe¬ 
nicia or on the Island of CN'prus, a modification 
of the palmetto capital was afhxed to the shaft 

the column (Fig. 148). This capital had two 
spiral members coming out, instead of the 
echinus, under the square abacus. The spirals 
give a feeling of resiliency to the construction. 
From this Asiatic direction, then, following the 
path of the Phoenicians selling vases of the 
Cypriote style, comes the Ionic column (Fig. 
14^ which is essentially the slender column 
from the Persian apadana, surmounted by the 
volute capital. 

The Discrete Quality oj Attic Architecture. It has 
been shown that the peculiar quality underly¬ 
ing all Greek pictorial design was the logical 
architectonic structure of the Greek vase. In 
like manner, the fine balance of decorative and 
functional parts typical of the fully developed 
Attic column is comparable to the elegant sim¬ 
plicity of the highly functional spoon or ladle in 
clay, found in the town of Zygouries in Corinth 
(Fig. 149). It was probably manufactured be¬ 
tween 1400 and 1150 b.c. A similar refined 
functionalism characterized the earliest Meso¬ 
potamian pottery, culminating in the gold vase 
from the grave of Shub-ad. This ladle, an 
object of use, displays in the fine combination 
of its balance of parts with refined curves the 
factor that unified the various elements in 
Greek temple building. It seems almost to fit 


the hand. It was made for man. If the reader 
can appreciate its remarkable qualities, he will 
be able to understand the e.xcellcncc of its 
counterpart, the Greek temple. 

The Origins of Greek Literature 

The Rhythmic Quality of Greek Literature 

Greek literature carried much richer philo¬ 
sophic and social implications than did that of 
Eg>'pt and Mesopiotamia, and these implica¬ 
tions w'crc bound up with a far greater degree of 
l>Tic quality. Greek poetry has all the intimate 
charm and freshness of the human soul at that 
happy moment when it first began to sul)stitutc 
science and morality for superstition and 
dogma. Hence the consummation of Greek 
poetry* in the Greek drama produced one of the 
richest social arts the world has known, com¬ 
parable only to the Gothic cathedral and the 
romantic symiphony in its inclusive grandeur. 
The Greek drama may be found, on analysis, 
to consist of the epic folk songs and lyric dances 
of the various Greek triljes. The great tragedies 
of .\cschylus combine soliloquies, half religious, 
half philosophical, with a rich background of 
martial, ceremonial, or purely rhapsodic ac¬ 
tion and the rhythm of the folk soul, incor¬ 
porated in the various choral dances, each of 
which suggests in its movement some distinct 
emotional tone (Figs. 131 and 150). 

Rhythm and Steter as Aids to Expression in Music 
and Verse. In preceding chapters it has been 
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Fic. 148.—Anatic origins of the Ionic column, a, entrance to shrine of mother goddess. Old Babylonian, about 
2000 B.a; h, Hathor pillar, Egyptian, about 900 b.c. {ajtn Gait Habaud); e, gold ornament on silver hairpin, shaft- 
gtave, Mycenae, about 1550 a.c.; J, Egyptian colonnette, about 1000 a.c. {fljter Print iTAvennes); e, termination tree 
of life. Late Assyrian, about 1000 a.c.;/, capital, Megiddo, Palestine, 955 ».c.; e, stele in palace, Khonabad, about 
650 a.c. {after /Vore), 


seen lhai the rhythms of work and war played 
their part in the development of man's first 
poetic and musical utterance. Not content with 
a primitive indulgence in poetr\’ and song, the 
Greeks arranged these utterances in consistent 
sequences and so built up the form now known 
as the drama. In this process they were forced 
to define categorically the effects and uses of 
poetic and musical expression. Tlic first stage 
in the e\'entual scientific definition was a classi- 



Fm. 149.—Clay ladle, Zygouriea, Corinth, c. 1150 b.c., 
length about 8 inches. {Courtesy of the Metrtspolitm 
Aimeum of .4r/.) 


fication of the varied steps used in the dances. 
These steps reproduced the metrical beat of the 
songs sung with these dances. 

The Greeks noticed for the first time that, in 


order to produce a rhythm, some force must 
intervene to divide the uninterrupted How of 
time into portions. When such a force operated 
strongly, they called it “ictus,” or “beat.” The 



Fto. 150.—a, detail, hlaclcfigurrd amphora shoMing 
dance with lyre (l»uvrc Nfturiim); h, detail, Francois 
vase showing rhythm of circle dance, Theseus and 
.Ariadne on Dcloa. 

energy necessary to lift the foot in the dance 
they called the “arsis,” and the lowering of the 
foot with energy, the “thesis.” Sometimes the 
foot w’as lifted slowly and brought dowm rapidly; 
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at otKer dmcs^ the reverse. The del^mori of 
lime in terms of length of beat the Greeks 
called “measure/’ in Greek, from which 

we derive our word “meter.” Long and short 


ing time, the reader must rememberj were not 
invented until the Middle Ages, when their 
need was felt by a pcDplc even more musical 
than the C^rccks. 


PiUHCIPW- ClAWC 


Nainca nf 

Values 

Values, 

note* 

C hara etc fixtics 

Pyrrkic 

ihart shun 



Associated with a War danCr, as In Our Indian war dancri 

Spend cc 

lon^ |t»rvg 

J 

J 

Meaxurtd and slow; ttsed for rcUgious hymm 

Iamb 

short lon^ 


J 

Named after a young girl, lumbe, who puked hm at her 
neighbors; used fur sabres 

■J'rochcc (or Cthioccc) 

lung ahnft 

i 


Lcjn vivacious tha.n the iambus, but also used tn express 
individual feeling. The name ^‘clldtee^' referred to iu 
ueo in choral dancing 

Tribrach 

short nhort short 

1 

A laughing meter used in comedy, suggesting the joUy 
ha^ha-hli at the end of a good joke 

MQ|ki$«LU 

Jong long Wig 

i J J 

Used in solemn religitHrt melodies 

Ana punt 

shun short lung 

^ J 

A marching fool derived bom Spartan military songs; 
used pariieularly in iheairical perfonrtanH:res as the cborui 
cnlefed or left the orchestra 

Paciyl 

long shun shon 

J Jl Jl 

*‘\Vingcd'fooled"; ihc heroic measure of the great epic 
poems 

Amphibrach 

short long short 

;> J J) 

From the island of Crete 

Amphininccr 

long short long 

J J) J 

Also Cretan. This and the amphibrach suggest origins in 
anintal crie*, perhaps the bellowing of bulls 

Bacchius 

sbon long long 

/ J J 

Aaoclatcd with the worship of Dionysus in hts more 
solemn monlenis; used in the dilhyrambic chorus 

Andbacchius 

lung lung short ^ 

J J J) 

The reverse of the Baechius. and similarly u«d 


From Ti S. Oruond^, .-t Suafy Mfirt, De La More Press, Alexander Mtjring, Ltd-, London, England, lUOJ. 


measures parallel, in a way, the stresses of 
rhythm, that is, arsLs—lesser stress in raising the 
foot—and thesis—greater stress in putting it 
down (Fig. I50ii}. 

T/u Kindd <?/ AUtrr. The Greeks seem to have 
differentiated l>etween the various measures by 
giving the short time a value of one, and the 
longer time a value twice as long, so that the 
long w^as measured by the short. Meter, a deh' 
nite succession of Jongs and sliorts, ser%^cd to 
measure the steps of a dance or, equally, the 
syllables in a poem. Each combination of both 
long and short measures the Greeks called a 
poiitSf Of a “foot/’They recognized Uvclvc prin¬ 
cipal types of foot, as well as innttmcrable 
subordinate ones. In the brief table, these feet 
have been listed, along with their values in 
terms of long and short marks and of quarter 
and eighth notes, though musical notes denot- 


Greek Lyri^ Verse 

In general, the more pronounced metrical 
accents arose eitlier in marching songs or in 
songs having to do with the worship of the 
mother goddess and her associate, Dionysus^ 
Purely lyric meter probably had its origin in 
animal and human erics. In the chapter on 
Egyptian art the term “lyric” signified a poetic 
utterance that emixxlied the poet’s own per¬ 
sonal t hough ut and feelings. Such emotional 
expression contrasts wath epic poetry, which 
narrates the experience of others, and descrip¬ 
tive poetry', which attempts to capture the 
movement of nature. The term “lyric" was not 
used by the Greeks, howcv'cr, but invented 
during the R.enaissancc and applied to the 
poetry that the Greeks were thought to have 
sung to the accompaniment of the Ijtc. The 
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Greeks themselves divided this type of poetry 
into three classes, which they calEed the “ele¬ 
giac," the “iambic,” and the “meUc,” depend¬ 
ing on the arrang^emeni, number, and quality 
of the different feet in a Jine. 

Prohobk Otigiit of ihi Oftfk Lyrk m {hr Unos 

Song. All primitis'C people have the tendency' to 
create lyric or self-cjtpressivc poetry accom¬ 
panied by the dance, in connection with the 
formal ceremonies of life* The phenomenon of 
birth, the rite of initiation into manhood, the 
wedding ceremony, and the death or departure 
for the land of the shades, all inspire to special 
poetic iitierance that us neither epic nor simply 
descriptive. The Greeks called i his type of verse 
the “Linos song.” The term “I,inos," arose 
from a pcrsonl heat ion of the departing summer 
as a youth w'ho left his friends w'ith sadness 
for whom the refrain “AL Linon” was sung.^ 
This sadness was not the same as the grief of 
the final departure at death, but rather a kitui 
of preparation for that greater sorrow'. In the 
description of the shield of Achilles a vineyard 
is depicted in W'hich maidens and others gath¬ 
ered grapes while the midst of them a boy 
made pleasant music on a clear-toned vioj, 
and sang thereto a sweet Li nosing with deli¬ 
cate voice; while the rest with feci failing to¬ 
gether kept lirr.c w'ith the music and song,”' 
Such songs early furnished the basis for Chinese 
as well as Greek lyric poeiry. In our ow'n cul¬ 
tural existence something like the Linots song 
finds expression in the work songs of the West¬ 
ern cowhands and (he Negroes. 

EJfgiat: V'fTsr. Since ive have spoken of the 
Linos song as one with slight accents of sorrow', 
let us turn next to the elegy. To the Greeks the 
name did not necessarily mean a poem of death 
but was applied to any x'crse comjxised in an 
elegiac couplet; that is, w'lth a line of dactylic 
hexameter—six-footed—-followed by the so- 
caLLed pentameter, or five-footed, line. It usu¬ 
ally took as its subject matter a celebration of 


warlike exploits, an expression of personal 
philosophy, or a description of the simple pleas¬ 
ures of life, and was recited to the accompani¬ 
ment of the flute, an [nsirument said to itc of 
Phry'gian or Asiatic origin. There Ls a wide 
range of these subjects. One of the earliest of 
the elegies, written by aji Ionian Greek, C'alinus 
of Ephesus (700 B.c.}, w'as obviously a bardic 
cxhorEatiOn to his fclkiw citizens to battle 
against the invading Persians. 

Symonds^s translation of an elegy' by Mien- 
nennus of Smyrna, an Ionian Greek W'ho lived 
near the end of the 7th century b-c,, voices a 
mourning for def>arted joys. The spirit of youth 
and love has deserted an old man, now too 
feeble to appreciate the embraces of his be¬ 
loved Nanno, to whom the | 5 oem is addressed. 

V'lp'hjtrs life of pkg&urc waniing .Vphrodjlr? 

When to the goJd-halrcd |[;rxld«a cqM am I, 

When love and love^i jofi gifts no more detif^ht me. 
Nor atoJen dalliancx;, then I fain Would die! 

Ah! faS r and lovtly bltwm the flowers of youth; 

On men and maEdi they txrautifuJly imilet 
Biut loan eomeii doleful eld, who, void of mih. 
Indifferently afflicu tlie fair and vile; 

Then cares wear out the heart; old eyes forlnrtl 
-Scarce reck chc very sunahiite to behold— 

Ualnwd by youthi, of every' maid (he worn— 

So hard a lot Cod lays upon the old.’ 

Thf Ekgieii: Epigram. CJur modem conception 
of the elegy' has arisen from the fact that many 
of the later Greek poets and philosophers used 
elegiac verse for brief inscrip (ions of a ded¬ 
icatory niiiure, rjr for expressions of love such as 
today we find on birthday cards and valen¬ 
tines. 'Phus this style ls particularly fitting for 
monuments In honor of the dead. In the 10th 
century of the Christian Era the late Greeks of 
the Bvifantinc Empire collected many of the 
elegiac epigraim In an anthology', TA/ GarlDJid 
of F/flUYTj, and it is from thi.s source that we 
have the famous epitaph of Simonides, written 
at ThcnnopyJac: 


'iia: dUctuuon Chap. V, p. 142. 

* The Iliadef Hamer, iranAlated by I.-nng, l<caland Myert, pp. J44—345, The NlacmilLan Company, New York, ItPZ9^. 
' Tranitatcd by J. A. Symundan Sr. 
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Go, pamcis^by, and Sparta tcU 
Obedient ta Ivr lavnt we- fell. 

litDtbic rVrjf. This form, whith usualJy con¬ 
sisted of six iarnbLc feet, was used for biting 
satiric verse by Archilochus, a poet living in the 
7th century a+C* I'rom this association, lambic 
meter during the later development of the 
drama came to suggest a satixicaJ passage. In 
most of the verse of Archilochus, a forerunner of 
the Cynic philosophers, one finds this bitter¬ 
ness, caused, it is said, by a disappointment in 
youthful love, which the poet never outgrew. 
Only in the following poem does Archilochus 
rise to lyric heights. 

Ta&scd on a sea. of troubles. Soul, my Soul, 

Thyself do thou control 

And to the wciiponx of advancing foes 

A Stubborn breast oppose; 

Undaunted ‘mid the hosdle might 
Of squadrons buminj; for the hghl. 

Thine be no boasting when the victor's Crown 
Wins the deserved renown; 

Thine no dejected wmtqw when defeat 

Would urge a base relreatt 

Rrfoicc in Joyous things—nor overmuch 

Let grief thy bosom touch 

^Midst esil, and still bear in mind, 

How* changeful art ihe ways of bumanJElnd,"^ 

Mflic Tctjc. What we today know as lyric 
poetry was further divided into two other kindst 
the mcHc, which was itidividuaJLscic and which 
probably led, in the drama, to the desire for 
the individual pcKormanccs of an actor; and 
the choral, which was developed by the Dorians 
of Sparta. 

In the mclic verse as recited, the rise and fall 
of the voice, accompanied by the music of the 
lyre, created what has ever since been called 
the “melody.” A melic verse b today known as 
a song; the mdic poet w*as a ballad singer. 
According to legend, hb instrument, the lyre, 
was Invented by Hermes, the messenger of the 
gods, but such a lyre had only four strings. 
The ancients believed that the seven-stringed 
lyTC was invented by Terpandcr, a poet of 
Lesbos w ho lived around 660 b>c. 

byj, A. 


Two pnaeLs of Lesbos merit particular atten¬ 
tion. The first, Alcaeus, inventor of the Alcaic 
stanza, was a w*anderer exiled to Eg>*pu Most 
of his life, if we may judge from the fragments 
of poems surviving, was employed in prabing 
Dionysus as the god of wine and forgetfulness. 
Of all the poets of Ijsbos, however, by far the 
most famous was Sappho, a citizen of the town 
of \Iylilenc and a lady of noble birth. All direct 
contemporary evidence tends to show that she 
was a kindly wife and loving mother, but like 
Alcaeus she was driven into exile and Red to 
Dorian Sicily. 

The particular form of verse that Sappho b 
said to have invented appears in the teansla- 
lion by Symonds of her Prayer to Aphrodite^* 
’—Aphrodite, the goddess of love and marriage. 

CUttering-ihrcncd, undying Aphrodite, 
Wile-weaving daughter of high Zcua, I pray thee 
Tame not my soul with heavy woe, dread misires, 
Nay, mjr with Anguiah! 

Sut hither eonie, if ever ci^t at old time 
Thou didit incline and liitenedil to my erying 
And from thy father's palacc down descending 
Cameil with golden 

Chariot yoked: [bee fair swift^nying ipanroivs 
Owr dark earth with niuititndinDU] fluttering 
Pinion on pinion, through middle ether 
Down front heiiven hurried.^ 

Sappho^s poems have served as lamps to 
kindle similar lyric fires in the lives of Western 
poets since the Middle Ages, and their bcautb 
ful combinations of melody and peace appear 
again and again throughout the entire history 
of dramatic ptictry. 

A GIRL IK LOV'E 

Oh, my rweei muther, 'tis Ln v'ain, 

I cannot weave sw oncc 1 WOVe, 

Sd wildered is my heart and brain 
With thinking of that youth I love.* 

Thb theme appears again, greatly elaho- 
rated, as Margate te’s song in Goethc^s Fausi. 

The Dtfrian Choral Lyric. Dorian Sparta, re¬ 
nowned for her powers in war and for her 
increasingly narrow conception of patriotbrn, 

Symonds, Sr. ^Trajislatcd by Thonm* Moore. 


^ Traiulated by William Hay. 
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celebrated in her poetry the Olympian 
local heroes^ and her victories in games or In 
war. Aleman, one of the earliest Dorian puets^ 
danced and sang his pocir>' with the help of a 
chorus and arranged his odes so that the first 
stanza, called the '"'strophcj*'^ was accompanied 
by a movement of dancers tovi^ard the right. 
The second stanza, with a movement to the 
left, was called ^'aniisirophe," a form of venie 
already discussed Irtconnccilonwiih Nfcso|Kiia- 
mian music and poetry'. This formulation of 
dance movements in terms of poetic stanzas 
coiTCSfjOnds to the placing of bands of metrical 
decoration on the Greek vase. Siesichonis, an¬ 
other Dorian, from Sicily, added to each strophe 
a third stanza, called the “cf>odc.” This was 
sung while the dancers stocKl at rest- 

The form of the ode is made clear in the 
famous “First Pythian Ode” by Pindar, great¬ 
est of the Dorian [xhjis, who created most of his 
poems in honor of victors at the games. 

Strophe 

O golden Lyre, 

Apollo’s, dark-haired Mlib«' jeunt heirloDin, 

Alert for whocn 

The dancer’s fooUlep lisCeiu, and the choir 
Of jingrrs wait ihc 
Beginning of the rooind 

Of festal joy, whenever ihy quivering strings 
Strike up a prelude w their Carolines. 

TltOu alakcst tbe Lanced boll of q ueactless fire; 

Vea, drooped each wing that through the aether 
sweeps. 

Upon his sceptre Zeus's eagle sleeps. 

Anlistfii^ie 

The btrd-klng crowned! 

The while thou sheddest n^er hu beaked head l>o%«'ed 
A darkling cloud, 

Sweet seal of the eyelids—and to dreamful suoiKid 
His rippling bark and sides 
Heave wish thy muste** tides; 

Tliou bidst impetunus Ares lay apart 
His kecn^dged spear, and soothe with sleep his heart; 
Thou launchesc at the breasts of gexb, and Uiuml 
As by a spell, they own thy lulling power, 

Latiodcs and the deep-zuned Muses' dower.' 

The music for this ode, which still exLus, will l>e 
discussed under the subject of Creek muiic. 
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drififl md f/tf Dith^etnbk Chtnus. The final 
sizge, the union of die Dorian choral music and 
the individualbtic Dionyaiac inspiration, 'W'as 
attained in the lyrics of Arion. lie combined 
the [WO in a hymn ii> Dionysus; the dithyramb. 
Ills chorus, which included as many as fifty 
pcopte, called for particular ballet training. 
It is not known exactly what changes Arion 
brought aixmt in the patterns of the dance, but 
they unerc significant enough so that antiquity 
accorded to him the honor of being called 
the inventor of the mov'cmcnt that made possi¬ 
ble the tragedy. 

The Epk Hero Tatrs. Of the many compicncnt 
parts of the rich Greek drama, the heroic cpie 
narratives held an inherent dramatic kernel in 
that their subject matter dealt with human 
character acting under the stres of external 
circmmtances. These cirrum.vtanccs were cre¬ 
ated by two warring groiij:)!i of deities, each 
more or less symbolic of the matriarchal and 
patriarchal folk components gradually fusing 
during the Age of Anarchy to form the Hel¬ 
lenic, or Greek, mind- Although only two epics, 
the /f)W and the Odyss^, arc generally known, 
actually there were many cycles of hemic nar¬ 
rative poems in that dancing meter, the dactylic 
hexameter, w'hich has one long beat followed 
by two short beats. These cycles were sung by 
ivandcdng bards lo the accompaniment of the 
harp or the lyre, instruments im]»rted with the 
pattern of the epic from Mesopotamia or 
the Hitttie cities of Asis. Minor. The stories 
arose between the time of the destruction of the 
Greian palace and the fall of Troy—that is, 
betiveen the early part of the 12th century and 
the Sih century b.c. The Iliad and the Odyisfjf 
art know'n to have been either revised or first 
written dow'n in the 6th century under the rule 
of the tyrant Pisistratus in Athens. It w-as at that 
time and under the same beneficent despot 
that the various component parts of the drama 
W'cre brought together. These itvo epics and 
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ihcir lc^-knov%Ti rivals gave rise to the plots 
used by Aeschylus and (he la ter Greek dramatic 
poets. 

One of the stories had to do with the wars of 
ThebeSj a city that long retained Us matriarchal 
worship* This probably gave rise to Aeschylus’s 
drama Tfv StPtn agamst Another story' 

had for its theme the fateful judgment of the 
Trojan prince, Paris, W'hich led to his abduc* 
lion of Helen, wife of the king of Sparta, and 
indircedy to the destruction of Troy* This tale, 
the Cr^fa, came from the bard Stasinus of 
Cyprus* 

Another story, in four parts, which links the 
contest for the arms of Achilles to die taking of 
Troy, Is said to have been writ ten down by 
Lesches of Mytilcnc and was known as the 
"Little Iliad." The AcjjIoi, or home-coming of 
the Greek chieftains, was sung by Aegias of 
Troczen^ and the Sack c/ f/fum, by Arciinus 
from the town of Miletus in Ionia. .A story 
about the ^Amazon queen PcfiihesUea, also by 
Arciinus, was called the AethiopiSf and tells what 
happened from the end of the Umd to the death 
of Achilles. In ail these, the battles betis'een 
invading Dorian tribes and the followers of 
matriarchial cults contnbuted a favorite sub¬ 
ject for the carl test Greek poets* Probably back 
of each cycle of ptxrms lay some real hUtorie 
event, so that the destruction of Troy, called 
in Greek the ‘*Iliupersis," which forms the 
body of the //rW, probably accumulated ele¬ 
ments from the Rnal destruction of the Cretan 
palace by northern wanderers and the expedi¬ 
tion of Agamemnon and his fellow Achaeans 
against the small towu of Troy^ The Odyss^ 
probably narrated the travels of a real man^ 
the home-comings of the Greek chieftains have 
given us such a story' as the Agantemnoji of 
Aeschylus. 

Th^ Social SigmJkaTitt of the Iliad and the Odys¬ 
sey^ h is a.^uined that one man, the blind 
Homer, who lived around 800 f.c,, collected 
the fragments of these hero talcs and swept 
them together from hi? lyre in the music of 


two mighty masterworks. In them he tells how 
Paris, the son of Priam, Ring of Troy, carried 
off Helen, wife of Mcnclaus, King of Sparta. 
Besought by Menelaus, Agamemnon, Lord of 
Tiryns and Mycenae, yvlth many other prinefa 
of Greece, among them C}dysseus of Ithaca, 
besieged Troy for ten years. Having finally 
captured the city through the stratagem of 
Odysseus, the Greeks flashed the news from 
mountain top to mountain top until it at last 
reached Myccnat. Then Odysseus, sailing 
homcw'ard, circumnavigated the Mediterra¬ 
nean, presaging the colonial glory' of the Greek 
cUy-states. 

Great-hearted men were Greek warriorti who 
fought and spoke w'iih the fury of the tempest. 

... but Hector diiaiag with Eire on alf tidcj, leaped 
on the throng; and fell upon thein, aa when beneath the 
rtann-cJcHidii a fleet wave neared of (he Wtndij fjtig 
ett a xwSft ship, and ihe u all hidden wth fciacn, and 
the dread bla&t of the wind roatl against the sail, and 
the sailors fear, and tremble in their heam, . . . even 
lO the Spirit was torn in thi; breasts of the AchaiaiM.* 

Such w'ord pictures as. the above not only 
added their element of richness to the dramatic 
performance, but passages that depict objects 
from the Golden .Age of the lost Utopian .Atlan¬ 
tis also challenged the vase painters, goldsmiths, 
and sculptors to surpa.ss these masterpieces. The 
description of the dancing groups on the shield 
of Achilles has the same lyric quality as the 
Parthenon frieze by Phidias; in like manner, 
the story' of the Iliuporsis has the rcstramed, 
momimcntal qualities of the later paintings by 
masters like Dourls and Polygnotus. 

Furthermore, the character sketches of heroes 
such as Nestor, Agamemnon, Achilles, and 
Odysseus portrayed real people rather than 
supernatural lieings like Gilgamesh. Even the 
Greek counterpart of Gilgamesh, the demigtxi 
Hcraklcs, appealed to the Greeks Ijccause of his 
human qualities. These chararierizations gave 
strength to the drama of .Aeschylus. 

The Cultural Origins of Greek Drama. The 
Greek epic, like the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 


’ T7u UtaJ ej i/awifr, translatrd by LanK, Leaf, and My™, p. J7S, The Macmillan Company, New Yttrk* 1929. 
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was a voyage of tlic soulj even in ihc case of 
Odysseus, into the very realm of the shades. 
Like the Mesopotamian Gilgamcsh epic, ii tells 
of the earthly trials of an ennobled l>eing em¬ 
battled by fate, and of the fickle goddess of love* 
And yet the Greek epic differs from and rises 
abtn^e the others, in that it presents the stories 
of Living men who arc in some respects better 
than the very' gods they are forced to serve. 

In the discussion of the Egy'piian religion it 
has been pointed out that the ritual symboliz¬ 
ing the death, partition* and resurrection of 
Osiris offered an opportunity for a religious 
dramatic representation, such as was later to 
grow Into the Christian office of the Mass* In 
the ^Mesopotamian religious rites, two stories, 
one dealing with, the undcnvorld sojourn of 
Ishtar and che other with the death and l>e- 
wailingof the young beloved, Tainmuz-.'^donis, 
became the Linos song, half sung, half danced, 
and acted by the votaries of Ishtar, In the 
union of all these discrete elements into one 
well-rounded performance lies the great con¬ 
tribution of the Greek dramatists, 

Thf Uchalarh IheQrxrs as to tht Origin nj Grftk 
Drama. The many scholars who have attempted 
to show' that the Greek drama develoyied from 
one or another of a number of folk customs 
have [lerformed invaJuabIc service in laying 
bare ail the origins. Early scholars were led 
astray by Aristotle* who in his otherwise valu¬ 
able analysts of the drama in the fraginentary' 
Poftits tried to derive all dramatic fxietry from 
one source—the dithyrambic satyr choruses of 
the Peloponnesus, .\ristntle also did later critics 
a real disservice in contrasting what he calls 
^Mramaiit" poetry w'ith epic poetry'. Actually* 
as W'C shall see, the dramatic Includes epic 
verse as well as lyric, iambic, choral, and a ht>st 
of other forms. 

Pickard-Cambridge, in his Dithramh^ Vrag- 
rdy and Comtdy, has made a valuable contribu¬ 
tion by showing that Greek drama did not 
arise from purely ritual observance at the tomlis 
of the ci™ heroes or from the fertility rites* An¬ 
alyzing the comedies of Aristophanes, Piekard- 


Cambridge shows that each has about ten 
different types of poetic utterance* As will be 
seen in the study of a play by Aeschylus, each 
type of poetry with its own [jeculiar rhythm 
must have produced in the audience a different 
emotional tone. I’his observation in turn leads 
to the dlsco'vcry' of some general laws concern¬ 
ing dramatic values which wdll aid in judging 
the excellence of such a modem technique as 
that of the motion picture* More than any 
other dramatic form since the time of the 
Greeks, the moiiun picture depends for its cfTcc- 
tsvencss on rhythmical patterns. 

Tht Origin of Jragtdv. The meaning of trag¬ 
edy seems to be inextricably IxJund up tviih the 
idea of struggle, defeat, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion, Great tragedy in the course of its dc^'dop- 
mciit usually shows the body overcome but the 
spirit rewarded and triumphant. The dramatist 
may picture rewards as achieved upon earth 
or a.s achieved in a spiritual realm. The Greeks 
pictured lioth types of rewards, but Greek trag¬ 
edy differs esitentially from the more primitive 
rrligiuLis forms in placing vastly more emphasis 
on the psychological aspect of the struggle than 
on a contemplation of the goal. 

Greek tragedy found Its inspiration in the 
god Dionysus, who with his wine changed men 
into strange shapes and brought out the inner 
truth of their he’mg. He it w'as who, because of 
his inti mate know'ledge of their mnermost se- 
creLs; enchanted the women and made them 
run after him in choral procession. The very 
son of the mother gfjddess, he paruwk of the 
womanly wisdom of Ishtar. On the ancient 
harp of .Shulwad from Sumerian Ur (hig- 
Chap, V) we saw' the first Dionyaiac proces¬ 
sion* perhaps an ancient drama. In the panel 
above, the hero Gilgamcsh strangles two lions* 
During the desperate moment w'hcn The human 
soul thus overcomes the animal forces in its own 
nature bringing out of the disordered mind 
some new vision of social unity—so'ine new 
truth—a great drama is brought to birth. Out 
of Mesopotamia and Palestine, then, through 
the half-Greek, half-Hittite country of Phrj'gia, 
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came ihe idea of inward strugjilc essential lo the 
iivorship of Dionysus. To the accompanimem 
of the shrill-voiced Huie, his votaries^ the cory^- 
bantes^ danced and sang ihc joy of the spring, 
the autumn Linus song of sorrow, and the all- 
revealing magic of the wine. 

During the Age of Anarchy, the satyric choral 
dance with strophe and antistrophe, like the 
song of David, was danced by people dressed 
as w'Cre those on ihc harp of .S hub-ad—the 
satyrs with horses’ cars and tails, the fauns with 
goats' hoofs and horns, and the sileni like the 
scorpion man with the ajxnropaic face. I'hia 
choral dance was also used by Arion, who 
developed it in the northern Peloponnesus un¬ 
til one, Pratinas, created a true dramatic fonn 
by adding a speaking part for the leader, who 
was called the “chory phaeiis,’" Pratinas brought 
this new creation from the town of Phlius to 
Athens, where during the latter part of the 6th 
century b,c* it developed into the satyr play or 
satire. 

Union of IJms S&ng andikf Htro Th/r, In ihc 
mean lime, probably in the village of Icaiia, 
the more solemn Linos songs that dealt with 
death and sorroiv became linked svith the 
stories of Dionysus and gradually c^fpanded to 
tcU of ihc fate of some of the local heroes, in 
talcs such as were licmg sung by the Homeric 
bards. Epigones of Sicyon, the first tragic pcjct, 
linked a tragic chorus with such a recital at the 
behest of the tyrant Cieisthcncs. From hero 
stories, which were called dramas, Thespis 
created something corresponding to the satyr 
play with its choryphacus by adding an actor 
who could take the part of the hero. Then the 
tragic choruses and the satyr plays were put 
together on one bill and played for ihe spring 
festival at .'\thens in honor of Dionysus. 

Thus at last the two sides of the nature of 
Dionysus—the solemn, godlike aspect and the 
animal, grotesque element—expressed in the 
choral lyrics of Arion and the Linos-song hero 
talcs with their epic backgrounds, made ptjs- 
sible the supremely noble drximauc jicrform- 
ance found in the w'orks of Aeschylus and 


Sophocles. Early in the 5th centurj' a.c. the 
literary form was improved, first by the intro¬ 
duction of a prologue of set spccehcs delivered 
by a chorus leader, whu became a separate 
actor, nc.xt by the introduction of a second 
actor and a stage under Aeschylus, and finally 
by the introduction of a third actor and scenery 
by Sophocles. 

Th^ Oiigins oj Comedy. 'The origins of comedy 
were as diverse as those of tragedy. Many of the 
elementary comic situations were first devised 
and played In the Dorian lands of Sicily and 
southern Italy. 'The comic or grotesque spirit 
in dramatic literature fjcars the same relation¬ 
ship to the more unified tragedy and satire aa 
docs the Gorgon grotesque to the figure of a 
Greek goddess. The intent of the ancient com¬ 
edy at first seems lo have less of the aspect of 
clownishness and in the hands of Aristophanes 
developed definite social goals, h then uxjk on 
the unified form of the already developed trag¬ 
edy and left buffoonery to the iiatyr play» 

The Place of Music in Greek Life 

iTic diversity of rhythms and scales used by 
the many highly individualistic Greek trtljes 
was so great that the theonsts of Greco-Roman 
times listed fifteen clalKimic scales, or modes, 
each of which had eighteen notes. To make the 
matter a bit more complicated, one ancient 
writerj AIypiu.4, recognized forty-five different 
scales of eighteen lioics. Only one knowTt race 
of jjcopic today has a more complicated fornxal 
system of music—the Hindus. Since authorities 
by no means agree on what qonstituied the 
Greek scales, one can only surmise a few general 
principles, based upon hiscoric evidence, which 
give a general notion of Greek music—a notion 
at least compatible with what is known of the 
development of the other arts. 

Thr^ Archaic or Formative Fetiod. Music in the 
primitive sense of the term—that is, without 
notation — accompanied every' activity of Greek 
life during the formative period. Work in the 
field and on shipboard, the various festival 
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Fm 3, Ibl. —Tat>le of Grwk inodet. Bcloiv, right, monochord from mnimtaini of K-cjitucky, 


dances, the epic narrative of Homcrj the phi- 
losophy of Hesiod and Heraclitus, all were per- 
formed lo music. Each of the poems discussed 
not only had its distinctive rhythmical measure 
but Its musical accompaniment on the flute or 
lyre in separate scales associated with the home¬ 
land of its com|.>nscr+ 'the Olympic jijamcs, in* 
stiluted in 77d b.c., opened with blasts on a 
war trumpet called the *'phormynx.-^ Such in- 
stnimenis were used also for sii^naling from 
place to place* Women played upon the lyre 
or the flute for a household diversion; the old 
men of the family handed down ballads, coin- 
nccting them wdlh their ancestors who led 
Achaean triljes from the north; and the shep¬ 
herd Ixiys in the hills played U|Jon the syrinx, a 
set of reed pipes dedicated to Pan, the spirit of 
vitality In nature (see FI^. Chap. III). 

7'Af insirmnfJits. The philosophic poetry' and 
firsi exercises in mathematics W'erc sting to the 
accompaniment of the lyre. The early Greek 
philosopher-mathematician, Pythagoras, made 
music the very spiritual center of hLs philosophy* 
He invented the monochord (Fig. I5l, right), 
which was essentially a one-string lyre^that 
is, a string stretched over a sounding board 
w-ith a movable bridge. When the bridge stood 
under the center of the string, the note sounded 


was what we today call eight tones above the 
note that sounded w'hen the string was open. 
If the bridge was placed tuvo-thirds of the way 
along the string, the note sounded five tones 
alxive the original; if three-quarters of the way, 
four tones from the original. Now', if four mono- 
chords with these dificrent bridges were all 
struck at once, the resulting sound made a 
perfect chord, the effect of which was pleasing. 
It L? said that Pythagoras invented a lyre cm- 
Ixdying this principle. Whether that is true or 
not, the Greeks of the 6th century a.o. had 
begun to devise a means for measuring the 
dLsiance bctw'ccn tones in mathematicid terms, 
^ince the students learned the beginnings of 
mathematics along with the*dance and the 
dcdaniaiion of |ioctry, no schoolroom, as shoivn 
in vase painting, is without a pair of flutes, a 
lyre, or even cyTnbals hanging upon the wall 
alongside trophies and a birch rtxl. From these 
va,ses, from one or tw'o actual instruments found 
in matuiscriptfi and upon stone walls, as well as 
from the work of early artistic cridcs, one can 
picture with sO'me degree of accuracy the devel¬ 
opment of Greek music. During the formative 
period, there were at least three instruments— 
the lyre, the cithara, and the double flute or 
aulos (Figs* 126 and 133). The lyre (Fig. 1 50), 
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shown in the bonds of Akacus and Snppho, 
had sev^n strings—enough in pJav an ociavc* 
Thi Dorian Lyre, The legendary, earliest 
Greek scale is thought to have been a simple 
downw^ard s«iuencc of four notes^ called the 
^‘Dorian tctrachord.” These notes were proba¬ 
bly the same as those from E above middle Ck 
do'W’^n to B below. OljiTnpmj a Bute player of 
the 6th century b.c., supposedly added four 
notes—the so-called teirachord of Ol^impus— 
which moved down the stale from A to F* 'Ilie 
entire sequence of eight notes was called 
the ^^Doric heptachord” or “IForian mode,” 
the type of music to which Homer's Iliad or the 
great philosophic hymns of Flesiod were sungr 
As each locality had its own native instru¬ 
ments and as no two ciiy-siaics seem to have 
had the same scale, one can see that there must 
have been many types of music for the art 
critics to extol or criticize. Plato thought that 
the Lydian mode, a little lower than the Dorian 
and probably coinciding with our major scale 
of C, was highly sensuous, perhaps because it 
was usually associated with the w’orship of the 
mother goddess and played upon the flute A 
7'Ar Doable Fluif, or Auios. 'Fhc double flute, 
or aulofi (Fig. 133), Ls thought to have been in¬ 
troduced by Olympus, who came from Phrygia. 
TbU instrument probably used a movable reed, 
like that of the clarinet or oboe, fastened imide 
the two bull]* near the mouthpiece. The higher 
of the two pipes, a fixed tone, blew' eaniinu- 
ously as the aulode (aulos player) played a 
melody dow'u the scale on the other pipe. This 
instrument, the primitive ancestor of the bag- 
pipxs, usually accompanied the violent dances 
of the w'Orshipers of Dionj'sus, as well as the 
iambics and elegies. 

The Scales of the Clihara. The evthara (Fjg, 
126), a larger, more completely developed form 
of the lyre, w^as an instrument capable of being 
tuned in scv'cral modes. It is possible that the 
handle of the croasbar on which the strings were 


fastcnctl coultl lie tumetl slightly, tightening 
all of them, mi that with one simple action the 
jjlayer could change from the lower, Lydian 
mode to the higher, Dorian, lltc ptiedc pas¬ 
sages of the Greek drama called for different 
rhythms and therefore for differing modes. By 
the time of Plato, nine scales or modes were 
recognized, of which the Dorian, Lydian, and 
Phiy'gian, w'ith perhaps the mbtolydian and 
Aeolian or hypodorian, were considered funda¬ 
mental. The hyper-Phiy'gian, a mode from .Asia 
Minor also called the “Ionian,” accompanied 
certain types of poetry*. Two other modes, the 
hyper-Lydian and hypolydian were abo recog¬ 
nized. The brief table (Fig- 151) shows how* to 
play these modes upon the piano by using the 
white keys. When a simple melody such as 
“My Country, his of Thee” is played in the 
Lydian mode (our scale of C), it sounds natural 
to us. Whien it is played in any of the other 
modes, it sounds Greek. 

Summary 

The diverse origins of Greek art traced in 
this chapter account for those rich associational 
values that constitute a |>eremiial appeal to a 
wide variety of |)eople. Three chief cultural 
influences united to create (1) the style of the 
Minoan palaces, (2) the Doric and tonic as¬ 
pects of Greek art, and (3) the Attic style. 
These inBucnces came from prehistoric Euro¬ 
pean and West Mediterranean areas where peo¬ 
ple liv‘ed on a paleolithic and neolithic level, 
from Egypt, and from Mesopotamia. 

The European prehistoric cultures contrib¬ 
uted a fresh physloplaslic outlook and techno- 
morphic designs, particularly the spiral band. 
From the Egy*ptians came a geometricized 
formal style. The Mesopotamian people iranS’- 
milted compositions in which natural forms— 
plant, animal, and human—wxrc rendered in 
curvilinear designs of great s^tality. In Crete, 


^Thc muolydian mode, a w‘hole-ion«3 jrab rrarhing from £ to £, was ■lacrrd to the aun-gnd H^Unas-ApoJlo; 
the Phrygian, to Zewa; and the Dorian, to Am, the god of war. As each gtjd was rcprwmted by a planet, the 
Pythagorcacs appropriately spolcC of mufiC of the apherea.’^ 
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the European and Mesopotamian motifs com¬ 
bined in the remarkably fine Kamarcs and 
palace pottery- All three styles united In the 
colored mural compK)si lions as well as In the 
sculpture^ All were slightly domixiaicd by a 
playful phy^sioplastic tendency. 

Following the dispersion of the Minoan style, 
as the northern Cclio-Gennanic invaders oc¬ 
cupied the Aegean area, the prevailing artistic 
influence in the southwestern Dorian territory^ 
gradually became that of the Egyptians. The 
Mesopotamian influence dominated in the 
northeastern Ionian towns. During the ftth and 
7th centuries u.c., Athenian potters and sculp¬ 
tors arranged the human figure with a strict 
geometric plan as a basis for composition. 
Gradually they brought more and more life 
into their portrayal of action, illustrating the 
eternal struggle between heroes associated with 
the old underworld deities and those descended 
from the new Olympian sky-gods. Eventually, 
in the 6th century b.c., Dorian and Ionian 
elements united in pictorial and sculptural com¬ 
positions w'hich surpassed, in richness and 
strength, the Work of the Minoan artists. 

Accompanying this development in the 
graphic and plastic arts went a similar develop¬ 
ment in poetry and music. TIte delight of the 
Greeks m the dance rhythms of their poetry 
combined with the ever-present tendency to 
Iseiicr their creations in contests of ariistic skill. 
The fresh, human, psychological interest of the 
Greek stories made their productions more in¬ 
teresting than those of cither the Egyptians o^r 
ihc Mesopotamian.^- Of primary^ importance 
in the development of poetry^ and music was 
the manner in which the Greeks dramatically 
expressed their emotions in different types of 
meters, each meter being particularly a|>pro- 


priaie to the feeling it strove to express. A 
knowledge of the various types of Greek poetry', 
with their characteristic meters, is advisable 
for an understanding of European verse and 
dance. 

Starting with Doric hero simgs and Ionian 
Linos songs, the Greek poets created the Greek 
drama which eventually l>ecame asscxiiaicd 
with the w'orship of Dionysus. Music conlritH 
uied to this development. Instruments, scales, 
and melodies, accompanying all the discrete 
styles, retained their individual characteristics, 
so that each type of scale or mode symbolized 
the qualities of the deity or folk with w hich It 
bad been cannccied. 

The remarkable unifying creative power of 
the Greek mind becomes apparent only after 
a study of the diversity of formative influences 
underlying the magnificent creations of the Ai¬ 
de style during and just after the Golden Age 
of Pericles. The univ'crsalh' admired dramas of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, the Parthenon, the 
sculptures of Phidias grew from the rough 
ground, just replow'ed here. In them the idea 
of beauty as a significant factor in art reached 
its fullest visible definition. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


Greek Art — Social, Political, and 
Philosophical Backgrounds 


They told me, Hcrockituii, they told me ynu were 

They brought roe hitler newi to hear aod tatter tears 
Kf shed. 

I wept, as 1 rcinembcred], how afien you and 1 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent tiEro dawn 
the iky. 

And now that ihou art Lyings my dear old Cariao 
guest, 

A handful of gray aHhes, long, long ago at rest, 

SbJl are thy pleasant voiees, thy nightingalesi, awake, 

For Death, hc takech all away, but them he cannot 
take. 

“EutotAC Epic Rah'’^ 


T he previous chapter showed ihe di¬ 
verse origins of HeUcnic art. In the 6th 
century b.c., two opposing tendencies, 
usuaJJy called the Doric and the Tonic, united 
to form one of the two great original art styles 
of the Western world. The beginnings of scien¬ 
tific inquiry' and free ardsdc Invention already 
discernible in the fith century grew rapidly, 
bringing a freedom from the Egyptian super¬ 
stitious belief in permanence and the Meso¬ 
potamian reliance upon force and power. The 
primitive fetlshistic religions gave way to an 
aesthetic anthropomorphism and eventually led 
to the ethical concept of a spiritualized deity, 
who united the attributes of revealed truth, 
man-like reason, and beauty. To understand 
this significant change in the human mind, one 
must study the social and political backgrounds 
of Attic thought and the beginnings of that 
mental exercise which the athletic Greeks called 
phihscphla. 


Social and Political Backgrounds 
of Attic j\rt 

Historically, the Age of the Thalassqcrais, or 
seafolk, w'hich was one of anarchy, gradually 
gave way to an era in which a number of city* 
states, including the Dorian cities of Sparta, 
Corinth, and Thebes, and Ionian Athens, capi¬ 
tal of Attica, began to approximate more or 
less democratic forms of government. These 
city-states were at first ruled by feudal lords 
who acted in council^ — ^a form of government 
called an “oligarchy." Athens was the first to 
outgrow oligarchy and to reach a condition 
where every citizen had an equal voice in elect¬ 
ing or banning state ofEciais. Her lawgivers, 
such as Draco and Solon, first codified, then 
equalized the laws, thus giving the lower classes, 
including craftsnncn and merchants but except¬ 
ing the Jow'cst stratum, uhieh was made up of 


slaves, CIVIC nghts approximating those of the 
^ This epigram by Callicoachus dates from c, 260 b.g. The tramlaiion U by W. J. Gory, 
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warrior kniglils who cUlmcd descent from the 
old hulf-mythical heroes. This new' freedom of 
opportunity far uIL brought with it an art that 
seems more realistic than the l>est of the Cretan 
paJacc Styles or the works of artists under 
Akhcnaten in Egypt. 

The Ariisik Suprerftaey oj Aiheni. Two cities, 
Corinth and Athens, early became rivals in 
trade and sent their long ships^ laden with 
potteiy^, oils, and wine, to colonies and cities in 
evcr>^ part of the Mediterranean- In the quality 
of their artlsiie wares they surpassed their S^t- 
ian competitor, Phoenicia. In time, the AthC” 
nians, combining astute business ai>iUty with 
sharp political practice, brought Athens to the 
headship of the Ionic states, making her a huh 
wark against Asiatic conquerors from Persia 
on one side and the military despotism of Sparta 
On the other. The art goods of Corinth were 
then put out of the market to remain eclipsed 
until Athens and Sparta had worn themselves 
out in useless wars, and until Alexander—Mac¬ 
edonian dictator—had overcome all three. Be¬ 
fore this denouement, Athens stood as the center 
of the Hellenic tvorld and for a short space of 
lime during the 5th century h.c, supported a 
score of artUts whose names have become syn¬ 
onymous with the idea of beauty and the classi¬ 
cal style. This brief period was the so-called 
Golden Age of Pericles (Fig. 152.). 

The Athenian, or Attic, style achieved its 
great unity Ix^tween 44S and 429 b.c., at the 
time of Pericles, the first great democratic 
Statesman of history. .Attic art runs through 
two stages of development, w-hlch must be un- 
dcFStocxi if one is lo grasp the remarkable unity 
it achic\’ed in the bands of the sculptor Phidias, 
the architects Ictinus and Callicrates, the 
painters Brygos and Polygnotus, and the dra- 
made poet Aeschylus. 

The Democfaik B^ickgrounis o/ Pefkk&n AtL 
The condition of freedom or servitude under 
which the artist works, by emphasizing his pro¬ 
pensity to conserv'aiism or experimental inden¬ 
tion, inevitably influences his style. The arti-'it! 
of the lime of .Akhenaten and of the Late 


Minoan period created with a Jme d"esprit un¬ 
known to the dynastic artbts of Lg>pi and 
Mesopotamia, In Athens, religious, political, 
and aesthetic discussion reached a degree of 



Fffi, 152.— Pcridici, sdtcif Crcsilu, c. +40—430 B.c. 
thsun life MM, Vai tcftii Rcptne. nj Lejfh^oi-ncgu,'^ 


freedom ne^'tr before known and from xhh 
spirit of free inquiry rose the great art of the 
Pcriclcan Age. With this in mind, let us exam¬ 
ine briefly some of the institutions that made 
such democracy possible. 

It can be said with justice that, during the 
last days of Pericles, Athens was the most demo¬ 
cratic city in the world. At that lime the city 
had 120,000 in habitants^ Although democratic 
privileges did not extend to all classes., the free 
inhabitants—excepting w'omen, children, and 
resident farmers—w'cre for the most part eligi¬ 
ble 10 vote. .About 30,000 of the men above the 
age of eighteen were entiiled to meet in the 
eff/edW, or Athenian assembly, and could par- 
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lake in discLuslon while casting iheir vote^ upon 
ihc questions of the hour. The most im|xirtant 
selection ihc assembly was required to make 
was that of the ten or generalsj who 


League^ which paid her a large annual tribute 
for the protection her fleet afforded against 
piracy. She also held, certain state propertieSj 
such as the silver mines at Laurlmnj which 



Fio. 153.—The Aeropolu, Atherw. Chief tM-iiWingi erected by Pcriclca wiih public funds (reitaraticdi bjf I^mliert, 
]S77). Lower circular Odct>a; upper rii^hi-centcf, the Parthenon; tipper lehp Brechiheum and manumentBl 
statue of Atherva; bekiw Alhcna, ccmnonial j^ateway oT Pmpylaeum; left of Prapyloeum, library a^nd picture; gal¬ 
lery; light of Piropylacum, amail Temple of Victory {Nike Apleros), Other buildings and tnontimecils erected by 
leading citizens. iJO«aie^ vf tniiituit of FranCr^ fnm St/HtummU miifptetf d’ 


not only ser%'cd as coinmanders of the united 
forces of army and oa^’y but also had charge of 
foreign diplomacy and the reception of am¬ 
bassadors from neighboring slates. Besides the 
assembly, another representative body, the 
boult, or council, was scicctcdi by lot from the ten 
Attic tribes. Its fifty members were called ci¬ 
ders. Since citiaens became eligible for mem- 
bership at the age of thirty, it would seem that 
the ancient Greeks reached maturity sooner 
than do 20th-century Americans. The chief 
functions of ihc council were the framing of 
ia%v5 to be passed upon by the assembly and the 
disbursement of public funds. 

GovtTJWjfnlal Controi of Fiinimfs and the Effmt 
on ArU The public fund.<i controlled by the coun¬ 
cil were derh'ed from various sources. .Athens 
numbered many allied cities in the Delian 


produced a steady revenue. Finally, she im¬ 
posed tariff duties and sales ta.xes, as well as a 
residence tax on foreigners. 

Just as the government was a communal 
affair, so artistic undenaklngs exacted contri¬ 
butions from all. The chief citizens of patriotic 
mind Were forced by custom to pay for many 
of the games, fesdvaLs, and religious proces¬ 
sions, and to subscribe to public-works projects. 
The theatrical festivals particularly were sup¬ 
ported by citiisens called **chqiragi,” each of 
whom paid some dramatist to train his chorus 
for a performance, 

Tk^ Athtnian Ute of Lrinire in th^ Dnrlapmrnt 
of Pftiiosaphv and drL If the Athenian govern¬ 
ment expiected much of its citizens, it accorded 
them numerous benefits in return. Civil and 
military scivdces were paid from public funds. 
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From government cofTers, also, came bonuses 
and pensions, \vhich were granted to the poor 
as welJ 35 to orphans of soldiers killed in the 
vs^ars. In add! don to enjoying finaneial security, 


power between revolutionary democratic forces 
and the conservative oligarchical party, stands 
as a work of govemmcnial an, and as such it 
has been studied by all succeeding democratic 



Fidt 154.—The AcrDpolis lc:Hiny. Right, cisic theater of Dinnysus; lower left, Roman theater of flrriMics AtlicuS 
on site of Odcon; upper Icfl^ Propylaeuin; upper center, ParthcnDii and ^reclilheum ; IJCt^'etn R^nhepon and 
Errehtheum, fouEldaiLCU» of Hekatompcckin, a CQiiiK;il Il.tll W temple buUt on tiu: site of ancient incRaron of the 
Mycenaean Idnga of Athens. {pouTtrsj c/ Vicltff AUtH,) 


the Athenians employed an abundance of slave 
labor. 

As a result of these financial and socLat ad¬ 
vantages, the citixeas of the Coldcn Age had 
leisure—leisure to enjoy art and the argumen¬ 
tative mental citercisc that eventually created 
a philosophy of artistic I King—and excess en¬ 
ergy for building the Parthenon. In the Roman 
era, as in our own, that energy' might have been 
ti5ed to create ostentatious dw'ellings, great pri¬ 
vate estates, and still larger fortunes. The 
Greeks, apparendy, looked upon such scLT-glo- 
rification as dangerous and abnormal. Usually, 
citizens who showed any^ sign of it were ban¬ 
ished to other countries (Fig. 153). 

The political construction of Athens during 
the Golden Age of Pericles, with its balance of 


governments. The qualities of political leader¬ 
ship displayed by the art-loving Pericles should 
not be minimized, however. In the troubled 
years followittg his death, Athens found to her 
sorrow that more than anything else she needed 
his intelligent guidance (Fig. 154), 

Tht li^fdknrsses of Aihrrjiaji Orninctaty, A pau¬ 
city of competent leaders, coupled with the 
forces of reaction within the Athenian state 
eventually caiL'fed the downfall of the great city- 
'ITic men who succeeded Pericles lacked the 
foresight necessary to pursue a balanced inter¬ 
national policy. The art of politics depended 
too much uptJn dialectic and not enough upon 
a sound program. Eventually, Athens W'as em¬ 
broiled in a series of w'ars with Sparta, which 
so weakened all the Greek city-states that they 
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fell easy prey to the half-barbariart dictators^ 
Philip and Alexander of Maeceton* It i& aa 
thoug^h today democratic counincii such as the 
United StatcSi Great Britain^ and Canada—^ 
should decide to light one another for colonies 
in the Orient. As a result^ they would soon be 
mastered by some dictatorial or undtmocralic 
nadojih 

I>c3pite the loss of Athenian freedom in the 
laic Sth century ax. and despite successive 
generations of tyrannical governors^ both Greek 
and Roman, Athens long remained the center 
of world culture. The Athenians, conquered 
politically, became, as slaves, the school¬ 
teachers of the ancient world. In the 4ih cen¬ 
tury, however, their civic building lost its fine, 
simple unity, their sculpture lost its inner 
power. As slaves, the Greeks then lived in fear 
and fantas>\ Thw could dream and act, but 
they could no longer create in the free style of 
free men. 

The Poetic Beginnings of Philosophy 

In the preceding chapterswe traced the rcH* 
glous l>ackground of folklore and myth from 
w'how rich associational patterns the subject 
matter of the arts arose. In Athens at the time 
of Pericles the mass of common people still 
l>clievcd in two great groups of deities—the 
Olymipians, ruled by Zeus, and the earth-god- 
desses, led by Demcier. These deities, however, 
had become so humanized and familiar that 
they were only half bclici,'ed in and were taken 
seriously only in times of trouble. In their stead, 
to supply an explanation of human action and 
natural appearance, the Greeks began to sub* 
stliuie the art of philosphy. As this pursuit 
Influenced the entire pattern of the Greek mind 
for the three centuries follo%ving and as its chief 
concepts had an important place in the devel¬ 
opment of medieval and Renaissance arts, it 
warrants study as forming part of the social 
background out of which the artist created. 

TAr PhiloSGphfr as Po^t. Plato, who with 
Akhenatcn holds a place in history as one of 


the first really civilized men, said with reason 
that all philosophers could be called I’noets. lie 
described his master Socrates as a poet who 
set (he fables of Aesop in verse and composed a 
hymn to Apollo just before he w'as sent to death. 
The term “philosophy”—in Greek 
—means by derivation love of wisdom. Phi¬ 
losophy consists of two elements—the in- 
spiraitonal or psychological-religious and the 
observ'ationaJ or scientific. 'Fhc inspirational 
element, of great importance in understanding 
art, will be considered first. Hesio<i, an epic 
poet a.ssoclatcd in Greek tradition with Homer, 
founded this branch of philosophy, abcut the 
year 800 B.e. 

Hfsttxrs Exphnafion of Crealhn and ikf ProAfftn 
(f Strife. Jn hts poem The Theogony, Hesiod 
explained the origin of the universe and the 
gods, telling hew they evolved from a mixture 
of chaos, earth, hell, love, and night. In most 
details Hesiod^s poem fellows the Mesopota¬ 
mian creation myth. It dilfers in taking on a 
more personal tone as Hesiod begins to explain 
the relationship between the gods and man. 
For example, he tcUs how- Prometheus, an earth 
giant, in his determination to help man, like 
the tieneficeni Ea of the Sumerians, stole from 
Zeus the secret of fire. Zeus, In retaliation, not 
only chained Pnoinciheus to a ruck but, to 
punish man, commissioned Hephaestus, the 
blacksmith god, to create Pandora, the first 
woman. 

The story has two points of philosophy be¬ 
yond the grasp of more primitive people. (1) 
The name "Prometheus” means forethought, 
the vcr>' quality that distinguishes man from the 
animals. (2) The stor>' attempts to explain the 
very real mental difheukies that arise between 
the sexes as soon as they abandon the strict 
taboos that keep them contented in primitive 
societies. 

.Another of Hcsiodls poems, the Worhs anti 
Days, consists of a collection of moral nia_xim.s, 
descriptions of farm life, and a calendar of days 
lucky or unlucky for doing particular things. 
In considering the actions of mankind, as the 
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following lines show, Hesiod recognised (he 
problems raised by competition. 

So, aftrr all. (here wa^ noE kind 0^ Strife alunC, 
bill all over She car(h there *re two. Aa for the one, a 
^riAtl wuLild praise her when be came to understamJ lier; 
hut the oibcr is blameworthy; arnt they art wholly 
difTerent in itatwre. For nne fosters evil w’ar and battle^ 
being ejTuel; her no man loves; but perfOrCe, through 
the will of the denthle» gods, inen pay harsh Strife 
her honor dnc. But the other is the elder daup^hter cf 
dark Night, and the son of Kn>nOj who fhU ahos'e and 
dwelln in the aether, set her in the routs of the earth; 
and she is far kinder to men. She SlirS up even the shlfl’ 
leas to toil; for a tnan grows eag;er lo W^ork when he 
considers his neighbor, a rich man who haslens 10 plow 
and plant and pul hit hoatiie i tt good order: and neigh¬ 
bor vies w|[h his neighbor as he hurries after wealth. 
This Strife is wholesome for tiicii. And poiier is angry 
with puEter, and oraftiman with craftsman, and beggar 
is jealous of beggar, and minstrel of inEnSEttl.* 

The problem of strife, wiih iis tensions be¬ 
tween opposites, led to an investij^ation of the 
phenomenon of change. Hesiod was the first 
philosopher to attempt an explanation of the 
evolution of mankind. True, he saw this as a 
degenerative process. In his H VAj, HcsIexI de- 
scribcel the desceni of man from an age of gold 
down through successive periods of silver, cop* 
per, bronze, and iron, each more warlike and 
ruinous than the last. By Hesiotrs day, man 
had come a long way from the Goldett Minoan 
Age. In his w'riiings one recognizes a ruiml>er 
of maxims that hccamc leading Greek prov- 
crlw. One of these, “The half is greater than 
the w'holc,'^ seems paradoxical. The meaning 
of another, *^Thc immortal gcxls placed stveat 
before virtue,” is more apparenf. In these 
maxims of Hesiod we recognize the beginnings 
of ethical philosophy, the reasoning about rela¬ 
tive good and evil. 

Individual thinkers between the fith and 6i.h 
centuries a.c. accepted these half-reJiglous 
maxims of Hesiod^s along with others, from 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and in a spirit of 
friendly argument liegan to discover in them 
two general principles descriptive of ail phe¬ 
nomena—stability and change. Playing with 


these two concepts as a sculptor plays with the 
cEay, they finally creaied the primary question 
from which all philosophy grows: What is the 
original ground of things which outlasts all 
temporal change, and how does it change ieself 
into these things or these things back into itself? 

Tfu: hftiitri PftihiOpfu^S utiii fAr Comtpt ^ A/an- 
ijm. The Ionian thinkers who lived in Miletus 
taught that there was an underlying, inde- 
sinictible ^'world matter.” Their philosophy, 
which persists today, is called Monism. One 
of them, *rhalcs, wbo lived to see the invasion 
of the Persians in the middle of the 6th cen¬ 
tury', held that this world matter was w'atcr. 
Anaximenes picked air, rather than w'atcr, as 
the primary' substance, because it seemed to 
have lEiifinity. He ended by calling it *bhe In¬ 
finite” or “the Divine*” Both of ihcse early 
thinkers were obliged to admit that the great 
mass of matter did have movement within it¬ 
self. The at tempi to give this tnass a iianie or a 
property parallels the w'ork of Homer and 
Hesiod, who w'ould call Zeus, **thc Just,** and 
Aphrodite or Apollo, "the Beautiful”; and of 
Phidias, who would strive to make a figure 
w'hich might symliolize the Perfect, the Abso¬ 
lute, or the Changeless. At that lime artistic 
concepts were bom. 

Xrnophiifirs atxd thr Probifm gf /Vrmnnfrtfr. Xe¬ 
nophanes, Ijom in Ionia at the town of CoIei- 
phon in 570 a.r:., fled, l>efore the Persian 
invasion, to Elea in southern Italy. I'his p<K't 
WTOtc that there was but one univcrsill nature 
underlying all deistie appearance. Imuidvely 
he put hU ihougliE into the sentence: "Wher¬ 
ever 1 look, all Is eontlnually flowing together 
into One nature.’* It must be rcmernljered that 
Xenophanes lived just Ijeforc Phidia.s creased 
his superb anthroi>omorphic picturizatiorw of 
the gods, and comemporaneEumly with Aes¬ 
chylus’s expression. In I^romfiftrus /itrandj of the 
idea that there was a power to which even Zeus 
must bow—a truly Egy ptian idea* 

HffufliiuS and Me idea of Alorement. hollowing 


’ HiLStOD, IVirtj and troiulaiion by Evelyn While, in Ebc Lwb Uhrary', Hart'ard Univcrtiiy 
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Xenophanes, Heraclitus, whose thoughts were 
more active, demanded that all the world mat¬ 
ter be moving in ceaseless revolution. Now the 
deity w'as no longer seen to be matter in a state 
of being, but matter in a state of becoming— 
or Becoming, itself. Seeking a universal element 
to symbolize this Becoming, Heraclitus chose 
fire, a sulistance worshiped even then by an¬ 
cient Persians. 

Parmmides and the Affirmation of Reality. To 
understand fully the great e.xtent to which this 
early philosophy was art, one must examine 
the great monistic poems of Parmenides, a fol¬ 
lower of Xenophanes, w’ho had absorbed some 
of the teachings the Milesians and who lived 
in Elea, w’riting around 470 b.c. One such 
poem. Err Of ^ is divided into three parts, the first 
of which begins 

Steeds who carry me far. 

So far as my longing may drive you. 

This time seek to pursue. 

Along the pathway of Godhood, 

Change; for intelligent man. 

In all of hb parts hears the world. 

And so I was driven along 
By highly intelligent horses, 

Who sought out the w'ay anew. 

And Her maidens showed us the roadway. 

The second part of the poem is called 
“Truth” and revrals that “nonexbtence is im¬ 
possible.” Existence, or being, is something that 
may be observed. Being enfolds all, like a 
sphere in w'hich all points on the surface are 
equidbtant from the center. The third part of 
Parmenides’s poem is called “Illusion.” Only 
the goddess of love, who holds together all il¬ 
lusions, has reality. Out of her come night and 
day, earth, sun, moon, the Milky \Vay, the 
glow of the stars, the very life that grows out 
of the earth under the warming ra>'s of a sun- 
goddess. For Parmenides there were no Olym¬ 
pian deities. He apparently grew up under the 
influence of religions in which the mother god¬ 
dess was very strong. Emerging from this type 
of religion, his philosophy ended in defining 
reality as a sphere—a completely sculpturesque 
concept of being. 


Empedocles and Ethical Judgments. Empedocles 
of Agrigentum, Sicily (490-430 b.c.), was 
prophet, physician, statesman, mystic, and 
poet. Following Heraclitus and the other loni- 
ans, Empedocles, of necessity, recognized the 
part that Becoming as well as Being plays in 
life. His great contribution to thought was his 
belief in the need for order or definition. He 
defined four elements — earth, water, air, and 
fire — all of which he thought of as fundamental 
substances or principles. These elements were 
continually kept in motion by the opposing 
forces of love and hate, which he dimly thought 
of as being good and evil. Empedocles thus 
prepared men to make judgments of worth, 
that U, ethical judgments. He maintained that 
the forces of love and hate must be judged in 
relation to their action up>on men. It was neces¬ 
sary* that this ethical point of view should come 
into philosophy before anyone could define 
beauty, w'hich, as will be seen, was soon con¬ 
sidered the highest measure of artistic effec¬ 
tiveness relative to man. 

The Pythagoreans and the Philosophy of .Music. 
While the two opposing schools of philosophy 
— the inspirational and the observational — en¬ 
deavored to paint in poetic terms a picture of 
being, a third school had grown up under 
Pythagoras, who was born on the island of 
Samos around 580 b.c. This scholar, according 
to the Roman philosopher Boethius, contrib¬ 
uted to philosophy what is today known as the 
scientific method. He encouraged his students 
to agree with him only until such time as they 
could gather enough observational evidence to 
prove he was wrong. In this attitude science 
departs from the method of religion, which 
demands complete belief, or the method of art, 
W'hich demands emotional acquiescence, with 
some possible mental reserN’ations. 

Pythagoras acknowledged both change and 
stability as phenomena worthy of study. He 
defined philosophy as that mental activ'ity con¬ 
cerned w'ith the investigation of the relation¬ 
ship between changing forms, which he called 
“the Many,” and the changeless, which he 
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called “ihc Mass.” He saw a continual move¬ 
ment from the tiny unified mass to infinite 
number. 

The followers of P^-thagoras declared that 
the earth, like a square, a triangle, or a circle, 
was static, but that the universe, which moved, 
was dynamic. Mathematics as a tool for record¬ 
ing ordered relationships b one of the two 
fundamentals of science, the other being ex- 
|)crimcnt. .\rt may grow through experiment, 
much as does science, but mathematics, by a 
nonsensuous recording of material, moves in a 
direction opposed to that taken by art. 

The most scientific gift of Pythagoras to 
philosophy, if we are to lielieve Boethius, was 
hb careful obscr\'ation of tonal phenomena. 
It b said that the philosopher, hearing the 
musical sound of a blacksmith's hammer, no¬ 
ticed that a small-si/ed hammer gave a differ¬ 
ent tone from that of a large one. Weighing the 
two, he found that the one that was half the 
size of the other produced a tone similar to the 
first but much higher. In thb way he discovered 
what we call musical consonance. That b to 
say, the vibrations of the air caused by the 
smaller hammer were twice as quick as those 
from the large, and the resulting sounds har¬ 
monized, although each had a different charac¬ 
ter. Carr>'ing his experiment further, Pytha¬ 
goras discovered eventually the tones that lx*ar 
a relation to each other of one to two—the 
octave; two to three—the fifth; and three to 
four—the fourth. Still unsatisfied, P>'thagoras 
next devised a one-stringed l>Te, the mono¬ 
chord, by which he could demonstrate the same 
phenomenon with a sounding string. An was 
noted in the preceding chapter, when the 
strings on a number of these monochords were 
struck together, the resultant pleasurable effect 
came to l)c called “hannony.” 

Just as the efforts of the {>octic philosophers 
influenced the later explanation of the psy¬ 
chological approach to the associational values 
of the arts, so these mathematical discoveries of 
Pythagoras helpjed to define the formal values 
of art. .Neither approach alone quite reached 


what b needed for our complete definition of 
an aesthetic judgment. The task of bringing 
them together remained for that original genius, 
Socrates, the sculptor and poet who lived con- 
tcm|X)rancously with Aeschylus and Phidias at 
the citMc of the Periclean .-Xge. 

Thb brief review of early Greek thought 
during the transitional age show's that reason 
in its first .strivings to create a philosophy ex¬ 
plaining e.xbtence relied u|x>n the same poetic 
inspiration—a religious background—out of 
which grew the works of art. In their philos¬ 
ophy, as in their art, the Greeks recognized 
the forces of change, but continually tried to 
define or limit all phenomena in terms of sculp¬ 
turesque masses built one upon another like 
the various stones of a temple. Because of 
thb sculpturesque tangible quality, a study of 
Greek philosophy in the formative stage is 
particularly valuable as an introduction to all 
philosophy. It has the particular value of show¬ 
ing how a numl)er of terms, such as “form,” 
“change,” “permanence,” and “matter”—ail 
of which must Ixr used in describing aesthetic 
phenomena—w'cre first defined. Most apropos 
to our knowledge of the minds of the artbts 
creating in Greece contemporaneously w ith the 
development of the philosi^phy b the fact that 
thb philosophy explains the ideals the artists 
were striving to express. 

The Pliilosophical Backgrounds of 
LiUe Greek .\ri 

To understand clearly the philosophy and 
psychology underlying late CJreek artbtic pro¬ 
duction, as well as most prc-('hrbtian Greco- 
Roman art, one must consider briefly three 
great philosophies dcvelojicd Ix'tween 429 and 
338—Material’ism, Idealbm, and a combina¬ 
tion of the tw'o called “I>evelopment.” The 
first of these was linked with the names of Pro¬ 
tagoras the Sophbt and Democritus; the sec¬ 
ond, with Socrates and Plato; and the third, 
with .Aristotle. 

The Sophists and the Philosophy of Materialism, 
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Fairly philosoplifrs like Py'Shagoras ^ind Uera- 
cliius, who comtdtir<‘d change ihc essence of 
life, gave rise to a school of thinkers called the 
“Sophists.” This ^roijp^ who mahnalned that 
they and they alone possessed Sophia I'v^'Lidom), 
practiced the art of dtaleetic, or active argu¬ 
ment for the sake of don^dneing in court and 
the go%'emmcm. The chief of this school^ Pnj- 
tagoras, Ijclievcd that only the outward ajj- 
f^earance of things could Inc obsicn'ed. For the 
Sophists^ ihcrcforcj the entire |jsyeh.[eal life con¬ 
sisted in experiencing sensations. Such a theory 
of knotvkdge is called “sensualism.’' In art, 
sensualism corresponds with what we have 
come to kncrtv as (he physioplasdc approach. 

Protagoras maintained, further, that all per¬ 
ception depended upon motion, whether the 
motiun of sound waves bringing tones to the 
ear or the niuvrinents of IkkUc's in space. Mo¬ 
tion, therefore, must l>e the only rejiUt>% Since 
the perceiving sense could not know the object 
or the .subject which perceived the object, it 
could know only the inierrelationsliip or mo¬ 
tion between object and gubjcci. This inter- 
relationship differs from both. Thus Protagoras 
came to the Ijclicf that his own thought process 
In jjcrceiving the relationship between subject 
and object constituted the only reality. But, he 
observxd, no two persple perceive this relaiion- 
sliip in exactly the .same way* Hence every 
inan^s perception seems as good as the nc.vt 
one’s* Such a belief elitninated any lasting com¬ 
mon ground for agreement* This disco%'cry of 
Protagoras U called the “subjectivity of sense 
|)crccption*'’ For the Sophists all knowledge 
was simply relative to a given mdividuaJ at a 
given time. Protagoras celebrated liLs position 
a .5 the center of his owm onc-nian univ'Crst; in 
that famous proposition, man is the tncits- 
lire of all things.” Here we have a warrant for 
complete individualLsm* 

In this connection it must be remembered 
that the Sophists became the chief teachers of 
the Athenian youth during the Golden Age of 
Pericles. Since, in the Sophistic.'il scheme, re¬ 
gard for the common gtx>d stood second to 


jxrrsonal advancement, *'^thens's political mis¬ 
fortune could probably be traced to the popu¬ 
larity of this philosophy. In the realm of art, 
the philosophy of sensualism explains in part 
the desire for photographic realism which ajj- 
pears throughout the succeeding 500 years of 
Grcco-koman activity. 

Among the followers of Protagoras, one, De¬ 
mocritus, while acccpdng the theory of percep¬ 
tion, maintained that there e.vistcd another 
reality, a w'orld of invisible atoms in con¬ 
tinual inoiion, from which arose all phenom¬ 
ena* Democritus attempted to explain all 
feeling and knowing in terms of such atomic 
quaniities. Such a sy^siem of thought is called 
“materialuim.” 

and ihf Fhihsophy nj idraiism. Socrates 
and his follov.er Plato also started with the 
theory' that sensation gives the first opinion 
alxiui things. Lmlike Democritus, however, Soc¬ 
rates held the Ix'lief that reality consists not 
of an invLstbie world of atoms moving in space 
but of an idea tow'ard whieli all thoughts grow'- 
ing Out of feeling would inevitably lead the 
tn<[Hiring mind. This idea, w'hich Socrates and 
hjs pupil Plato held to culminate in Truth, or 
I'rue Being, was one with l^eauty and goodness. 
Such a point of view is called “idealism.” 

The philosophy of the Sophists led to endless 
scicmltic analysis and discussion for i(s own 
sake. That of Socrates and Plato, acknowledg¬ 
ing the method of poetic insight and revelation, 
focused On an artistic synthesis of the personal¬ 
ity, By nature tlic Sophists were lie[ ter equipped 
to record artistic, formal qualities* The ideal¬ 
ists, on the other hand, sought to explore the 
associative aspect of the artistes mind. 

SocraUs aad ihe DfjinitiQn ttj thf I'frm “Gm- 
irpty Striving to discover a reasonable element 
l>ehiiid all phenomena, Socrates developed the 
maleulie mechod ofobtalning Information. This 
mcthcKl consisted in leading group discussions 
so as to get a consensus of opinion about a 
given subject. This conifensus of opinion, or 
general notion, Socrates called a “concept.” 
He limited his concepts to ethical ideas, how'- 
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cvor; that is, lo ideas having to do whiv ihc 
relauonshlp of man to the state. In the last 
analysis^ furthermore, he relied, like a poet, 
upon oraclca and inspirations from the gtxJs. 
He held that he had an individual genius or 
demon who warned him w'hen he ivas doing 
wrong; and as the advice of this demon seems 
always lo have been for his spiritual good, 3ve 
may infer that Socrates was. probably the first 
man to possess a conscience, In the modem 
semsc of the term. 

PlaiO' and jMan as an Ima^e of thr Ideal Siate. 
Plato, the follower of Socrates, held that the 
general concepts of Socrates, gained by reason¬ 
ing with others, formed part of a still higher 
reality. DimJy Plato perceived that all desire, 
all changing Opinion, and all phenomena, must 
unite at last in one eternal concept. For him, 
the ultimate truth existed in a ivorld apart, like 
the w'orld of atoms of Demotrilus, though par¬ 
alleled by appearances in this corporeal world. 

Throughout Plato’s ^vrilings one discovers 
the discrepancy ui this dualistic position., for 
he never found a way to bring UJgeihcr the 
two worlds—material and spiriuiaL In trv’ing 
to unite the two, Plato created a hciitiom 
RtXTaies, w ho in many disscourses, called “Dia¬ 
logues,” speaks with leading Sophists, states¬ 
men, physicians, and artists; striving to connect 
their various oncupatinas with a central idea. 
Finally, in a general treatise, the Republic^ Plato 
tried to bring all hLs thoughts into sequential 
unticr. 1 Icre he examined [he mental processes 
of the individual as a rntniaiure of an ideal state 
or reptililic. Such >vas the inspired quality of 
Plato’s mind that in hri treatise he presented 
most of the progressive ideas in guvtrfiinent and 
education by which the W'csiern ivorld has 
advanced since his time. 

Many of Plato’s ideas seem contradictory, 
although diey liecomc logical if studied in terms 
of his deveiopmeni. Educated under both the 
individualistic Sophists and the soeial-mindcd 
Socrates, Plato partook of view's of ixjth sc hools. 
During his life, for example, he described two 
ideal cities—the mythical Atlantis, home of the 


arts, and a republic built on the Spartan model. 
From the republic Plato at first wished to ban 
all artists. In the end he relented, saying that 
the poets might remain if they could comjxjse 
lyric [njctm giving good reasons ^vhy they 
should stay, 

Platonk Concepts as Associational PaitemS in 
EjiTopean drt. Of particular value to the mental 
pattern of European thought and to the artists 
o-f the Middle Ages and the Renaissance were 
Plato’s Concepts of the ideal City of God and of 
the structure of the souL Plato pictured the soul 
as a triangle whose apex represented the God- 
given element, or reason. Its tw'o base angles, 
desire and ambition, stood for the procreative 
and stlf-preser%'auve impulses, res pec lively. 
W'ith profound psychological insight, Plato per¬ 
ceived that w'hen the apex ruled, a ^^domplcte”' 
man resulted. When one of the luw'vr angles 
ruled, the individual became a tyrant, rLsking 
all for love or po^vc^. In hU picture of the soul, 
Plato gives a clue to the psychology' <jf those 
great artists of genius %vho create contrasting 
types of art under first one and then anoiher of 
these drives. Plato seems to have Ixrcn a man 
trying to reconcile within his soul the forces of 
cdnsciv'atism and radicalism. I.ikc utEiiii of his 
fellow Athenians and many modern intellec¬ 
tuals, he |) 0 .‘tses.'wd w^hat might be called a “split 
personality.'’ This constitutes one of his greatest 
appeals to modern intelligence. .Always grujj- 
ing toward a unified life, l^laio never quite 
succeeded In ci.»ordinating his conceptions so 
that he could arrange a logical pyramid with 
the most pure, or least material, at the top and 
the most uiaterial at the lx>itom. That task re¬ 
mained fi>r his student and foElower, Aristotle. 

The DeiYhpmentai Philosopfij of Aristnile. .Aris¬ 
totle, by many considered the greatest mind of 
all time, was born in 3^I4 an<( died in 332 u.c, 
Thkson of a physician from Maccdon, a semi- 
barbarous province north of Attica, early 
showed inclinations toward materiaiism in his 
studies of natural science and medicine. Going 
to Athens, he entered the Academy of Plato at 
the age of eighteen. He believed in the doctrine 
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or ideal bu t saw the hced ordonnccting tbLs 
doctrine uuh the phcnamenal wurJd. Knos^l- 
cdgCi, he concluded, was of uvo kinds: 11) that 
of Tet:tia{i6a^ consisting of knowledge proceeding 
down bom truth or Cod; [2) that oiempirkism^ 
consisting of knowledge on the way up, or 
knowledge derived from a consensus of opinion 
on perceived phenomena. 

Thi Rftiirn to Indim^tmUsm md ihr Hitmamsm 
oj AristotU. Plato held the idea that the l^esi 
man was the indis-idnalist who understood and 
dcwloped his own capabilities; Aristotle main^ 
tained that true reality lay in the individual 
being tvhose character was determined by his 
own essence, which had evolved out of the 
primordial sulistancc of life. The individual 
knmving hinrsclf in terms of his ow^n inner state 
of being, like Scicrates, received light from 
above; that is, he gained knowledge on thf leay 
down. The individual knowing hLni.seir in terms 
of his relation to other beings or phenomena 
followed the path of knowledge opt thf 
The first represents essentially the process of the 
ideopLastlo ariisi inspired lo create pure form,; 
the second, the process pf the physioplastic 
artist or scientific obscrv'cr, recording phe¬ 
nomena so that eventual iy an idea might Ik 
discovered. Over the centuries two parallel pat¬ 
terns of rea.soning in aesilicties can be followed 
—one interested in recording the formal values, 
w'hich can be easily diartcd; the other con¬ 
cerned W'ith explaining psychologically the as- 
sociaiional values which add particular w^clght 
to the quality of inspiration. The first process 
epitomizes what is called ‘^classicism,” the 
second, what b known as “romanticism.” 

7hf Piychohgy of Aristotie^ Not content tvith 
Platons more or le:^ static definition of the soul, 
Aristoitc undertook to describe it as a growing 
organism, developing through the vegetative 
to the animal and thence, Through a transi¬ 
tional stage, w hich may be called the imagina¬ 
tive, to the reasonable. The vegetative soul 
possessed simply the vital forces of life; the 


animal soul possessed the capability of spon¬ 
taneous Enotion in space and of scEisation and 
desire, with feelings of pleasure and pain. 
Through common-sense reasoning the animal 
soul on a human level can unite individual 
perceptions and thus grasp the relationship of 
JiumlKr, situation, and motion. Out of these 
commonly hdd perceptions arises memory", 
which is a sort of involuntary' recollection, and 
imagination, a voluntary' bringing together of 
thought—both factors of great importance in 
understanding art. In one part of his Poftics^ 
Aristotle observ'Cs that the earliest [XKts were 
simply imitaiors but that succeeding genera¬ 
tions of jxKts imitated the imitations, changing 
them until in time there eventuated an original 
creation that had never existed in nature. This 
definition of imagination marks a momen¬ 
tous step forward in the study of aesthetic 
phenomena. 

In man the vegetative and animai souls con¬ 
tribute elements out of which grows the "form” 
peculiar to man—that h, the power of reason¬ 
ing. Under reason. Impulses beconne will poiver, 
while imadnation helps to assemble the per¬ 
ceptions of phenomena .“io that they become 
knowledge. Reason, Aristotle divided into two 
parts—active reason {nottspat^irkes} and passive 
reason (nous pathriikos). Active reason needs 
imagination in order to function. Passive rea¬ 
son, built upon the material of |xrrceptioii, 
tends iwvard what w'c have called the phy-sio- 
plastic in art. Active reason has ethos; paiisivc 
reason, pathos. To achieve the ethical in art, 
the artLit rcrjiitres a trained ’ivill; to achieve the 
pathetic, he must concentrate on the elements 
of sense and action. The iwrfccted. character, 
W'hich sees itself in relation to the whole, ha? 
both ethtjs and pathos. ’ 

The Beginnings of Aesiheiics 

From the above brief discussion of the sys¬ 
tems of thought which unconsciously influenced 


• Far pelenfial pMlosophm: As Greek culture ages, character changes t)f the human figure tn the spatial arw accom¬ 
pany the eviiluticn of tbuii^ht pailemi. The ideal CDHicrpts uT SocraEn aiul I'Eatu hnd paraMcb iti ihc rclalively 
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the late Greek artuts, lum now to the \%ri tings, 
of the philosophers themselves qn the art of 
their contemporaries. Only in this way can a 
just appraisal of Greek art be reached. 

S<Ktates and thf Thfft Primary Artistic Vatuts. 
Xenophon^ in his relates that Soc¬ 

rates asked Cleiton, the scnlptor^ how he could 
so clearly distinguish bctw^cen viTcstlcrs and 
Ixixers in his statuary. Clciton explained that 
he tried to make his figures expressive of the 
difference by a suitable facial expression and by 
itnitating in the muscles the various strains put 
upon the body^ Socrates was pleased with this 
reply for, as he said, ^VxprcSiiion heljM the 
sculptor to represent in bodily forms the ener¬ 
gies of the spirit.” Socrates, who was brought 
up in a scuJptoris workshop, here asked for 
activity and a more naturalistic representation 
thajt that given in the lifeless archaic statues of 
ancient gods and athletes. 

Socrates next went to the armorer's work¬ 
shop, where he asked for a dehniiion of a 
beautiful breastplate. From this conversation it 
became apparent that a breastplate was beauti¬ 
ful only if it were heavy enough to ward off the 
spears of the enemy, Itghi enough to alloiv its 
ow'iier to run, and fitted so well under the anus 
that its wearer could wield his own javelin. 1 n 
otlier words, Socrates held that ^'for whatever 
purpose anything may be useful, for that pur- 
|X>sc it is bcaudful.’^ In brief, the beautiful is 
the suitable. Here Socrates the craftsman 
appears. 

Socrates then asketi the question: “Do you 
think that people look w'ith more pleasure on 
paintings in which beautiful, good, and loving 
characters, arc exliibiied, or on those in w^hich 


the deformed and evil are represented?” He 
suggested that the jiculptor or painter must put 
together parts of the body that express the most 
perfect souls, so that, through the expression of 
the face and the attitudes of the body, manlt- 
ness, temperance, and w isdom will shine forth. 
In conclusion, it seems that beauty for Socrates 
was “that element in art which w-as expressive, 
or suitable, or which would make men appear 
as virtuous gtxls.'’ 

Piaids Dctai Approtich to dri. The essence of 
Platons twofold position on art seems sum¬ 
marized Ln the follo'iving three statements: 

Thcrr i$ a kind of ttiadness, a possession by the 
muses, which inspires a frenzy in the vir^n soul so 
that there aivaken the lyric and all other kinds of 
Creation. But if the ercHtur i$ not uispired and has 
no touch of madnesa In his soul, but Ehinks that he 
Will get into the temple by the help of art alone, he 
will find that he and his poetry arc not admiiied.^ 

Beauty of style and harmony and grace and good 
rhythm depend upon simpSicity in the art of the 
painter as in any other creative or constructive art 
Mich as weaving, embroidery, architecture and 
music. “ 

Every dUcour^Jc ought tu be a living creature, hav¬ 
ing its own body, head, and feel—a middle, begin¬ 
ning, and an end, arranged in a manner agtecable 
to one another and to the whole.* 

The paradox of Platons thought as illustrated 
by these three quotations never resolved itself 
in any closed system of aesthetics. I’hc cause 
of this incondusivenesst lies in the equal weight 
Plato unconsciously gave to the two systems of 
thought under which he was educated, the 
Sophistic and the Socratic. 

Pioto lA HU Ditrian Mode, Borrowing terms 


absuaci appearance of sculptura by Phidias (Hg. liM, Chap. VIll) and PolycEitus {Fig. Chap. VIII). In 
these iigum ethcK u suggested by an Inner lymbaltc CunstmClkHV and sitnpliEiedi planCl, Beginning with Praxl- 
tclw, a conlrinp«rlr>' of Amtotic, pathos replar^l sublime detachment i.n the bcautirul figures as the will to par¬ 
ticularize appears {Figs. 21S, 216, Ctiap. IX), In the final phase, phonographic rcalum dcuminates as ihcfeis a 
widespread acceptance of the .Sophist*^ sensale malerialisni (fig. 220, Chap- IX). A* this same dme Other artists 
who probably accepted the i ndividualLslic philosophies of Steieiim, Cvinicism, or Epicureanism indulged in passion¬ 
ate, (wcrdrainatie display (Fig. 219, Oliap, IX). Further apparent rcLatlonships between ihe philosopbcn' 
thought-symbollEm and [hczymbolic structure uodcrlving Greek graphic and plastic composition will appear in 
the following chapter^. 

I Pfuirdi\u, translalioii by Jo well. * 7A< Arpu&ftf, transladon by Jowett, Book I|. 

* ‘Hu Rtpttblic^ trantlaticm by Jqwett, 
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from rmisiCj it may be said that PJato 

Viiixcs in his Dorian mode—‘planning, mieasur- 
ing, and building step by step^ the structure of 
his perfect Slate—he creates a hierarchy of 
artistic values. “Grace or its absence/^ he says, 
“is the effect of gochd or bad rhythm.*^ Good 
rhythm leads to good style, this in turn to 
harmony (unity), this to gotxl words, and good 
words to a good soul. Plato makes music the 
highest of the arts, Ixrcause ^’'musical training 
is a more potent instrument than any oiher, 
since rhythm and harrrBony find their way into 
the inward places of the soul.” He concludes^ 
finally, that the inspired philosopher who knows 
truth is the greatest artist. Next to him comers 
the musician, below the musician the weaver 
and the embroiderer, and after them the archi¬ 
tect. x^ctor, painter, and sculptor stand furthest 
aw'ay from the truth* In this judgment of Plato, 
one first discovers a line of reasoning common 
to many modern critics who coruider abstract 
art and functional design of greater worth than 
the more representative arts. 

Plato in His Lydian Modi. In the Crilins^ Plato 
told the story of lost A[laniL% the perfect home 
of the arts. In the last book of the Rfpuhik, 
Plato projected his concept of Atlantis into the 
future, describing it as an artistic topi a above 
the clouds. In his discussion of this ideal staic, 
Plato recognized the value of inspiration and 
imagination, tellmg us that “poetry' can narrate 
events m the pa-st* the present, or to come” and 
that “a painter could not be considered bad if 
after having delineated with consummate skill 
an ideal of a perfectly beautiful man, he was 
unable to show that any such man could c'.'cr 
have existed.”’ Here his entire line of rea-soning 
contradicts Plato's other idea that music is the 
highest of the arts because it is the least tangi¬ 
ble and therefore more spiritual. 

Endeavoring to coordinate the two points of 
view, Plato acknowledges that even the painter 
may be in.spired, though he values painting 
below what seems the more highly inspired art 


of the musician. Since music, wdiich need's mo¬ 
tion to gain expression, prcsupfKJscs change, 
or becoming, while the spatial arts presup¬ 
pose peniianence, or being, wc sec that the 
old arguments of the pre-Socraiic philosophers 
have been transposed by Plato to the field of 
aesthciic.5. Bircausc of Plato's bias for the non- 
spatial arts^ modem critics after the Renais¬ 
sance who based their theories of aesthetics on 
the fomnaj analysis of the spatial arts have 
undcrv'alued him. Actually, he did not neglect 
to analyse even the formal valu«, though he 
perceived them less clearly than did his fol¬ 
lower Aristotle. 

Plato*s Distussioft of Formal Values. Though 
Plato now'hcrc gives a complete dL<!cu.s.sion of 
formal value, he contributes to our knowledge 
in various fields. He analyzed to some extent 
the measure, or beat, of the different ty'pes of 
poetry'. In the same way, he partially analyzed 
the effect of different ty'pes of musical scale. 
In one or two places he described the effect 
of dimmution or perspective, saying that *‘vi'hile 
W'c are severe critics of figure painters, we are 
not so critical of painters of landscape because 
they are indefinite and we know little of rivers, 
woods and mountains.”^ Beauty of form Plato 
defined as a relationship of part to part. 
Throughout all his formal judgment runs the 
thought that form is inseparable from spiritual 
content. In other W'ords, Plato ivas too much of 
a philosopher to conceive of a work of art in 
purely formal, analytic terms. 

Plalo and Harmony. The idea of harmony for 
Plato does not neccMarily refer to the furmal 
idea of a harmony of tones or colors but to a 
more general principle, such as the unity of the 
idea and the form, ^'et in the Symposium, Plato 
tells us that a harmony is comjXMed of difTcrent 
notes sounding together. This vva.'! that formal 
harmony discovered by the Py-ihagorean-s. 
"Rhythm is made up of elements short and 
long, united now in concord. .Music like medi¬ 
cine makeH Jove and unison grow up."* Here, 


Tht Rtpubiic, traiuj^iion by JowcH, 210. ^Cntias^ UBiulaiion by Jo welt, 379. 
tSj/tnpatiion, iransldtion by Jowrtt, 311. 
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Flo. IS5. — OuLiidc of cballco by Domri^, showing injtrtiction In inumc and grammar. Ttic diud'Cnt rodlc* from a 
tCrallr now logr, otT thr Eihierpian Lajt by ArrCmuJ. Thb lEory, draiing with the expedition of the AiniuorLi to Tmy, 
l>egiiu with the Uncj *‘Ohp tiiy iniHC, I begin lo dng ab<nit tlie fair-ftnwlng Scaiiiandcr." (Transiariori by Lucaa- 
Robinson.) 


in pa.s.sini^, w(! notice the recurrence of the 
primitive idea that music maiy have a thera¬ 
peutic etrcct*“Evcr>^ good phirisician and skilled 
artist does all things for the sake of the vi hole.” ^ 

Phtf> m Art Etiucafim. In the Rfpmtlk Plato 
holds that music should be taught to every 
youth for three ycar% in order that he may have 
an inner harmony; but he advises against train¬ 
ing youth in music as a profession (Fig. taS). 
Hunself poetic and sensiti^^, he declares that in 
the usual cducatton the child was ^^straightened 
by threats and blows Like a piece of warped 
Vvood.^^ In his ideal educationj he observed that 
to be a good builder ivhtn grown, the child 
.should play at building houses. Thus he would 
gain beforehand knowledge required for hl% 
art. A good teacher strives to Incline the chil¬ 
dren to those pleasures in their play which 
would contribuic to their final goal in life. 
The young will more quickly follotv the exam¬ 
ple of a teacher .skilled in .some art. Thiyt Plato 
discovered for all time the principle of true 
education. In the arts, as %vcll as in every' other 
branch of human endeavor, no subject can be 
taught hy a teacher w'ho ha-s not mastered it. 

Summary oj Assihrik Id^as Inh^iitd from Ptaio. 
^ Thr Ripithlif, Irajulatian hy Jowettj Boc^ V, 463, 


The following ideas inherited from Plato have 
played a tremendous [>art in the formation of 
European art eritiei.'im: (1) The idea of man¬ 
sions in heaven from which the unspoiled child 
or anist’s soul descends to the world with a 
fresh vision of beauty. This poetic notion has 
been taken a.s a %v3rrant by |X)cts and painters 
since William Blake. In their use of art forms 
that have high associational value and low 
formal value, the philosophy of Wordsworth^ 
the poetry nf Coleridge, and the cxprc.^gicjn of 
other writers have followed this thought pat¬ 
tern. (2) The idea formulated in the Rfpubtk 
that an is of greatest value when ser%'ing some 
Ideal ettd. This idea has had particular appieal 
to the propagandists for church, state, and 
organized business. (3) The idea that art, de¬ 
scending from the divine light, casts its shadows 
upon the walls of the cavern called the world. 
This concept has served to give the modem 
artist a feeling of validity as the intermediary 
for revelation, (4) The idea of a hierarchy of 
artistic values, with music at the top and real¬ 
istic sculpture at the bottom. This scale of 
values has placed abstract art using geometric 
forms re la lively high. Twentieth-ccntury artists 
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of the cubisi abstr^ction^t schools use 
Platonic quotations along this line to support 
their point of view* (5) The fact that, on the 
whole, Plato gives verjr little definite analysis 
of forma] values makes him an invaluable 
flouioc of inspiration for most romantic artisfs 
and critics. An anal^'sis of formal values such as 
appears in the aesthetics of Aristotle, on the 
other hand, leads to what is known as the 
classicist’s position. 

'ffu Afitfviics oj AThtoilf, In cantrast to the 
inspired manner in which Plato handled the 
arts stands /VristotJe’s scholarly aitempt to 
place them In relation to an observable social 
phenomenon. In his which examines the 

art of poetry with particular reference to the 
construction and efifeets nf the drama, Aristotle 
fumbhed the first great consistent work on art 
criticism. Here he hints that at some time or 
other he bad given thought to criteria for the 
fomtai judgment of sculpture and painting. 
Although Aristotle, Like Plato, called painting 
and sculpture the “mimetic" (imitative) arw, 
he did not condemn them for their naturalistic 
quailties^ but ntaintained that they should imi¬ 
tate the ideal in nature. He developed the 
theme that imitation is not enough and that the 
finest work combines a number of ideal quali¬ 
ties, each in Its appropriate place. He was the 
first to notice that portrait painters or sculptors, 
while reproducing the forms that particularLtc 
an individuai, often add to the likeness some¬ 
thing finer than the original. He came thus to 
the conclusion that “Imitation b itself a creative 
act." 

Es^rnttak (he iJrama. The essential differ¬ 
ence between the points of view of Plato and 
Aristode arises from the fact that Plato under¬ 
took to criticize panicular or separate arts 
while .-XTistolIc dealt with a synthetic art — the 
drama. Greek drama, as we have seen, don- 
sbted of the union of epic, narrative, musical, 
and poetic passages, with accompanying dance 
mo\‘ements and the personal soliloquies of deco¬ 
rative living statues — the actors—who- moved 
in relation to scenery that was essentially archi¬ 


tecture. To put thb complex art in order, 
Aristotle selected as the most important ele¬ 
ment an action-plot invented by tlie poet as 
creator. Below this plot in hierarchical (de¬ 
scending) order, beginning with narrative ac¬ 
tions, he eventually carne to the display of 
character. 

In defining comedy and tragedy, Aristotle 
says that the epic poets became the tragedians 
and the jambic poets the Comedians. Actually, 
there were tragic pocis in our sense of the term 
among the iambists and there was. plenty of 
comedy in the epic Odytsiv. What Aristotle was 
really irydng to say, understood in the light of 
what is now known about the origins of the 
Greek drama, was that the Dlon^rsiac elements 
allied to drunkenness, which accompanied the 
Linos song, made for a w^eaker structural char¬ 
acter thati the more Apollonian rhythms of the 
marching epic plot. 

1 he Phenomenon of CathoTsis. The practical, 
common-sense Aristotle observed that while 
epic poetry' might create a desire to emulate 
the heroes it descrilxd, dramatic poetry seemed 
cv'cn more cflective in moving people to noble 
action. Hence he came to the conclusion that uf 
all types of poetry' the dramatic was the noblest. 
The contrast Aristotle dravv's between epic and 
dramatic poetry confuses the modern mind, 
becauiic we usually think of the epic in terms of 
the formally defined hexameter verse. To 
Aristotle, however, the term “epic’* really 
meant something like the modem literary term 
“novel,” Actually, in Arbiotle’s time, both 
epic hexameter verse and plot elements were 
Included in the drama. Ibcre is, thus, no real 
contrast between dramatic and epic poetry', 
though there is a dcfiniie contrast today be¬ 
tween the methods and effects of the novel and 
the drama. 

At the Illionysiac festival .\risioilc observed 
that as he lost himself in the characters of the 
aettirs ail the latent fear and pity In his mind 
rose to the surface until, at the end of a perfect 
play, he left the theater purged of hb baser 
nature and lifted to a higher plane. This 
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doctrine of release of the emoiiom through a 
dramatic prewmaiLon was called “catharsii/’' 
or pur^jadonx Anstoilc believed that catharsis 
was brought about for the noble man through 
the pcrfontianee of a tragedy only. He dl^i- 
missed tomedy with the s la lenient that it merely 
imitated men worse than the average. Ignoring 
possible cathartic effects of laughter, he only 
noticed that in the tragedies the idcalisted char* 
aeters were so noble that the meanest of them 
performed heroic actions, while the comedies of 
Aristophanes portrayed slaves and ignoble 
types (Fig, 156J. 

Aristotk's Dtfmiiim of ihf As defined 

by Aristotle, a tragedy is 

an imitation of an action that is serious, complete 
and of a certain magnitude, , , , In die furni of ae* 
lion, not of narTatls>e: through pity and fear cfTccdng 
the proper purgation of these enaoiiom. By *“lan¬ 
guage cnibellishcd” I mean language into which 
rhythm/’harmony” and song enter. By the^'seiTral 
kinds” “in separate parts” I mean, that some parts 
are rendered through the medium of verse alone, 
others again irith the aid of song.' 

Tragedy* further defined in terms of its 
formal values, consUis of six elements. The 
three internal (idcoloffical) elcmenis, in order 
of imiJOriaiKC, are the plot the char¬ 

acter {eihiis\ and the thought {dianosa). The 
three external (sensible) elements are the dic¬ 
tion, the lyrical song, and the spectacle or the 
spectacular presentment. Arisiotie is here creat¬ 
ing a new' hierarchy of values based not, in 
Platonic style, on the element of ethos, but on 
the element of pathos. Pathos, or the ploi, for 
Aristotle lies in the strucuirc of the dramatic 
Incidents, for tragedy consists of an imitation 
“not of men but of an action.” “Life con.sisis in 
action, and its end is a mode of action, not a 
quality.”* Since character (ethos) determines 
men’s quality but through ihcir actions they 
seem happy or sorrowful, it is by their actions 


that we must judge of the drama. Character, 
then, is subsidiary' to action. Aristotle held that 
w’ithout action there can be no tragedy, though 
there may be tragedy without character, and 



Fig. 1&6.—^Theater of Diony^ua, a civic cnterpriK, 
C.340 E.t. Radius, 165 feel. Here Arisltrtlc the 

dmina. {CvtitUs^ of I^iftfCtssnegir.^ 


explained this by saying that the tragedies 
by his contemporaries fail m rendering char¬ 
acter. He explained further by saying that 
Polygnotusi drew' character well, while Zeuxis, a 
later artist, was devoid of this ethical quality* 
He likened a dramatic plot to an outline draw¬ 
ing such as Polyg(lotus might have made and 
character to beautiful colors laid on in con¬ 
fused areas. The colors, he pjoinicd out, do not 
give so much pleasure as does the drawing 
(significant in lerins of the red-figured vase 
drawing in Fig. 179, Chap. V^llI). 

llic last of the internal elements Ls an idea or 
thought pertinent to explain a certain given 
circumstance* Of the three c.xtcrnal elements, 
the first—diction—refers to the use of the 
proper w'ords for expressing the meaning of I he 

V't, p. 23, Macmilliui &l Company, KeW Vork and 


' Tfv FofiitJ of Aiisfoitr, tramlalcd by Butcher, Boot 
Londfun, 

* T/ic Poflicr of Arisioltf, irimstated by Butcher, Book VI, p, 27, MarTniilan & Conipuny, New Vort, and 
LcKtidon, 
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plot. Amon^ the leas vaJuiablr dccaraiive elc- 
meniSj l^Tical son;; carries greater ivcight than 
the spetiacle, which Ariiiotle, folimving the 
cjtampic of PJatO;^ considered less W'Orthy than 
the art of poctrv'. 

xAa any tragedy must imitate an action com¬ 
plete in itself Arbuoilc believed that U should 
have a very logical beginning, ivork up to a 
middle action, and finally reach a definite 
conclusion. On the whole, he Ijclitv'ed that a 
play ending in bad fortune had greater value 
than one ending happily, although he admitted, 
perhaps with Aeschylus in mind, that a happy 
ending was not necessarily undesirable. I’his 
idea of a unified action within very" definite 
time limits differs distinctly from the romantic 
concejJtion of art, which relies for its efTeci 
upon suggestive power. In addition to these 
general principles of proportion, Aristodc main¬ 
tained that all plays should follow certain 
formal elements of order or sequence. Each 
tragedy should have a prologue preceding the 
entrance, or parndcs, of the chorus. The episode 
was that part of a tragedy between the first 
ehoric song (the pargdod) and the fxot/w, the 
ehoric song on which the chorus retired. 

Latf Grffk Phihsaphies af Aft Bus^d upon Formal 
Valuts^ Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle examined, 
particularly, useful and associaiional values in 
art in an effort to define beauty. Later philos¬ 
ophers attempted to describe the effect of formal 
values in a theory of art for art’s sake, Ntany of 
the^c late critics w'Cre Hellenistic artists, them¬ 
selves practicing the effects they descriljcd. 
Throughout the entire history of art criticism 
one may discern this difference bctw^ccn meta¬ 
physician and artist-critics. Artists Judging the 
excellence of art tend to base their judgments 
on purely formal values, except in the case of a 
few great geniuses like Leonardo da Vinci and 
Albrecht Durer, ^vho strov'c to bring the system 
of formal values under a more inclusive defini¬ 
tion of beauty. Among the late Greek artist- 
critics, Lysippus and Xenocrates of Sicyon were 
sculptors, ivhiJc Apelles won renown as a 
painter,. 


The pages of Pliny’s Piaiurci History contain 
much of the criticism of Xenocrates, which was 
based on his study of Greek art in the 5ih 
and 4Eh centuries b.c. The criticism of Xcnoc- 
rates differs from that of his predecessors in the 
degree to w'hich he tried to relate his own 
artistic principles, discovered through his owm 
use of artistic media, to the effects gained by 
other artistic perse lalidcs. It must be remem¬ 
bered that if 3ucrai.es had not been the son of 
a sculptor, Plato a poet, and Arisiotle i>erhaps 
to some extent a playwrighq these philos¬ 
ophers would probably have lacked much of 
llieir insight into ihc nature of art. Xenocrates, 
like his rti,a.sier Lysippus, was W'hai might be 
called a professional artist, at a time w'hcn 
pmfessional artists were coming to be highly 
rtspicctcd. 

Appearing late in the development of Greek 
art, Xenocrates w'ax more iniercsicd in methods 
of achieving realLsin than in the underlying 
geometric bases of com|iosition. He was the 
first man to attempt to write a histtiry of an 
founded upon what we have called the physto- 
jjlastic or sensatc point of viciv. Naturally, for 
such a critic, sculpture began with Polyclitus 
(Fig. 1^1, Chap. VllI), chiefly Ijecausc that 
artist had made ills figures look more lifelike 
than those of his predecessors. Xenocrates was 
the first to wtIic about the curving line and 
chiasmatic pose of the hgttre, with its weight 
resting upon one foot (Fig. 1&9, Chap. VlJl). 
He blamed PolycliluB, however, because his 
figures did not show' enough variety, Myron 
(Fig. 192, Chap. VHI) he complimented, Ijc- 
cause his figures show'ed not only variety but 
an inierenting grouping, as well. This t> 7 >e of 
criticism parallels that of Aristotle’s FoftieSj 
where the statement may be found that a play Is 
more effective if it shows variety in plot and 
actions. ITie criticism of Xenocrates remains 
essentially dramatic and literary criticism ap¬ 
plied to the static art of sculpture* 

Like all the other late critics, with the cxccfi- 
tion of the painter Pamphilus, Xenocrates con¬ 
sidered fonnal values only as contributing to a 
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more jXTfec: mlmiisisf or imkatlan. Pamphilus^ 
IJcrhaps a Pyihagfortan, like Plato and Aris¬ 
totle believed that arithmetic and gcomeiry 
were nceessary to the creation of art. This type 
of critieism corresponds to what the 20th-cen¬ 
tury art critic means when he speaks of 
“significant form”—that is, some inner, non- 
^substantial scheme of composition prohabiy 
based on geometric figxirea Leading to aLjstract 
art. 

XenocTaUs and Pmnting^ Xcnocratcs’s judg¬ 
ments on pain ling comprise a resume of the 
historical steps through which the earliest geo¬ 
metric fnrnis w^ere clothed with the appearance 
of reality* He believed that painting iiiarted 
W'ith a simple outline drawing to which the 
artist first added only one flat color. He thought 
that Cimon of KIconal had inv'enicd foreshon- 
cning and introduced ariaiomical details of 
rendering* Polygnolus (Fig- 179, Chap* VIU), 
he wrote, first depicted female bodies through 
transparent drapery. To this artist he also at¬ 
tributed the addition of facial expression. Zeuxis 
he criliciJied for having painted heads and 
limbs loo long* Farrhasius hrst used light and 
shade in paintingj a discovery that greatly 
influenced Roman art. 

Aptcllcs, the peer of all, \vas renowned for the 
grace and ease in action of his figures. In dh- 
cussing his w'ork, Xenocrates mentioned a num- 
f>cr of forma I values that, taken together, made 
a perfect picture. (!) There must lx? a perfect 
distribution of figures Or a well-related com posi¬ 
tion. (2) There must lx; a good penipecti%'e or 
Indication of depth. (3) Idie outline of each 
figure, like the profile line to la: discussed in 
connection svith PrasitcJcs‘s Hermes (Fig* 215, 
CLiap. lx), must have a significant grace of its 
own. (4) Each individual figure must have 
correct proportions, probably the Ionic canon, 
as that dominated tlie idea of physical beamy 
ivhen Xcnocraies w rote. (5) The colors must be 
toned harmoniously* (6) Each face must ex¬ 
press the inner emotion of the figure. (7) Every' 
Ixxly must possess an indefinable something 
called “grace,” xmh. (S) Last cornea the ele¬ 


ment in Xenoerates^s criticism w'hich makes it 
unwcrsal—he suggested that the great secret 
of *\pK:llea Jay in the fact that he knew enough 
to leave a picture unfinished in parts so that 
there would he room for the imagination of the 
beholder to enlarge upon it* This constitutes 
the power of suggestivenesa, a factor highly 
valued by great masters like Rembrandt and by 
the finest Chinese painters. LioneUo Venturi, in 
1 he oj Aft CriVirirm, has suggested that 

the insight of Xenotrates’^s criticism may have 
been due to the fact tlial it was actually taken 
from a lost treatise by *ApcJjcs, if so, Apelles, and 
Zeuxis at their best must Liave created paintings 
in many respects like the works of some of the 
early Renaissance masters. Tliat such painting 
did not exceed the capa hill tic,'; of these Greek 
masEers will become apparent in a later chapter 
through a study of Pocnpciian wall f>aintings. 

Summary 

From an mhcriiancc of superstitious notions 
concerning the causes of life, the earliest Greek 
poetic philosophers discovered by a comhina- 
tion of logical reasoning and scientific observa¬ 
tion, that the concepts of change and stability 
rested tifxin the basic concepts of matter and 
idea, substance and spirit* 

The Py'thagoreans were the first to observe: 
chat both the static and the dynamic as.pccis 
of existence could lx; measured or defined with 
the help of geometrical symlxils and arith¬ 
metical linear formulae* Socrates and his pupil 
Plato further difl’erentiaied an entire world of 
thought content (associated pattern) from the 
w'orld of serutble or tangible object, jxislulating 
that the abstract idea, like the geometric eom- 
ptisiiion on which a vase painting or a pedi- 
mental sculpture was built, could be separated 
from its physical appearance* *\iTstodc, taking 
a comnion-sensc point of view, refu-sed to recog¬ 
nise a contradistinction between the worlds of 
flesh and spirit- As a dramatic critic he pointed 
out that no sensible object (physioplastic art) 
was without some inherent idea (ideology). 
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Tim idea, often seeming lo spring from the 
action (pathos), could move the entire object 
over toward the purely ideal abstraction 
(ethosjj which might be Jikened. to Ldeoplasdc 
art. For Arisiodcj thought moved in a circle, 
and the work of art, like his phiJosophy, con¬ 
stituted a complete s^-stem in which the spatial 
and the temporal united. Thus all the world 
of sense continually moved toward the spirit 
and the spirit continually sought to manifest 
itself in the world of seme. In other words, the 
actor, creating his part correctly, was poten¬ 
tially the dramatist and the director Conceiving 
the whole. Such a conclusive philosophy of 
relativity prepares the way for a study of the 
effects found in many Oriental works of art. 
On the other hand, to the superficial student 
of Hellenistic or Roman times this one clement 
of individual character may satisfactorily ex¬ 
plain the highly individualistic philosophy of 
late Greek dramatic virtuosos and operatic 
singers who put more emphasis on scenic effects 
than on the spiritual content of the plot. In¬ 
dividualistic philosophy led to the formulation 
of an aesthetics glorifying pathos, rather than 
ethos. It also led to the growth of a number of 
quasi-rcligious philosophies ofsalvation, includ¬ 
ing Cynicism, Skepticism, Stoicism, and Epi¬ 
cureanism, These, as we shall see, had a great 
influence in forming the Roman, Renaissance, 


and modern Protestant minds. From this aspect 
of Aristotle’^s philosophy, combined with cer¬ 
tain transcendental elements in Platonism, grew 
the aesthetic doctrines of art for art's sake, pure 
sensualism, and eventually pure abstractionism. 
There resulted a split in the artist’s character, 
so that dunng Roman times and in the early 
20th century there was no one style but as great 
a diversity of styles as there were individual 
artists.. 
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CHAPTER Vlil 


The Triumph of the Attic Style, I 


Wc cnjoy^ A form of government which 
doM not copy the lawi of our neighbon; 
but we are rather a pattern to othritn tlwi 
imitators of them. From its, not beui;^ ad- 
inirtUtered for the benefit of the few,, but of 
the many^ Our State ti called a demDcracy; 
but with regard to iia Laws, ail enjoy 
cqualily* , n ^ 

For we study uutc with ecoDdniy, and 
philosophy without eflcmiiiacy; and em- 


T he two preceding chapters demon¬ 
strate the fusion of many artistic styles, 
ssiih their symbolic association, and the 
emergence of a new phtlosophicaL approach to 
life. During the Golden Age of Pericles and 
immediately foilo^sing, for a short space of time, 
all the arts reached a state of equilibrium, no 
one surpassing ihc others in Imparlance. The 
Athenian mind, influenced by its optimistic 
ideals of empire, appears unified. Its unity was 
apdy symboliJEed b>' its architecture, in which 
Structures were designed with direct reference 
to human proportions. 

Arising definitely out of the useful, architec¬ 
ture is the least representational, the most 
abstract, of all the visual arts. The aesthetics of 
architecture, having to deal with this combina¬ 
tion of utility and abstraction, U less simple 
than that of painting or sculpture. .Architecture 
presents two problems. One, that of consiiruc- 
lion, may be solved by the engineer^ the other, 
that of appearance, by the artist designer. The 
good architect combines the functions of lx>th 
artist and engineer. 

1'T'KVCVDwaa, Hisieoy JAr ^^opuraasian IVar, 471—400 


play wealth rather far □pportunlty nf af lion 
than for boastfuEnesj; poverty u nothing 
di^raedul for a man to confew; but nut to 
escape it by exertion II Cumidered shameful. 
In I say that the whole city u a 

school for Greece, and, in niy opinion, 3ny 
iudividual amon^l ul would prove himself 
qualified for the moil varied kindi of action, 
and with the most ^accful versatility. 

Oratioh”' iiY PraicLKS* 


The Perfection of the Doric and 
Ionic Styles in Architecture 

The Greeks made no new significant ad¬ 
vances in engineering ox'cr the Egyptians. In 
some ways they lagged behind the Klesopota- 
mian picoplcs with their domes and vaults, 
though during the late part of the 6ih century 
B.G* they probably used the pulley and crane 
for raising the marble blocks of their temples. 
Before that time there seems to be some evi¬ 
dence that the larger structures were built, as 
were the Egyptian temples, by means of 
mounds of earth, inclined planes, and rollers 
for moving the stones into place. 

In limiting themselves to post-and-lintel con¬ 
struction, the Greeks set very definite bounda¬ 
ries It) the type of architecture they could 
develop. The greatest distance between tw'o 
columns which a block of marble W'ould cover 
w'as 20 feet. We have seen that the limits set 
by the shape of the vase and the placing of 
Ijands of decoration made the Greek potter 
work toward greater perfecdoa. The same holds 

Boot n, U. 37/. 
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true for the architect, Rccause he could build 
Only temples and civic porticoes aroiiiid bis 
ctiy squarej and Liccause he felt himself re¬ 
stricted to the traditional forms inherited from 



Fig. 157.—Growing rcfutcniciit of the Doric order. 
Cj biuilicq at Pac^itim, 550 a.c., hcii^ht of column 25 
feet; 6, temple of Poseidon ai PacStum, 500 is.c.j heij^hl 
of coliimii 28 feet 8 inchcii; c, Parthenori, 4S4—4^ B.c., 
height of cotiunn 34 feet 3 inetud. 

earliest times^ the Greek reached a perfection 
in columnar anrhitecture that has not since 
been surpassed. 

The Groit’ih oj ike .4ftiV Temple Sirtnittire^ The 
templej which offers the finest example of 
civic mnniiniental architecture, reached its 
most perfect proportions in the Parthenon,, the 
Ereehtheum, and the Tholos at Epidaurus in 
the 5ih and 4th centuries n,c. The two former 
developed from the Mycenaean megaron and 
Egyptian tomb plans; the latter, probably from 
the hypogeum. 

'llic megaron, as seen in Chap, VI (sec Fig, 
120 for complete development), dame to have 
first three and then four eollimns in front. Next, 
the gable toot shape on the flat facade and, as a 
final step, columns like those from Haishepsut^s 
colonnades replaced the reversed Cretan col¬ 


umns. Soon the numiKr of columns in front 
changed to six, then eight, and even more. 
As the ancestral home of the satred hero, 
die megaron liccame the naus, or ecUa, of the 
temple, wherein was housed the statue of the 
god ivho had protected that hero and his 
descendants. Some inventive architect, who 
probably saw' the Egyptian |>roto-I>oric mod¬ 
els at Deir-el-Bahri, Beni Hasan, Kamak, or 
Saktarch, then put the colonnade around the 
naos direeily by extending the front porch 
down both sides and across the rear. Then the 
naos w'as divided into two sections; the forepart 
became the shrine for the god, and the rear 
was sometimes used as a repository for gifts to 
the god. 

The Temple ^ Hera at Oiympia* In the 8th 
century u.c. the Dorian Greeks erected at 
Olympia a temple to Hera, wife uf Zeus, who 
was king of the gods. This was a megaron with 
a porch at both ends— that is, an amphiprustyle 
temple. The cniire atruciurc — cella anti colon¬ 
nade — rested on a platform, called a “stereo- 
bate,” made up of three high steps. The top 
Icv'cl of the three, known as the "stylobate,” 
formed the base from which rose the Doric 
coltunns without any Intermediate parts. The 
ruins of the temple sho^v that the stmeture ivas 
originally built of dried brick and fashioned 
with wooden planks, very' much as the megaron 
had been built. THic columns around the out¬ 
side furnish an intereaEing record of the evolu¬ 
tion of the Doric form (Fig. 157ff). Some of 
them have a very jjronounccd bulge in the 
center, called the "entasis.” The capitals under 
the square abacus take the form of a wide 
cushion (the echinus), like that found on Cretan 
columns. Later columns in the colonnade, how'- 
ever, show a less pronounced entasis and a 
smaller, more refined echinus, 

Pausanias, a Grecu-Romatt traveler of the 
2nd century' after Christ, related that two of the 
coluirms in the porch of the cella of this Hc- 
racum W'Crc made of oak. Scholars have there¬ 
fore conjectured that at one time a]] the columns 
may have been of wood. The temple was roofed 
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FlO, 1 3&f’=^Qrnamrnl5 froim btiitdingKr a^ IU~n>trriunt; it. Lower ueratirrium; antcfiji aL end of cave tile' 

dawiupaul^ with pralilc at rj^niatiitirir 


WLLh woodt-'n beams and had a ^ablc of low 
pilch covered with terra-coita tiles, Unfor- 
lunaicly, not enough fragments remain to show 
us what sculpture adorned the fjediment. At 
each end of the roof ridge stood orriiinieiits. of 
gla2Gd terra cotta in biuwn, white, and black 
(Fig. 15Rd)t Such art ornament b called an 
'^acroterium,” Similar ornamenis at the Jower 
ends of the roof suggested the power of visit¬ 
ing spirits. There is evidence that most parts 
of the building were painted and all the archi¬ 
tectural details above the columns picked out 
in colurst so that the temple did not appear to 
be loo heavy. The columns themseh'es were 
decorative and gay. As in the ease of the purely 
functional tyi>c of Egyptian column^ the shafts 
were unpainted, although their abaci and ecltini 
vi'ere Colored, as in the doral Egyptian column. 

Trmpte of Posridofi at Farstum. In the tow'n 
of Poseidonia, or Paestum, in souihern Italy, 
in the 5th and (jth centuries a.Ct, the Dorian 
Greeks built three temples that show' all the 
transitional stages between the early Heraeuin 
and the Parthenon. Figure 157, showing tltc 
development of the colunm, will make clear 
the process of refinement then going on. Tile 
first column, belonging to the so-called basil¬ 


ica, carries a wide-spreading echinus, to which 
the shaft is joined by a collar (the neck), sug¬ 
gestive of the Eg\'piian palm cap!tab The sides 
of the shaft rise straight for two-thirds of the 
way lip and then suddenly bend in. '1‘he effect 
is Unpleasant. 

The second temple (Fig, 159), dedicated to 
Poficidon, the .sea-god, has column.^ that grow 
consistently smaller from base to capital. The 
heavy echinus is little larger than the largest 
diameter of the shaft. Tlie individual columns 
seem rather chunky and do not carry the majd- 
mum span of the architrave^ or lintel beam. 

This lauilding, because of its excellent state 
of preserv-ation, ofFers a gfMxl opportunity for 
studying the interior construction qf a Greek 
temple (Fig. 160). Two rows of Doric columns^ 
one above the other, supported the heav'y' roof 
inside the cclla. These columns w'cre so de¬ 
signed that the contour of the uppermost shafts 
continued the lines of the low' shafts, carrying 
them upward toward some hypo the deal point. 
This in itself w'ould make [he interior of the 
building appear somewhat lighter. It differs 
considerably from the interiors of Egyptian 
buildings, w'hich exhibited a definite attempt 
to achieve a feeling of massive weight.* 


^ A study (jf the than (Fij?. 161) ahtmfnf^ the fpradual dfvFlopmrnt of prop»ortiom in I he Docic Icmplr, parallcLin]; 
a SLEnilar dn'clopinrsit of the propwlioiu of the aiUamolHle, xvig^ts that ihcie exuti foiQC gcryeral law In the 
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The Aesthetics <?/ the Pe^thenan. The Greeks 
achieved the most suitable balance between 
sieneobatCj shafts, entablature, and [jcdtments 
in the construe tion of the Parthenon in Athens 



Fig. 1S5, — ^TcmpIc of PcriKidor, and soniallnJ basiLita 
at Fantiun, 6th century p-c. (iCWriFfy vj Halt,) 


(Figr 163)»This temple was built on the Acropo¬ 
lis and dedicated to the civic goddess, Athena, 
between the years 447 and 432 h.c. 

The builders used eight columns on the fa¬ 
cade and seventeen on each side, Tlrte columns 
lean in ver>' slighdy, so that unconsciously one 
extends their line toward the unseen apex of a 
pyramid in the sky. The four comer coluinnii 
lean toward the comers of the eelJa. The eniasU 
for each column is so subtle that it can be 
measured only by the most intricate mathe¬ 
matical formulae—formulae that were far be¬ 
yond the powers of the Greek geometricians 
at the time. On an unfinished temple at Scgesta, 
Sicily, the marks of the masons remain in the 
stones, showing that the measurements were 
given by some master mason, who probably 


worked them out by rule of thumb on a model, 
observing from structure to structure the effect 
of various contours. 

The relations of echinus to abacus and of 



Fic. 160.—IiUFrior, temple of Podeidofij, Pacstutn, 
ahawin^ conSiTuction <jf cclU with tWQ storici of int^rtur 
ealumni to suppart slab roof. Materials, travcrliiic 
onginally covert^ with StuCCO, C. 500 B.C. ^ 

Camfgir-Ltsth .) 

both let the architrave, which is lighter than 
the frieze, are aho very' subtle. Some general 
principle of design governed the Greek builder. 
The principle was one of a rhythmical growth 
curt'c or line, very abstract in character, in 
w'hich the Greek architect believed but which 


evolution of artude forms. FcChiutr, the piychalp^t, was ablf to demonstrate that when tht: OuIct Cuntour of XII 
object spproKimatrd a [cetAngk, most people chtMC one parnctilAr rceiaiigte as the most plcasiit;^. This figure, 
called the "goldcu-mcan rcelanyle,’’ C*n, be made by droppins the diagonal of a square m farm the long side of 
the rectangle and retaining tlw side of the square for the sKort side of the rectangle (Fig. 162 <t). When this proct^f 
is reputed with other diagimali ffigi 162^), and the ptnncs a, 6, c, and d are CDimecijH with curved Unes, a log- 
arithinic spiral of pleating design rcaulu. This type ef spiral, foutuJ on most snail ihelb, as well as in the unfold¬ 
ing tendriii of A plantr was approximated by the Greek designers who perfected the lanic volute. The Greeks 
may have drawn ihin spiral by means of a piece of thalk on the end of a string unw'oiiiKl frum a cunch shell (Fig- 
16^). No evidence cxuLi to show that complicated geometric formulae, such as those proposed by the late J. 
Hambidgc, wem known and used by the Grecka in building their temples or forming tbeir vasw. 
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Fig. 16U—Df^'elopincnt cT the DuHc fa^^c and plan, basilica^ PaHtum; 'C»Grg;Qn t(>ntplc, KcKrTn (tt/iff IUrp’ 
ffiiO^ £, temple at Aiaoi; A, tcn^ple at Memea; t-, TCdipIc of Poseidorip Faesiumf/, Parthenon, Atheni. 


he could never measure^ As wc saw m the dis¬ 
cussion of Plato's philosophy of art, there pre¬ 
vailed at this time a rather m^'stical belief in 
certain canons of beauty. The Greeks also rec¬ 
ognized an ddeSi or “correct image.” From this 
term come the words “idca’^ and “ideal.” This 
eidos^ held to be a gift of the gods, probably was 
considered the sacred property of the master 
architect.^ 

In ihc case of the Parthenon, an abstract^ 
generative ratio possibly controlled the entire 
Doric exterior. This ratio compares lo the time 
relations within a musical sequence. If the col¬ 
onnade of Doric columns (Fig, 164) were taken 
to represent such a sequence^ the shafts might 
stand for whole notes and the entablature, with 
its triglyphs and metopes, half and quarter 
notes. The discontinuous frieze, with its alter¬ 


nate long and two short beats, suggests the 
anapaestic foot used for Spartan marching songs 
and for the choral processions of ihc theater— 
a rhythm which coincides with the character 
of the continuous frieze around the cclla. As 
both the Doric exterior frieze and the eella 
frieze must, of necessity, be vicwicd together, 
one feels the presence of a superior type of 
design particularly appropriate to the charac¬ 
ter of the building. How^cver, a temple liLe that 
of Zctis at Olympia seems relatively lifeless 
w'hcn placed beside the Parthenon. The reason 
for this is that the architects of the Parthenon, 
Ictinus and CallicratcS;, along with their sculp¬ 
tor, Phidias, designed a building in which they 
dipiatid ilighUjf /rtifit these exact meamiemeats in 
order to get a more pleasing effect. Nature’s 
spiral shell curve is more interesting than the 


^ PtnzKthornri Diinxincior, Gtiodyrar, Penroarj and athen, raUawini; Vitniviu^ ha^'C itiuwn ih^iE ihc mailer arvEii- 
t«w miui have poucsscid 3 few iccrei formulae few cpMtructiii^ ninple^mcasunn^ bloctcj, used in laying out the 
entadaj of the coltimiu and the horizontal Unei of the lemploi so chat they would lodk right, tt seems aigniE- 
caat that, according m PenrOK, the E^-pdan archilccti aiso iiscd entasij in designing their temple courts. Further, 
ihc Greek Doric buildings improved vastly in style during the &{h century a.c., which was the very ccniur>^ In 
which the Greeks had their greatest contacts with Egypt and when traveling Grtek arehJlecti must have had ihc 
greatest opportunity to study the Egyptian temples. 
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Fro, 162.‘^Thc elem^niary Kcumctry luidcrLyin^ Greek archiliccLijre+ s* the golden^nican rectangle^ fi, Ooldman^j 
method far drawing an Tonic vi^utc; a natural coiuimriion oT ihe Ionic voluic. 


cun'e laid oui by the mathemadcian, because 
of the very slight de^-iations that keep it from 
being a purely mechanical abstraction^ So it is 
with architectural design. 

The Parthenon, the supreme example of 
Doric structure, parallels the best Greek vases 
in many particulars^ The broad stylobate {Fig. 

165) leads to the slender columns, that unite in 
support of the continuous band of the lower 
architrave, above which rises the dbcontinuous 
metrical band of the fiitTije. Above the frieze is 
the gable, with Its sculptured pediment (Fig. 

166) , .‘sculpture which, as we shall sec, follows 
the composition of the top band on most vases. 
The condnuous band of the frieze from the 
vase, furthermore, was actually paralleled on 
Ionic temples and on the earliest Doric temple 
at Assos, although on the Parthenon It was 
mos'ed inside under the portico and used to 
decorate the cclla wall* 

'These observations lead us to conclude that 
the entire Greet temple, like the Greek vase, 
was but a fitting abstract frame for the pictorial 
jtor>' of the god w'ho dw'cllcd wdtbin. There was 
no fbted separation betw'cen Greek vase design 
and the design of architecture. They des^clo^wd 
from the same source: thai Jfnsf o/ rhytli- 


ijiKot design wfdih grm* tyvrr two t/nturifS toward a 
pkioriat rffl/i'cafion irt /Az sculptured hunjan Jorat. 
Nor can one hope to understand this re line¬ 
men t by any shorter road than a careful study 
of the steps through which it evolved. 

Thf Sabtlf fijjititmflits Atatuff Dfmi:. Ar¬ 

chitects of the 4th century b.c* bnllt Doric 
temples, as did the Ronians later, by purely 
geometric rules. The vital appeal of the Par¬ 
thenon, however. Is lacking in the later temples. 
The echinus of a Parthenon column, contoured 
with a long ogival curve, seems to have Inner 
life. The later Doric column, in contrast, has 
this same cchintis cut olT in a straight line, or 
quarter round, and the elTect, which has less 
streamlining, lacks organic vitality. We have 
no proof, nevertheless, that the Greek temple 
arose by any other means than through a long 
evolutionary jirocess in which the trained eyes 
of sculptors and engineers at last found a design 
that expressed the balance l>etwecn the ab¬ 
stract Idea and the living form. 

Measurement of the facade of the Parthenon 
to check the refinements reveals not only that 
the column shafts slant Inw'ard and that all 
moldings arc set off by subtle curves, but atw 
that the metOf>es aljuwc the architrave are not 
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f iQ. 163^— T1»e F4inJiC(icuij Tcmpk of A therm and Treasury^ 447-^3fl n.c.p by Phidias, ktSnus, and CaHicratca^ Acrupolk, Atliciiip {CovrU^ ej thi Mei- 

Toffolitart StiiSrum vj dri.) 
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nil of the same width. Those near the center 
columns are broader than those tcl^'i’a^d the 
outside; so, too^ the spaces between the col¬ 
umns differ, getting a bit longer toward the 



FiO^ 164 *—Rhythm and mcaaure in Greek architcClute. 


center. Finally* all the horizontal lines of 
the building have something corresponding to 
the entasis of the columns* This subtle curting 
is not noticeable to the c^'c unless one stands 
at the comer of the stylobate and sights along 
the top across the length of the temple toward 
ihc opposite comer. Then a hat placed at the 
opposite comer wWi l>e hidden by the cur\'a- 
ture at the center, which amounts to about 
eight inches. This entasis of the horizontal lines 
tends to correct a certain appearance of sagging 
which would result if all the lines w-ere parallel* 
By this distortion of parallel lines the Greeks 
compensated for optical illusions due to the 
stmeture of the lens of the eye* In the 20th 
century many artists, taking note of this visual 
peculiarity* overconipensate for it and create 
distorted pictures to call attention to it. The 
Greeks were satisfied to make the compensation 
subtly, to trick the eye into feeling that the 
building abided by some mathematical law of 
simple numbers, w hile actually it approximated 
a much more coiujjlex law* of growth. By rc- 
finemenL<i such as this the Greek created that 
unity of emotion* form, and intellectual idea 
which has been called '‘beauty*^* 

The Iftnic Sfjyie o/ ArcMtecttirr. Vitruvius, the 
Roman architect, early pomted out that the 
Doric style was strong and masculine* Its col¬ 
umns seem to march with an almost military* 
|)cat* The Ionic, wrote Vitruvius* resembles a 
tall, slender maiden* her head crowned with 


a delicate, twin-spiraling* cushioned member 
called a volute* on which the weight of the 
architrave rests lightly* 

The development of the Ionic column is even 



Fid, 165.^ —CoEixUiLcdoit of FjnhcnOd, ht:ij|hl about 

60 frtl. atylnlwie; A, aha/l; r, echmiu; A, abacua^ t, 
/* guttac; dUcontuiuauj frieze with 
aliematc iriglyplu and lurtopcs; A, muitdcs; f* pedi¬ 
ment; j, tiomicc; Ionic frieze. 

more exciting from an aesthetic point of vie^v 
than that of the Doric, chietly because it unites 
two very' different forms of column and makes 
of them an abstract creation. Just as behind 
the Drjric lay the inverted Cretan column and 
the Egyptian chamfered shaft* both already 
abstract and functional, so behind the Ionic 
lay papyrus and pal rn-lcaf columns, both deco¬ 
rative and realistic, suggestK'C of Islitar. 

The hnic Coittrrjjj. Probably some of the ear¬ 
liest Ionian experiments in building w*erc in 
W'ood. A capital from a temple of the 7tb 
ceniuiy b*c, on the island of Deles (Fig. 167ii) 
indicates in its blocky ends and heavy, square 
plan a definitely wooden origin. Tw'o spirals 
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and a papyrus design arc painted an the sur- 
face of the capiiaL 

A iccond capital (Fig^ from an Aide 

temple built much later at Delphi^ serves to 
jlluiiiratc the other element that went into Ionic 
building—the palm fomi. The two elements— 
palm and spirak—were brought togethcrj 
thottgh very looitelyj in the capital from Nean- 
dria (Fig, I67f). This partakes of the Oriental 
tendency noticed in the Persian Column from 
the Apadana of Xerscs ( Fig. 110, Cliiip. V')+ In 
this third example, two l>and£ordrnoping leaves 
appear below the volutes, All the forms show 
careful car\dngj, tvith very delicate lines. B4Jlh 
%'olutcs and leaves are quite naturalistic^ there 
is no attempt to make them abstract. 

In. Athens, however, the tendency was to- 
ward ahstracdon. Among the archaic Aiheninrt 
temples of the dih century u.c., one (Flg+ 167?) 
exemplifies the early effons to comhinc the 
two elements. The shaft was fluted, not like the 
Doric with shallow flutes and pointed amscs, 
hut with deep, half-round eutlings and squared 
arrises. The lights and shadows creaied by this 
ear^'ing combined to lend greater height and 
delicacy to the already slender shaft. 

Omitting other stages, we come to the finest 
of the Ionic cohimm (Fig, 167/)—those of the 
Propylaea, or entrance to the Acropolis, and 
those on the north porch of the Encchiheum 
(Fig. 169), a temple also on the .Acropolis, at 
Athens. Here, the .Attic Ija.'ic, divided in two 
pares, displays an ornament made up of a bas¬ 
ket w'cavc. 'Iliis is called a '‘gutHcxThe.’^ In¬ 
evitably the eye follows the finely cajwcd shaft 
to the volutes, can'ed with a multitude of spiral 
lines. Most of the traces of the naturalistic origin 
have disappeared; the leaves have become an 
egg-and-dan molding. An extra collar with a 
modified form of papyrus or lotus design has. 
been placed below the echinus, and a. faint 
suggestion of an abacus remains above the cush¬ 
ioning volutes. 

Thf Brechihrmn. The earliest Ionic temples, 
like the Doric temples, probably went back in 
plan to a modified form of mcgaron used in 


.Asia Minor. From judgment halls and ancient 
Phoenician temples come tnodified forms of 
the Ionic capital, such as the one found at 
Nfegiddo (Fig. 143/, Chap. VI). The Ionic tem- 



Fio. Ifr&r—The Partlirn™ nccnnslnjctcd ([Vashviltr, 
Tenn.). {TfKlogrefpit 


pics for the most part retain the cella form with 
a porch in front and omit the peripteral colon¬ 
nade. This style lends itself more easily to un¬ 
even ground elevations than docs the iTorte. 

The Erechthcum (Fig. 168), Ijcst-know'n tem¬ 
ple in the Ionic style, was planned in part 
before the destruction of the buildings on the 
.Aerojiolis by the J*crsians, and finished cuntcni- 
porancoiLsIy with the Parthenon. The German 
archaeologist, I^rpfeld, holds that originally 
the temple must ha'.'C licen a larger building 
with the famous Porch of the .Maidens exactly 
opposite the north pjorch and a tvtng stretching 
down towartl the tvesi, exactly equal to the 
present eastern section. This plan would give 
a broad temple like the various hilanis in Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia. The Erechthcum and 
the Parthenon would, dicn, recall two of the 
origirwof .Attic culture—the Mesopotamian and 
the Egv'plian. 

Ttte JVortk Porrh of ikt Erfchlhrum. 'Flic north 
porch of the Eirchthctim has columns taller 
than ihttse of the cast porch, for this entrance 
is down on the side of the hill so that the porch 
itself must l>c higher. The columns measure 
nine and one-tenth diameters high, while the 
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Fio. 167.—RcfiEirineiit o/ the Joisic cjapiiala- e, I>c3q!i; t, Delplu; c, Neandria; d, irtuple of the t>elphi; 

ft arthaic Icutplc^ Athciuj^i PropyLaeuin^ Atberu. 


hcii^ht of thfO^c on the cast jxirch is nine dhd 
onc-third diameters. The marble ceiling of the 
north porch is constructed with beams 20 fcet 
long that support a colTering of light marble 
slabs, ha\'ing the. center of each decorated with 
a gilded nMettc* The doorw'ay shelierecl by the 
porch also shows the Oriental rosettes. It has 
lines more refined than has any other doonsay 
m Greek building. 

The distance from the peak of the gable of 
the pjorch to the sicreobatc equals the distance 
between, the outsides of the columnar bases, 
making an exact square. It is significant that 
in the case of the Parthenon and the Ercch- 
theum porch, whether the Greeks started with 
a rectangle or a square, they reached pleasing 
results. Which is the more pleasing li impos¬ 
sible to say. WTiat counts Is the rclationslup of 
the parts within the shapes. Perhaps even more 
significant b the fact that the Parthenon^ a 
static building, has the dynamic rectangle^ and 
the Ercchthcum, a dynamic,, irregular build¬ 
ing, has the static square—as though the Greets 
really desired an cquilibrium. 

Thr Significance af the Porch ^ ihe Caiyatids. 
In the Porch of the Maidens, or the Caryatids 
(Fig. 170), on the op^xwlte side of the temple 
from the north porch, and so facing the Par¬ 


thenon and the great central area of the Acrop¬ 
olis, the Ionic buQders created by a tour de 
force something entirely tinstructural. Never¬ 
theless, it seems entirely appropHate* Why is 
thb? As already has been explained, it was 
customary' for the best Greek families to select 
each year for the scrv'iec of Athena the most 
beautiful of their daughters. These beauty con¬ 
test w'inncTs then became priestesses at the 
shrine of the virgin goddess, and the proud 
families erected portrait statues of them. In 
archaic times these statues W'erc all strictly col¬ 
umnar and may have suggested the use of the 
human figure as a column. The architect of 
this porch, undoubtedly a sculptor, depicted, 
accordingly, a group of six maidens carrying 
the entire architrave forw'ard in a slow, stately 
procession. There exists nothing like it in the 
entire realm of architecture. The Greeks, hav¬ 
ing created the aijstract style from naturalbtic 
origins, vrerc here so sure of their own ability as 
to bring back the naturalbtic origin In its mosit 
realistic form and make it part of the buildings 

Secular Buildings 

The Grech DufctUng. The Greek dw'elling house 
(Figt I7I), as discovered and reconstructed by 
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Robinson at Olynthus, sccnw lo have taken 
ov'CT the plan of ihc Hallstatt Danublan farm¬ 
stead. Ii was composed of tlircc parts arranged 
around an open courij ’which faced the souih* 


and a front courtyard, whkb in the next cen¬ 
tury became the atrium. This laiLer type of 
hoiuie grew' Into the great establishments found 
in Greco-Roman Poinpeiit 



Fig. 16».— Erochdicumswii frem the cast, 420-393 ii.c.* htlght 33 feet, RestoratiQii byTciaai 1840, {Cauritiy ef 
Jnsiitiiit af /^VflTKT,/r<mH tT 


On one side was a part prohahiy for slaves or 
domestic animals; on the oiherj a stable for 
horses. The rear part had a Jong, two-storied 
;>orch, which formed the front of the dwelling. 
Kitchen and Living rooms opened below and 
sleeping quarters abov'C. A stainvay at the right 
ascended to the upper baJeony. This house was 
as simple as the daily life of the Greeks. Re¬ 
mains of similar Itouses have been found in 
Athens, antong them one probably occupied hy 
Pericles. It did not dilTer from the rest. Like the 
Eg>'ptians, the Aiheniam seem to have saved 
their aestiietic cncrigies for the communal 
liuildings. 

In cities in which ihc tyTants ’were more 
potverful, more ornate house forms can be 
found. In plan they show a coiuisination of [he 
mcgarori with its colonnaded room and porch 


Tfutnitr! and Stadia. Structures that we today 
know as “buildings” were for the Greeks of 
Pericles’s time but little more than arrange- 
tnents of seats upon the hillsides. The llieatcr 
of Diony'Sus, to bt^ discussed further in the sec¬ 
tion on the drama, consisted of seats for twenty 
thousand people on the western end of the 
southern slope of the .\cropolb, wath a dancing 
floor or orchestra and a low stage, on which 
wooden scenery could l>e constructed, Pericles, 
who eapeeially favored the dtthyrambic can- 
tests, built to the west a much smaller circular 
covered building called the ‘^"Odeon*” This ivas 
later replaced by the Roman Theater of Hc- 
rodcs .\iticus, W'hich united the greater seating 
capacity of the Theater of Dionysus waih a 
triple-storied covered stage. 

The stadia devclo|jcd for the games at Olym- 
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Fio. 169.—North porch of Ercchtbcum looking toward Propylacum and the sea. Height 36 feet. {CourUsj 

of Leuk’Cvnfgif’Ahnari.) 
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pia, Delphi, and Athens consbted of rows of 
seats on each side of a rectangular running 
track, usually about 200 yards long. 

The Stoa. The city market place, or agora 
(Fig. 172), with its booths for peddlers and 
money changers, was bounded by a portico in 
the Doric style raised above the ground level 
on a low stercobatc. This portico was called 
the “stoa.** The stoa served the same function 
as the arcaded street with its sidew’alk cafes in 
present-day I^tin cities. 

The Greeks, who seem to have had a great 
deal of leisiuc time for bargaining and arguing, 
sought a pleasant decoration for the w'alls of 
these semipublic buildings. Consider, then, 
what Socrates and his friends saw about them 
as they walked along the stoa. 

Painting in the Golden Age 

The city of Socrates, Pericles, and Aeschylus 
was decorated with many pxiintings and free¬ 
standing sculptures. The stoa displayed a mural 
showing the militar>' victories of the .Athenians 
over the Persians. Thb remarkable painting by 
the great Polygnoius, described by Pausanias 
as one of the greatest of the ancient world, has 
disappeared. To reconstruct it in imagination, 
one must turn to its antecedents in the Athe¬ 
nian vase painting of the time (Fig. 173). Such 
a collection of the finest examples of the potter’s 
art was kept in the public museum to the left of 
the Propylaeum in ancient times. 

The Dionysus Vase by Exekias. The unity to¬ 
ward which the archaic painters had been striv¬ 
ing (Fig. 174 <t) w’as attained in the second half 
of the 6th century b.c. The cylix, a ty|>e of 
drinking cup, by Exekias (Fig. 1745), now in 
Munich, shows the god Dion>'sus surrounded 
by dolphins. In the legend, piratical mariners 
were said to have kidnaped Dionysus. In play¬ 
ful revenge, he turned the mast of their boat 
into a grape-bearing %'inc, made them all 


drunk, and changed them into dolphins. The 
refined, delicate contour of the vase contrasts 
strongly with the earlier Cretan and Myce¬ 
naean chalices. 



Fic. 170.—Porch of the Caryatids, Erechtheum. 
Height 18 feet. {Court*ly of Claxtttet Keimeiiy.) 


The Exekias vase stands un.surpasscd for its 
intricate combination of occult and absolute 
balance. From a purely formal, aesthetic stand¬ 
point, it is im{xirtant that the dolphins arc so 
placed around the relatively stable vine and 
boat that no one of them can lie moved without 
upsetting this balance.* The Greeks gave time 
to their art, and time is required to produce 
the most perfect aesthetic cffcct- 


* If a slide of this vase is nrv’Crsed, it appears unbalanced, as the prow of the boat suggests too great a move¬ 
ment toward the right. Unconsciously our eyes compensate for a lemlency to stop at the right side of a page, a 
peculiarity of Occidental design which started when writing first began to move regularly from left to right. 
Before the time of Exekias, Greek writing, like Etruscan, went both ways or from right to left. 
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Fm. I7l. dwelling; hoUM; at OlynUiu^ {s^trr /foAiJwon); hoiue ai [3eloa {BoTTmiism, Gtsehkhtf dir BaukmsT 1, 

Fig. m% 


The PointfT Brygos ami the Rfd-jigarfd Vase Style* 
The next siep in ihc dc\'clopincin of vase nianu- 
faciurc ivajs taken in ihc last quarter of the 6th 
century b.c* and the first pan of the 5th, In¬ 
stead of palniing a dark figure on a ground 
covered with \vhite^ the pHter cui down on his 
labor by Jetting the bright-colored clay stand 
for the desh tones. The more freely drawn out¬ 
lines were no longer incised, the painting could 
be erased and redrawn if not properly arranged. 
When ihc figure areas were perfect, the spaces 
w'cre filled in with a lustrous black cciat by some 
apprentice* The manufacture of vases had ad¬ 
vanced to such a degree that the workshops of 
the masters had a number of helpers. The paint¬ 
ing of a hydria from Ruvo in the Naples Mu¬ 
seum (Fig. 175) shows several artists, among 
them apprentices and a w^oman, who were em¬ 
ployed to help the master designer. Many an 
Athenian grew' tvealthy in the business of vase 
painting. 'Fhe cult of the dead still flourished 
around the Mediterraneanj and any man of 
consequence wished the best possible Athenian 
vases for hLs grave. 

The figured cylLx (Fig. 176),, by the master 
painter^ Brygos, who lived in the first quarter 
of the 5th century b.c., shows the earlier victor)' 
by the Greeks over the Asiatic city of the I’ro- 
jans. Tills representation, among the most com¬ 
mon of the timcj is called the liiuperns (the 
destruction of Ilium), Probably the best exam¬ 
ple of the early red-figured style, the cylix also 
represents the last of the archaic stv'lcs in vase 
painting* .As can Ijm: seen, the drapery is not 
painted reaJisticaJly and often defies ihc laws 


of gravity* The eyes of the combatants, for the 
most part, arc still rejiresented as if seen full 
face, but the center figure, that of the Grcclc 
hero, has eyes that almost seem to be draw'n 
correctly In profile for the first lime. 

On One side of the cydix a Greek hero fights 
with a wounded Trojan. He is attacked by a 
Trojan woman, w ho uses a club, while another 
woman tries to flee* .A second hero, thU time 
a Trojan—for his shield carries the serpent— 
attacks a fallen Greek. Where there is a need 
for some slight relief of the black space, a few 
letiers have been painted in to name one or the 
other of the heroes. 'I’hose letters, as well as the 
figures, are seemingly arranged in haphazard 
fashion, but a little study will show ihat^ like 
the dolphins of Exekias, they fall in exactly the 
right [deices. 

In comjxwition, this cylix Surpasses all the 
previous vases. Its movement, suggested by a 
rhythmical pattern, docs not exclude an occult 
balance fciimcd by the Stresses and strains seen 
within the figures. The lower parts of the bodies 
form an inienveavc very much like that of the 
lowest band on the foot of ihc I'ran^ojs vase* 
Tracing one thread of connecting limbs will 
make this clear* Let us start with the uprauicd 
arm of the standing Trojan at the left and see 
what happens to the arms of the uppermost 
figures* The first arm bends back with the 
sivord. Its action is repeated in the arm of 
the w'Oman next it» whose left arm seems to 
push out toward the arm of the Greek* the 
hand silhouetted against the black space. The 
two arms of the Greek warrior extend as Jong 
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FlC. 172.'— ARorii or ctviq center at Axsos. lertlpk and entrance gatej iloa; r, ^aalfutirfon w council houBCJ 
rf, rto* above chac baths. Note ingenuity with which the Greeks adnpleri thi? market place to the side of ihr lltlh 
{Ceneriijy ^ ArchutoiiigieclS JastittiU a/ Amfrica^ afttr iteicon^ InneHi^atiam at .Irsaf.) 


**S^’ curt^ca through his bo^y and past the shtcid^ 
lo be carried over into the motion of the fwo 
arms of the woman wiiii the club. 'Fhua the 
action which starts with the sword at the left 
ends with the club at the right. This chsb and 
the back-thrust leg of the woman continue down 
through the leg of the fleeing boy and send the 
eye around to the other side of the vase. Con¬ 
trast the vigorous moving iinc which runs 
through the arms with the sagging, broken 
character of the limbs of the two fat ten heroes. 
I n Bummar)', it here appears t hat almost monu¬ 
mental human figures have been completely 
fitted to the shape of the cup. 

Individualism vj Mahon. The cylix mod¬ 
eled by Hieron and painted by Nfakmn (Fig. 
177), which shows a group of dancing maenads 
(woman votaries of Dionysew), contrasts W'ith 
the dear-cut vvork of Ifrygos. The drawing is 
softer and the flcnving curves of the drapery 


seem equal* The figures move in reckless aban¬ 
don about the circle of the cup, hut hotv they 
differ from the figures of Brygos! The concen¬ 
trated vigor of the former master is lacking, nor 
arc the figures so tvell connected in point of 
composition. Although Nfakron shows a more 
realistic drajjery^ he has given the faces eyes 
that are in full face, not profile* Hui archaism 
b not in the figure but in the face drawing* 
77rf GffimHtk CompaiitioTi Schmr vj /)flur/j* A 
third contemporaneous painter is the artist, 
Dourb, whose red-figured cylix (Fig, 178) shows 
the voting l>ctwccn Ajax and Odysseu.s, another 
scene from the story of the Trojan War. The 
work of Dourls displays carcfulj selective drafts- 
mamhip. The whole com position ha.i the rigid 
"academic" scaffold of the geometric vase dom¬ 
inating the rhythmical movement and the bod¬ 
ily form. It seems inferior aesthetically to the 
others studied, but no one of these masters ha^ 
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as yci reached the excellence of design appro* 
priate to his inheritance of technique, form, 
and idea. 

The great point to be made in studying the 


forerunners of the Polygnotan style worked as 
free citizens, each following his own lights. Prom 
their studios was to come the master painter of 
the age. 



Fio. 173,—Greek black-figured vases of the early 5lh century with names recorded by Alhenaeus. a, skyphos; when 
■mall, used Cor a cup; when large, for a washing basin; i and r, early form of cylix, drinking cup used at banqueu; 
d, ocnocho(, wine pitcher; r, alabastron, perfume flask;/, uamnos, storage jar for oil or wine; g, lekythcM, cere¬ 
monial od flask; A, olpe, pitcher; i, amphora, a storage jar;y, hydria, used for carrying water, has three handles; 
k, crater with column-handles, a mixing or punch bowl often placed upon a special stand, sometimes reaching a 
capacity of four gallons. {CmaU^ the .KlftropolUm Museum oj Art.) 


work of all these men who lived during the dis¬ 
rupting years of the Persian Wars and who 
ushered in the Golden Age of Pericles is that 
by their very definite personal characteristics 
and style they suggest what one should expect 
when any great art is coming to birth. These 


The Climax of Painting in the Polygnotan Style. 
A little-kno>%'n workshop of the early 5th cen- 
tun,' B.c. was managed by the potter Aglac- 
phon. He probably employed his two sons, 
Aristophon and Polygnotus, as apprentices. 
After the buildings on the .Acropolis had been 
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Fio, 174.—fl, mctu^w in pninicd dmo can*, Ptr«!lri! with 0<jrg(3ii Heaid, about 550 aX:. Height aExjuE 2^^ fect^ 
colors black, rnJt whiter with oFangc-ycUow, Temple of Apollo, Thermos [10111411 Museum, A [herd). 
b, inside of black-llgured cylix> Dionysus in Boiit, by Eliekias, alkrui S2S P.c. Diameter about 12 inches (Aitc 
Finakotbek, Mtmich)^ 



Ftc, 175.—Workshop of a patter on a hydria from Ruvo. Three poincers at u'Orit uiili brnshes upon vasei MOW 
many types can you identify? A woman painter is at work on the right; Athena and two Victories bring W‘reatld for 
the metl [?Japlea Museum). {After BiUmnfJi Tethnolveie and Tfrminsif^iir der Gntifrbf and hiintfe.) 


razed by the Persians in 460 b.c.. Cimon^ the 
head of the Athenian state, invited Polygnoius 
to bdp in the rebuilding of the city. The young 
artist accordingly moved to Athens rrom his 
home in Thasos and paitited many scenes on 
the various public buildings, givdng his servdee 


frccj as wc arc told by the Romaxt Pausanitis. 
For this service he was made a citizen of .Athens, 
Although Polygnotus is not known through 
any signed work, many scholars have tried to 
define his style* It is said that he won many 
prizes for his mural compositions, which pas- 
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Fic. 176.—Rcd'figuird cylix by ihowing lack of Troy (Iliupcrsis), c. 480 b.c. 



Fia. 177.— Cylix by Hicron and Makxon. ihowing dancing maenads, c, 480 b.c. Width about 12 inches (Berlin 

Old Museum). 


sessed “grandeur and completeness of style.” 
His painting is held to have been like a play by 
Aeschylus, with a definite beginning, middle, 
and end—that is, his compositions had a dis¬ 
tinct measure. He is supposed to have made 
advances in perspective, showing limbs as 


though foreshortened. His color scheme, for 
wall paintings, is said to have been sober, for 
he used only red, black, white, and yellow, 
which is very much the scheme of the Francois 
vase. 

The Aeneas Vase. A vase found many years 
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FlO- 178.— Outside of rcd-%uml cylix^ Voting of Ajax and OdysscuS, by Douri*, c, 460 h.Cl (AuSinan Museum □! 
Art and Industry, Vienna)* {A/lrr Ft/tiihe, U Ftimura industridlt ehr^ trx gracr.) 


ago near the town of Ruvo» a Greek city In 
southern Italy^ tentatively assijjned to the man 
called the *‘Kicophradw painter,” may have 
been the ’work of the young Polygnotus, as he 
i^ould have been employed hy his father at 
about the time indicated l>y its style. At least it 
shoss-s a similarity to descriptions of his later 
mural paintings. 

This vase (Fig* 17?), named after Aeneas, 
who appears on it in the act of fleeing from the 
destruction of Troy, unites the qualities of 
Bry'gos, Makron and Douris- The feet and hands 
are drawn in perspective and every line shows 
a mastery of the human form. The figures in 
the center of the scene, the Greek hero who 
attacks the ancient Priam, and the tree, which 
appears to be weeping, form a group built upon 
a triangle. The line of the trunk of the tree 
meets a line W'hich continues from the right leg 
of the warrior's body to a point on the upper^ 
most spiraling baud. The figures in this group 
are slightly larger in siae than, the figures at 
each side, but the difference is so slight as to be 
at first imperceptible. The compositiem of this 
vase foliovrs very definitely the monumental 
eemposition of the pedimental art, as one ivould 


expect of the young mural painter Polygnotus, 
ii\'ho grew' up when sculptures for the pcdiTUcnts 
were being made. 

The entire composition representing Greeks 
and Trojans in the various scenes di%'ide3 into 
five distinct part.s. It is arranged so that the 
large central scene occupies the outside of the 
hydria. The smaller figures come at the rear 
near the pitcher handle. When the scene Ls 
stretched out, as in this illustration, it is ap- 
Ijarcnt that it could easily form the subject for 
a great pedimental sculpture to be used, per¬ 
haps, on some temple. The rhythmical move¬ 
ment, however, is not so simple as that on 
previous w'orks. There seems to Ije a spiraling, 
active motion from right to left w'hLch weaves 
back and forth from a front plane lo what 
might be cortsidered a rear plane of the paint¬ 
ing* Is this, perhaps, what was meant when 
people spoke of the perspective of Polygnotus? 
The eyes, it will be seen, are no longer aN 
archaic; some appear m profile, although not 
quite a complete profile. Finally, the bodies of 
women show through the drapery'. 

The remainder of the decoration frames w'ith- 
out being obtrusive. At the bottom runs a fairly 
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heavy band of lotus leaves and spirals, abov'C in a relatively primitiv'c, fortuitous fashion while 
that a tongue ornament, and at the top the the free-standing human figure was usually con- 
spiral which gives the rhythmical meaning of ceived as a bit of architecture. In Greece, on 
the whole. This spiral connects with the picture the other hand, as already seen in the case of 



Fio. 179.—Rcd-figurcd hydria, them-ing Iliupcrsis, called ihc Aeneas vase, Polygnotus or Klcophrades, Bivencio, 
c. 450 B.c. Height about 16 inches (.Naples Museum). 


through the sword of the Greek hero. It is as 
though the painter would assure us of our tempo 
by introducing the upper band as a leitmotiv. 

Color in Painting oj the Fifth Century. \’cr>' few 
examples of colored painting as a separate art 
have been left to us. The fresco (Fig. 180) from 
a tomb at Ruvo, a Dorian town on the south¬ 
eastern coast of Italy, is one of these examples, 
perhaps as early as the 5th centur>' b.c. The 
design of the figtires show n dancing the ratta, 
the Greek national dance, is that of a combina¬ 
tion Vitruvian scroll and guilloche. The inter¬ 
woven pattern of the colored garments w'as 
laid on in broad areas of yellow, red, blue, and 
black. The color scheme remains as primitive 
as that used by E^ptian tomb painters. The 
effect has harmony, insofar as the Greeks used 
ground earth colors. They did not attempt any¬ 
thing like the more intricate color schemes of 
Roman times. 

Sculpture in the Golden Age 

Throughout Egvpt and Mesopotamia the 
narrative wall sculptures covered large surfaces 


vase painting, narrative elements were strictly 
circumscribed or framed by the architectonic 
structure of the vase. These limitations also 
controlled the narrative sculpture on the tem¬ 
ples. llic free-standing sculpture, meanwhile, 
strove to sugg^est complete freedom of move¬ 
ment in infinity. Tfius dignity and strength of 
composition first appeared in connection with 
the narrative elements, w'hile the free-standing 
sculpture gained a natural rhythm of an almost 
lyric quality. 

At one period in the development of Greek 
sculpture, called the “transitional age,’* just 
before or during the Persian Wars, one may 
observe the very moment in w'hich the free¬ 
standing sculpttire loses its archaic stiffness, 
while the narrative sculpture, becoming dra¬ 
matic, still retains a strong feeling of underlying 
geometric composition. Four monuments from 
this period serv'c to make clear the problems of 
form and composition with which the highly 
inventive masters occupied themselves. 

The Charioteer of Delphi. The Charioteer of 
Delphi (Fig. 181) was part of a group in bronze 
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which included four horses, a chariot, and |X!r^ 
haps a second figure standing for Victorji% Re- 
maim of these other parts of the group have 



Fig> —Dancing maidens tram Tomb, Ruv^?, Krllth- 
em tidy, uiiknown 5tb<cjiiury pssrtter^ Heigh l 22 
Lnrbcs, colors black, dark red, red, blue, yellow-ocher, 
pink, and white (^^apl» Museum]. 

been found;, including the chariot reins of thin 
bronae. 

The base of the group showed that the chari¬ 
oteer was dedicated at Jlfclphi by Poly/.alus, a 
brother of the tyrant, Hiero of S^tacusc, as a 
gift to the god who brought in the winning 
chariot for the tyrants Dated approSLimately 
between 480 and 450 B.e:., the statue may have 
come from the studio of the famous Calamis, 
who is said to have made figures of horses and 
chariots for Hicro. It represents better than any 
other single piece the excellence of Greek bronze 
technique just after the time of the Persian 
invasion and merits close study because of a 
number of peculiarities. 

The statue may not be taken as a literal por¬ 
trait, but rather as an, idealized version of 
the ty|>c of man who could drive a chariot* The 
Ghariotcer is a strongly columnar figure* The 
greater area of his garment hangs in folds that 
repeat the fluting on the Ionic column* His 
feet, which the chariot conccaJcd, are natural 
and anticipate the general mov'cment toward 
realLsm in Greek sculpture. They could have 
been made only by someone who kne^v they 
were to be hidden so that the conserv'ativc art 


critics of the day would not call them too revo¬ 
lutionary* The upper part of the figure is In 
much stricter conventiunalLfed form, the out- 



Fto. 161.—Chariolecrin bmii^c wish ^nanifl antd silver 
inlay, c. 475 Ir.C. Height atjcMU 5 t«t 11 inches (Del¬ 
phi, NfuSCum). {Cotatesj of 

Stretched arm and band arc modeled s^trongly, 
vviib minor details eliminated. The same may 
be said for the head and neck [Fig. 182). 

The carefuliy cut line of the brt>ws points 
to the drawing tradition of the time as illus¬ 
trated on the coniempoinancous vases, 'llic head 
has the prupuriion of most heads on early Attic 
red-figtired vases, with a eharaetortstically 
heavy chin. Tlic bair, cut in tiny ringlets, is 
bound by a flat fillet, which once had a fret 
pattern inlaid in silver. The eyes are inlaid vdih 
reddish-brown iris and black pupil, the eye- 
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Fio. 182.—Detail, Charioteer of Delphi. {CottrUsy cf Clarence Kennedy.) 
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lashes each separately cut in bronze. There are 
three distinct types of drapery folds: the heavy 
folds that hold the figure erect, the Lighter folds 
of the chitoB aL>ove the girdle, and the Light 


position of sculpture in the triangle. The 'ivcst 
pediment shows the hero of the Island^ Tela¬ 
mon, supported by HeraJdes, overcoming the 
Trojan hero. King Laomedon; the east pedv 



FiC. I83i.—Marble aretitr called HecaJcEcs^ fropn gable nf the Atheina (Aphaia) temple, Ac^na, by OnatM or 
KallitcteS} c, 470 b.q. Heijfht aboLil 3 Icct (Glyptothek, Munich). of Ktnnedy.^ 


folds over tlie shoulders, which seem to suggest 
that the arms, could mo%'C, When they arc seen 
together, their contrast implies both rest and 
the possibility of movement^ 

TAc Arcfvr Jrom t)v Bint Pediraent oj the TrmpU 
at AtgiJia. An early school of sculpture devel¬ 
oped on xAcgina, a small island in the Aegean 
Sea just slightly southeast of Athens, coming 
to its height between the years 465 and 455 
a.!!:*, at which time the Athenians conquered 
the Ldand. The archer Hcraklea, from the cast 
pediment of the Doric temple of Aphaia, is 
from this period (Fig, 163). 

Standing, aesthetically, between the pedi¬ 
ments of the Gorgon temple of Corfu (Fig. I84<t) 
and those of the later Temple of Zeus at Olym¬ 
pia, the tw'o pedimental groups of the temple 
of Aphaia form an interesting step in ilie com¬ 


mon i {Fig. I84if) shows a band of Greek heroes 
battling against the Trojans. Both groups seem 
very disjointed and parallel the designs in the 
lower bands on the Francis vase (Fig. 131, 
Chap. VI) or the red-figured vase of Douiis 
(Fig, 178), w hich is contemporaneous. Aestheti¬ 
cally, each figure resembles that of the archer, 
who at first glance seems to have been posed 
like some fioorly made w'ax dummy in a !(torc 
window. While each limb of this figure is in its 
proper place (an evidence that the artist knew" 
the principles of anatomy), its linear composi¬ 
tion b so Jacking that as a whole it does not 
suggest life. 

From the time of the Aegina pediment on, 
Greek sculptors began to recognize what the 
Oriental painter Hsieh-Ho called the **prin- 
tiple of rhythmical vitality.** Comparing the 
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ATtiENA_ARCHER-HERAKLES 


Fio. 184.—a, pediment rccunstnKUoa, Gorgon temple, Corfu (a/Ur DorpJetJ); b, cast pediment, temple of Aphaia, 

Aegina (fifUr Ftatwanglrt). 


archer wih the figure of Theseus from the Par¬ 
thenon pediment (Fig. 196), one can see at 
once the im|x>rtance of this principle. The 
figure of Theseus, though in repose, seems actu¬ 
ally a part of the rhythm of its entire group. 

The pedimental group (Fig. 184A) at Aegina 
lacks the principle of inner vitality, although 
it docs have what might be called the clement 
of underlying geometric composition. In con¬ 
trast, the (Kdimental groups of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia seem much more unified in 
composition. 

The H est Pediment at Olympia. The sculpture 
in the western pediment of the Doric temple 
of Zeus at Olympia (Fig. 1856) marks a fur¬ 
ther advance toward a unity of the three funda¬ 
mental values of use, form, and association, 
discussed in the introduction. The work has 
associational value in that it tells a stor>* sym¬ 
bolizing the superiority of the Greeks over their 
enemies. It has useful value because the ar¬ 
rangement of the figures forms a more com¬ 
plete decorative unit on the temple facade. Its 
formal values are almost perfect, in that rhyth¬ 
mical vitality and geometric composition closely 
unite with a more natural sculptural form to 
tell a dramatic story. According to the Roman 
traveler Pausanias, the sculpture was planned 
by .Alcamenes, a Doric sculptor active in the 


early part of the 5th century b.c. As the temple 
was complete in 457 b.c. the sculpture must 
have been carved before this time, probably 
around 470 b.c. 

The narrative story, a mythical battle be¬ 
tween Greeks and centaurs, was singularly ap¬ 
propriate, as the temple was dedicated to the 
deity worshiped by all the Hellenic people, 
who had just become conscious of the need for 
unity against the invading hosts of barbarians. 
These barbarians, represented as half animal 
and half man, may have stood for northern 
Scythian hosts of horsemen employed by the 
Persians. In the center of the group, erect and 
columnar, reminding one of the ancient Gilga- 
mesh, stands the Greek sun-god, Helios (.Apol¬ 
lo), flanked by two Greek heroes, Pirithous 
and Theseus. The god directs the triumph of 
the Greek arms. The centaurs arc shown vainly 
striving to capture the Greek women. All the 
action seems to proceed naturally out of the 
firmly set stable figure of Apollo through the 
horizontal bodies of the centaurs, and the 
rhythmical vitality of the entire group appears 
in the flow of the draper>' and the natiu^ 
curves of the limbs, which contribute to this 
action. 

One detail of the group, a struggling centaur 
and a Greek woman (Fig. 186), shows clearly 
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FiC. t85.—PcttLrncntal sculplurr, TenipEc of ZfLij, Olyiripia, hy unknown maatcr^ {tir Alcatticnaj, c. 470 a.C. 
Hcifi;ht abintl It? feci, a, ^ast pcflimcnlr Prtpaj-atiom for Rule btl^'cen Oiiiomaos and Fclopj; ft, E)t*K.litni?ni, 
Balltc of Greeks and Ccntauia. 


ihc advance in form made by Alcamcncs over 
the unfenown sculptor of the Aegina pediment. 
The pose of this womans repeating the pose of 
the hero m a line exactly perpendicular to the 
Jinc of the cumice, gives her a natural superi¬ 
ority over the weaker fiowiiis of the ecn- 
taur. This contrast in pose h InLcnsificd by the 
dramatic treatment of the faccs» hers calm^ 
almost we may imagine obtivious^ his frustrated. 
All that was written to explain the excellence 
of the com|xisition by PolygnoEus serves to ex¬ 
plain the unity of this pedimental groups 
In detaiJ, as can be seen by a close study of 
the car^'ing, although the fiipires of the pedi¬ 
ment indicate advance in realism^ the drapery 
still seems to be engraved or drawn rather than 
carved deeply. It offers little contrasi with the 
white areas in the brilliant sunlight..-Me amencs, 
like the archaic sculptors^ still relied on pig¬ 
ments to give an interesting effect ol detail^ and 
the entire group was made to appear more alive 
by being painted. Imagine W'hat the pediment 
would look like with the background painted a 
dark purple, the flesh parts left the dcJicaic 
pinkish-white of Parian and Pentclic marble^ 
the hair and eyes tinted, and the draperies 
painted red, green, Or blue; The weapons used 
by the Greeks were probably in bronze. In the 
bright sun of Greece, how fitting thLx decora- 
lion set high above mcn^s heads must have 
seemed, particularly as the cornices, mold¬ 


ings, and various architectural parts, W'ere 
also picked out in colors, and as the athlete.^ 
and maidens below were clad in varicolored 
garmcnlsl 

A Mttopf Jrom The great unity of 

the Olympian ].>edimcntal sculpture is due to 
the coordination of a number of aesthetic prin¬ 
ciples. These prindipies appear most clearly in 
some of the metopes placed over the internal 
columiu forming the entrances to the ceJla. 
They presented the labors of that athletic hero, 
Herakics, a favorite of the Dorian Greeks. 

The metopal compasition show'ing Heraklcs 
and the Cretan buJl, found under the western 
ponico (big. 187), is the finest of tw^elve in 
vigor and balance of com|Xisition. The bull, 
springing to the right with aJl its strength, has 
been pulled liack violently by the hero, who 
twists its neck toward the left. The great masses 
of the tw'o bodies thus form a cross, const ructed 
roughly on the diagonals of the field. The long 
curving line of the bull's spine is snapped 
around with the neck, thus holding the atten¬ 
tion within the picture, w'hilc the direction of 
the animaFs head sends the gaj.e to the power¬ 
ful torso of the hero. 

Heraklc’^s mu.se les are nor carv'cd separately 
but have been rendered in broad, sculptural 
forms, detail being rather severely eliminated. 
These forms, however, are correctly placed, so 
that they show dearly and naturally the ten- 
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sions of ihc figure. Tlircc long, curving contour 
lines here dominate the realistic representation 
of muscular forms. 

When this metope is placed beside the pic- 



Fio. 1&6. — Centaur and Greek (Lapith) maiden, west 
pediment* Temple of Zeus (Olympia Museum). 
(CotaU^ oj Ltsth.) 


turc of the maiden and the centaur (Fig. 186), 
it can be seen that they deal with essentially 
the same subject: both convc\* the message that 
superiority of intellect can conquer brute force. 
Maiden and centaur are rendered in terms of 
linear surface drawing, running into sculptural 
mass. They fonn part of a long, rhythmical 
linear design, while Heraklcs and the bull, in¬ 
tended to fill a square, concentrate their energy 
within the four sides, so that attention is held 
to the center. Both these compositions fit the 
space for which thc>' were designed, and the 
space in turn fits the need of the temple. 

These bits of sculpture have usefulness, for 
they tell a story proper to the occasion, and 
the means employed to tell the story are so 


fitting that they seem almost completely con¬ 
vincing. In other words, as Socrates would say, 
they are almost perfect representations of what 
the Greek meant by the beautiful. If they lack 
conviction for 20th-century' minds, it may be 
assumed that there lingers a bit of archaism or 
professional clumsiness, or else that, since they 
cannot l>c seen in the proper light and in their 
original colors, something that the artist origi¬ 
nally put into them has been lost. 

The Mourning Athena. 'Ilic mourning Athena 
in the Acropolis Museum at .■Xthens (Fig. 188) 
is a small relief found built into a wall not far 
from the Parthenon. Scholars unite in affirming 
that the style of this little piece determines that 
it must have been made near the middle of the 
5th century b.c., at about the time when the 
greatest Greek sculptor, Phidias, was starting 
his greatest work at Athens. As Phidias, who 
was bom early in the century, left the city 
while in the fullness of his powers, in 438 b.c., 
only a slight stretch of imagination, along with 
a deeper study' of this relief, gives reason for 
believing that the work dates from the end of 
the first quarter of the centiuy and may be 
looked up>on as the first work of the young 
genius who, with .Aeschylus and Socrates, re¬ 
turned to the city after the Greek victory at 
Salamis and the departure of the destroying 
Persians. 

llie carv'ing, which shows the goddess Athena 
leaning on her spear while gazing down at a 
grave stele on which may have been inscribed 
the names of her fallen heroes, demonstrates 
very distinctly that element of refined measure, 
“sweet reasonableness” — to the Greeks, sophro- 
^'ne. Here one sees the full pause in the stately, 
rhyihmical movement of the funeral dance. 
This element of rest, like the central group of 
the Aeneas vase or the Olympian pediments, 
depends upon a triangle w hose apex rises above 
the upper band of the relief. 

Here is static balance. Motion is also sug¬ 
gested by the fact that, although the figure has 
just leaned over, the folds of the chiton have 
not yet come to rest, for at the front they have 
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Fats. t&7.~Mctopc» Jrain TcmpIc erf Zeus^ Olympia, about 470 b,c, Ht-mklEs anid the CitJwn Bull 
Museum); i. Herayes HoldtUS the World {OlyTopia Muscum); r, Herftklu CIcaumg the Augean Stables (Olympia 


MiiJKtim}. tlcight almut 3 reel. 

not I lien to a pcrpctidicular poi^tlion. At first 
glance it may seem as though the folds belong 
to an archaic statue that leans as a whok, hut 
a marc careful study sho^s's that this cannot be 
so^ for the folds hang more nearly perpendicu¬ 
lar toward the center than at the left. 

There is probably no more loyc-hing war 
memorial than this in the history' of the human 
race. The relief should lie studied in compari¬ 
son w'ith the Aenqas vase (Fig. 179). TrVe have 
noticed, as a principle of figure composition on 
the mid-^th-century' vases, that the lower part 
of the figured band formed a closely woven 
mass out of wltich the individual figi^res grew' 
more personal and active as they reached the 
lip. The up|jcr part of the figures had more 
dluinct lines and in every case \vere connected, 
bv some limb or sword, with a lop ijorder. 
Obviously the sculptor who carv'ed ihLs relief 
understood this painter’s principle. The lower 
part of the figure of the goddess, like the lower 
part of the Charioteer of Delphi, Ls carved in a 
mass, w'hile the upper part above the girdle 
breaks into a series of curv'ed lines that bring 
it to life. The most obvious lines to attract at¬ 
tention are those formed by the iwo arms. 
Tltroughout the ivork of Phidias TiVC shall sec 
that he, as a religious thinker, w'as reluctant 
to Icav'c the old symbols, although as a progres¬ 
sive, foTw arcl-lookingcontetuporary' of Socrates, 
he invcnicd new' sculptural techniques. What 


a subtle relation of lines, masses, and symlx>k 
appears in this tiny relief and how well they 
have been combined to convey the feeling of 
that most inexpressible thing, grief! 

The student w'ho has not follosvcd carefully 
each step in the evolution nf Greek design will 
be tempted to ask at this [X>tnt whether the 
wTiter is not simply reading all these things 
into dte composition. The answ'cr lies ft) in 
the reader’s own experijttents wdth creative 
w'ork, where he has proved to himself that 
artisES actually create in thu way, although 
unconscious of the fact at the motncni of 
creation; and (2) in the preceding review' of 
the prtjductiuns of other cultures, in which it 
became apparent that primitive, lifeless, geo- 
metrical symbols assume lifelike, curvilinear 
fortns and an appearance of reality as the cul¬ 
ture achieves niental freedom from superstition. 

Athena Lcrnnin, If there is any work on which 
more than tw'o cla.ssical scholars would agree 
as lo its being a very close copy of an original 
Ijy- Phidias himself, it would be the famous 
Athena from Ix'mnos, of which (he original 
Ijody is in Dresden and the head in Bologna 
(Fig. m). 

The drapery' of the lower part of the figure 
falls easily in long folds, here rendered with 
more variety- than those of the chiton on the 
Ghariotccr. SO'ine of these folds have lx;en cut 
deep, others are shallow. Further, although they 
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have not lost their columnar, monumental fcel- 
ing, they continually suggest the easy posture 
of the limbs beneath them. The limbs, then, 
arrange themselves on the pelvic apex (the hip 


somewhat external in tlic Mourning Athena, 
has now become the central line of the fig¬ 
ure, moving not only on one surface, but 
through the mass from front to back. 


Fio. 188. — Mourning Athena, c. 450 b,c. Marble, 
height about 18 inches (Acropolis Museum, Athens). 

line) of the body, so that the right shoulder 
falls slightly and the left comes up. Such an 
effect Is called “counterposition” when used 
with respect to the masses of the human figure; 
when this balance of parts is found in literature 
it is called ‘VAmjm/V* structure*: “Do not live to 
eat, but eat to live,” for example. The chiasmic 
structure is somewhat helped in this statue by 
the fact that Athena’s left arm is rawed, held 
out perhaps by a spear, while her right arm 
must have extended some gift or symbol. In 
this statue the long, spiraling flame curve, 

* From the Greek word ckiazrin, which means to mark 


Fig, 189.—Athena Lemnia, by Phidias, e. 440 B.C. 
M^^, ^ight about 7 feet (body, Albcrtinum, 
l>resdcn; head, Museo QWco, Bologna). (Pfwtopapk 
fy Hanautr; courU^ oj Dt^m Art Institute.) 

A dose Study of the head (Rg. 190) makes 
further advance in the combination 
of Kulptural form and line, as well as the fine 
union of the masculine and feminine types of 

ith a cron. 
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Pn, 190 —Mirhlc head, Athena I-emnia fSIiiKO Qvico, Bologna}. {CaurU^ Oarexf Knmtdy.) 
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beauty. From the head itself, one would have reveals or contrasts w'ith the placid rendering 
difficulty in saying whether it belonged to a of the greater muscle forms. This precise draw- 
man or a woman; only the headdress deter- ing of e>'es and brows balances in an occult 
mines the sex. This is, then, before all else, an fashion the mass of the broad, unbroken cheek. 



« h 


Fkj. 191. — Doric and Ionic canons of proportion, 
a. Doryphorus, by Polyclitus, c. 440 a.c., marble 
Roman copy after original bronze, height 7 feet (Na¬ 
tional Museum. Naples); *, Apoxyomenus, by Lysip¬ 
pus, Roman copy, height 6 feet 8 4 inches (\''atican). 
(Cotirta^ tj Lftck-Camtgie,) 

idealized human face, neither masculine nor 
feminine. 

The brow line of the godde.ss has been cut 
sharply, but it blends in the center with the 
form of the nose and, at the end, with the 
temples. The nose itself is shorter and more 
delicate than that of the Apollo from Olympia, 
and the chin is less heavy than that of the 
Charioteer. The lips, on the other hand, have 
become fuller and more rounded. They no 
longer break into the archaic smile, nor arc 
they depressed and saddening, as in later works. 
With the quiet control of the other features, 
they bespeak perfect calm and give one a sense 
of rcstfulness. The hair, bound by a fillet, is no 
longer merely drawn on the surface, as it was 
in the case of the Charioteer. The deep-cut 
single locks fall in large, inclusive masses. No 
lines are broken, but their sharpness in places 



Fhj. 192.—rHscoboIitt, after Myron, c, 450 b.c. 
Roman copy in marble from original Ixonze, height 
54 fc« (Vatican). “ 


Prol>ably among the Greeks this face stood for 
a superior form of beauty, displaying, as Plato 
and Socrates expressed it, a harmony of the 
outer and the inner man. 

The Doryphorus oj Polyclitus. Something of this 
harmony finds expression in the free-standing 
figure of an athlete, called the “Dorv phorus,” 
or sjjear bearer (Fig. 191^). Its creator, Polycli¬ 
tus, was a Dorian sculptor from Argos. As the 
second known sculptor to attempt to explain 
his art, Polyclitus holds particular interest for 
the student of formal aesthetics. The first, the 
reader will remember, was the Egyptian who 
WTotc that all art is a combination of cones, 
squares, and cubes. In his book. The Canon, 
or rule, Polyclitus stressed the importance of 
measure or proportion and held that the per- 
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feet figure must be seven heads high. Most of 
ihc Ionic archaic figures studied measure be¬ 
tween eight and ten heads in height; the Uorian^ 
about seven. Polyclitusj then, gave a measure 
of the st^'ie most agreeable to his fellow Dori¬ 
ans. t'rom what we know of them, the Dorians 
w'ere on the whole short and solidly builu ITsc 
figure favored by Phidias, as we may see by 
comparing the Athena Lemnia with the Dory'- 
|>horus, comes nearer being eight heads high^ 
which was the Ionic standard later set by the 
sculptor Lysippus in his canon of proportion 
(Fig. 

The chief aesthetic significance of the Dory- 
phorus lies not in its being seven heads high,^ 
but in the skillful arrangement of the limbs 
and broad muscle masses so that the entire 
figure suggests potent I al jww'cr at a moment 
of repose. .iVlthough it Ls hardly proper to infer 
too much of Polyclitus' style from this Roman 
copy, never the Icssj it is probable that the artist 
actually made those advances toward realism 
suggcistcd by the modeling of the knees and the 
muscles of the region around the ribs. The 
head shows a nice balance between realism and 
formal sculpturesque quality. Tilted slightly 
and turned,, it forms the natural termination 
of a long, graceful S ctirvc running up through 
the body. The shoulders and hips poise on this 
curve so as to form chiasmic structure like that 
in the figure of the Mourning .Athena, As Poly¬ 
clitus ivas both a contemporary and to some 
e.vient a rivrd of Phidias, one marks with inter¬ 
est the presence of this same line of vitality in 
the work of both men. As it appears also in the 
work of one other contemporary sculptor, .My¬ 
ron, wc may safely infer that the line expresses 
some commonly held idea. Seeking such an 
idea, wt rcmcmijcr that Heraclitus, the philos¬ 
opher, suggested tliat the spiritual substance 
from which all life derived tvas fire. This vital 
line follo\s's the curv‘e of flame. 

Its presence v\ ill lend to any figure a dynamic 
quality. In the de\'elopmcnt of Greek sculpture 
it ])ccomes more and more the dominating 
motif until late Hellenistic times. It appears 


again Ln die sculpture of Michelangelo, who 
defined the flame in his poetry, and finds its 
latest expression in the w'orlw of the modern 
sculpinr, Carl Milles. 

In measuring his creations, Polyclitus ust^d 
the same law's of mathematics that Py'ihagoras 
used to titfastirc the tonal intervals on a v'ibrat- 
mg string. The exact proportion of seven units 
of tiieasurc is necessary to make the perfect 
consonance of an octave. The sculptor-scientist 
measured every part of the body in terms of a 
fixed unit, the length of a finger. With him 
Iregau that effort, occurring again and again 
among artists of a scientific turn of mind, to ar¬ 
rive at some universal phviiical law that would 
explain aestlietic effects. 

What Polyclitus, Lysippus, Vitruvius, Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci* Albrecht Durer, the French 
Academicians of the iSih century', and the laic 
Jay Flambidge measured, then* w'as not some 
absolute bcatity hut the images created by 
their own personal or euntenif>orary styles. 
Such exercise has some value, however, as it 
aids the artist in making a careful objective 
study of art ftmiis. Its futility as a complete 
explanation for the artistic phenomenon b(‘- 
comes at once apparent when an artist of lesser 
ability tries to create a new work of art using 
the old formula. 

Thf Discobolus of *M\ron. The D!.>rian sculptor 
Myron Hjx^ciaJixed in athletes. He is Ijcbi knoivn 
for hw bronze Discu.-S Thrower (Fig. 192). A 
marble copy found In Rome demonstrates the 
way a sculptor may at the same time hold to 
conventions and reach out tmvard new' forms. 
The Discus 'Fhro^ver is really designed to be 
seen only from the front. Anyone w'hu move.'? 
around to the side of this piece can sec that it 
is all on a flat plane, though the treatment of 
individual muscles is more natural than in the 
archer from Aegina. The general line of the 
figure, which starts 3vith the left foot and rtuis 
up ihrf>ugh the ann,'?, ending in the discus, sug¬ 
gests somewhat the tension of an opened spring, 
w'hich will snap shut and prO|jcl the W'heel into 
space. The muscles appear al>out as natural as 
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Fm 1S3.—MratnlJ sculpiutt Parthco™. brighi ^bau< 10 fcrL o, c^[ jKdimtnt, Binh oT Aihnia 

Sc™ A.h^r^d IWH , Hcite CcpM^. nnfJ^, 193J)i t, ™, pHimcoi .hlicg 

P' dr^inf^ 4r C«Trf]F).Thc remaining drawuiga show cfccarativc dctaili fmm iJic 

^ g™mctnc atmciun: of the pcdimcBU nrpcatj tJlil of the Om am cuts. Coraparc with 


those in the contemporary Olympian pediment 
sculp[ure» and yet this is a single figure. Up to 
that time, single figures had always w.Htie reli¬ 
gious significance and therefore remamed co* 
himnar or geometric^ Tltis one Li frankly realistic 
and ntay have been made pretty much for its 
own sake. 

Phidias and tht Saiipiiirr of thf ParthtnaA^ When 
in 461 a.c. Pericles decided to build upon the 
Acropolis the finest public buildings in the 
Avorld, he had liis sculptor friend, Phidias, 
placed in charge of all the work. This fact is 
significant: a sculptor had charge of the build¬ 
ing of the Panheaon and directed the work of 
the architccL^ Ictinus and Callicraics. The tem¬ 
ple treasury, under [he master design of Phid¬ 
ias, bccatnc a perfect frame for the sculpture 
it Was built to enshrine. 

Pludias^ who, it is said, had atone time been 
a vase painter, dei.'iscd the sculptural decora¬ 
tion of {jedimt-nLi, metOf>es, and the continuous 
Ionic frieire w'ithin the portico ivith all the skill 
in line and unity of composition characterisiic 
of the finest irork of Biy'goa and PoJygnotus* 

Since the sculpture of the Parthenou w^as 
probably finished between 44? and 432 n.c., 
it was physically impossible for Phidias to carve 
all the figures. Indeed, one may detect the 
presence of many hands at W'ork upon the van* 
ous parts of the sculpture. There can Ihc little 
doubt, however, that the designs were drawTi 


and perhaps made into small Icrra-coita mod¬ 
els by the master artist, and It is in the mag¬ 
nificent designs as well as in certain fragments 
that w'c seem to fed the master's per^naJ touch. 

Thr Composition oj tiir Paithemn Pfttimsnts. The 
two pcdimcjits, one at each end of the building 
(Fig. 193), can be reconstructed from a few' 
fragment.s, from designs on some contemporary 
jew'clry, and from drawings made by the 
Frenchman Carrey in the 17th centuiy' of the 
Christian Era. In the east pediment the central 
figure was apparently Zeus enthroned. Possibly 
by this time Phidias had made just such a figure 
for the temple at Olympia. Zeus was repre- 
scnied as looking low'ard hb ncwlxjm daughter 
Pallas Athena, whn had moved toward the left 
preceded by a figure of Victory . On the other 
side of Zeus stood cither Hephaestm or Prome¬ 
theus, holding a great a.v with ^vhich he had 
cimen the god^s aching head so that Athena 
might be Ixirn. The figures on each side of this 
central group represented cither the Olympian 
gods or the citys heroes. Some scholars see in 
them local nature deities, or fiersonificatiomt 
of streams and mouniairuf. In the outermost 
comer of the eastern pcdliueni, to the left, 
Helios, the £un*god, wa-i seen urging hb horses 
up out of [he sea, while to the right, Selene, 
goddess of the night, was driving her weary 
horses tlowm. These two touches lend lu the 
composition a liicraq,' quality similar to the 
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Dpcnini^ and closing chorus of a Greek tragedy. 
An^ong the figures on the right side of Zeus sit 
three usually called the ^Tates,'* pcrbajis pter- 
sonificatlons of three nymphs. At the left re- 


the draped figures of the eastern pediment are 
the three magnificent ^vomen usuallyi though 
without full evidencej called the ‘'Three Fates" 
{I'ig. ISJ4). Whether these realiy arc fates— 



Fia. 1914.—The Fates, east i;uble, Pafthenom^ 447-432 fi.e. Pentelk piairWc^ bright about 4 reel 2 itirhei {odginith 
in HrttUJi Museum)* {Photo^aph hy niuimtti^jTwu coil in Daytirtr ^4rJ taiUluff,) 


dines the magnificent figure variously named 
'Theseus," *‘Dions'sus,” or "Mount Olympus.” 

The western gable took as its central subject 
the strife betw’cen Athena and Poseidon for the 
supremacy of Athens, The sacred olive tret of 
Athena and the spring of Poseidon probably 
occupied the central position, between the two 
human figures. Various figures on each side of 
the central group arc usually thought to have 
been personifications of local earth deities, 
llissus, the river^god, being particularly noic- 
w^orthy because of the vvay the sculptor sug¬ 
gested in his recumbent figure the flowing 
mo^-ement of a stream. Even from the frag¬ 
ments it is fxissible to see that these two pedi¬ 
ments represented the ultimate in the designer's 
an. In them, associaiional and formal values^ 
anatomical correctness^ and the monumental 
effect of each single figure have been brought 
into complete unity with the underlying rhyth¬ 
mical and geometric coni}.>Dsltion lines of the 
whole. 

Tfu Thif Fetfs. Chief in excellence among 


Qotho, who spins the thread of human destiny; 
Lachesis, who measures it; and ,;\irupos, who 
Cuts it short—or three nymphs may be left to 
the scholars. The excellence uf these figures as 
examples of monumental decorative sculpture 
lies in the fact that every line, form, and plane 
in which the two great blocks of marble have 
been carved contributes to, or derives frnm, the 
flowing, rhythmical line of the composition as 
a w'hole, without detracting from the indi- 
sddual dignity of the figures themselves. The 
linear drapery both conceals and suggests the 
elemental form of the underlying Ixidics. At 
first, this drapery apjiears to be simply realistic, 
but claser study reveals that it w'as designed 
with the sole object of aiding the eye to follow 
the flowing motion from the central group out 
tow'ard the vanLshing horses. 

Although the first figure of the group must 
originally have had her head turned slightly 
to the left, the position of her legs, and the 
deep-cut folds of their drapery carry the eye 
tow'srid the rightj where tt is caught and carried 
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by the folds of the second figure toward those 
hurrying spirab that flow like a mountain tor¬ 
rent down the body and limbs of the reclining 
one. Perhaps, as in the figure of IlLssus on the 



Fjo. 195. —Horse, cast ^blc, Parthenon. 447-432 b.c. 
(original in British Musrtim). {Photograph hy Hatunur^ 
Jrom cast in Dayton Art Institute.) 


western pediment, the sculptor intended here 
to indicate that these were the {>ersonification$ 
of three mountain streams. Not only do the 
folds carry a motion through the group as a 
whole, but each figure has its individual pat¬ 
tern of drapery' so disposed that the smooth 
rounded forms of the breasts and knees act as 
broad static centers tliat balance the dynamic 
flow of the line. 

The fundamental planes in w'hich the marble 
was first hewn produce great areas of dark and 
light. These planes follow the natural disposi¬ 
tion of the limbs. They constitute a third factor 
in the sculptural composition, lending a mas¬ 
sive dynamic movement to each individual 
form, while suggesting motion back into the 
depth of the composition and out again. 

Contra.sting these figures with those of the 
woman and the centaur from Olympia, one 
feeb that the Three Fates require no color, to 
be understood from a dbtance. NViih hb deeply 
carvrd drapery', Phidias w'as able to give an 
effect that at a dbtance carried the impression 
of linear flow without detracting the attention 
from the subject. Although the folds are intri¬ 
cate, they do not dominate the greater masses. 


chiefly because the sculptor made the action of 
the drapery harmonious with the body forms, 
and Ixrcause he designed each separate part of 
the drapery so that every fold contributed to 
the motion from left to right. Aristotle, the 
critic, looking at these folds, might have likened 
them to the separate lines and words sung by 
an actor in a great tragedy, which, he said, 
“should so lend themselves to the plot as to 
be appropriate and to advance its action by 
heightening its emotional effect.” 

The Horse Jrom the Parthenon. The Greeks of 
the 5th century' b.c., like many 19th-century 
Americans, valued highly not only their w’omen 
but their horses. Phidias depicted the horse 
many times in the friezes, mctojjes, and pedi¬ 
ments of the Parthenon. Thb head of the horse 
from the east gable (Fig. 195), probably carv'cd 
about 439—432 b.c., demonstrates in more ob¬ 
vious fashion the subtle balance of modeling 
earlier studied in the head of the Athena Lem- 
nia, as w’cll as the contrast of lines and planes 
in the Three Fates. The steed, harnessed to the 
chariot of .Selene, b alive with the action of 
the race he has run. \’ci he seems somehow’ to 
be permanent and monumental—not realbtic 
alone, but idealized and abstract. The sculptor 
gained thb effect by making the long sweep of 
the neck muscle in one piece and the cheek in 
one great form, and then carving in detail all 
the muscles around the nostrils, with their veins, 
sinewji, and wrinkles. The lips and eyelids arc 
also rendered in a realistic fashion. Here again 
appears a contrast betw'ccn small, exciting 
forms that move our senses rapidly' and large, 
placid areas that rest the eye. Thus balance is 
achieved between the sense exciting and the 
sense sulxluing. 

The Theseus or the Dionysus. Of ail the Parthe¬ 
non sculpture, the figure of ultimate perfection, 
probably one erf” the most satisfying pieces of 
sculpture the world has knowm, b the Theseus 
(or Diony’sus) from the eastern pediment (Fig. 
196). 'Fhb godlike being, superb in hb arrange¬ 
ment of broad muscular forms, well-propor¬ 
tioned liml)s, and contained silhouette, half 
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Fia. 196.^Thcscus or Dionysus^ cast gab^, ForilicnciTi, c. 447“432 b.c. Pcniclic nwrblc, hcLig^hi ubout 3 feel 10 inebej. jSirjJfifft .A/wiryw,) 
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reclines in dreamy, detached contemplation of 
some far-off event. He appears as one awaken¬ 
ing from a dream, and the forces that arc about 


to iaspirc him can be seen active in the folds 
of the drapery beneath him. Within the figure 
itself we sense the capability of a more personal 
unfolding movement. The latent power is 
suggested by the counterposition of the limbs 
around the torso, whose great muscle bands 
have been carved in the form of a spiraling, 
swelling shell, llic lowest and smallest coil of 
such a shell forms the muscle of the hip, the 
next convolution the muscle above it. After 
that each muscle form grows progressively 
larger until, when the eye reaches the upper 
chest, the two broadest bands blend in a rest¬ 
ful shape out of which rise the monumental 
neck and head. 

.Although the marble surface has been badly 
weathered, enough of the features remain to 
show us that the face had the same calm as that 
of the Athena Lemnia. 'rheseus, the greatest 
hero of the city, was a demigod, in a way re¬ 
lated to the virgin goddess, and in him brain 
and brawn were equally combined. 


The Metopes, The sculpture of the Parthenon 
was all finished within eight years. Since it was 
physically impossible for one man to carve all 


the figures on the building and at the same 
time complete the statue on the inside, various 
parts were left to assistants. .As a result, not all 
the Parthenon sculpture is of equal excellence 
in either composition or rendering. 

Two metopes forming part of the story of the 
La piths and centaurs make this clear (Fig. 197). 
In the one at the left, which shows a horse¬ 
man trampling upon a Greek, the rendering of 
details 1$ clumsy and without conviction. The 
lion skin at the right Ls too regular and static, 
the tail at the left unnatural and over-detailed 
in carving. The metope could never have been 
well composed, furthermore, even when the 
head and the upraised arm hurling its vase 
were in place. The vacant space at the left does 
not produce good occult balance, and the bro¬ 
ken body of the Greek lies too far tow'ard the 
right. The group has no center of interest and 
seems to be flying apart. In the metope at the 
right the horizontal, twisting figure of the centaur 
b balanced by the force w ithin the figure of the 



Fio. 197.—Mctopcf, south side of Parthenon, Lapiihs ^ centaurs, c, 447-441 B.a Height 3 feet 4 inches (origi¬ 
nals in British Museum). 
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Greek, and although the group has less vigor entire relief lilted inward at the bottom. There 
than the similar metope from Olympia, the arc other refinements. The contour lines arc 
heavy folds of the drapery unite the various heavy, and shadows arc cast from below. This 



Fio. 198, Fio. 199. 

Figs. 198 and 199.—Purtion of Parthenon frieze showing correct lighting and rolling rhythm, 442-438 a.c. Pen* 
telic marble, height 3 feet 4 inches, entire length 525 iect (originals in British Museum). (Phatografth by Larado 
Ta/t.) 


parts so that the eye sweeps in great curv'cs 
through the forms of the combatants. 

The Frieze of the Parthenon. Inside the portico 
of the temple, running around the cella wall, 
Phidias designed in low relief a continuous 
Ionic frieze about three feet four inches high 
(Figs. 198 and 199). The frieze had for its sub¬ 
ject the Panathenaic procession in which every 
year the sacred peplos, or robe of the goddess, 
was borne by selected .\thenian women to the 
temple. In this procession could march only the 
finest of the .Xthenian aristocracy, priests and 
judges, maidens chosen for their lieauty and 
virtue, and youths distinguished by their noble 
bearing. 

Aesthetically, one cannot help being inter¬ 
ested in the way Phidias held the procession 
together, although it moves in a number of 
diverse rhythms, some slow and stately, others, 
like the company of horsemen, rapid. The band 
was planned so that the slow movement came 
to a Slop at the comers and seemed to acceler¬ 
ate near the center of each side, and ended 
above the entrance portal, in a number of 
seated figures of the deities (Figs. 200 and 201). 

When this relief was in place, people walking 
around the temple could best view' it at the 
lower edge of the stereobate. To help the illu¬ 
sion of proper perspective, Phidias had the 


gives the relief a great feeling of depth when it 
is properly lighted (Fig. 199). These optical 
illusions compare to the enta.Ms of the building 
as a whole and the varvang sizes of the metojjcs. 

The effect of movement was gained not only 
by the rhythmical lines and the repetition of 
perpendicular beats, but also by the fact that 
the columns continually interrupted the view 
of the spectator as he walked about the build¬ 
ing, so that the frieze Ixrcame a sort of motion 
picture w ith intermittent scenes, each showing 
some progress in motion. All the principles dis¬ 
covered in linear vase painting serve to heighten 
the illusion of movement. 

In the frieze, too, it is possible to differentiate 
between the work of one carv'er and another. 
Some of the horses have been rendered in broad 
masses that carr>’ well from a distance, others 
with fine, jcwcllike carving, archaic in charac¬ 
ter, which does not carry. Despite individual 
discrepancies, the entire effect is one of har¬ 
mony and shows the part that a democratic 
group can play in art production when under 
a competent master. 

The Athena Parthenos. Today it comes as a 
shock to find that the w'ork of art for which 
Phidias was most noted by his contemporaries 
was not any one of the finely unified marbles 
in the pediments of the Parthenon but a great, 
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columnar sutuc of Athena built of Ivory and plaie, or made of glittering gold scales^ 

gold upon a wooden core, which iitood within w'iih the head of the Gorgon hanging in its 
the cclla (Hg* 202). The few copies of this center as we saw it on the aegis of the Athena 
Athena Parthenos which have survived^ to Lemnia. Her great shield., which rested on the 



Fto. 200» Fig. 201. 

Figs, 200 and 20L— frieic <lf vase bearers, mii^ictEins, and elders from P.irthetlon, showing correct lighting 
and stalely lluwcinenE of prcKcsdan. {Phatv^Tuph bj Loradif 


geiher with rcprcscntaiions of the statue on 
coins and gtins, show' it to have been a great, 
sy'mbolic figure iricktti out with all the bar¬ 
baric ornament and intricate detail that would 
delight the mind of a primitive. The detaib of 
the goddess’s armor were of gold, probably in- 



Fkj. 202.—Heslored inlerioc ofFanhenon, with Athena 
ParthcTtns, pf chryselcphanliqc {twor>V Bold, and gems) 
by Phrdiai; after laodeL ^paartesj oj MtirapnlitGa 
Maseum Art.^ 

laid with precious stones and marble; she stood 
fully equipped W'iih a Spear and a helmet on 
w'^hich a three-horse chariot seemed poised, 
ready to leap off into jpacc^ She wore a breast* 


ground by her left side, was faced w'ith a re¬ 
markable rtpoussl decoration show'ing a battle 
of the Greeks and xAmazons- Among the figures 
in this relief Phidtas is supposed to have por¬ 
trayed himself and his friend Pericles, Soon, 
these representations caused Phidias a great 
deal of trouble, for the enemies of Pericles 
pointed to them as an instance of sacrilege for 
which the artist should be banished. 

In.sidc the shield ^vas painted the story of the 
battle of the gods and giants, and next to this 
W'as a great serpent, the Erichthonlus snake of 
the undcnvorld. Even the tliick-suled sandab 
of Athena bore a rcpi-escntatinn of the contest 
between the Greeks and ihc centaurs. The 
pedestal on which the statue stood measured 
four or hve feet in height. It, too, was carved, 
bearing a reprersentatlon of the old story from 
Hesiod svhich told of the birth of Pandora, the 
first woman, who learned all woman’s chief 
accomplishments from the goddess herself- As 
the socket in which the pedestal rested w'as 
about ten feet wide and only three or four feet 
deep, the statue was probably car^'cd to be seen 
Only from the front. It was esseniially a great 
ikon, a work more of the jeweler’s craft than 
of the sculptor’s. Significant it is that Pericles 
seems to have valued it chiefly for the gold it 
contained- He said on one occasion that, if 
need be, the plates could be ntelted down to 
supply the city ’with money for a w'ar. 
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Firt. 203.—Ffcgcjki i-tclc. grilVC monumcnlj Laic 5lh crt 1 li«")r. Pcnlclic niarblcp height 4 fcet lOj^ Inchn (Athms, 
Dipvylon CcmclCry). \CatHteij ^ tjerh-Ctmi/s^irt Ativan,} 
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Summary 

In this chapter the study of the evolution of 
the Doric and Ionic styles of Greek architecture 
has demonstrated the great refinement and 
state of balanced equilibrium reached during 
the so-called Golden Age of Pericles. 'I'he early 
Doric temples at Paestum and Olympia showed 
contours and many details of columnar con¬ 
struction traceable to Egy'pt and Crete. The 
Ionic temples indicated connections with Asia 
Minor. The former stressed the element of 
sturdiness and stability; the latter, gracefulness. 
The Doric temple develojjcd a grave, dignified, 
measured decoration in its discontinuous friexe; 
the Ionic, a more dynamic decoration in the 
continuous frieze. Characteristics of both Doric 
and Ionic styles united in the Parthenon, which 
played the dual role of a civic treasury and a 
temple to the goddess .Athena. This building is 
considered the finest of all classical architecture. 

The Ionic Ercchtheum on the .Acropolis 
stands as the apogee of the Ionic style. It has a 
less orderly, though interesting, plan. Its de¬ 
tails, perfect and refined in themselves, show 
great variety, and the sum total of its effect 
indicates a certain romanticizing tendency 
even in the Greek mind. 

In all Greek building, an interest in great 
refinement of material and the effon to sym¬ 
bolize a human control of mass replaced the 
primitive desire for overpowering size or glit¬ 
tering effect. Greek building, hence, establishes 
suitable relationships between the human size 
and the size of the structure. V'aluing their civic 
buildings more highly than their homes, the 
Athenians made no significant contributions to 
private architecture. They developed the mar¬ 
ket place, how’cvcr, whose stoa scrv'cd as a civic 
meeting ground. 

In Attic p>ainting, the Oriental influence of 
the Ionic style united with the stately Dorian 
compositions. Unity and balance were first 
achieved by the fine spacing of areas in the 
black-figured style of Exekias. To this, Brygos, 
an early painter in the red-figured style, added 


greater realism and a more unified interwoven 
composition based upon the geometric struc¬ 
ture of the prehistoric Danubian and Mesopo¬ 
tamian guilloche. Mcidias, another red-figure 
|>ainter, interested himself in the Dionysian ele¬ 
ment of individual expression for hb figures. 
Douris began the combination of all these ele¬ 
ments, but stressed the strong architectonic 
structure earlier indicated in the geometric 
Dipylon style. The climax of Greek pictorial 
composition arrived in what, for the sake of 
simplicity, has been called the “early Polyg- 
notan style.” Further developments in the last 
part of the 5th centurv* b.c. included foreshort¬ 
ening and the beginnings of perspective, to¬ 
gether with effects of light and shade suggested 
by lines. 

The development of sculpture parallels that 
of painting. First, there appeared a movement 
away from angular geometric composition and 
the columnar or block form. Polyclitus and 
Myron gav'c particular attention to the individ¬ 
ual figures and to action, as did Brygos and 
Mcidias in painting. Phidias, like Polygnotus, 
finally combined a natural refined sense of the 
dramatic with strong architectonic composition 
and the interweaving flow of the guilloche. His 
figures served as models for all later anthrojx)- 
morphic conceptions of the gods. The Theseus 
and the Three Fates from the Parthenon, com¬ 
bining well-dcvelojxrd sculptured form with in¬ 
ner life, reach a final state of equilibrium, where 
the values of use, form, and association rest in 
perfect balance (Fig. 203). 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Triumph of the Attic Style, II 


“And wlirn you wftuld represent liejiuti- 
ful figures, do you, since it is not easy to 
find one person with e\'ery part prrfrcl, 
select, out of many, the most beautiful parts 
of each, and thus represent figures beautiful 
in every part?” 

‘‘We do so,” said Parrhasius the painter. 
“And do you also,” said Socrates, “gi\'e 
imitations of the disposition of the mind, 

T he paradox of Plato’s thought epito¬ 
mizes that of the .Athenian mind after 
the Golden Age of Pericles. Pericles is 
said to have called .Athens “the school of Hel¬ 
las.” To her came the finest artistic genius from 
Doric and Ionic lands. Nevertheless, the mental 
quality of the average citizen seems to have 
lx;cn justly characterized by the historian 
Thucydides, who W'rote of the .Athenians as 
*‘rcvolutionar\’, quick at conceiving new plans 
and putting them into execution, bolder than 
their strength, running risks which a prudent 
man would condemn—always hoping for the 
Ijcsl, always thinking up new* schemes for ad- 
N-ancement when the old ones failed, and if by 
chance they did gain .some good things, never 
enjoying them because greedy for more.” He 
ends by telling us that the Athenians “were 
bom neither to have peace themselves nor to 
let anyone else have it.”* 

While .Athenian commerce was expanding, 
this philosophy of living sufficed. 5>oon, how¬ 
ever, the Mediterranean world proved too small 
for the rival city-states. In the inevitable trade 
wars that followed, .Athens, at last, sufTcred 
defeat. .All the energy of the .Athenian mind 


as it may be most persuasive, must agree¬ 
able, most friendly, most full of regret, or 
most amiable?" 

“MfcMOkABiiJA or Socrates”' 

“Superficial l>eauty is not enough—%vilty 
discourse, playfulness, tender words and 
humor surpass the too-simple nature, for 
the de\’icc3 of art season beauty.” 

“Fracuents .\uuber 89"* 

then turned inward, and there followed a 
period of subjective, soul-searching anal^'sis, 
w’ith an art correspondingly emotional. Thb 
later art stands in sharp contrast to the detached 
archaic art of the pre-Periclean .Age {CJ. Figs. 
138 and 141 Chap. \’I). Influenced uncon¬ 
sciously by the abruptly changing political 
alignments, the minds of the late artists vacil¬ 
lated Ijctween two concepts of being. On one 
side lay the pattern of democracy inherited 
from the days of Pericles; on the other, the 
pattern-s of tyranny .set by CHeon, the prole¬ 
tarian, and .Alcibiades, the Fascist, whose pic¬ 
ture and philosophy as a t>'pical despot arc 
descrilied in Plato’s Republic. 

The Drama 

The tensions of the artists resolved them¬ 
selves in dramatic presentations. Within the 
drama it.self these tensions played themselves 
out Ijctwcen the action and the music, the 
staging and the poetr\’, thus greatly intensi¬ 
fying its emotional appeal. The strongly ethical 
art of the Aeschylean drama gave way to a 
style full of pathos and emotional action. This 


' XE.Noriio.'i, Stemorahilia, Book III, Chap. X, translated by J. S. Watsem. 

* By Caiiu Petroniiu, c. SO a.d. 

• Thvtcatmdes, History of tht Ptloponnesian liar, translated by Jowett, I. 70. 
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alleraimn in tone had a eoirts ponding ofTeci 
up>on the graphic: and ptandc arts of Greco- 
Rotrian times. To tindersiand the dramatic 
development and to apply the jtidgmcnts i.if 



Fee. 204.—llaliiin ^VdocIcd from Ranipciun 

wall patnilngL {Ajitr .1/. 6'. ' 

Cvllrgr Art Hultrlirj^ (tW. X\' 111 , ,V a, 3.) 


ArLsiotle, one must return to the theater of 
prc-Periclean timeji. 

Thr Dciviopment of tha 7‘fi^atral Ar^a and thf Mf~ 
efiani£^ aj ih£ Slag/t /a Grttfifr Early in the 6th 
century b.c., Athenians who had an interest in 
the dance and in the recital of patriotic dra¬ 
matic poems met by custom at the market 
place just north of the Acropolis. Here wixKicn 
seats were erected and a dancing space or 
orchestra laid out on the ground^, die earth 
tamped firtulyas it still is in the Pueblo dancing 
places. *llit3. of>ert-air meeting place wiihtjut a 
definite tiiagc, called a “theatron,'‘ probably 
differed JittJe from a similar place in the MU 
noan palace of Knossos. 

By 534 is.c.t under the rule of the benevolent 
tyrant Pisiscmtus, the yearly festival at the 
Dlonysta had attracted all the leaders of dra¬ 
matic pageantry—thedithyramhicT satyric, and 
tragic choruses, and those Dorian mintes from 
Megara w^ho brought the comedy. The Diony- 
saan performances then moved to the south¬ 
eastern slope of the Acropolis, at that time on 


ihe outskirts of the city„ where a precinct with 
a temple had been, dedicated to the Dionysus 
of Elcutheria. There on an open fluor, assisted 
by his chorus, the first well-known actor, Thes¬ 
pis^ recited several parts, of a drama, ^>erhaps 
mounting to a table or to the steps of the central 
altar to deliver his chief lines, then dancing 
l>ack into the chorus as one of the group or 
n':tlTing to some small tent to change his 
costume. 

Early in the 5th century p.c., probably a 
low %vfa)deti or earthen stage was built and a 
large canvas or sail sinmg between posts to 
fortn a .virnr, or scene. 'Phis form of setting had 
possibly become customary by the time of 
Aeschylus^ although It may be imagined that 
then, as today^ the inventive dran^atist devised 
new types of backgrounds and stages for the 
^Hirformanccs in different yeans (sec Fig. 204). 

In his early tragedies, Aeschylus needed only 
a minimum of scenery, la the SuppUirfs^ an 
altar to the gods in the center of the stage 
would have been suflictcnt. TTie Pi^rsar called 
for a “tomb of Darius,” the Persian dynast. 
Such simple effects might easily have been 
arranged on a wooden platfoim slightly raised, 
in the rear of the orchestrae 

\Vhen Aeschylus’s trilogy, TTv House 

of AtreuSj was perfonned, the first two plays, 
Agarnenmon and 7~fie Ut*aiiars BeaTers, called for 
several doors in the background and For some 
sort of apparatus to announce the deeds per¬ 
formed inside the palace. The last of the trilogy, 
Tfte FuneSj had even a change of locale from 
Delphi to Athens. .\t this point and ver^' pos¬ 
sibly for this very play, the stage must have 
been enlarged and it.s mechanics greatly im¬ 
proved. Perhaps the inventive playv^Tighi ac¬ 
tually did this himself, as Vitruvius the Roman 
architect later suggested. 

fhe Stage Jitrtng the Performance^ Remains exist 
of many theaters contemporaneous with the 
earliest .Athenian drama. From these remains, 
from stage directions, and from the writings of 
several ancient authorities, as well as from re¬ 
cently published pictures of early Italian stages. 
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Fio. 205.—Rccofuiruction of Theater of Diun^’sus, Athens, with stage act for perfomuincc of Houu oJAtrnu. Com* 

pare with Figs. 154 and 156, Chap. VII. 


archaeolo^ts have collected enough data to 
reconstruct such a stage as the The House oj 
Atreus would have required (Fig. 205). 

Wliile looking at the diagram one must im¬ 
agine himself part of the great audience of 
about 17,000 people arranged on the hillside 
aliove the dancing place. These people, the 
entire population o( .Xthens, have gathered to 
hear a number of old stories resung and danced 
in the most dramatic fashion. Every citizen 
enjoyed a free seat in this theater. The audience 
by its applause picked the winner among 
the dancing and ballad-singing teams and ex¬ 
pressed disapproval by hissing, stamping, ot 
throwing ripe fruit. The festival, w’hich lasted 
for two or three da)**, each of which saw a 
number of plays produced, figured more as a 
patriotic and religious rite than as a simple form 
of amusement. TTie public-spirited citizen, 
called a “choragus,” who paid for the produc¬ 
tion of a play, considered himself highly priri- 


legcd. If the performance so sponsored won 
first place, the donor was honored with a 
monument (Fig. 206). Thus the ancient aris¬ 
tocracy of .Athens gained recognition by sup¬ 
porting contemporaneous art. 

Judging from a few foundation walls of the 
theater at .Athens, the stage was as much as 
15 feet deep in the center (adjoining the orches¬ 
tra) and between 60 and 70 feet long. I’hc 
Agamemnon opens with the appearance, on the 
top of a tower, of a watchman, who may have 
ascended by ladder or who was perhaps hoisted 
up from below' by some sort of elevator. .Aris¬ 
totle actually described sijch an elevator, or 
mechant. 

WTien, in the course of the play, Agamem¬ 
non’s murder took place in the interior of the 
palace, the audience could hear his cries off¬ 
stage. .After this event, a platform on wheels was 
pushed out through the doorway, showing the 
hero’s dead body. Conventionally, the Greeks 
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did not actually show the moment of killing. 
In this they resembled 20th-crntur\' motion- 
picture censors who allow a close-up of a 
revolver and a close-up of the man receiving 



Fkj. 206. — Choragic monument of L>iicTatcs, c. 3J4 
B.G. Pcntrlic marble on Piraric stone base, total height 
34 3^ fecL {Cmattsy Lruh-Carnffte.) 

the bullet but may not allow both victim and 
revolver to appear at the moment of the 
discharge. 

The actors usually entered the scene through 
the pojodoi^ that is, from the sides of the orches¬ 
tra, along with the chorus, although on some 
occasions both actors and chorus came in 
through the central stage entrances. This again 
required steps or a ramp from stage to orches¬ 
tra. In the 4th and 3rd centuries b.c., when the 


works of Aeschylus and Aristophanes gave way 
to the more personal dramas of Sophocles and 
Euripides, there was less need for a close con¬ 
nection between chorus and actors. ITie thea¬ 
ters were then greatly enlarged and in some the 
proskrrtion, with its stage, was raised eight or ten 
feet high, Ijjte in Roman times, the stage was 
again lowrred and steps were built leading up 
to it from the orchestra. 

.As Greek plav's took place under the open 
skies, the actors had to have voices that would 
carr>' well, especially when performing before 
large audiences. The acoustics of the theater at 
Athens were remarkable. Today, providing the 
theater is unoccupied, lines spoken from a place 
at the front of the orchestra carry to the rear 
seats. 

Aeschylus 

The poet Aeschylus (525-454 b.c.) brought 
to the performance we shall witness a mind that 
had grown consistently for sixty-nine years. 
.A native of Eleusis, home of the ancient mys¬ 
teries associated with the worship of I>emeter 
and Persephone, .Aeschylus fought through the 
Persian W'ars and ser\'ed with courage in the 
first battle, at Marathon, and the last, at 
.Salamis. When forty-one years of age, in 484 
B.C., he won his first dramatic prize at the 
Dionysia. I'hroughout twenty-eight years of 
active writing, during which he wrote seventy 
tragedies, he Ls said to have won twenty-eight 
victories in various theatrical contests. Thus he 
may justly be called the founder of Attic trag- 
edy, particularly because of his introduction of 
a second actor, in addition to the leader of the 
chorus. These two, by changing costumes, could 
take the parts of seven or eight characters. In 
addition to this innovation, Aeschylus greatly 
developed the dramatic plot and app>ears now 
to have exerted great influence in the rcalnts of 
morality and religion. 

From what is known of the dramatist’s life, 
demonstrated by the seven tragedies remaining 
to us, it is apparent that he began as merely a 
patriotic Athenian who appealed to the peo- 
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pic’s pride in ihcir overthrow of the Persians 
and their superior position in Hellenic culture. 
Toward the close of his life, however, and par¬ 
ticularly in the writing of Promethtus Boundy a 
play shortly preceding the one studied, .Acschy- 
lus became convinced that the forces of super¬ 
stition, symlxilizcd by the powerful Olympian 
deities, were at war with a people endowed 
with some superior wisdom through their con¬ 
tact with the old earth deities. The implications 
of this drama of rclxrllion were so far-reaching 
that Aeschylus dared not let it stand, but wrote 
another in which Prometheus and Zeus at last 
liccamc reconciled. It cannot be known ex¬ 
actly what effect this suggestion of revolt had 
upon the |>owerful followers of the old gods; 
it is perhaps significant that .Aeschylus died an 
exile in Sicily. 

Thf House oj AtrruSy or the Oresteia. The trilog>’. 
The House oj Atreus, better than any other 
drama of .Aeschylus, united the elements of 
historical plot; an inner psychological, or moral, 
plot; and continuous, rhythmical, poetic ut¬ 
terance. It became the greatest dramatic heri¬ 
tage of the Athenian j>coplc. The year after it 
was played (458 b.c.) .Aeschylus left for Sicily. 
A few years later, in 454 b.c., he died. 

Imagine that you, with all the people of 
Athens, are seated on the slope of the .Acrop>olis, 
in the great auditorium of the Dion>'sian thea¬ 
ter for the festival, in March of the year 458 
B.c. In the lower rows sit the magistrates, 
priests, and nobles; above them, the merchants, 
the soldiers and sailors, the farmers, the froed- 
men, and their families. .As the dawn breaks in 
the eastern horizon out toward SalamLs and the 
.sea, w'c spy, on the tower at the right side of the 
stage I>elow, a man lying asleep. The priest of 
Dionysus, descending from his seat, goes to the 
central altar, kindles the fire, say's a brief prayer 
to the god, and returns to hb seat. 'Phen slowly 
the w’atchman, for he it is on the tower, looks 
out toward the morning light, raises himself 
upon one arm, and begins to sing hb tale. 

The play' embodies a story that everyone in 
the audience knows by heart. .Atreus, whose* 


beehive tomb still stands below the town of 
Mycenae, was the son of Pelops, head of the 
Dorians. In a moment of .savage cruelty this 
primitive Spartan monarch had cooked the 
flesh of hb brother Thyestes’ innocent children 
and then persuaded that prince to eat them; 
thus was Thyestes to be cursed. But the curse 
was redundant, for Thyestes asked the under¬ 
world goddesses who protect little children to 
bring ruin upon .Atreus and hb children’s chil¬ 
dren to the third generation. 

Mcnelaus of Sparta and .Agamemnon of 
Mycenae, the sons of Atreus, impelled by fate, 
married two women destined to cause great 
woe. Menelaus took Helen, the most licautiful 
woman in the world, to wife; and Agamemnon, 
her sbter Clytemnestra, a proud princess with 
a desire for dominance. When Parb, Prince of 
Troy’, stole Helen, .Agamemnon, in duty bound 
to hb brother, enlbted in the war for her re¬ 
capture. He left the city of Mycenae in care of 
hb w'ifc, Clytemnestra, by whom he had had a 
son, Orestes, and three daughters, Iphigenia, 
Chrysothemis, and F.lectra. The fate that pur¬ 
sued him predestined that Iphigenia, the 
daughter l3cst loved by Clytemnestra, must be 
sacrificed if the GreeLs were to win the war. 
.Although the goddess who demanded this 
sacrifice hated the family of .Atreus and the 
Greeks, she did not hann the girl but carried 
her away in a cloud. Clytemnestra, supposing 
Iphigenia had l)ccn killed, vowed vengeance 
upon her husl>and and in this was encouraged 
by .Aegbthus, a son of Tltyestes, who had al¬ 
ready been fores^%■om by hb father to murder 
.Agamemnon. Together these two plotters, now 
in love with each other, sent Orestes away to 
Phocis and Electra to the kitchen as a serving 
maid. 

So much b background. The action of the 
trilogy l)egins with the murder of .Agamemnon 
on hb return from 'I'roy. His vengeful son, 
Orestes, then kills the guilty Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus. Orestes, in turn, b afterward pur¬ 
sued by the Furies, and, although protected by 
Apollo, who had throughout the feud taken the 
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part of Agamemnon, f.ces for his life to Athens. 
His case there comes to trial, and the play ends 
with the verdict. 

The audience knew this story very much as 
most of us today know the plots of .Shakesjxrare’s 
play's or the general tenor of some musical show 
we go to sec. In judging the drama, emphasis 
was laid on the means by which the p»oct and 
his chorus interpreted the plot, rather than on 
the novelty of the story. 

Poet and People. The dramatic tension of the 
audience on that morning in 458 b.c. mast have 
been very' great, for it was known that Aeschy¬ 
lus was not completely in sympathy with many 
of the old ideas concerning the gods. The 
younger dramatist, Sophocles, was to present a 
play later in the program, and the old titan 
of the stage was now to be put to the test. Would 
he produce another great patriotic drama, a 
further defense of the earth-goddesses who al¬ 
ways warred with the Olympian gods, or some 
story that would touch the heart of every 
Athenian? The political parties of the city 
ranged themselves unconsciously on the side of 
one or the other set of deities. This was no 
mere afternoon or evening’s entertainment, 
but a day in which all the opposing tendencies 
in the .-Xthenian state made themselves vocal 
through the poetic arguments of Aeschylus. He 
could win only if both the form of his drama 
and its ethical political content bespoke the 
heart of the majority. 

'the Prologue oj.Agamemnon. The watchman on 
the tower has only' a brief prologue, forty-seven 
lines of poetry'. How long and wearily has he 
looked for the beacon fire that will signal the 
end of the Trojan War! Glad will he be when 
his watch is over and he can shout to all the 
good news; at thb he pauses and wonders if 
thb w'ill really be good news to all. From hb 
point of vantage overlooking the palace, he has 
seen many things happen in thb kingly house, 
and he has noted that it b no longer guided by 
honor but by treachery. 


The beacon flame rises. The watchman de¬ 
scends from the tower and runs out through the 
door into the right, crying joyfully in a voice 
that will wake the queen, while he dances 
around the orchestra. Then again he pauses. 
He closes hb prologue with the lines: 

Had it voice. 

The home iuclf might toothlirst tell its tale; 

I, of set will, speak words the wise may team. 

To others, nought remember nor discern.' 

In these fe^v lines of |X)eiry .\eschylus creates 
a complete psychological setting calculated to 
stir in the mind of everyone in the audience a 
thousand memories of folklore, which weave 
into the story as it develops. On Greek vases, 
as observed earlier, one sees a geometric or 
decorative motif that points to the composition 
form underlying the main picture. Thb pro¬ 
logue of the watchman parallels the decoration 
around the base of the Greek vase; it suggests 
clearly what will follow. 

The Part oj the Chorus, .\rbtotlc, who stressed 
the limiting form of drama, also called atten¬ 
tion to the rhythmical development of the 
action. The next movement of the drama comes 
from the left. Twelve old men move slowly 
forward into the orchestra, chanting of the 
Trojan expedition. 

So far the tone has been that ctf the epic. 
Soon, however, the old men of thb chorus 
soliloquize among themselves, using the elegiac 
type of verse associated with the 7th-ccntury 
poets, Mimnermus and .Xnacreon—a regret for 
the joy's of youth which are past. 

And ah! when flower and fruit arc o’er. 

And on lifc'i tree the leaves arc sere. 

Age wcndcih propped its journey drear, 

As forceless as a child, as light 
And fleeting as a dream of night 
Lost in the garish day f* 

.'\s the chorus moves around. Queen Clytem- 
ncstra comes out of the palace door, holding 
in her hands an unlighted torch. She goes down 
the steps, kindles the torch at the central altar, 


* AKsaiYi vs, The Hmut of Atreus, translated by E. D. A. Morshcad, p. 4, The Macmillan Company New York, 
1928. * /hid., p. 6. 
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and returns to the altars placed alont; the 
palace wall—altars to all the other gods. Thus 
Aeschylus united the ceremonial occasion with 
his story, upholding Socrates’ dictum that art 
is greatest when appropriate to the occasion. 
The members of the chorus recite the causes of 
the queen’s grief and anger. .\t the same time 
they advance reasons why she should forgive 
her husband, who was forced by blood tics to 
leave hU home, and by fate to sacrifice his 
daughter. 

So it appears that the chorus performs a 
double function. Not only does it dcscril>e the 
epic l>ackgruund and link this past historical 
material with what must be going on in the 
minds of the actors, but it also vocalizes the va¬ 
rious questions raised in the minds of the audi¬ 
ence. These questions the actors ans\vcr by 
their actions, but their actions do not arise from 
within, as in modem drama; they arc com¬ 
pelled from without. 

The Inner Plot. The inner plot of the trilog>' 
conveys the idea that vengeance should be 
superseded by a reign of law, that mercy and 
forgiveness must conquer hatred. In her first 
tw'o long speeches, Clytemnestra identifies her¬ 
self with the love of the Greeks for their native 
land. She recognizes cvcr>' woodland, moun¬ 
tain, and shrine in Greece. No one can wholly 
hate the person who knows so well the places 
he loves. Later, when Clytemnestra tells of the 
conduct of the marauding Greeks who arc 
sacking Troy, she shows her hatred for warfare. 
When her anger rises against those who slaugh¬ 
ter children, everyone know^ that she is think¬ 
ing of her daughter, Iphigenia, the first to be 
sacrificed at the altar of war. We know, how¬ 
ever, that her hatred holds no true solution of 
the problem. 

Aeschylus later proposed a fit ending to the 
cursed feud, in the w'ords of C^assandra, the 
prophetess daughter of Priam, who, captured 
by Agamemnon, was destined to be consumed 
in the vengeance of the queen. 


Sun! thou whoac beam 1 shall not sec again, 

To thee I cry. Let those whom vengeance calls 

To slay their kindred’s slayers, quit withal 

The death of me, the slave, the fenceless prey.^ 

After having made us conscious of the depth 
of Clyiemnesira’s guilt and the horror of the 
dual murder, the chorus ends with this dirge, 
calculated to hold the interest over to the next 
play: 

Lo! sin by sin and sorrow dogg’d by sorrow—■ 

And who the end can know? 

The slayer of today shall die tomorrow*— 

The wage of wrong is woe.* 

The Libation Bearers^ or Choephoroi. In the 
second play of the trilogy'. The Ubation Bearers^ 
Aeschylus discloses the family of .Atreus still 
driven by fate. Orestes has killed his mother 
and her lover and has been assured by Apollo 
that with him the curse of the house will pass 
away. Despite this promise, the gods who im¬ 
pelled his mother to avenge the death of Iphi¬ 
genia now come to him as Gorgonlike Furies— 
conscience, if you will. Their ghastly faces 
pursue him to the very shrine of Apollo. 

The Furies^ or Eumenides. In the last play of 
the trilogy'. The Furies, Aeschylus descrilxrs the 
way the gods act toward one another. Apollo, 
the sun-god, rules not through justice but by 
superior power. The Furies, representing .Arte¬ 
mis and the dead, act not as beneficent earth- 
goddesses but fiends aroused by the ghost of 
Clytemnestra. Orestes, flying Ixrforc them, 
reaches Athens where Athena, like a good 
judge, puts the case up to a jury' of .Athenian 
citizens, reserving for herself the right to cast a 
deciding vote in case the jury cannot agree. 
Since there is a certain amount of justice on 
both sides, a hung jury results. Athena then 
casts the deciding vote for mercy, making 
essentially the same plea as that Portia used 
later in Shakespeare’s Merchant oj I ’enice. 

Tlie chonis of Furies, metamorphosed into a 
group of beneficent deities, becomes almost 


* Aeschylus, The Houu of .4tretu, traraUted by E. D. A. Monhead, p. 61, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1928. * /SiL, p. 72. 
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sublime in its foresight, singing that all broil 
and vengeance shall cease, and 

. , + man with tnMn and italt with sLalc 
ShaiL Vdw The pitdgt aj (c^jnmcirj hsdt 
AnA ivmmvri Jnmdfhip, that for man 
Hath afi mnAt Hasting tmt vj hartf 
Hr until ati timt.^ 

Epilogue. Athena tells them that this type of 
(ustlce shall make their country famous for 
eternity* A band of ’women and children, cany'- 
ing flowers and dressed as for the Panathenate 
procession of the Parthenon frieze, then escort 
the Fates, for such they have become, to their 
home in a cave under the Acnopagus, the whole 
group chanting together tlie final epilogue. 

With loyttlty wc lead yoij; pmtidly ^o. 

Night's childlcsi chlldr^ to your home bcEuw! 

(0 tiiieifns^ Jram wards JoTbenT*') 

Behiad ihrm, bl they downward fare. 

Let holy hands Uthaiiuiu liear, 

And Eonrhn^ sacred flame* 

All^Kcing Zeus and Fair cumc down 
To baldr fair for PoJilas^ town I 
{Ring out jatir ehant^ ring oat ^foar ja^s tweiaiiof'^ 

Aesthetically, as many conceive the aesthetic 
in the 20th century' — something apart from 
social values — this drama may seem to move 
slowly. But in the original melodious Greek 
words, with ail the added, pageantry' of colorful 
costume and intricate dance steps, it must have 
completely satisfied its audience* Tt has a dis^ 
tinct measure; the plot moves forward, helped 
at every stage by appropriate gestures and 
rhetoric* iTic stage setting, to Aristotle the 
least important clement in the drama, was 
probably simpler than wc ’ivould consider ap- 
propttalc, but folk drama of this sort sets its 
own stage in the heart and imagination of the 
l^eholdcr* Some of the feeling that the Greeks 
would have felt for this play was f>afai!e]ed in 
the 20th centuiy'^ when sophisticated audiences 
sverc held spellbound by Qrttn j, a play 

in which Bible legends, by many only partially 
believed, took on new meaning under the 
magic of dramatic art. 


Sophocles 

The gigantic figure of *Aeschyliis represented 
the beginning of the Pcrielean Age and the 
literajy' source of the heroic conceptions of 
Phidias and Polygnotus. Sophocles, the second 
of the great Greek tragedians, was born about 
495 a.c:. in the charming village of Golonus 
near Athens and died about 405 b.c. In the 
sixty years of his productive life Sophocles com- 
poaed over a hundred plays, eighteen of which 
won the choral crown of victory in Aihen,s and 
sLx in other towns. His first dramatic award, 
gained over Aeschylus in the Dionysia, came in 
46S B,G., when he was twenty-seven. 

In his earlier work, Sophocles kept much of 
the irresisUhie epic sw eep of Aeschylus, as well 
as his monumerEtal plot construction and heroic 
characterization. Gnlikc .Aeschylus, he laid em¬ 
phasis on I he personality of the individual char¬ 
acters and the human motives that guided 
them* Sophocles also differs from Aeschylus in 
giving more attention to action, a drantatic 
quality that *Aristotlc called “pathos,” In 
graphic terms, the heroic figtircs of Aeschyluses 
resemble the detached demigods of the Par^ 
thenon pediments (Fig. 196, Chap* VIJl)* 
They possess what might almost be termed a 
universal or sublime ([ualiiy, w'hiJc the char¬ 
acters of Sophocles suggest the youths and 
maidens on the Parthenon friexe or even such a 
statue as the Hermes by Praxiteles or the 
ScopaLc head (Figs* 215 and 216). 

Of Sophocles’s plays seven exist in larger f>art: 
A}nx (prtxluccd before 440 B.c.), Elum (pro¬ 
duced at some indefinite date), Antigone (441 
B.C.), Oedipus the King (430 b.c.). Women oj 
Trachis (420 B.c.), Philocteiej (409 B.c.), and 
Oedipus at Cohntis (406 n.c.)* 

Ajnxr The .4jax tells the stor>' of the madness 
and suicide of a Greek hero before the tvalLs of 
Tro>'* Perhaps the earliest of the know'n plays 
by Sophocles, this work, dealing w'ith an epic 
tale irum the Iliadj stands very close to the 


1 AEfcnvLus, rite Haase cf Atreus. trandalcd by E. 1>. A* Mur^licsul, p. 180, Hk MaciuiUaa CEHnoiiny. New 
York, i^Z&r * Ihtd.y p. Ifl2. 
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work of Aeschylus. As Ajax came from Salamis, 
the play gas'e Sophocles an opportunity to 
compose a charming choral ode to that island. 
This ode ser\'ed to thrill the hearts of the pa¬ 
triotic audience^ for Salamis was the island 
where many of them took refuge during the 
Persian invasion. 

Elfctra and Tragic Irony. Sophocles’ Eltctra 
deals w’iih the same subject matter as The 
IJbation BearerSy second in the .Aeschylean tril¬ 
ogy of The House oj Atreus. The plot of The 
Libation BearerSy the reader will remember, con¬ 
cerned the way in which Orestes and his sister 
Elcctra avenged their father’s death on their 
mother, Clytemnestra, and her paramour, .Ac- 
gisthus. Tlie character interest in that play was 
rather general. In the FJectrOy on the other 
hand, the interest focuses upon the courageous 
character of Electra as contrasted with that 
of her vacillating sister, Chr^'sothernis. The 
brother, Orestes, arrives unrecognized, with a 
friend, Pylades, to slay the murderers. Only 
after he has killed Clytemnestra does Orestes 
reveal himself. The corpse of Clytemnestra 
having been covered, the brother and sister 
call Aegisthus, w'ith the news that Orestes lies 
dead. Aegisthus, expecting to sec the body of 
the man he had feared, pulls away the shroud 
only to discover his slain wife. 

Here appears one of the finest examples of 
tragic irony. In such a situation all the spec¬ 
tators arc called upon to witness the discomfi¬ 
ture of one who goes to his doom before their 
eyes. Insofar as they sympathize with the actor, 
their horror is so much the greater. Something 
in all of us makes it impossible for us to .see even 
the most hardened criminal going unwittingly 
to his death without wishing to warn him of his 
danger. 

.Antigone and the Idea of Duty. The heroine of 
the play .Antigone has been called by .Symonds 
“the most perfect female character in Greek 
poetr>*.” .As portrayed by Sophocles, .Antigone, 
like an .Aeschylean character, remains nobly 
detached from human interest. She approxi¬ 
mates the figure of the maiden repulsing the 


centaur on the Olympian pediment. The story 
is as follows. Creon, king of Thebes, has a son 
Haemon, who loves Antigone, daughter of the 
former king, Oedipus. The tw'o brothers of 
Antigone, Eicocics and Polynices, have slain 
each other in a battle for the possession of 
Thebes. Since Etcocles defended Thebes against 
the seven .Argivc chieftains led by Polynices, he 
was given burial, while Polynices was left un- 
buried. Creon ruled that any who should bury 
Polynices should be stoned to death. Antigone, 
obeying the divine law that no kin be left un¬ 
buried, buries her brother and is condemned 
to death. His pleas for her life refused, Haemon 
slays himself over the dead Ixxly of .Antigone. 
Hearing of this, the queen also kills herself 
after cursing her husband. Creon, his family 
lost through his inhuman, unjust actions, 
the gods for death. Twenty years later, in his 
IVomen of Trachisy Sophtxrlcs pictured Dcianira 
as a much more feminine woman than either 
Electra or Antigone. Throughout the play's of 
Sophocles, human love occasions strife. 

Oedipus the King and the Dei^hpment of Char¬ 
acter. The greatest of the tragedies of .Sophocles, 
written in the prime of his life —Oedipus the 
King —tells the story’ of every one of ourselves, 
for like Oedipus we all carry a sense of inner 
guilt, or conscience, 'fhe play centers about a 
man who unwittingly, through the perverse 
operation of fate, committed a series of crimes 
which afterward revealed themselves to him, 
destroying all hLs pride in what he had believed 
was a blameless life. 

On the road to Thebes, the young Oedipus 
had slain an unknown man. Growing into a 
valued citizen of Thel)es, the city of his adop¬ 
tion, he eventually married the queen, Jocasta, 
and reigned as a just king beloved by' all. When 
a pestilence suddenly struck the city, Oedipus 
dispatched his brother-in-law- Creon to Delphi 
for some oracle to allay the plague. Through 
the oracle Oedipus learned that the former 
king, Laius, had been murdered and that not 
until the murderer was found could Thebes be 
saved. .Anxious for the welfare of his city. 
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Oedipus proclaimed that the murderer, once 
found, should be cursed and denied intercourse 
with men and gods. Tbe rest of the play unfolds 
a series of ironic situations, each more deadly 
than the last, by which Oedipus disco\'er 5 that 
it was he who killed King Laius, he who mar¬ 
ried the queen, and, most horrible of all, that 
he was actually their own son. Jocasta, who 
sees the truth before Oedipus, tries in vain to 
halt his relentless search for the murderer, but 
finally, recognizing his strength of inner char¬ 
acter, takes her own life. Oedipus, seeing the 
dead body of his beloved wife and mother, 
tears out his eyes and sorrowfully takes farewell 
of his daughters. 

Throughout the play Oedipus retains our 
sympathy. \Vc sec him as the upright judge 
who, discovering in himself the criminal, abides 
by his own decrees. Any great tragedy captures 
in its characters various aspects of guilt sense, 
as thb one does. Magnifying them many times, 
it lends to them an element of objectivity so 
that, losing ourselves in the fears of the actors, 
W'c gain release from our own. This process 
constitutes what Aristodc meant by purgation, 
or catharsis. 

The thinking Greek who identified himself 
w'ith Oedipus, like those who earlier identified 
themselves with Prometheus or Orestes, could 
not fail to rebel against the needless cruelty of 
the old gods who would thus cause a just man 
to suffer. Hence these tragedies must have stim¬ 
ulated Plato and Aristotle in their search for a 
higher concept of God, a God who was true 
and good, even at times tender, like the God 
later to be proclaimed by Christ. 

The Dfvelopment of Romanticism in the Last Plays 
of Sophocles. In the last extant plays by Sopho¬ 
cles, all the fineness of human character comes 
to the fore and the gods take a minor place. In 
the H'bmm of Trachis Sophocles telk the stor\' 
of the unhappy fate of Herakles, the great demi¬ 
god. Here appears for the first time in Greek 
drama what the 20th-century motion-picture 
scenarist calls “love interest.” 

Deianira has a love charm given her by the 


centaur Nessus to use in case she should lose 
the love of her husband. She does not know' that 
Nessus, in reality an enemy of her husband, has 
actually given her a poisonous substance that 
will bum into his flesh. Discovering on Herakles’s 
return from a long absence that he loves one of 
the maidens he has captured, Deianira anoints 
a rich robe with the magic charm and sends 
it to her husband. When she hears that he 
has been poisoned by it, she kills herself. The 
action of the drama then centers on the suffer¬ 
ings of Herakles as he recognizes that his un¬ 
faithfulness has caused not only his ow'n pain 
but the death of his wife. 

The character of Deianira displays far more 
human qualities than does that of Antigone. 
The same naturalness, thb time in a masculine 
character, appears in Neoptolemus, the son of 
Achilles, in the play Philoctetes. Thb story telb 
of the sufferings of a wounded Greek hero, 
Philoctetes, deserted by hb comrades on the 
bland of Lemnos. After a scries of triab, he b 
saved and promised healing. Thb play, like 
The Furies of .-Xeschylus, has a happy ending. 
These favorable solutions, employed at the end 
of the lives of both great dramatbts, lead one to 
think that by nature these gfreathearted spirits 
of Greece, all 19th-century criticisms to the 
contrary', must have been optimbts. In the last 
of Sophocles’s tragedies, Oedipus at Colonus^ thb 
optiinbm sounded its final triumphant note. 

In thb play, Oedipus and .Antigone, having 
been driven from Thebes by Creon and hb two 
sons, w'ander to a grove at Colonus sacred to 
the Furies. Here, Oedipus remembers, an oracle 
had predicted hb death. Hb daughter Ismene 
arrives to tell him that hb two sons, Eteocles 
and Polynices, are fighting for possession of the 
city. Creon and then Polynices, representing 
the different parties of Thebes, lx>th try to lure 
him from the grove, where he b protected by 
Theseus, the king of Athens. Finally, in a scene 
of tremendous power, Oedipus walks into the 
sacred grove to meet hb death, only to be car¬ 
ried off by the gods to a triumphant life 
hereafter. We are reminded of the words of 
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Agamemnon: no man blest ’til happy 

death hath cro\N'ned a life of woe.” 

In Oedipus at Colonus, one finds the entire 
meaning of the life of Sophocles. In the choral 
ode to Colonus, where as a happy youth he had 
led his first chorus, the aged .Sophocles wrote 
of the tender earth soon to receive him. These 
lines, dedicated to Dion>'sus, who was related 
to the old mother goddess Ishtar in another 
incarnation, uses the same enchanted pastoral 
words earlier found in the first romantic epic 
of Ishtar and Izdubar. 

Of all ihr land far famed for gcxxUy steeds. 

Thou com’st, O stranger, to the noblest spot, 
Colonus, glistening bright. 

Where evermore, in thickets freshly green. 

The clear-voiced nightingale 
Still haunts, and pours her song. 

By purpling ivy hid. 

And the thick leafage sacred to the god, 

With all its myriad fruits. 

By mortal's foot untouched. 

By sun’s hot ray unscathed, 

Sheltered from every blast; 

* There wanders Dionysos evermore. 

In full, wild revelry. 

And waits upon the Nymphs who nursed his youth.* 

Euripides 

Euripides, the third of the great tragedians, 
created plays which more nearly approximate 
the 20th-century idea of drama than do those 
of his predecessors. Living at the end of the 
PcricIcan Age, Euripides experienced the dis¬ 
illusion of one W’ho sees a once great nation 
disintegrating under the rule of demagogues 
and dictators. The capacity of this artist for 
suffering, heightened by the tragic character 
of his time and perhaps by hb own life, im¬ 
parted itself to his characters. Their actions, 
overcast with pathos, breathed a humanity that 
anticipated all the art of the late Greeks. 

The Personality oj Euripides. Euripides had a 
romantic nature endowed with great fertility 
of invention, in the grip of inner tensions set up 
by the warfare of masculine and feminine ele¬ 
ments. In justice to the dramatist, it must be 
* Tramlaticjn by E. H. Plumpirc. 


made clear that he depicted with deep insight 
not only weaknesses in woman’s nature but 
also sources of strength—affection, self-sacri¬ 
fice, and innate tenderness. Sophocles once said 
of his younger rival that, although his own 
creations painted man as he should be, Eu¬ 
ripides showed him as he was. 

How' much of Euripides’ emotional realism 
was due to his own character and howi' much 
to the desire of the audience can never be 
known, for in the theater more than in any 
other art the artist must seem to give the audi¬ 
ence what it desires. Despite the efforts of phi¬ 
losophers such as Socrates and Plato to create 
an ideal w'orld, the tenor of .\thenian thought 
as a whole was that of the Sophists. We should 
say today that Euripides’ audiences were “so¬ 
phisticated.” Men no longer went to the theater 
as to a .sacred or patriotic festival but to appease 
their app>etites for novelty and wit. A clev'er 
play on words or a breath-taking situation 
meant more to them than the dignified stories 
of the old gods, the deep philosophical ques¬ 
tioning of Aeschylus, or a r6sum6 of the ideals 
of a just government. With this growing desire 
for action and tragic irony there also went a 
greater appreciation of indiridual professional 
talent. In place of stately choral odes, the audi¬ 
ence expected the Of>eratic trills and cadenzas 
of professional singers. Euripides even em¬ 
ployed professional song writers to compose 
his choruses. The music of one of these still 
exists in part (Fig. 207). 

Though Euripides knew all the stage tricks 
necessary to gain him first place with his audi¬ 
ence, he received only fifteen prizes for the 
ninety dramas he produced. Many of his play's 
were thinly veiled satires, and outspoken criti¬ 
cisms of the Athenian government. In 415 b.c., 
for example, at just the time when the Athe¬ 
nian w'ar spirit reached its height, Euripides 
produced The Trojan IVomen, as telling an in¬ 
dictment of war as has c\'cr been w'ritten. 
Shortly after this he was banished. The drama¬ 
tist’s life throughout seems to have followed the 
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iragic pattern of his own creation. Tliis very 
fateful quality made him popular with the Hel- 
lertisiic Greeks^ the RomanSj and the great 
playiATights of the 18th and 10th centuries. 
The latter considered him a classic Greek, while 
actually he was the romantic forerunner of 
their own desires. 


Med(a ej the Pirsi AidiidTiima. In pro¬ 

duced in 431 B.C., Euripides used the iragic 
inner plot of the Agamemnon story. Jasonj 
leader of the Argonauts, like Agamemnon, Is 
the unfaithful lover; Medea, his jealous mis¬ 
tress, like Clyiemncatra, is trilling to sacrifice 
all for vengeance. In Mtdfa w^c confront naked 
human emotions, packed together in quick ac¬ 
tion. The guilty sin, and are punished before 
our eyes. Everyone in the audience is made to 
feel that the burden of his own sin and punish¬ 
ment nests within himself. 

The problem Is that of the eternal triangle. 
According to the old legends, Medea, a sor- 
ccrcss-princess of Colchb^ the island on which 
the Golden Fleece W'as guarded by a dragon, 
betrayed her own kindred for the sake of Jason, 
leader of the Argonauts, who desired to steal 



nauts had made their escape. Blind to her vices, 
Jason took Medea to Corinth, only to forsake 
her in order to marry the daughter of the 
Corinthian king, Creon. 


Aulos 



1 tie-wall, I hc'^wail the blood of 
Aulas 



thy moth-er, wbusv death drives 




ty does net long frn-dure a^ mor * 

Aulos 



fals but sinks i n the de - struc-tiva waves 



a swift ship is cap - nlied by a de-i-ty. 



dis-ap-pears in the waves ofth9a,cean» 


Englnh iranilaiiGn (ijr C. t. A B .IW. r™«, i, 1*94).Thi. nuy be tonsiJcml o .kind <*![„«.ion*. 


the fleece. The princess revealed her not-too- 
gentle nature w'hcn, after murdering her brother 
Absyrtos, she cut his body into small pieces, 
which she threw' into the sea one by one so that 
her pursuing father, stopping to retrieve the 
fragments, would be dcla>xrd until the Argo¬ 


The action of the play began wiih a dialogue 
between an old mu'sc and a tutor W'ho enter 
with the children of Jason and Medea. Before 
onc^s eyes >'OUng children (unusual in Greek 
art), innocent victims of the crime about to be 
committed, appear on the stage. After the nurse 
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and the chorus have described Medea’s slate 
of mind, Medea herself emers, a striHng; figure 
in a critnson embroidered robe. She resolves to 
kill her husband’s betrothed on her wedding 
day hy sending to her a poisoned n:>bc and 
crosvHj a dramaiic device later borroiived by 
the older dramatisE Sophocles for his [Vomnn oj 
TrGchis. The description of the horrible death 
of the princess^ sung by a messengerj is Terrify' 
ing in its pi^jwer. Her old father, the kiitg, 
cuihraccs hU daughter in an effort to save her, 
only to be himself consutned by the fatal robe, a 
nice touch of tragic irony. 

After the chorus has told her that her hot' 
riljlc deed will drive her to the very gates of 
Hades, Medea, realifting that her children may 
be blamed and punished, decides to kill them. 
From inside the house come the scfcani? of the 
children imploring tlicir mother not to kill 
them, as the chorus, like a group of tortured 
Furies, pantomimes its horron \Vc then hear 
the sound of blows and fumiitire thrown alxait 
and finally—silence. Jason comes rushing in, 
only to sec his wntch of a wife with their two 
murdered children ride out through the roof 
in a chariot of fire dra\vn by dragons. She goes 
free and he is left to suffer* 

The word ‘^melodrama” meant originally 
'^^drama ivith melody.** In the dramas of Acs* 
chylus and Sophocles, the music formed part 
of the whole. In the w'orks of Euripides, die 
melody stands apart as a separate thing, in 
the 20th centuiy^ the term “melodrama'’ came 
to indicate a type of drama in w'hich the action 
was obvious and somewhat overdone. In this 
sense, also, the tragedies of Euripides are more 
melodramatic tlian those of hLs predecessors. 
We must not forget that in all Greet drama the 
highly descriptive parts were sung. 

HtppDijyltts and Rtrmanlk TartarfS of Lott. 
The chief interest of the HipfmlyiuSj which was 
aw'ardcd the first prize in 428 b*C., lies in its 
Splendid construction and its analysis of the 
emotion of love, the play antedates by eight 


years Sophocles’s Women of Trachii, it is appar* 
ent (hat Euripides used not only the poisonous' 
robe story but abo the love plot ahead of his 
older rival. Here again, as m Eurlpideji 

created a type of romantic fantasy that became 
a faxi'criie ]3loi throughout two thousand years 
of Western playwriung. 

Tkr Ploys oj the Trojan Heroes* Following the 
tradition set by Aeschylus and Jktpbocles, Eu* 
ripedes also wrote a number of plays about ihc 
House of .\ireiis and the heroes of the Trojan 
War. Jphigenia among the Taarians^ Iphigrma in 
Aiilis^ Orestes^ and Fdfrtra^ all deal with the 
form lies of the Hoiuse of A ire us. 'Iliese works 
contrast markedly ivith the plays of the earlier 
dramatbis. .As in his Medea, Euripides trans¬ 
forms and humanlKes the momimental figures 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles, 

Eieetro and the Appeal to the Crowd* Aeschylus 
in his Uhation Bearers Stressed the divine decrees 
that impelled Orestes to kill his mother. Sopho¬ 
cles in Eiecira cmphasii!ed the role of Orestes* 
sister and represented Ore.steis as imjwllcd by 
an earthly interest in his sister’s fate, rather 
than by divine guidance. Euripides made of 
this same story a still more human dranta, in 
which brother and sister tcfgether plot their 
mother*s death. 

Euripides's story is as follows. Acgbihu.s and 
CHytcmnestra n^rry off Eicetra to a peasant, 
so that her children will have no claim to the 
throne. Here the dramatist provides an addi¬ 
tional motive for the murder of the mother. 
Orestes, finding his sister in the mean hut of 
the peasant, plots with her the murder of Cly- 
temnestra. Again we have melodrama, as the 
queen in all her regal finery' drives up to the poor 
hut. The very- change of scene from the palace 
to the pasture must have carried an appeal to 
the democratic audience. After the murder of 
AgaiTiemnon has been avcngixl in the death nf 
Clytemnestra, the heavenly twins Castor and 
Follu.\, acting as a sort of double deus ex marhina*^ 
sec to it that FJectra marries the noble Py lades. 


' Dfvs tx maehina. To bring about a happy endinj^ ur Cause other nxntl to hnppen, in a play, the Greek dra- 
niati&id u^I a cunvention which cofiMlcd ol the introd Liciioa of some i;ud who could msice even implau- 
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Even ihe peasant Is compensated for the 
of his wife. As an afterthought, Orestes leams 
that the Furies are still unappeased and that he 
must face trial at At hens ► HerCj certainly, 
vvc have a drama that any 20th-century mo¬ 
tion-picture director would call box-office’^ 
materia L 

Thf Trojim Pfafiagnjida agmnst H'or. 

The sympathies of Euripides included even the 
enemies of the Athenian state. In 41? n.c. the 
Athenian Lmperialbis had captured the island 
of Melos, killing all the men and enslaving the 
w'omen and children. Emboldened by this suc¬ 
cess, the Athenian w'ar party, under the leader¬ 
ship of the young Fascist, Altibiades, decided 
to outfit a great expedition against S)Tacusc. 
While the w’ar spirit was at its highest, Eu¬ 
ripides brought out his drama, Tht TTtjan 
Itomm. In this play, with the greatest attention 
to realistic detail, Euripides elalxiratcd upon 
the theme announced by Clyicmnesira in 
nifttiiiioti —the curse that falls upon warlike men 
who destroy helpless women and children. Eu¬ 
ripides tells of the capture of Troy and of 
mothers whose sons and daughters were de¬ 
stroyed by the Greeks. In a later play, Hrcuha, 
Euripides carried the stuty^ further, alloiving 
one Trojan mother lo take her vengeance upon 
the Greek hero, Polymnestor, who had mur¬ 
dered her son Polydorus. 

"ITicsc plays stand as man’s first gallant pro¬ 
test against the horrors of war. In them, realism, 
in the best sense of the term, aw'oke the people 
of Athens to the results of their ambition in the 
sorrow and suffering of others. 

Bacchanals: snd the Ditmydac Orr^jiu fl/ 
Tragedy, The play, the Bacckacj produced after 
Euripides’s death, probes the lowest depths of 
the romantic .souL The story relates the conflict 
of an unwitting sinner, an earthly king, with 
the divinely inspired god of the drama, Dio¬ 
nysus. The play may have been a thinly veiled 
allegory, a warning to Athens that she should 
listen to her dramatists or be destroyed. Pen- 


thf us, king of Thebes, failed to recogniae Dio¬ 
nysus, who is being w'orshiped in his towm fay 
a band of Coryljanies, or Bacchanalian women. 
The w^omcti of Thebes, caught up by the chorus 
of these Dlonystac votaries, worship with them. 
Pentheu.! puts Dionysus in jail. The god, free¬ 
ing himself, departs with all the women for the 
mountains, w'hcrc they' celebrate those rites for 
which the island of Delos had become famous 
—rites which no man could see and live. 

Pentheus, on his way to see the rites, is dis¬ 
covered by the women and tom limb from 
limb, his mother and sisters taking pan. This 
description of the fate of a man falling into the 
hands of w'omen when they are inspired by the 
god of the theater has haunted romantics ever 
since. As the wdtehes’ Sabbath, it appears in 
Gocthc^s Faust, 

The Satyr Play, 1 n the Greek dramatic festi¬ 
vals, the finished series of three dramas were 
frequently interrupted fay a short intermediate 
satyr play, relic of the oldest Dionysiac w'or- 
skip. The only example of a satyr play that has 
come doTrvn to us from antiquity is The Cyclops 
by Euripides. TTiLs work relates the story' of die 
combat between Cjtdysseus and the one-eyed 
giant Polyphemus. Polyphemus is the co'unter- 
part of the medieval giant in Jack and the Bean¬ 
stalk, of the Renaissance Morgantc of Pulci, 
and the Gargantua of Rabelais. This grotesque 
destroyer was first cousin to the creatures of 
pure comedy. 

Comedy 

The philosophies of Cynicism, Stoicism, and 
Epicureanism particularly appealed to the 
masses in the 5ih century b.g. and after. All 
three individualistic philosophies centered more 
or less upon the desire of the individual to 
retreat from the responsibility of social inter¬ 
course Into his own world of fantasy. 

The philosophy of the Cynics approximated 
the comic approach in life heralded fay the 


jiblc tiling come true- Thb convention of ihc ‘‘god fnsm the machine'’ did noi affect the aesthetic sensibilities 
of the audience, aa U took the place af whal we ihould call '^ihc element of £atc.‘^ 
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dramas of Aristophanes. When ont suffers un¬ 
der persecution or stands thwarted by some 
irrevocable evil, h U customar>' to seek refuge 
in an attiiude of scorn. The Rratesejue elements 
tn a situation, if not too tragic, induce no tears 
but the emotional effects of laughter. Comedy 
rarely constructs a new Ideal, As slaves^ we 
may laugh at our dictators and their grotcaque 
posturings, while we secretly worship their 
power. Only when, as free men, we face die 
tragedy of their persecutions, do we take active 
measures to overthrow them. 

Hence comedy, as an artistic form, must 
alw'ays follow tragedy. A seme of the comie 
derives its force from postures and actions that 
seem disconnected^movements, that ia, which 
arc unrhythmical and allied to destructive or 
disintegrating moments. Comedy often appeals 
more readily to the uneducated than to die 
educated classes. 

Origins and ef ComtdjT^ Among the 

[unians, the Dionysiac ivorship led to that form 
of rebirth which produced the great aesthetic 
tragedies. I’o them, the pitiful god wandering 
alone became the prototype of all human suffer¬ 
ing. In Sparta, the sacred drink seems to have 
worked in the opposite way. The rustic revelers 
abandoned themselves to the Comus ode—the 
humorous song, or comedy, which almost, but 
never completely, approximated the unified 
effects of the tragic. Susarion of Megara occu¬ 
pies a position in the grmvth of this comic form 
similar to that of .Arion in die tragic. He com¬ 
posed balladlikc verses in whtcli he added to 
the animal delight in grotesque situations a 
satirical strain directed tow^ard ihc dignified 
ciiij’-crw who were especially active in public 
affairs. 

.A chorus for the comedy developed duKng 
the early pan of the Sth century b.C., and in 
Dorian Sicily, Epicharmus, who was contem- 
fjorary with Aeschylus, w'ove all these elements 
around a dUdner plot. In the time of Pericles, 
the developed comedy moved to Athens and 
tvas used to lampoon ihosc opposed to the 
popular point of view. 'I’he tragic poets W'crc 


parodied, people were likened to animals, and 
in the later part of the Sth century even heroes 
and gods had their share of ridicule. The first 
great comic poet, Cratinus, took as the special 
object of his choruses the policic.? of Pericles, 
calling him “the onion-hcaded,*^ while Aris- 
tciphaneji, whose appeal was much broader and 
less personal, poked fun at Socrates. 

Thi Cnmedits oj Aristcyphnnis,^ The first well- 
known master of the comic form, Aristophanes, 
produced bis earliest play, Tkt Acharnians, in 
425 B.c, This comedy, ivhich dealt with the 
Athenians’ desue for peace with Sparta, sati¬ 
rized the policies of Pericles, who had died four 
years earlier. At the same time it parodied the 
tragic style then being developed by Euripides. 
Aristophanes’s iVacf, produced in 421 b.G-, fur¬ 
ther satirized the conduct of the Peloponnesian 
War. This was followed in 414 a.c. by The 
BirdSt which is probably the most valued work 
of the poet. 

The Birds. The Birds tells of the escape of two 
citizens. Plausible and Hot>ehd, from the trou¬ 
blous life of Athens, These two wanderers found 
their home among the birds, with whom they 
proceeded to build a new state called *^cloud 
cuckoo town,” a settlement inaccessible not 
only lo other men but als<> to the plaguing gotls. 
The action of the play revolves about the diffi¬ 
culties of the two adventurers in repelling the 
efforts of men and gods to break in upin their 
paradise. The two wits Wfrt finally allowed to 
keep I heir “cloud cuckoo” land, in other words, 
to be slightly insane, and so the comedy ends. 
Today this seems to be the most successful of 
Aristophanes’s comedies. The work did not, 
however, fill first place with the Athenians, 
who at that time probably wanted something 
much more drastic* 

The Lille Bta^s and the Rise oj Theatrical Insthu- 
tionaiism. Arbiophancs followed Tf^ Birds^ in 
411 B.c., with the comedy Lnistrata, This play 
suggested a W'ay in which the ivomen might 
lead the state to victory' In the long-drawn-out 
war. After Ly si strata came another well-bal¬ 
anced comedy. The in 405 b.c. Here the 
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playwright commented on the place occupied 
by organiaied theatrical production in Athenian 
life. The play deals almost exclusively with the 
theater and criticizes satirically the works of 
Eiuripides and other dramatists. 

Aristophaneses final suggestions for remedy-^ 
ing the unhappy political plight of the Athe¬ 
nians appeared in his two plays^ The Pudiamfnt 
of H’tmen, produced jmt three years before his 
death, and Piatui, during his last year. In the 
first of these he concluded that the women 
might as ivcH take over the state, and in the 
second that the wealth siiottld be wrested from 
the wicked rich and given to the worthy 
poor—a suggestion perennially popular with 
demagogues. 

Music in the Periclean Age 

After the middle of the 6ih century a.c., in¬ 
struction in music, which during the Age of 
Anarchy under the ancient Dorian supremacy^ 
had been only for the nobles, became part of 
the general education of the Hellenic pcople. 
Thc popular Dionysiac festivals, then evolving 
into the theatrical performance, used various 
types of music. Athens drew to her the greatest 
musicians of all Hellas, and as part of his gi^ 
gantic public works project Pericles built a 
great concert hall called the *^Odeon.^- Here 
the choral dithyrambs were sung^ 

Thf Choral Odes of Pindar. The first musician 
to write a thtorcticai work in music, a man 
named lasos, led the earliest dithyTambic cho¬ 
ruses. Both Pindar of Thebes, whose odes at 
the Olympian games had won him recognition, 
and Simonides of Chios w'crc invited to be 
guests of Athens. A bronze statue of Pindar was 
erected by the city fathers. Simonides made 
notew'orthy additions lo the choral art by unify¬ 
ing his dance numbers, so that melody, words, 
movements of the body, and accompaniment, 
all contributed to the total effect. Pindar, on 
the other hand, Concerned himscLT with the 
quieter types of hymns. The first musician, in 
our modern sense of the term, he was miencsicd 


simply in fineness of tone and the singing word. 
The first F^'thian ode of Pindar, with its original 
music, came to light in the monastery' at Mes¬ 
sina, SicHy, in the 17th century' (Fig. 208). 

Alasic and the lArtima. A fragment of the score 
of Orestes by Euripides (Fig. 207), originally 
sung in 408 B.c., prcser^'cs both the manner of 
recording melodics and the connection between 
the mu.sic and the choral lines. The lines illus¬ 
trated come from the passage invoking pity for 
one who has murdered his mother. The con¬ 
tinuous lines of letters represent the words, and 
the letters and marks above, called ^^neumes,” 
stand for musical notes. Each note was named 
according to its position on the Htc or aulos 
rather than in relation to a number of lines 
showing its position in the scale. W'ritten in the 
letters of our descending scale, the Doric mode 
would be E, D, C, B, A, G, F, E. 

Both Aeischylus and Sophocles composed 
their ow'n music and choremics. They regarded 
their choruses as a group of spectators w'hose 
lyric folk melodics explained the dramatic situ¬ 
ation. Euripides, further in point of time fTom 
the folk soul, thought of the individuals in his 
chorus as solo singers and employed the musi¬ 
cians, Cephisophon and Tunocrates, to com¬ 
pose duets and arias for them. The final stage 
in thut development tow'ard the use of musical 
effects for their ow'n sake canvc with Euripideses 
folioW'Cr, the lesser dramatist Agaihon, who 
converted the drama into something like the 
present-day opera. The chorus in (he works of 
Agathon acted as a mas® to produce a musical, 
almost orchestral, background of tone. He even 
wrote parts for the flute, to accompany the 
various Speakers. 

This movement away from the old folk art at’ 
tracied the attention of two writers in particu- 
lar, Aristophanci and Amtodc. Aristophanes, 
poking fun at the new tendency, wrote the 
chorus of his Progs so that their croakings would 
set off the Speeches, of .Aeschylus and Euripides 
arguing in Hades. He definitely considered the 
older performances of Aeschylus, with their 
bolder epic sweep and magnificent associational 
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Fig. 20fl.—-Ode of Pindar with music copied from the hinsina ManiiscripL For anolher leas literal tramlation of 
this ode^ ace Chap. VI^ page 177. (AJtfr /’VnwVr, Hrtie Aligrm^isrAt Mvsit.} 


passages^ superior to the individuallsiie grand- 
opera ntanner of Euripides’^s sin^ters. Aristotle 
merely commentrd on I he fact that during Eu¬ 
ripideses dmc the folk‘Stor>' background rvas no 
longer known to the mass of people, so that an 
c.'cpianation was necessary, 

Th^ Separation of Foetty and Mnsk fn Hdlenistk 
Times, Music and poetry were separated com¬ 
pletely during the time of Alcisandcr the Great. 
Despite the preachments of Plato, who asked 
for a return to the noble Doric modes and the 
music of .ApoIlo ’'3 lyre, the flutes of Eshtar and 
Dionysus rsith ihcir possibilities for more in* 
di\'idualisdc expression became the dominant 


style. The lyre, or cithara, was less often used 
as a solo instrument. New instruments such as 
the tpigonion with forty strinpis, and the water 
organ, a magnified kind of Panpip^es blmvn by 
compressed air, made their appearance. ,At this 
time in Egypt great concerts were given, one 
of which required an orchestra of (SOfl musi¬ 
cians. Out uf thb milieu grew a number of 
musical treatises. A rollow^cr of Aristotle, Aris- 
toxenos, wTote on l>oih the melody and the 
rhythm of Greek music and, using the mono- 
chord ^ tried to derive a mathematically correct 
or tempered scale. 

The Hymn to Apollo and the First Classiml Rt- 
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trj - pod - ic seat. Thoij^ hast drivn forth from his place the 



dra - gofl who watched o - ver the shrine And^ with thy dart^ hast 




forced him to 


hide 


far In the dark 





^ dcr - wood» 


Fui. 209.—Hymn to Apotio wiih mdody taken from rMCtiptiori. Delphi, 5rcf century a.c. {Afirr C. t\ A. 

Attfsiiai /"iWj, Jtav I* 1594.) 


vivat. The Hymn to ApoUo (Fig. 209)^ carved 
on the walls of the Treasury^ of the Athenians ai 
Delphi represents one attempt to record a paean 
in the old Doric manner. Although set down 
at a later date, this hymn juiohably stands 
much nearer the finest choruses of Aeschylus in 
style than does the fragment by Euripides. This 
song gives one a fairly accurate idea of the 
noblest Greek ituisic. Being in modal form, it 
sounds minor and plaintive. 

The Grerk Dance^ From wall paintings, a fciiV 
relief sculptures, and the meters of the various 
Greek verses, it has been possible to reconstruct 


the Greek folk dance. The dancers seem to have 
used the same steps and niusical accompani¬ 
ment that we find at modern Greek folk festi¬ 
vals in American cities. This community' dance, 
illustrated in the fresco' of the Ruvo Maidens 
(Fig. 180, Chap. VI ti), is called the “Ratta."" 

The dance lends itself to an interpretation 
of all the forms of choral pcietry found in an¬ 
cient verse, and wc may infer that the musical 
rhythm followed that of the poetry'.’ It Is eus- 
tomary for a leader, the chaiyphtisus^ to step out 
in front of the group and perform a highly 
individualUtic step, at the conclusion of which 


to Api/Jllp, iransEniecI by C. F. A. WLLliainii, ccumesy of NWJUj and Co., London, and H W, Grav & Co 
New York. 

» Dancing ihc Ralla prcividn a fitting Introduction to any study of CrtHfk dnign. The rhythm of the music can 
easily be obiairted on a gramophone record such as The Sy^fas (Columbia). 
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TltQlna of FpKjaurtu^ Ky the younger end of 4th century' n.u. Height about 40 fccL 

exterior^ i, cross Kclion. (.-l/fer Uf/rnjjr,/™m try tTEipcfay/f /iufdnfr of ^Vanipf,) 


he again faJIs into line. The dance thu.'i sym- 
Ixillzes the idea of democracy^ fur, thuugh any 
participant may leadj he remains pan of the 
group. The Raita has many steps, each j>ecultar 
to some province or demc of Greece^ 

Tlic Exaggerated Pathos in 
Late Greek. Art 

In Hellenic life, with the passing of the old 
cults, a worship of the healer god .Aesculapius 
grew in power. In the town of Epidaurus, the 
priests of Aesculapius hiiUt up a remarkable 
sanitarium around a great open court bounded 
by a colonnaded stoa. In the center of this 
court stood the Tholos, one of the earliest of 
circular temples, erected by Polyclitus the 
younger. 

The Thoias af Eptiaiittis anA the Corijithwn Style. 
On the DUEside of the 'iliolos of Epidaurus 
(Fig. 210), one finds the usual Doric portico 
w'iih twenty-six columns. Inside the temple, 
however, appears a new style of architecture. 
One which became most important in later 
building. 'I'his was the scKalled Corinthian 
style. 

Tltc Corinthian column (Fig. 21 Iff) is more 
delicate and ornate than cither the I>oric or 
the Ionic, The shaft measures longer in pro¬ 
portion to w'idth than does the Ionic shaft and 
seems to grow^ naturally into the leaves of the 
acanthus plant that form the capital. Author^ 


tics derive the Corinthian capital from a union 
of Ionic volutes and the old Egy'ptian palmctte 
form. Tltc column usually rises from a light, 
decorative base const ntc ted of tw^o or more 
parts, .sometimes, in Hellenic building, mounted 
upon a plinth or circular drum carx'cd wdth 
human figures. The Corinthian style depends 
for its effect upon a lacy, Jewel like play of light 
and shade in the upper part of the structure, 
'Fhc chief significance of the temple at Fpi- 
dauTus is that it seems to be a new' architectural 
Creation. In function the structure differs from 
Ixnh the old Doric temple, which was cither an 
open comn^emoradve shrine or a treasmy', and 
from the Egyptian temple, which w'as. arranged 
BO that the worshiper approached the mysteri¬ 
ous shrine through various degrees. Tile circu¬ 
lar temple, cs|>eciaHy when it includes the pit, 
resembles, to some extent, the ancient tomb 
temple, sueh ns the Hypogcum of Malta. It is 
psychologically the prototype of the circular 
baptisteries used In conjunction with the tarlb 
est Christian churches. The element, water, 
through which the soul is reborn, is one of the 
originiil fotir elements. In Rome the round 
{emjdc was UJicd as the rcpij«itor\' for another 
element, the fire, which symboliaed the sacred 
hearth and was guarded by the vestal virgins, 
TTic Ckirinthian column appears in other cir¬ 
cular buildings, such as the Choragic Monu¬ 
ment of Lysicrates and a temple, built by 
Philip of Xlaeedon, at Olympia,^ The style 
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spread quickly to A^a Minor and harmonized 
particularly with the later styles of Roman 
architecture. 

Thx Ckorcgic Monumfni ttj L^sicraUs. Through 



Fks. 21 J. — itfi lunie rolumn from oorih pnrch of 
Ercchtbcum (ice Fig. 169^ Chqp. VlII); Corin [liian 
columil (engaged) from duoragic Monument of 
Lyucrates (kc Fig, 206 ). 

Greek hands the Corinihiau style flowered in 
a monunient of purely decorativ'c significance 
erected in honor of a dramatic victory ivon by 
the troupe of actors employed by Lyskrates in 
33S P.C. (Figs. 206 and 2!U}. TTiis structure, 
when compared with the buildings in Doric 
and Ionic style, is found to be relatively much 


taller. The device of placing the shafts of the 
engaged columns so that they rest upon a 
stylobate abov'e a podium increases the illusion 
of height. 



Fk 3. 212. Mausalcum at Ftabcarnassiu, by Satyns 
aixl Pythiajs, whli sculpture by JScopas, 3^3 B.e. Height 
142 fete. The seaaduig portrait ofMaiksolus {Fig. Z18) 
w-ai on the (op of thU SEmeturc. {AjUr 1378.) 

In terms of human measurements, the cnor-* 
mous infiltration of Celto-Germanic peoples 
from the norili to the Mediterranean basin had 
by this lime become so great that the entire 
racial stock was growing noticeably taller. With 
that change came a corresponding modifica¬ 
tion in the proportions of the sculptured human 
figure. The form considered beautiful became 
one iu which the body was longer in relation 
to the head. It b j>0(S5iblc that along with this 
physical alteration came a shift in philosophic 
outlook. Ihen, w'hat the architect desired to 
build, what the painter painted, what the sculp¬ 
tor carved, all changed tvitb this changing ra- 
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cial mixture^ In archittcturc the dramatic b>' a braad Right of steps. Around the upper 
clemenLssupplartted the architectonic^ in paint- story ran a colonnade of Ionic columns sup- 
ing color was used for its own sake rather than porting a roof like a stepped p>Tamid of about 
as extraneous decoration, and in ^ulpturo the twenty-four rises. On the broad top wasa four- 



2l3.‘—Porch, Altar Cif Kcus At Fer^ainiuji, 197^159 &.C. {CtHtri^sy of Berlin Bergitmam Mutetifn.} 


quality of pathos replaced the more restrained 
ethos* These differences can best be understood 
by studying two monuments ol the 3rd century' 
ii.e. in which sculpture and architecture were 
remarkably combined* 

TTtf Alaiisol^ttm at ffalicamasstis^ The tomb of 
the tyrant Mausolus (Fig. 212) W'as built in 351 
B.c. by the architects Py'thios and Saiyros. This 
structure, the best-known example of funer¬ 
ary architecture in the Hellenic w'orld^ jusdy 
ranked as one of the seven wonders of the 
world, along W'iih the hanging gardens of Baby^ 
Ion, the Colossus at Rhodes, the pyramids, the 
lighthouse or Pharos at Alexandria, the Tem¬ 
ple of Diana at Ephesu't, and the Altar of Zeus 
at Pcrganium. The corbeled hypogcum of the 
Mausoleum stood upon a high base approached 


horse chariot in W’hich stood the figures of 
Mausolus and his queen. 

The Altar &f at Pergamtim and thr Driilofr- 
mmt of a Romanttc Styie. Eumcncs^ the ‘ajcond 
tyrani of Pergamum, who ruled bctw'ccn 197 
and 159 b.c., built another famous monument 
of the ancient w'orld—the great Altar of Zeus 
(Fig, 213), The ruins of this altar have recently 
been moved, stone by stone, with all the re¬ 
maining sculpture, to a special museum in 
Berlin. /\s the monument nosv stands, the low'cr 
course of the stcreohatc measures alx>ut 100 
feet in frunt. Monumental steps once led 
through two side w'ings to a central doorway 
in a long colonnade. This dtjor opened on a 
court in w'hich stood a small altar. The wings 
vi'cre decorated wdth a great frieze in high re- 
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Tin, 214. Mcidi^^ioBcuri Stealing' the Datiyhtfn of Leuejppui, c. 410 B.c. (British .VWliiii). Coin 

pare ii^ith Firs. iTit^ 177, and 17S, Chap, VIIT, and notice how drawing of pro^e Jas changtd. 


Jicf, shov.'ing the haide of (he gods anci the 
giants. 

ArchitecturaJJy, the significant thing to no¬ 
tice is that, although th» relief rests upon a base 
and is Crowned with a terminating cornice, 
aljove it rises an Ionic colonnade that bounds 
the entire structure. Aeslhctically, the dramatic 
frieze running beloiv the colonnade detracts 
from the value of the architectural elements, 
obviously used merely for cfTcct, Therefore, 
this monument is studied as an example of 
Hellenistic sculpture rather than as architec¬ 
ture. In the Altar of Zeus, the battling figures 
with thetr strenuous line?;, moving almost with¬ 
out design, form a base so urkstable that the 
colonnade atwve seems ready to topple m'cr. 
The sense of the melodramatic, so strong in the 
artist who Conceived this monuiiicnt, demanded 
that he reverse the functions of sculpture and 
architecture, placing the former bebw and the 
latter above—a striking contrast to the ordered 
restraint of the Parthenon. 


Perhaps the designer's quality of mind can 
better l>e understiXKl if he is thought of as a 
painter miluT than an architect. The final 
phase in the development of Grt'ek vaijc paint¬ 
ing shovra that the animated human figure 
rendered realistically had become the ideal. 

7he Mridiar lair and Rist /Wtfn'or?fjfn. 
After the work of Polygnotus, a new influence 
began to dominate Greek vase painting. When 
once perspective had been discovered and the 
effects of light and shade had been suggested 
in lines other than contour lines, the drafts¬ 
men paid more attention to depth. Forsaking 
formal, flat, linear decoration, they began defi¬ 
nitely to try modeling and in so doing must 
have stttdied the reJier setilptures by Phidias 
for the Parthenon, 

Tlie British Museum^s red-figured hydria bv 
Mcidias (Fig. 214) makes clear the final deveU 
opment in the 5th-ccntur>' Greek vase style. 
This shows a definite attempt to depict grass 
and trees, as w'cll as various levels of staging. 
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Such a development of landscap>e leads inevi¬ 
tably to Greco-Roman illusionistic wall paint¬ 
ing. It is must sigpiifkant that there is no longer 
one connecting rhythm uniting the composi- , 
tion. ITie carefully drawn draper^' lines bring 
out the individual beauty of each figure, as in 
the case of the Maenad va.se (Fig. 177, Chap. 

but the fine balance betw'een the func¬ 
tion of the vase, the dignified narrative, and the 
rhythmical dramatic treatment of the whole, 
has now- pa.sscd. In its place has come a desire 
to create a panel picture as a miniature dra¬ 
matic episode for its own sake. 

The Rise oj Pathos in Late Greek Sculpture. After 
Phidias, the desire to express in sculpture 
greater pathos or dramatic action, rather than 
ethos or inner moral character, show's itself in 
three general tendencies. The first of these, ap¬ 
parent in the work of Praxiteles and the un¬ 
known sculptor of the head of .\phroditc (Figs. 
215 and 216), led toward a kind of introspec¬ 
tive illusionism—that U, an attempt on the part 
of the sculptor to make the spxrctator feel that 
he saw before him a real person lost in his own 
thought. 

The second tendency led toward a highly 
magnified, outward, dramatic action, lliis pro¬ 
pensity has a beginning in the work of Lysip¬ 
pus, the court sculptor of Alexander; continues 
in the figures of Scopa.s who worked for Mau- 
solu-s, the tyrant of Pergamum; and culminates 
in the dramatic relief sculptures of the .Altar 
of Zeus at Pergamum (Fig. 219). 

TTic third tendency led toward an outright, 
literal realism, such as that demonstrated in the 
Dying Gaul, from Pergamum. Such small fig¬ 
ures (genre) as the Boy and Goose by Boethos 
and the Spinario illustrate the desire for real¬ 
ism, which was to become the dominating force 
in Roman sculpture. The sculptors who joined 
in this movement were influenced in many 
cases by late Greek painters w'ho had discovered 
depth persj)ective, foreshortening, and a way 
to model in light and shade. .A magnificent 
figure like the Nike of Samothrace (Fig. 224) 
unites the best qualities of all these realistic 


works with something of the monumental style 
of Phidias. 

The Hermes of Praxiteles. Praxiteles, who was 
born in .Attica and studied under the sculptor 



Fic. 215.—Hcrmoi and Dionysus, by Praxiteles, c. 
350 8.C. Parian marl4e, bright 6 fert 11 inches (Olympia 
Museum). (CaurUy tj Lesc/hCarwgu.) 


Cephlsodotus, reputedly his father, was known 
in antiquity particularly for his rendition of 
the nude female figure in hLs statues of .Aphro¬ 
dite. Tbc soft, tender .sensualism of the los'ely 
goddess dominates even the masculine figure 
of Hermes, who here acts as nurse to the 
infant Dionysus (Fig. 215). Tltis kindly deity 
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Fio. 216. Aphrodite, so>c«Ucd Bartlett head, c. 350 b.c. Parian marble, height 11 inches (Museum of 

Arts, Boston). {Comity Clarmu Kenney.) 
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seems more human than the rugged, masculine 
Theseus of Phidias. 

The statue of Hermes has particular interest 
for the archaeologist because it was found ly¬ 
ing, face dowm, in the muddy ruins of the tem¬ 
ple of Hera at Olympia in exactly the spot 
where the Roman traveler Pausanias had last 
seen it, in the 2nd century after Ohrist. Proba¬ 
bly this is the only statue that practically all 
archaeolof^sts agree is the original work of a 
known Greek sculptor of superior ability. It 
shows us, as nothing else can, the mar\'clous 
craftsmanship of a great Greek sculptor. 

The god rests easily on one foot, his hips 
swung in counterposition, his weight distributed 
l)ctween his right leg and the tall tree trunk on 
which he leans. The dominant comjKwition 
form of the Hermes is a long, upward-spiraling 
S curve, which lends to the statue a three- 
dimensional quality lacking in the.S|)car Bearer 
(Fig. 191fl, Chap. VI11). To appreciate the 
work, one must walk around it, following the 
line indicated by the spiral. He then discovers 
that this so-called “curve of Praxiteles” or 
“Praxitclean line of beauty” runs through all 
the great masses of the figure, so that the chang¬ 
ing curves along the various parts of the profile 
suggest a multitude of long spirals, each nin- 
ning into another. The profiles caused by the 
muscle forms of the legs spiral gently, breaking 
into still smaller spirals in the muscles of the 
hips and the atxlomen. The spirals of the arm 
muscles lead into the smaller curves of the face, 
which alternate with the broad but broken 
planes of nose and brow. Seeking a reason why 
critics consider this one of the world’s finest 
statues, we suggest that it almost e.xactly paral¬ 
lels the development of a thesis by Aristode. 
The lines and forms of the lower limbs suggest 
the %'egetablc or plant soul growing from the 
earth. Becoming more forceful, the muscle 
forms of the abdomen and chest symbolize the 
animal soul, above which the dreamy face re¬ 
calls the imaginative clement decorated by the 
delightful contrasts of the mind in the ideal 
brow and nebulous hair. 


The strokes of the chisel have been com¬ 
pletely eradicated in a finishing process which 
included sanding, polishing, and rubbing wnth 
the wax of honey-carrying bees. .Although the 
infant Dionysus has begun to reach for the 
bunch of grapes held above his head, Hcrincs 
pays no attention to the child. As though he 
were lost in his own thoughts, his deep-set eyes, 
with projecting upp>er lids, gaze al>stractedly 
past the little Dionysus on his arm. The essence 
of pathos, or dramatic action, in sculpture lies 
in its ability to hold our attention within the 
object. It will appear that, from this point on, 
one measure of a great work of art lies in its 
power to hold our attention over a relatively 
long period of time. 

The purely formal values of measure and 
proportion here unite so subtly w'ith the as- 
sociational that one is .scarcely conscious of 
their presence. Unlike the earlier statues of 
athletes, this figure does not have a heavy, 
Dorian appearance. Because of its grace it gives 
the impression of being Ionic, although actually 
it comes near the Doric canon of proportions. 

The most significant thing alxjut the entire 
creation b the fact that so much of the monu¬ 
mental character and the ideal ethical quality 
of the earlier .sculpture has been retained by a 
man who knew and could practice realism 
(note the drapers' and the tree trunk), a man 
who was interested in detail but who, like some 
truly great dramatbt, preferred to .suliordinate 
thb to the efTect of the whole. 

The Head oj Aphrodite, The little marble head 
of Aphrodite (Fig. 216) called the Bartlett 
head, now' in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
represents the work of some unknow'n follower 
of Praxiteles living in the 4th century b.c. It 
displays all the qualities for which Praxiteles 
was justly famous and advances one step fur¬ 
ther along the path of introspective illusionlsm. 

Analyzing the charm of this piece, one per¬ 
ceives that here b no proud, jealous goddess 
of the Homeric tales nor yet one of the regal, 
matronly women created by Praxiteles. In¬ 
stead, there appears a girlish, delectable child, 
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appealing because of her freshness and youth, 
rhe light masses of her hair, suggesting wind¬ 
blown clouds, arc ornamental and feminine. 
In treatment they strike a balance between 
the formal style of Phidias seen in the Athena 
Lemnia (Fig. 190, Chap. VIII) and the illu- 
sionistic style of Praxiteles (Fig. 215). Seen 
from the front, the hair mass occupies the up¬ 
per quarter of the head, below and contrasting 
w'ith it the broad, placid, unbroken form of 
the forehead — s>'mbol of the mind — lakes up 
the next quarter. 

The lids of the deep-set eyes resemble those 
of the Hermes, while the fully modeled brow 
forms suggest the work of a contemporary 
sculptor, Scopas. The subtle treatment of the 
region around the ey'cs gives them an illusion 
of m>'ster>' or depth, suggesting confidence and 
trust. The eyes and the rather strict columnar, 
Doric nose form connected directly with the 
upper brows seem to carry the intellectual ele¬ 
ment into the lower, more sensatc part of the 
face. There the dainty, delicate Cupid’s bow 
of the upper lip rests lightly upon the broader 
form of the .sensuous lo>ver lip, which nicely 
balances the small chin. Throughout the entire 
head one feels planned contrasts between broad 
planes of modeling and refined decorative fea¬ 
tures. It may seem at first glance that these 
planes are oversimplified, but a close study of 
the head turned slowly in the light discloses 
under the planes a great variety of subde forms. 

In the Bartlett head appears at last what by 
the sum total of definitions of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle might be considered a Ix^autiful work of 
art, a universal being in which outward form 
harmonizes with inward soul. This ideal girl 
seems to breathe inner contentment, and b 
fitting for her own sake. Here we have the 
quality of pathos in its highest sense. The head 
of Theseus by Phidias must have Ijeen similar 
to this, when first carved. That statue, how’- 
ever, formed a part of a more inclusiv'e, uni¬ 
versal ideal. From what we kno\v of these two 
works of art, we may imagine that Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle would have chosen the 


'Ihcseus as the more .significant or beautiful 
creation. .\11 three philosophers valued most 
highly the a.ssociational, ethical qualities. Many 
20th-century artists or aestheticians who, as 
s|xx:ialbts, admire a work of art for its own 
sake would probably choose the Aphrodite. 

The Apo:^ommos^ the Canon of Lysippus, The 
second tendency' in late Greek sculptimr—that 
which led to the creation of an overdramatic 
realbm—first appears in the work of the sculp¬ 
tor Lv-sippu-s, a man from the bland of Sicyon. 
Ihb artist rose to the position of court sculptor 
to .Alc.xander the Great. In the opinion of the 
Roman critics neither Phidias nor Praxiteles 
rivaled L^'sippus, who in a busy lifetime turned 
out almost fifteen hundred figures of athletes 
and rulers, so that in time by the very weight 
of numljers, if for no other reason, he became 
known as a great sculptor. Despite hb prolific 
output, however, not one figure remains that 
can with confidence be ascriljcd to the master. 
A. Roman copy of an athlete scraping hb arm 
with a strigil after leaving the baths probably 
comes fairly close to the original (Fig. 191 A, 
Chap. VI11). Thb figure b known as the 
“.Apoxyomenos,” which means simply the 
Scraper. As in the Hermes of Pra.xiteles, the 
body follows a spiral curve and should be seen 
from all sides. 1 he great .significance of the 
\%'ork lies not in any superb aesthetic quality, 
for it b at the most but an inferior e.xample of 
all we found in the work of Praxiteles, but in 
the fact that it demonstrates a new canon of 
propKirtion for the human body formulated by 
the sculptor. The figure stands eight instead 
of sev en heads high. 

Lysippus and hb brother, L^'sbtratus, en¬ 
deavored to create more realbtic figures than 
any of their predecessors. Possibly for this 
reason more than any other the Romans ad¬ 
mired their work. 

The Boxer from Olympia. Lysistratus, the 
brother of Lv-sippus, redbeovered the ancient 
Egv^ptian reproduction technique of making 
casts in plaster. He was the first known sculp¬ 
tor to use thb technique for making studies of 
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Fic. 217.~Hcad of boxer, LysistratusC?), c. 320 b.c. Bronze, heti^ht alx>u( 11 inches. {CourUiyof CtaretKe Kennedy.) 
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Fid. 218. — Partrait of Maullalus,. by Scqpfu., froiTa 
mau»ol(nim at HjiJicaiiia»i.u> cu 3S0 b.c. Marble, 
he4^bt 9 feet IQ^ incbca British Museum). Scc Fig. 
212. Observe ilie deeply carved drapery And '^Scopais?" 
eye*, both gf which make the figure tarry' from Itt lligh 
pasition uti top of the mOUliment. 


hands and amis. Naturally, any desires in this 
direction led inevitably to the creation of a 
very' realistic type of sculpture. The bronifc 
boxer found at Olyimpia (Fig. 217) not only 
shows this realism in the quality of the brottze 
casting, but also indicates that the late Hel¬ 
lenes had not lost their sense of design. The 
curls of the hair^ the countcrposition of the two 
eyebrows, the modeling of the lips, all make 
the surfaces appear more violent and thus 
emphasize the energy of the man. 

For the student of modem sculpture who 
wishes to Combine realism with inner expres¬ 
sion, this illustration may well serve as a model. 
He should notice particularly the effect gained 
by the sharply cut eyes and the abrupt angle 
of the brow' contrasting with the broad forms 
of the therfc and the curves of the nose. 'Fhis 
element—contrast of light and shade—which 
accompanied the development of the Hellenis¬ 
tic style, grew more pronounced in the tvorks 
of the northern Scythians during the early 
centurtfs of the Cihristian. Era, and de'v'elojjed 
through the Gothic into the baroque style of 
the late Renaissance, 

Dramatic Reahsm in thr Scsilptuie of Scopus. 
Another great sculptor of [he early part of the 
4tli century b.c. who w'orked for a tyrant was 
the Ionian, Scopas. Leaving his home in ;\sia 
Minor as a youth, Scopas probably studied in 
Dorian icrriiory under followers of Polyclitus. 
Next he is said to have Iwen in Athens, where 
he must have met the followers of Phidias and 
W'here, on the Aeropagus, he left two monu¬ 
mental statues of the Fates. He executed many 
monumental works also in isicyon. Tegea, 
Megara, and Elis. More than any other scul|i- 
tor of the 4th century' a.c., Scopas shows signs 
of Ijcing a true heir to the style of Phidias. 

Antiquity valued Scopas for the same quali¬ 
ties that predominated in the dramas of Eu¬ 
ripides. Scopas understood the construction of 
the ideal figure but preferred to use nciv inven¬ 
tions and technical tricks to stress dramatic 
elements. He found the spiiral curve of com¬ 
position the best medium of expression; but 
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compressed it so that his figures for the most NCa^usoJus stands in an easy pose, with his 
part show greater inner springs of action. He weight resting upon his right Jcg. 'i’he folds of 
handled draperies and limbs as tfiough he were the drapery, caiA'ed in great detail, deserve 
a Roimntic painter, givdng hb figures an effect special study. They display much the same 



Fie. 21 tJ.-^SculptiiPc from l^c-T^amum ttllnr, AlhrnB Fifrhting^ tht GIaiu Atf^'uneiu, t. l&O b.c. flright 7 feet 6'j 
irtChcB (Pcrgamiim .\[ii^Lpiyi, Berlin). {Cwirtfsj of 


of ecstatic mov’emcni. In the ancient world, 
Scopas was ceicbraied for ills ability to depict 
such fine differences as the variant CJipresiions 
of Iqve, longing, and desire. 

Among the greatest works of Scopas stand 
two figures that re^^eal him in his quietest 
moments: the statues of Mausohis and his 
wife standing in their chariot on top of the 
great \iausoleum at Halicarnassus. The frag¬ 
ments of this sculpture, now in the British Mu¬ 
seum, although not accepted by all scholars 
as the work of Scopas himself, show such quaJt- 
lics of greatness that we may well credit them 
to him. In the figure of Mausolus (Fig. 21S), 
Scopas Created an ideal that so stirred the im¬ 
agination of the ancients that they attached 
its attributes to all the more kindly tyrants of 
antiquity. 


character as the draf>erii?s on tlie Parthenon 
figures, .'\ii the lines of the clothing lead up- 
w'ard, and scv'eral ijands of light, broadly can,'etl 
folds contrast witli the broken dark bands of 
finely carved folds. Above his massive chest a 
square Dorian head rises upon a heavy, colum¬ 
nar neck protected by a great mass of hair. 
The deep-set eyes arc modeled much more 
realistically than those of Hermes. Instead of 
dreaminess and mystery', their eitjjrcssion is, 
rather, one of power — an expression achieved 
particularly by means of the detailed modeling 
of the folds of flesh over the brows and of the 
upper and lower eyelids, I’his figure of a great 
actor who w'as also a dictator first show's the 
beginnings of a dramatic realism that ^va^t to 
develop in two directions through the efforts of 
the various sculptors in the city of PCrgamutn. 
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Thf Altar Frtezf ol Pngamum. The gigantic 
struggling forms of the Pergamum frieze (Fig. 
219) epitomize the pathetic in its ultimate ex¬ 
pression. This ON'erdramatic but technically 


hordes of Gauls from the North, Attalus II dis¬ 
tinguished himself by defeating the barbarians 
and became the founder of a ruling house so 
strong that it vied with Athens and Alexandria. 



Fio. 220.—^Thc Dying Gaul, Asia Minor, c. 220 B.C. Marble, height 3 feet. 


superb cars'ing shows the obvious influence of 
the art of the late painters and dramatists. Per¬ 
haps the strife between the father and the 
mother deities, the earth and the sky, had be¬ 
come so intense in the minds of these people 
that only a composition approaching the cha¬ 
otic could express it. From the dramatic angle, 
the group lacks the element of mea.surc or pro¬ 
portion. The plot docs not build up to a climax. 
These same characteristics appear in late Euro¬ 
pean art as the so-called “painterly” or “ba¬ 
roque” style. 

LitrraJ Realism in the Sculpture of Pergamum. 
From the many fruitful schools of sculpture of 
the 3rd century r.c., such as those of Rhodes, 
Alexandria, Orontes, and Antioch, one — the 
school of Pergamum—can be chosen as a typi¬ 
cal example of the final tendency in Greek 
sculpture toward literal realism. During the 
battles between Pergamum and the invading 


Pausanias reports that Attalus gave Athens a 
nuinlier of votive offerings in the form of small 
groups of sculpture, many of which can still be 
found in the museums of Europe. These groups 
commemorated the various victories of the 
Greeks over not only the Gauls and Persians 
but also the mythical Amazons and giants. All 
these groups were supposedly copied from 
bronze originaJs in Pergamum. They have one 
thing in common—a completely unidealized 
realism and a portrayal of deeply pathetic 
actions. 

The Dying Gaul. The most famous of many 
figures from this source is the so-called Dying 
Gaul (Fig. 220), today in the Capitoline Mu¬ 
seum at Rome. A careful study of this piece, 
carsed in fine island marble with the greatest 
attention to detail, will reveal all the qualities 
that appeal to the realist in sculpture. To the 
art historian, the style of the hair and mustache 
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and the bronze Celtic torque around the neck 
indicate definitely that this man is a Gaul. The 
anthropologist finds confirmatory evidence in 
the thickness of the leg joints and the angularity 


a h 

Fic. 221.—Late Greek genre Krulpturc. a. Boy and Goae, 
by Bocthof of ChAlredon; b, the Spinario (bt^xe). 

of the face. The fatal, bleeding wound, the ex¬ 
pression of pain, and the recognition of ap¬ 
proaching death in the face, compel the 
attention, especially of anyone who U inter¬ 
ested in the details of tragedy. Nor has the 
sculptor neglected the internal lines of com¬ 
position. The triangles arc breaking do^vn and 
the vital spiral disintegrates in heavy masses 
of flesh. Much about the figure suggests the 
Wounded Lioness from Nineveh (Fig. 116, 
Chap. V'), but with certain essential diflfcrenccs. 
In the case of the lioness, the eflcct is wholly 
exterior; here the sculptor has succeeded in 
making us identify' ourselves with the dying 
man. He was able to do this because he had at 
his dis|)osal all the inheritance of the Greek 
advance in composition, knowledge of signif¬ 
icant sculptural form, and deeper understand¬ 
ing of human emotions. This Dying Gaul, 
therefore, arouses a correspondingly greater 
feeling of empathy than the Wounded Lioness 
can. 

Rise oj Genre in the Hellenistic Age, The wide 
dispersion of Greek sculptural styles and the 
growing versatility of many second-rate crea¬ 
tors led to the carving of innumerable small 


.sculptural groups dealing with subjects of cvcr>'- 
day life. The Boy and the Goose (Fig. 221 a) by 
Boethos of Chalccdon was copied many times, as 
was another famous piece, the Spinario (Fig. 



Fio. 222.—^Terra-cotta p>’xu or ointment box Mth 
paintinf in white-figured ityle. Height 6.^^ inches. 
(Caurfri^ of Sfetropciitan .i/iueum of Art.) 


22\b). This last, which show’s a young boy pull¬ 
ing a thorn from his foot, was one of the first 
pieces studied as an antique by the Renaissance 
masters. Figures of men fvhing, .slaves grinding 
tools, and similar objects fall under the head of 
genre. This term covers a type of art dealing 
realistically with scenes from everyday life. It 
is particularly notew’orthy that at this time the 
sculptors began to carve the figures of children 
in proper proportion and to picture domestic 
animals for their own sake. 

Along with the smallest objects—tiny ear¬ 
rings, mirror handles, and dainty ointment 
boxes (Fig. 222)—men strove to create the 
colossal, aUo. On the Island of Rhodes a tow'cr- 
ing bronze figure of a man guarded the 
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entrance to the harbor^ Accordinfj to ancient 
pLcttirca^ ihia colosatiit^ by the snJptor Chares, 
was a much more daring work of sculpture than, 
the Statue of Liberty inside New York tiarixrr. 



Fni. 223.—Laic Creek ivhilc-fvgMfcd vase with brilliant 
blue, rrd, and yeltow dccoratioa, Soutbem [taly, c. 
100 It,C, Height 40 LnthiM. ^ Mtijopaliiim. 

jifui/um oj Art.'^ 

ft Stood with legs astride, so that ships entering 
the port could sail betAveeo them. Size ia no 
substitute for grace (Fig. 223), however, and 
one inclines to agree w^ith Socrates that true 
beauty arises only when the inner soul bar- 


monizes with Outward form^—with Plato that 
the inner sool must harmonize in all its parts— 
and with Aristodc that cuter form must har¬ 
monize in cvery^ part w'ith inner soul. 


Summary 

This chapter has dcmonsiraied how the cer* 
emonial use of folk dances, mimic action, 
poetry, and music eulnunated in the civic func¬ 
tion of the yearly Athenian festival in honor of 
Dionysus. 

All tlrcck drama, based on widely under¬ 
stood folk stories, stressed d.evcrncss nf presenta¬ 
tion and harmonious rtlaiion of part to part 
rather than originality of idea. The study of 
Creek drama gives one a fine sense of appro¬ 
priateness or measure. In the dramas of Aes¬ 
chylus, the measured Dorian or Ajjollonian 
elenienis of the epic and dithyrambic verse, 
the religious-hymn character, and the ethos or 
reasonable action, dominated the more Diony- 
siae, pathetic elements of individual character 
analysis. In the hands of Euripides, melodra¬ 
ma lie incidents, making a direct, emotional 
appeal to audience reaction, re|>laced tbc digni¬ 
fied measure and refinement of the earlier 
works. Conlcmpioraneaus wilh this develop¬ 
ment, the Comedy, growing in part out of 
natural Ijuffoonery, in part, jjerhaps, from the 
satyr plays, rose to a position of greater impor¬ 
tance. As the Athenians lost their patriotic 
sense of heroic idealism and became sophistt- 
caied, [he audiences turned to wit and satire* 
although the finest comedy of ArLtmphanes 
partakes of the high ethical character of the 
dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 

At this time music gradually detached itself 
from the drama and poetry. Dramatic poets 
wrote virtuoso pans and professional musicians 
composed music for them. Am aesthetic attitude 
in musLcaJ criticism took the place of the earlter 
folk participation. 

After the 5ih century b.c., the plastic and 
graphic arts seem to be dominated by a more 
rapid Dionysiac dance rhythm. Tlie individual 
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figure of the gods become hutnani 2 cd and 
take on more personal charactcrLsiicSj mdica- 
live of a deeper psychological analysis on. the 
part of their creators. The architecture of the 
time grew in the direction of greater delicacy^ 
the column l)ecoming thinner and taller, with 
deeply cut foliated omamentaJ capitals. The 
structure of the building facade, following the 
movement in the theater and tilt other arts, 
became melodramatic, as the simple archi¬ 
tectonic character of the Doric and the refined 
delicacy of the Ionic way to the ornate 
Clorinthian at Ephesus, Halicarnassus, and 
Pergamum (Fig, 224), 

These changes in the aspjcct of the arts par¬ 
alleled the changes In politics and philosophy, 
as individualism came to have greater value 
than social conscience. The individual cor- 
resjxjndingly broadened his own mental hnn- 
zon. The unh-crsal soul of Aristotle, benefiting 
by the conquests of Alexander, encompassed 
the world in an encyclDpedic sy.stem of knowl¬ 
edge that united the best points in SopbLstry 
with the ideals of Plato, the Monistic view of 
Parmenides watb the Atomism of Democritus. 
This philosophical background prepared man 
for his place in the world citizenship of the 
Clreco-Roman cmlization that followed- 
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Wc ought to obsert'c also that even the 
things which follow aftrc the things which 
am prcxluced iuxortling to natiirc certain 
rofnething pteasing and attractive. For 
ioatJSnre, when bread is baked st;tne parts 
Iptit open at th^' stiHhcc and these parts 
which are tliuS open^ and have a certain 
fashion contrary to the baker's arti. are 
beautiful in a manner, and in a peculiar 
way exdle a desire for eating. ... If a 
rnan hai'e a deep insight with respect to 
the Things which am pmduced In the uni¬ 
verse, he will see c^’cn the real gaping jaivs 
of the wild beasts with no less pleasure than 
tho«c which painters and sculptors show by 
Imitation; and in an old wOinan and art 
old man he will be able to see a certain 

T hese words of the Stoic emperor Marcus 
Atutrliua and of the younger Pliny de¬ 
note the changed attitude trjward art 
which came about during the Rimian ascend¬ 
ancy. The idea esepressed i>y \Iarcua. AurcUus 
derived from Aristotle, w^hosc careful analy^tis 
of the component pans of the drama allowed 
attention to center on the particular, thus en¬ 
couraging realism in art. Pliny's idea stemmed 
from Plato, who conceived the philosopher as 
an artist knowing his mvti medium. DurEng 
the period of Roman domination this seemed to 
warrant the artist’s acting as the primary judge 
of his ow^o work. 

So much of Western life and education, in the 
humanist tradition, goes back to Greek origins 
seen through Ronnaney^cs that a brief summary 
of the social, pulitical, and aesthetic psychology 
of the Roman citirxn seems essential in order 
that his must significant artistic contributions 
may be sur\'eyed satisfactorily. 


maturity and ctMndijits; and tbc allraeilve 
Jovclincss of young prisans, he will be able 
to bok upon with ch4Ute ey«s; and tnany 
such things will present ihcmscJvcs not 
pleasing to every man, but lO him duly who 
has become truly familiar with nature and 
her works. 

Twoccicra or noi Empcror MARCt^i 
Aurf.ijus Antowiwus”'^ 

Since no one buE a skilled poinlcr or 
sculptor can judge rightly of exeeltencc In 
dtese arts, so a man should, have formed ad¬ 
vanced npinlons in phiknophy before he es¬ 
says lu judge [he worth E}r any philosopher. 

TO .'^TTUua Clemens^'* 

The Historical Backgrounds of 
Roman Art 

Ramms, Latins^ and Titm, In central Italy at 
!ioiTic time during the 6th century b-c., a small 
settlement on the southeastern hank of the 
River Tiber about 18 miles inland tram the sea 
drew into one locality three related groups of 
people. The first of these, the Ramnes, w'Cre a 
race of neolithic farmers similar to the pre- 
Mycenaean inhabitants of ancient Greece, 
ITiey had a small fortified settlement on the 
Palatine Kill, which rose on the northernmost 
bottler of an area inhabited by a second group, 
a trilje who called themselves I,aiins. The third 
group, another neolithic people called the 
Titles, represented an outpost of a nation known 
as tile Sabines, who lived to the northeast of the 
Ramnes on the Qutrlnal Hill. 

,Mter some warfare, the three groups decided 
to merge their inicrtsts around a common mar- 


^TraxuLation by George Lwig. Book [II, No. [], Henry Altcrmis Company, Tnc,, Phililtlclphia, 18^4. 
’ Pliaius CaccilitB Sccundui. 
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kct place, or agora, which they called the 
Forum,a Io%v spot lying hetxifeen ihc two 
hills. Here they set up a statue to a god, Janus, 
whose head had two faces, one Looking toward 
each setdement. Thus, at the outset,, vl'c Find 
the future Rcame dedicated to a deity who ae^ 
knoviicdged that there were always two sides to 
an anguinent. Such a balanced jKiint of %1cw, 
leading to the iniellectualization of emotional 
drives, docs not conduce to the production of 
art. rVn develops slowly from niyihukiigical 
hackgrountls and emerges into the inteileccual 
only through the criuc^s ]3en. Janus became the 
god of codiHcation, a creator of categories. 
Tliesc two racial prcdileciion.s—mtellecLualiza- 
lion of emotion and codiheation of laws— 
tended to make of the future Romans an un¬ 
emotional people. 

Tfir Cffming oj the Etrascam^ Into this balanced 
group of neolithic races early came a fourth 
racial element by no means so .tiablc. The 
strong kings of Etruria, the country' to the 
northwest, lived as feudal lords in their moun¬ 
tain fortresse.s, as liad their kindred in Mycenae 
and the liittite states of x'X.sia Minor, Much as 
pirates, they forC'iTd themselves into the young 
Roman stale bringing vvith them the royal in¬ 
signia of the crow'n, the scepter, and the bundles 
of rods bound around ceremonial axes called 
the/flrcfj. By the year 5I0 d.c., these Etruscan 
kings had settled upon a third Roman hill, 
the Caelian, and had bound to theirweivcs by 
force the l.atins and the fxioples of the first two 
hills. They built a good drainage system—a 
great arched sew'cr, the Cloaca Maxima—and 
installed their firincipal deities upon a fourth 
hill, the Capitoline. From tlic name of this 
hill we have taken our term ^^capiiol” for the 
center of govemmenu 

.Mueh of the aggressive aspect of Roman life 
can be ascribed to these Etruscan overlords, 
whose fleets ranged the broad seas, harassing 
the Greek and Phoenician merchant men who 
voyaged northward toward Marseilles, The ar¬ 
tistic productions of the Emrscans suggest a 
moody disposition. 'Fhough their religioa in¬ 


cluded a cruel concept of the Last Judgment, 
much of their atteniion focused on a blessed 
hereafter of feasting. 

The Poiiikai Htstitrjt oj the Roman Empire. Tlic 
5th and 4th centuries b.c. saiv the fusion of 
these four racial elements, and by 295 b.c., 
most of central Italy had Ijecomc a well-reg¬ 
ulated extension of the city of Rome. By 201 
E,c:., Home had destroyed Carthage and sub¬ 
dued Spain, lower Gaul or France, Northern 
.Africa, and tlic shores of the Adriatic opposite 
the Itahan fieninsula. In 1&B s.n., conquest 
enabled her to consolidate Greece and Mace¬ 
donia. In 146 ij.c., her general, Mirnimius, 
destroyed the Greek city of Gorinth and re¬ 
moved all its art treasures to Rome. In 1.58 
B.c., the kingdom of Perganmm was willed to 
Rome by .Vtudus 111, the last of the ijTanis, 
thm adding to RE>iiian territory a rich province 
in Asia Minor. 

T>uring the ccntuiy immediately preceding 
Christ, republican Roman traditions lx':gari to 
decline, but under the leadersJiip of one of 
Rome's aristocratie familicji, this heterogeneous 
group of provinces gradually became a great 
empire. The Romans early had l>ffore them 
the example of Alexander with his conquering 
Greeks and his short-lived kingdom, which, 
created overnight, collapisecl with the death of 
its creator. The Roman state, in contrast, 
evolved slowly and mcthixtically. Gonf|uercd 
jjeopics were made economically dependent 
and incorjxiratcd into tlic empire; Roman ciil- 
Kcnship was given to tlieir leaders. In artistic 
terms, wc might compare Alexander's empire 
to a painting hastily executed, and the Roman 
Empire to an architectonic siniciure erected on 
a solid foundatjon. Such an empire could nut 
have existed earlier in history. U fjccamc an 
actuality only Ijccausc the territories it in¬ 
corporated were already well organized and 
connected through Greek commercial activities. 

7 he Reiigim af ihr Romnn. The religious back¬ 
grounds of Roman an lacked the w'armih and 
imagination of a mythology. Unlike the Greeks, 
the earliest Roiiians created no hiiLT-human 
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OljTtiplan dcUies. They laclced also the civic 
heroes clcs^ated (o ihe condition of dc mi cods 
and the personification of namral forces in the 
n^inphs and faunSj satyrs and ccntauis- In¬ 
stead, the Roman reli||ioiis ceremony, brief and 
formal, was based upon alle^rics j^ro^ring out 
of ihc daily occupations of men. The act of 
sowing the grain, for example, ixicame the god 
Saturniis; faithfulness, the god l-’ides; fioundary. 
Terminus, 

These abstract, often ethical concepts, aris¬ 
ing directly from human relatiunships, carded 
no wealth of associaiional religions tneaning 
upon which artbits might draw for inspiration. 
By nature the Roman ^vas more or less of an 
agnostic, incapable of creating ideal religious 
figures. 

During the early years of expansion die 
Romans took from the Etruscans the Isclief in 
auguries, I’hesc consisted of oracles or advice 
read by the karv^pkn^ Or diviners, from the 
entrails of sacrificed animals. Tlie Roman never 
abandoned the primitive sui^ersiiiion that in 
the long run his actions were guided by Fortuna, 
the goddess of chance. In brief, the Roman was 
at heart an opportunist in philoscjphy and re¬ 
ligion. Aftcrcorning into comaei irith the Greek 
civilLsaiion, for example, the Romans trans¬ 
formed the Etruscan deities Jupiter, Minerva, 
and Diana Into Latinized forms of the Greek 
deities Zeus, .Athena, and Artemis. En similar 
fashion, the Greek Dcntcter became Ceres, god¬ 
dess of the harvest, the earth-goddess Rhea be¬ 
came Tcllus, and Dionysus became Liber or 
Bacchus, the god of wine. Deeply underlying 
all these new deities, however, stood an ancient 
Etruscan version of the mother goddess, known 
as Mamta. As a neolithic farming people, the 
Roman.s were alwa^it cognizant of this old 
underworld deity, who was represented with a 
child In her lap. In the last part of the develop¬ 
ment of Roman life, Matuta was adopted by 
the Christians aa the Madonna. 

As a practical folk, the Romaas valued 
highly the life of the home, with iis megaron 
hearth fire. Although the father, pater fajiiilias. 


had complete control of the hearth fire, the 
gtxidesi of the hearth, Vesta, held a significant 
place in the late Roman pantheon, or con¬ 
gregation of the geds. Many circular temples 
were built for her worship. In the Forum one of 
the earliest of these housed a sacred flame from 
which all the cities’ hearth fires were kindled 
anew every- year. Tlic six vestal virgins who 
tended the fire s[t>nd in high esteem, and in the 
early days of the Republic, particularly, this 
same respect ivas accorded to Roman mothers, 
on whom rested the responsibility for the early 
training of men whoi in later life were to rule 
the world. Of all gods, however, the Romans 
reverrd most highly Roma, the personification 
of ihcir city. 

Thf Phiiosaphy qf thf Roman. In the Roman 
mind, a number of quasi-religious I jcliefs grad¬ 
ually tiHjk the place of the well-reasoned philos¬ 
ophies of Plato and .Aristotle. A few- of the 
leading thinkers of the Empire, men trained in 
the .Academy of Plato or the School of Aristotle, 
tvho lived for the most part in Athens or 
Alexandria, still understood the ideal plans for 
the developmcni of the human mind. Most of 
the higher class Romans, hoW'cver, follow-ed the 
philosophic Cynicism, Stoicism, or Epicurean¬ 
ism. The middle-class people accepted these as 
semireliigtous beliefs, while the great masses re¬ 
mained in a primitive superstitiou.'! condition, 
preyed ujjon hy fortunetcllcn! and astrologers, 
svho folloiived the various geds of old Eg^'pt, 
Phoenicia, and Mesopotamia. During the last 
days of the Empire followers of Plato, called 
“Xco-Platonists,” invented a more or less 
Superstitious religion based on Idealism. Thr. 
followers of Rj'thagoras, under the name “Nco- 
Pythagoteans,’^ similarly made a religion of 
their science. 

All these systems of thought helped to for¬ 
mulate the ideals expressed by artists in various 
parts of tbe Empire. 

Thf Croii'th of The philosophy knowm 

as Cynicism grtnv contemporaneously with the 
tragedies of Euripides and the birth of the late 
Greek pathetic movement in sculpture, like 
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the magnihceni creations of PJato and Aria tot Jc, 
C\Tiicism may be said to have sicmmed from 
the thou§[ht of Socraies- AntisThcncs, the foun¬ 
der of the system, like Plato, a pupil of Socrates, 
obscrv'cd the decline of the Aiheniari inorafe, 
t^onfronting the abuses to ivhich he vvas sub¬ 
jected by the dci^cneraiion of the democracy, 
Aniisibenes strove to perfect a system of per¬ 
sonal conduct that would correct them. 

Although Antisthenes wag an honored citi¬ 
zen, it seems that his moihcr wag a freed slave 
and, as one who wa,? not wholly an Athenian, 
he made his later friends among the slav^cs of 
Athens. From the gj^mnasium for slaves, the 
Gynosarges, where he conducted a class in phi¬ 
losophy, Antisthenes took the name “Cynic,” 
t^'hich was applied to hut philosophy. Among 
his disciples was the son of a forger—a young 
man whose name was Diogenes. 

Antisthenes and Diogenes came to the con¬ 
clusion that the only thing of worth in life 
was the idea of virtue (/rete) and that all worldly 
gofxlg were a delusion. This Is similar, of course, 
to the ideas of Plato. Plato had evolved a phi¬ 
losophy in w'hich a tyrant after 10,000 years 
might rnovc upw^ard tow'ard the sublime state of 
the philosopher, going through the various men¬ 
tal attitudes of artisans, painters, and brave 
men. ,Aniigthcnes seems to havx made repent¬ 
ance a neccssar>' prerequisite for this movement. 
Perhaps for this reason he stood psychologically 
a step in advance of Plato. 

Like St. John the Baptist, first the young 
Diogenes preached a return to nature, a nega¬ 
tion of all that man called valualjle—wealth, 
fame, ^mily, and bodily comfort. Casting off 
all social conventions, he slept in a great coffin 
(like a Dipylon vase) near the temple of Dc- 
meter and lived w hat he himself characterized 
as the best Iire™“a dog^s life.” today should 
probably call him a “hoboJ^ He consEdered 
himself a sort ofjsecond Socrates, sent on a mis¬ 
sion to prove to all Athenians the delusion of 
pleasurable activity, and gave to himself the 
titles, “Healer of Passions” and “Saviour of 
Mankind.^' 


In Diogenes there appeared the first knowm 
c.Kainple of a personality influenced by the art 
of its time. Up to this point in the Exsok we have 
discussed only the effect of culture upon art, 
Oscar Wilde, in hia Dirrar of first called 

attention to an im|K)rUint fact demonstrated 
here. 'I'he artists svho create tyfjes and styles 
eventually influence men to live and act like 
these types. Diogenes represents the dramatic 
picttire of the comic philosopher created hy 
.Aristophanes. Some of the stories alxMit Diog¬ 
enes, the best-known Cynic, arc enligiuening, 
for they show the characteristics of a perennial 
type. This one-man comedy went around the 
strccLs tif Athens in the daytime with his lan¬ 
tern, “looking,” so he said, “for an honest 
man”—thus the son of a furger! 

In the life of Diogenes there is little of bal¬ 
ance or of the refined sense of measure, w'hich 
the Greeks called suphroTyni:. He represents the 
severe a.scctic mood that seeks a kingdom of 
heaven not of tht; earth. Unlike Cassandra in 
the tragedy by Aeschylus, Diogenes hoped for 
something that was not merely death and a ces¬ 
sation of the human tragedy^ he realty wanted 
a definite salvation for hi.'; countrymen and took 
this abrupt manner, as evangelists often do, to 
attract attention to hLsi gospel. Unlike Plato, 
Diogenes made no attempt to forTnuJaic a 
scheme for a better society. Cynics like Diog¬ 
enes usually remain constant to some ideal, 
and the pursuit of an idea Incomes a duty, in 
the end more satisfactory than no philosophy 
at all. 

The Sioic IdfaL Zeno, another dl^tple of 
Antisthenes, came as a merchant to Athens 
from Oriental C^yprus. He devised a more posi¬ 
tive statement of belief than that of the Cynics. 
Zeno held hLs discourses in the great stoa, or 
porch, which ran around the agora. From this 
locality his school took its name "The Stoic,” 
or “The Porch.” Briefly, he attempted in hU 
philosophy to reconcile the belief in salvation 
through pursuing ^irtoc vrith the more relative 
values of human life W'hich attempt to beautify 
It. 
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2>no W'as greatly influenced by the new 
astronomical discoveries of his time. These 
tended to show that the stars move in set paths, 
perhaps around the earth. The concept of a 
fi.xed principle or purpose which seemed to 
have scientific weight he identified with the 
Good. Once he had accepted the belief that 
the divine purp>cHC was the Good, it became 
his duty to find his part in helping that purpose 
to function. Under the tenns of such a philos¬ 
ophy, the artbt gifted in the production of 
beautiful objects constituted a microcosm, a 
tiny growing world formed in the image of the 
nukcrocosm, the greater world — which was God 
or Greative Reason {logos sprrmattkos). Through 
Stoicism the artbt received a definite objective 
sanction for hb nreessarv' production as long as 
he did not consider hb productions to be ends 
in themselves, but simply necessary' shadow 
forms projected by the Great Purpose. 

The position of the Stoics appears in its most 
concrete literary’ form in the following pa.'sage 
by Marcus Aurelius, a late Roman emperor: 

Every’ one has the power to withdraw into himself 
where the well-ordered mind may find peace. Never 
forget to return to tlus little domain of yx>ur own^ 
avoiding all distraction, nor straining to achieve any¬ 
thing else but freedom. Look at life as a man, as a 
good citizen, as one who b but human. Be assured 
that nothing material can harm the spirit, that all 
mental struggle arises in opinion which at the worst 
b but relative. Remembering how' often you have 
seen things change, comfort yourself w'ith the 
thought that soon all things will change again, for 
the Universal b an endless Becoming, and human 
life but an opinion about it.^ 

Thb type of philasophy, which approached 
ihc Oriental point of vievs', assbted the later 
growth of Christianity, particularly that ex¬ 
pressed in the Gospel of St. John. Out of it grew 
an understanding of the part played by friend¬ 
ship, forbearance, and low estate in life. As long 
as the virtuous soul envisaged the ultimate tri¬ 
umph of the Good, earthly pain might be en¬ 
dured as mere illusion. 

' Mamu Aurelius, MeJitatums, Book IV', /3. 


Stoicbm even allowed man to recognize hb 
lesser desires as necessary’ parts of the greater, 
w’ithout losing faith in hb ultimate good inten¬ 
tions. It also allowed aesthetic values to func¬ 
tion as part of active life, without denying the 
ultimate victory’ of the nonsensuous or hy|X> 
thetical Good. 

Epicurus and the School oj the Garden. 'I’hc third 
great popular school of philosophy centered 
about Epicurus, an Athenian citizen bom on 
the bland of Samos in 341 b.c. The philosophy 
of Epicurus was definitely religious but anti¬ 
ecclesiastic. He not only conceived of God as 
the Good Purpose, but, anticipating Chrbti- 
anity, denied that any evil could come from 
thb good source. All that was harmful, there¬ 
fore, was illusory. The only genuine evil arose 
from useless fears. Pain was alw'ays worse in 
anticipation than in actuality, and death was 
nothing but a painless sleep. 

The welbpring of Epicurus’s own faith lay 
in hb affection for hb family, who had been 
driven from their home in Samos during a war. 
He showed the people around him that the 
humble lot of thb group of exiles, tilling the 
soil on a tiny' farm while caring for one another, 
was of greater value than anything else in the 
world. Out of thb grew hb idea of the Beloved 
Ck)mmunity as a center of all values. 

The thoughts of Epicurus soon gathered 
many adherents, and some friends insisted on 
buying him a house and garden in Athens, 
where he might expand hb ideas. The “School 
of the Garden,” as it was called, soon became 
know'n as a center of social welfare and a spir¬ 
itual retreat. Despite popular accusations 
against its principles, there b no real evidence 
of other than simple, friendly living without 
ostentation during the life of Epicurus. Ckrr- 
tainly, thb life was far from the commonly 
held notions associated with Epicureanbm, 
such as “Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomor¬ 
row we die.” 

7 he Etetlutionary Theory oj Ijuaetius. The philo¬ 
sophical poetic w’ritings of Lucretius, born 
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about 95 B.c. presents a further de\’clopntent 
of the early Greek Democritean point of view. 
It includes suggestions of Aristodc’s idea of the 
ascent of knowledge, seen through the eyes of 
Epicurus. Lucretius, trained in both physical 
science and poetr>', neglected the inspired, or 
religious, aspect of existence and strove to unite 
atomism with a high ethical tone. In the philo¬ 
sophical poetry of Empedocles and the drama 
of Aeschylas, Lucretius found his warrant for 
the new interest in nature, at this time showing 
itself in Roman landsca|)e painting. 

Eventually, the questions of Lucretius led 
him to the Garden of Epicurm. The Epicu¬ 
reans, believing completely in atomism, held 
that with the death of the body the soul also 
must die. Thus, a refined earthly existence be¬ 
came their chief concern. Lucretius progressed 
beyond Epicureanism by finding in hLs scien¬ 
tific nature study a principle of evolution. 'Iliis 
he characterized as a progression from atoms 
and voids toward a pure spirit or whole. In 
this he followed that part of the program of 
Aristotle which acknowiedged that the par¬ 
ticular detail could progress toward the uni¬ 
versal truth. The evolutionary ethical poetry 
of Lucretius, which represents the philosophy 
of the Roman scientists, may be perceived in a 
few' lines fi-oin his great poem, De raum naiura. 

When Man's life upon earth in base dismay. 

Crushed by the burthen of Religion, lay. 

Whose face, from all the regions of the sky, 

Hung, glaring hate upon mortality, 

first one Greek num against her dared to raise 

His iryes, against her strixT through all his da)**; 

Him none of Gods nor lightnings nor the roar 
Of raging heax'en subdued, but pricked the more 
His spirit’s valiance, till he longed the Gate 
To burst of this low prison of man's fate. 

And thus the living ardour of his miixl 
Conquered, and clove its way; he passed behind 
The world's last flaming wall, and through the whole 
Of space uncharted ranged his mind and soul. 

Whence, conquering, he returned to make Man sec 
At last what can, what cannot, come to be; 

By what law to each Thing its power hath been 

‘ Repnnied horn G. Murray, Fict SUttti cf Gtttk Relttion, 
aty, 1925. 


Assigned, and what deep bouiulary set between; 

Till underfoot is tamed Religion trod. 

And, by his xictory, Man ascends to Ck>d.* 

llic last line of the quotation makes clear the 
psychological mind-set of the Greco-Roman 
individualist. After casting out desire, then fear, 
man might finally consider himself en rapport 
with the source of inspiration. He would then 
be w illing to break through conventions in both 
religion and art. 

Thr Roman Stind as Exemplified by Cieero. The 
Roman was a man with a mission, who felt 
called u|X)n to put the world in order. His 
proudest boast W'as Ctvis Romanus sum (I am a 
citizen of Rome). Naturally, with such strong 
patriotic feelings, the Romans looked at art 
from the political angle. The beautiful, in the 
long run, became that which best advanced 
the purposes of the .state. 

The Greek ideal of measure Romans trans¬ 
formed into the more ceremonial ideal of de¬ 
corum. For a man like Cicero, decorum became 
a wrllspring of Ix’auty and manliness. The 
Greeks chose as an aesthetic ideal the pursuit 
of reason for its own sake. From Plato’s Re- 
public, the practical Romans took as their high¬ 
est ideal the serx'ice of the slate. 

In many of his letters and addresses, Cicero 
has given us a picture of the ideal seen through 
the eyes of a Roman lawyer. From the best 
Stoic thought he derived as his noblest ideal 
four cardinal x'irtucs: justice, wisdom, courage, 
and temperance, which in their total effect 
made man’s character truly Ix-autiful. In his 
l>ook on Duty he wmte: “.As Ix'auty and sane¬ 
ness of the body arc inseparable from its healthy 
condition, so is the highest ability to Ije traced 
to an inner morality from which it can be 
separated only in theory'.” l*his psychological 
observation sprang from Plato’s earlier use of 
the term “art” to mean effectiveness, or ability 
to control. Carried further, in the Renaissance, 
thb type cd aesthetics, mbinterpreted, led to 
the practice of virtuosity, which means that 
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that is truly beautiful which best dlsjjlays a 
proper control of some medium of expression. 
The Roman as an actor upon the world's stage 
had to control hlmseLT to control others. 



Fio. 225.—thrfiicr^ Orange, FraiMTc^ 2nd ceniury 
AtI>* Width of aLagc 203 fcei, depth of iitsge 4S feet, 
capacity abnul 7, WO jpectatore. {A/Ut tTEspmt^J) 


Cicero, also, in his speech to Brutus, held 
that Phidias did not need a model for the statue 
of Zeus, but earried in hb mind an image of 
the ultimate beauty, which he called species 
pulihntiuiims dximin By identifying this 

image of beauty with Roman la\e, Cicero gains 
a measure of consistency for his philosophy, 
Cicero held to the belief not only that ideas 
were perraanem, but that individual man could 
create new ideas or artistic fantasies—a point 
nccesaaiy' for the dcvelopiiicni of mixed art or 
cclecticbnir 

Drama and Poetry' 

In their literature, the Romans rarely reached 
the height of emotional expressiveness and the 
richness of invention attained by the Greeks, 
Lacking a background of deep religious my¬ 
thology, they failed to express great truths in 
dramatic fonn. This b not to overlook the ex- 
cellcnec of style and passages of lyric beauty 
in the poems of Horace and Vergil; nor h it to 
deny that these tvi^o writers, along with Lu¬ 


cre lius, had some real insight into that natural 
grandeur which Longinus was to call '*ihe Sub¬ 
lime,” The orations and essay's of Cicero, fur- 
tbermorc, as well as the letters of Caesar and 
Seneca, developed a concise and pointed style 
that holds great appeal for prose writers. On 
the whole, however, Roman literature did not 
comribute a great deal to the development of 
the other arts, although it contributed greatly 
to all literary art criticism of associalional values 
throughout the history of Western art. 

The Roman attitude toward the drama is 
epitomized in the structure of the Roman 
theaters (Pig- 225). The Greek theater, built 
around a circular orchestra, scr^'ed for great folk 
festivals, whose aim w^as to unite the elements 
of action, spectacle, music, and folklore. The 
actors and poets were held in high honor by 
their fellow ciii^ena. The Roman ihealer, on 
the other hand, surrounded a semicircular or¬ 
chestra with an imposing stage. The orchestra 
was occupied not by a dancing chorus that 
W'ould have connected the audience with the 
play, but by the favored chief maupstrates, sena¬ 
tors, and guests of honor who might l>c visiting 
the city. The audience in no way particii>aicd 
in the performance, but simply **went to the 
show,” very' much as the 20ih-ccntury audi¬ 
ence goes, to l>e amused. Playw'rights and actors 
(hisifionff) were usually slaves and outcasts. 

Fitre Fvpti of Dramatic Prrfomtance. Several 
significant elements for the development of later 
Euro [ lean drama go back to live types of dra¬ 
matic presentation practiced by the Romans. 
Sonic of these seem to have arisen from native 
Etruscan origins, others to ha%'e been borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

These five types of dramatic performance, in 
order of their appearance over the first 400 
years of Roman life, comprised the Fescentiina^t 
the satarctfj the AtcUaruiCf the mfwrj, and the 
pemiotniTafS, 

The first of these, the /^rjrerrrri'rKi, ivas a comic 
presentation growing out of the rude banter 
of the rustics in the harv^est fields. The Ffscea- 
rtf nor arose in the Etruscan town of Festennia, 
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where such presentations were first formalized 
and produced to accompany the W'cdding cere¬ 
mony, which usually gave opportunity for witty 
repartee. 

Performances of the second type, the saturat, 
according to the historian Livy, seem to have 
corresponded to the Greek sat>T dramas. They 
were performed by one or more actors, accom¬ 
panied by the music of the flute. Like the satyr 
dramas, the saturae u.sually follovs’cd some more 
.serious presentation, particularly after Roman 
tragedy had developed. 

The third iyj)c of dramatic form, the Atel~ 
lanaf, named after the town of .\iella in C'.am- 
pagna (lower Italy), was the most typically 
Latin. This form persisted throughout the Mid¬ 
dle Ages and eventually became the well-rcc- 
ognized commedia delP arte shortly after the 
Renaissance. Originally the Atellanae^ a type 
of burlesque of rustic life, was performed by 
young nobles who wore masks and improvised 
their lines. The masks became a number of 
stock characters who still appear in the lower 
forms of present-day comedy, such as the bur¬ 
lesque. Particularly familiar is Maccus, a clowm 
and harlequin with a large head, w-ho although 
always getting into trouble eventually triumphs 
over all obstacles. Pappus, another character, 
became Pantaleonc in the commedia deW arte; 
he is the typical yes man, or “stooge,” who is 
the butt of all the jokes. 

In connection with the Atellanae^ a certain 
Roman type of trtxrhaic meter, the Saturnian, 
was invented to serve for all the passages corre¬ 
sponding to Greek choral parts. ."Xs XIacaulay 
suggests, the line, “The queen was in the parlor 
eating bread and honey,” comes closest to 
the rhythm. The Latins failed to develop in 
their drama the fine rh>nhmical feeling that 
gave form to the ceremonious Greek drama. 
Put in graphic terms, the Saturnian meter looks 
something like the Etruscan design illustrated 
in Fig. 227. 

The mimes and pantomimes grew up during 
the Empire, after Greek influence had become 
strong in Roman literary life. Their plots fol¬ 


lowed the stories of the late Greek comedies of 
.Menander, although the character of the dra¬ 
matic action went back to the earlier I.atin 
forms. In the mimes the players acted without 
mask-s, and for the first time w-omen were al¬ 
lowed to take part in the performances. As 
liljerties were taken with these actresses, rough 
humor soon degenerated into indecency. The 
mimes serv'cd as interludes between acts of 
tragedies, furnishing a lighter element of music, 
dancing, and jesting built around a plot that 
nevrr varied. The stor^' disclosed how an un¬ 
faithful wife might outwit her jealous but stupid 
husband and have adventures with innumer¬ 
able lovers. 

As the Roman taste for the spectacular de¬ 
veloped, the directors of these mimes intro¬ 
duced into them freaks and savages taken 
captive in the wars, boxing matches, dancing 
bears, and processions of wild animals similar 
to those in a circus parade. One experiment 
that had .some elements of chann was the in¬ 
vention of the pantomime. While a reader re¬ 
cited the w’ords of the play, a group of dancers 
somewhat like the ballet tried to show emotions 
of lovT and terror through gestures alone. Thus 
was reached the final stage of theatrical 
virtuosity. 

Thf Comedies of Plautus and Terence. Tw'o early 
comic writers, Plautus and Terence, who lived 
in the 3rd century' b.c., show in w'hat directions 
Roman drama might have gone had the Ro¬ 
man legalistic mind permitted. Of twenty com¬ 
edies by Plautus, one, .Amphitruo^ inspired later 
writers such as .Moli^rc, Drvrlcn, and Girau- 
doux. Copied from the old comedy by the 
Greek .Archippus, .Amphitruo tells the story of 
the v'bit of Jupiter to Thebes, where he fell in 
love with .Amphitruo’s wife, .Alcmena. Most 
of Plautus's comedies derived from the late 
Greek plays of Menander, which had the cos¬ 
mopolitan character of Alexandrian Greek life 
rather than the strong ethos of the .Attic com¬ 
edy. The most humorous, Menaechmi^ furnished 
the plot for Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors ( The 
Boys from Syracuse). It poses the comic situation 
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of two pairs of twin brothers who are continu¬ 
ally mtsiakeo for one another. 

PLauim drcssetl his actors in Greek clothing 
and supplied his plays w^ith a Greek back¬ 
ground^ thus giving his Roman audience a feel¬ 
ing of superiority over a race whose higher 
culture they' envied. We might draw^ an inier^- 
esttng parallel between the way in which the 
Ronmn comedian handled the Greeks and the 
way in which, at different times in the develop¬ 
ment of the American theater, first the English, 
then the Irish, Geriitans, Jews, and finally 
Greeks, have been made the comic elements. 
Plautus was the only truly inventive w'ritcr in 
the development of the Roman drama. He 
introduced many new' w^ords into the language, 
as well as some new* elements of action. 

His successor, Terence, a Carthaginian by 
birth, adapted the plays of Menander ao as to 
make them teach moral lessons. Lacking ready 
wit and insight into human character, Terence’s 
w'ork seems tedious chiefly because the main 
purpose of art Is not moral iiLstruction, al¬ 
though moral instruction may be present in¬ 
cidentally, Yet Terence pointed the way in 
which Roman drama might have gone if it had 
developied into something as great as the Greek. 
In Greek drama, where patriotism and an un¬ 
derlying religious, spirit were ahvays present, 
great social and spiritual problems could w'ork 
themselves out naiurally within the characters. 
The Romans might similarly have devcieped 
a real dramatic interest Out of the conflict be¬ 
tween personal desire and a feeling of duty to 
the state. The senatorial oligarchy, however, 
set up a board of dramatic censors, w'hich cfFcc- 
tjvely killed that dcmoeratjc give-and-take nec¬ 
essary to the development of the art. 

Tk/ Tragfdiis of Ennius and tht of fhf 

Humamst Ideal. The greatest of the Roman tra¬ 
gedians, Ennius (209-167 b.cJ, who w'as called 
the father of Roman poetry, interested himself 
in Greek philosophy. As a member of the mys¬ 
tical sect of the Nco-P>'thagoreans, he believed 
in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
He became convinced that in another incarna¬ 
tion he had been Homer, whose soul reached 


him through a peacock. As a follower of Epi¬ 
curus, also, he felt it his mission to teach virtue 
through, the drama. He w'bhcd the w'hole Ro¬ 
man people to gain the broad concept of civili- 
Siation c.xpressed in the word humamtas. In one 
of his plays the line Hama sum; htmtani nihil a me 
alifttum puta (“1 am a man; nothing human 
should be foreign to me”) brought his repub¬ 
lican audience to its feet with cheers. Here wc 
glimpse the last spark of the Roman drama. 
The late tragedies, written by Julius Caesar, 
Cicero, .■^nd Seneca, w'crc merely literary' exer¬ 
cises undertaken to help them ^jcrfeet their 
prose style. 

VergiPs Aeneld and the Fiiit Classical Uterary 
Rf^ivaL The Arneid of Vergil [Publius Vergilins 
Maro) furnishes the first example of the classic 
revival in literature, in his pioGm, Vergil In¬ 
corporated some of the best thought of Roman 
and Greek writers. It possessed a distinct anti¬ 
quarian interest for any learned Roman who 
could find in it evidence of the old Roman 
virtues, laws* manners, and religious cere¬ 
monies. For some it serv'ed as an epic intro¬ 
duction to the triumph of the Caesars, with 
Augustus, the first god-emperor, seen dimly in 
the form of Aeneas. Throughout, the poem 
celebrates the triumph of law and civiliaation, 
personified by the Roman state, over the savage 
insdncLs of man. Its subject, in the last anolyisis, 
is the divine destiny of Rome. Both in the 
Arniid and in his shorter poems, the Georgks, 
Vergil pictures with a sort of sentimental reg<trd 
local scenes around Naples, where he had his 
villa. Like Horace, Vergil reveals an intercju 
in grottoes, lakes, and shady vales, fn a quiet, 
countiymian's fashion, he was a Romantic, and 
his sense of the bcaudful in nature exerted a 
distinct influence on Dante. 

Hormt i^nd the Roman Ideal of EffecUi^tness. 
Quintus Horatius Flaecus, in his Ars Poetka, 
left a compendium of critical ideas on the de¬ 
velopment of literary' style, garnered from his 
predecessors in the ancient world- This work, 
together with (he writings of Longinus, under¬ 
lies nearly ah our systems of teaching the art 
of vmting today. To WTitc well, says Horace, 
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one must have unity, consistency^ truthfulness, 
and sanity. He cautions against giving too great 
weight to the Platonic fiction of poetic madness 
and suggests that the real sources of successful 
unity Jic in careful obsei^^ation and experience. 
As a Judicious Roman, ho^veve^, he admits 
that some writers undoubtedly jxisscss inspired 
genius. 

Follow'ing Aristotlej Horace specified that all 
incidental action should be sulx>rdinate to the 
main plot, and that characters should be drawn 
coiTisisienily* He also stressed measure, which 
meant the attainment of clarity through neces¬ 
sary descriptive matter rather than wordiness. 
Proof of the validity of his criticLsm lies in hb 
verse, which b 30 polbhed that in translation 
its full flavor b lost. I’or those who do not read 
Latin, however, Grant Showertnan's rendition 
of *'The Bandusian Spring^’ will serve to illus¬ 
trate the ^^Romantje” interest in nature that 
runs through Roman art. The reading of the 
poem should be accompanied by contempla¬ 
tion of the painted landscape from the Villa 
Albani (Fig. 252). 

O erysial-bright B^ndttMRn Spring, 

Worthy tlluu of the meiloH' nine 

And flowere I give to thy pure depths; 

A kid the morrow shall be thine. 

The day of lustful stjHfc dr^ttvs on, 

The jtartins hom bei^iiu to gleam; 

In vain! Hia, red blood JOOn shall linge 
The waters of thy dear, ci^d 9ircam. 

The dog^tdr's fiercely hlaxln^ hour 

Ne’er with ill heat doth chan;^c thy [>ool;: 

To waitderiilf; ftuck and ploughwom alcer 
Thou giveat waters fresh and axJ. 

Thee, too, ^monf storied founW I'll place, 

!ungin^ the oak that slants the sleep, 

Above the hollowed home of rock 

From which thy prattling streamlets leap.I 

Etruscan Origins of Roman Spatial 
Arts 

Etruscan an emerging &om its subterranean 
tombs provides a shadowy curtain background 
for the Roman mind. Einisean bronzes, terra 
^ GKAKt ShowthitaN, Hofore and His Marshall 


cctias, and even the painted walls of the tomljs 
have al>out them the damp smell of death. 
LTnlilcc the dry, bright-colored death depicted 
by Egyptian art, they are dreaty gray things— 
the essence of w^hat w'c describe as the macabre. 
Thb cfTcct is perhaps heightened by the fact 
that the Etruscan lacked that jjense of rhyth¬ 
mical unity which seen^ essential for taste. 

The origins of the Etruscan people may per¬ 
haps reveal the reason. .According to their owti 
legends, they came from a country' north of 
Palestine in the Hittitc territory'. Not far from 
thb region lived the Phoenicians, w'ho prac¬ 
ticed the cult of Baal and had as one of their 
chief symbob the grotesque mask of the Gor- 
gon^s head. Thb unpleasant symbol occurs more 
frequently in the tombs of the Etruscans than 
any other and partly accounts for the repulsivc- 
ness of Etruscan art. Another passible explana¬ 
tion Ls. that death shown realistically b always 
unpleasant. Lines of the human figure db- 
playcd as broken and sagging remind one of 
the process of dbin tegration. 

EiTisitm ScutpUiff thf E^tprrsswn a/ Dtulfi. 
.An anlefix, or roofornatnem, from an Etruscan 
temple wiH clarify the rcfereitce to the art of the 
Etruscans as an “art of disintegration.^^ WTien 
we compare this work with the figures from 
the Parthenon or the Temple of Zens at Olym¬ 
pia, the distinction at once becomes clear. The 
figures of a Stletius and a Alaenad here shown 
(Pig. 226) combine a realbtlc quality of detail 
in some parLs with archaisltc abstract design in 
others. I'hc feet and knees of the Silemts show 
a genuine knowledge of anatomy, but being 
hca%y and dropsical, suggest that they are re¬ 
turning to the condition of tinformcd clay, .A 
complete dbregard for proper human propor¬ 
tions, combined with the lack of coordinating 
rhythm or interweave, makes the beholder who 
has any' empathy for the group feel slightly 
befuddled. The same quality appears in the 
futuristic and surrealistic sculpiure and paint¬ 
ing of the 20th century. The Hegeso relief (Fig, 
203 , Chap. VllI) abo shows a figure whose 
proportions arc not altogether correct, hut the 
□no COr, Bcdtan, 19 Z 2 . 
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Strength of the composition lines tricks the at¬ 
tention away from the parts in question. Here 
it seems almost as though the artist ^%'ished to 
give expression to something w’hich should be 



Fio. 226.—Kknus and Marnad from Etnucan trmple, 
c. 300 a.c. (Etnucan Museum, Rome.) (Photograph bj 
Alinari.) 


the rc\'crsc of beauty, like the grotesque, yet 
more somber than ludicrous. The effect has 
been achieved because one associates archaism, 
seen in the faces, with strength of design in 
planes and forms, and realism with weakness of 
design but correct rendition of anatomical de¬ 
tails. Here neither archabm nor realism domi¬ 
nates, nor is either well done within its own 
sphere. Hence, it seems as though a desire for 
realistic expression on the part of a sophisticated 
people had developed lieforc the artists could 
devise a design composition or knowledge of 
form strong enough to sustain that life. 

Geometric Soitrces oj Etruscan Composition, The 
same lack of taste and barbaric quality already 
remarked in sculpture appear in the few e.xist- 
ing remains of painted terra-cotta tiles and 
sections of walls of Etruscan temples (Fig. 227). 
These require more than a sup>erficiai analysis. 
Observe that the central circles of this orna¬ 
mental architectural design resemble the grave 
ornaments from Myxenac with the rounding 
spiral within the circle tending to denote ac¬ 
tion. There is also a suggestion of the Greek 


guilloche. Here, howev'er, the continuous rhyth¬ 
mical movement of the guilloche disappears in 
the dizzying movement of the circles. The tor¬ 
tuous motion leads inward, but seems to move 



Fm. 227. — Paintrd terra cotta from Etrtiaran temple, 
c. 300 B.c. (Ny-Carlsberg Museum, Copenhagen). 
(Ajur Wugattd.) 


merely for its own sake. This design, which 
is typical of Etruscan terra cottas, is the domi¬ 
nating movement in the dancing figures from 
the wall of the Tomb of the Triclinium at 
Cometo (Fig. 228). 

As an exercise in aesthetics, it b interesting 
to compare the relatively simple guilloche which 
eventuates in the Dance of the Maidens from 
Ruvo (Fig. 180, Chap. VIII) with the more 
animated reliefs of the Etruscan design and 
tomb painting. The motions implied by the 
Greek design are slow and regular, while those 
in the Etruscan arc jumpy. The Mediterranean 
world ahsorljed thb motion, much as the Cretan 
and pre-Greek peoples had absorlKrd the spiral 
designs of the Danubian potters. Roman art as 
it eventually developed shows a less refined 
rhyihm than the finest Greek and stands nearer 
to the Etruscan with its jerky design and its 
penchant for realbm. 

The Architecture of the Romans 

The significant advances made by the Ro¬ 
mans in the art of building lay in the mechanics 
of construction rather than in the realm of 
style. \ \isit to the ruins of any Roman basilica 
or bath will make this clear. In such practical 
business structures the Roman builder stood 
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supreme. In a chronological study of Roman 
architecture, however, we must begin with the 
temple, which developed first, growing out of 
or upon Etruscan styles. 


demonstrates at a glance that in architecture, 
as in p>ainting, the Hellenic mind developed a 
new form that gradually dominated Etrusco* 
Roman building. 



Fio. 228.—Dancers, Tomb of the Triclinium at Cometo, c, 400 n.a Colon, cinnabar-red, yellow, and green. 


The Roman Temple and Its Etruscan Antecedents, 
Most of the Etruscan models used by the Roman 
architects relate to the Greek temple in an/tV, 
which was a cella with a porch. The cella of the 
Etruscan plan usually included three parts, one 
for each member of a trinity of gods. The old 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome, for 
example, built by Etruscan architects, reserved 
a place not only for Jupiter, but for Juno and 
Minerva as well. In the temple called the 
MaLson Carrie at Nintes (Fig. 229), erected in 
the 1st century a.d. by the princes C^ius and 
Nicius, may still be seen the triple cella. Here 
the porch, three columns deep and six columns 
across, stands on a high stereobate, approached 
by a long flight of steps. Structurally, the porch 
is connected with the cella by the engaged 
columns on the sides, which give the appear¬ 
ance of a portico around the entire building. 
The shafts, with their slight entasis, the Cor¬ 
inthian capitals supporting the finely designed 
architrave, the delicate frie/c and moldings, 
lend a certain gemlike quality similar to that of 
a piece of Roman silversmithing. llic austere 
elegance of the building makes it quite unlike 
the earlier, less formal Greek temple. .\s a 
whole, its design is one of the most satisfactory 
among the Roman temples standing today. A 
comparison of this building with the reconstruc¬ 
tion of an earlier Etruscan temple (Fig. 230) 


The Pantheon and Roman Concrete Construction, 
The subterranean round tomb and the circular 
fire temple of the Etruscans served as the plan 
for the great circular hall of the Pantheon, 
erected under Hadrian’s rule on the site of a 
different building, called a “nymphaeum,” that 
dated from the lime of Agrippa. The approach 
is through a gabled porch (Fig. 231).Thb form 
in architecture is distinctly new. The great 
structure extends alx>ut 340 feet from the front 
of the porch to the rear of the hall; the central 
rotunda itself measures 142 feet in diameter 
and 140 feet in height. This w’as built of bricks 
backed by concrete, laid or set up on a huge 
wooden frame, which was later removed. A 
lining of black, white, and yellow marble em¬ 
bellished the interior. 

The method of construction was simple and 
entailed mainly a good organization of labor. 
The dome, like that of the beehive tomb, was 
built upon the corbel principle, its lower story 
consisting simply of a circular drum (Fig. 232). 
The one touch of constructive genius appears 
in the great opening in the ceiling, admitting a 
light which diffuses perfectly over the coffered 
ceiling and the niches in the wall, thus remov¬ 
ing some of the feeling of weight. Aesthetically, 
this building represents a logical development 
of Stonehenge, with the dome of the sky further 
enclosed by the temple walls. 
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The portico consists of four rovs's of columns, tain the tombs of great modem Italian staics- 
which form three aisles. The two side aisles men. The Pantheon b said to have been 
end in niches for colossal statues of Augustus the first building in the Western world de- 
and Agrippa; the center aisle leads to the door- signed for interior rather than for exterior 



Fio. 229.—Mauon Carrie, Nimes, from the »uthv%Tst, early 1st crntur>‘ a.d. {Courttsy of Leteft-Camgie.) 


way, which expands into the sky circle. Upon 
entering, one sees around the wall the three 



Fio. 230.—Etruscan temple. 


altars originally dedicated to the chief Roman 
deities, for the Pantheon is the house of several 
gods. Three semicircular niches alternate with 
four rectangular granite niches bounded by 
Corinthian columns. Today these niches con- 


effect. \Vc must not forget, however, that cen¬ 
turies before, the Eg)'ptians had designed their 



Fic. 231. — Model of Pantheon, Rome, showing rotunda 
and portico, a.d. 120-124. Height about 145 feet. 
iPovtesy cj Metropolitan Mxiseum oj Art.) 


temple courts with a view to the temple 
interiors. 

The Baths and the Roman Art of Vaulting. W’ith- 
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out the invention of a new building technique, 
the great span of the Pantheon dome would not 
have been possible. Roman architects in the 
ancient East had early come in contact with 


that two long barrel vaults crossing each other 
formed at their intersection a square groined 
space (Fig. 233). He ne.xt obscr\cd that by us¬ 
ing a concrete roof laid in a solid mass he might 



Fic. 232.—The Pantheon, interior of rotunda. {Courtesy of Lfsch-Camegte.) 


the Syrian method of backing a hard layer of 
facing brick with a tamped layer of cement 
mi.\ed with broken brick or loose stone. This 
building method was readily adopted in Italy, 
because the materiab were available there in 
large deposits of a sandy earth called “poz- 
zuolana,” which forms a cement of great 
strength when mi.xed with lime and flint, and 
in deposits of clay suitable for making bricks. 
These materials made possible the Pantheon 
dome, as well as other notable strticturcs. 

From Persia and Babylonia—perhaps, too, 
from the Etruscan stone masons—came a sec¬ 
ond important building method: the true arch. 
Probably some Roman architect first noticed 


cut away the side vaults so that w’ith strong 
comer piers the groined vault would stand with 
a minimum of outside bracing. This new' sys~ 
tem of roof construction, with the newly dis¬ 
covered concrete and groined vault, made 
possible the great halb of the Roman baths, 
some of which arc still in use today. 

Figure 234 showx the hall of the tepidarium^ 
once part of the great Baths of Diocletian, the 
last great municipal bath to be built in Rome. 
Today this hall, which fomied only a small 
part of the original structure, is the Church of 
St. Mary of the Angels. The addition of an 
altar at the end and the placing of some Ren¬ 
aissance paintings are the only changes that 
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Fig. 233.—Cdnatmclion uf barrel aiid groin u'auJits. 


Jiavc been made jiince old Romain days* The 
liali has a familiar lcx>k to Amcricam i^'ho have 
Ijcen in. the great railay lerminal stations of 
our country built during the early part of the 
2 Ch.h century* for these were modeled on the 
Roman baths. Aesthetically* this type of con¬ 
struction gives one a feeling of expaLHSivcness 
and power. 

The Roman baths consisted of huge groups 
of rooms (Fig. 235) devoted not only to bathing 
but to gymna.stic contests as well. They were 
also art museums^ libraries, and meeting places 
for the clubs of the city. So many functions 
naturally required many rooms* which were 
always laid out logically along a central 
as the plan of the Baths of Diocletian shows. 
Anyone entering the front gate of such an cstab- 
lishtnent might tvander through groves of trees 
past the many exercise rooms (Fig. 236). In the 
rear* on the plan* one can see part of a stadium 
and a semicirculaf theater. The central buUd'^ 
ing coiibsisied of three parts. Under the rotunda 
lay the eddariumj or hot-water bath; in front of 
this, occupying the main part of the building* 
was the tipidanumy where w^arm and cooler 
w^ater mixed, and next to it the Jugidmiim^ or 
cold bath. Outside, under the sky* stretched a 
great open-air swimming pool. The rocMns on 
each side of the indoor pools were for dressing, 
or held smaller private baths. The heating sys¬ 
tem was ingenious. In the basement* slaves 
brought w'ood to great furnaces from which the 
hot air was conducted into hypocausts, or cham¬ 
bers within the door* and from them distributed 
by means of tiled flues inside the walls. 


The halls were paneled with many-colored 
marbles (Fig. 234). False columns suggesting 
the great monolithic Oriental granite columns 
added to the effect of richness. Their purpose 
was more than decorative* for they actually 
supported the W'cight of the groined roof. An 
extra cornice block called the “impost block" 
alstJ hcl[>cd to distribute this weight effectively. 
In the icpidarium these impost blocks bind the 
column to the w^alL They also distribute some 
of the weight horizontally* preventing the arch 
of the roof from bearing too heavily upon the 
light Corinthian capitals. contribution of 
the impost block* for use as well as for decora- 
tion, was considered very valuable by RenaL>;- 
sance architects. 

TAr RdjtVfVff firr a Commiatal MttHng Plact, The 
cidcs of the Roman world* like the totvns of the 
Greeks, focused around a square or rectangular 
market place, or agora* which in Rome was 
called thc/isnim. A temple to the titulary deity 
and a basilica aJivayg stoewd among the build¬ 
ings on this market place^ The basilica con¬ 
sisted simply of a long hall serving as a protected 
center for the banking industry' and the small 
jewelry shops. It w'as used also as a slock ex¬ 
change and for the imperial law' courts. Usually 
rectangular in plan* it possessed an exedra, or 
apse—a small circular recess with a bench— 
somewhere on the side or at the end. This apse 
contained a statue of the emperor before w'hich 
litigants took oath. In the early day^ of Rome* 
long limbers roofed over the large span of the 
basilica; in later times—the 3ird and 4th cen¬ 
turies of the Christian Era—great vaults such 
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as vk-cre used in the construction of the baths 
superseded these timbers. 

In the Julian basilica^ the columns are con^ 
nee led by an arcade, or row of arches, raiher 


a porch at one end and a door at the side, with 
an extra exedra opposite the side door. 

One common a(‘?iihciic motive, arising from 
a practical need, dominates the Roman civic 



Fio. 2M. —Inleriot of tcp^dariiiinT B^thi of Dioclcdan (mjw Si. of ihe Anfj^ela), a.d, 302. HriRht 50 feet 

Lfsek^y 


than l>y an architrave. This double-storied col¬ 
onnade separates a central aisle with a clere¬ 
story fram two side aisles,, the whole being 
roofed with wood covered with lead. Such in¬ 
teriors resemble those of Greet temples with a 
wider main aisle (Fig, 13'7). 

The basilica first built by Maxcniius and 
deciicated by his successor Const antincj offers 
an excellent plan and elevation of the later 
vaulted type (Fig, 23S). It divides into three 
sections: a main able and two side aisles. The 
central aisle had three coffered groined vaults, 
the side aisles, at right angles to this central 
vault, being strong enough to withstand its 
lateral pressure. The basilica here show'n had 


stniclures such as the baths and iiasilicas. All 
their builders strove to create interesting, ex¬ 
pansive interiors, well lighted imd ornate. I'hua 
they stand as the first buildings spcrcificalJy 
designed to please the large groups of jieoplc 
who daily frequented them, 'Fhcy form the 
necessary^ link bctw^cen the more ancient struc¬ 
tures and the Christian church. 

Thf Affh of Titui. The idea of a ceremonial 
porlai Or gateway originated as far back as 
the Neolithic age. The Romans seem to have 
taken the idea from the Greeks, who built such 
pxirtals in Hellenic times. Like the primitive 
people of the north, the Romans erected colossal 
memorial columns also, such as the column of 
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Trajan, still standing in that micro's Forum. 
Between the Forum and the Colojseum, on the 
Sacred VVay, stands an arch erected by the 
Roman Senate and the people, a-o^ 81, to com- 



Fia. 23'5.—Plan dT the Baths af DtocicUan, 1 , theater; 
2, caidartum; 3, tcpidariiim; 4, fnfpdarium; ped'- 
Biylc; 6, Cold swimming pnal; 7^ sudatoriiini Or JaM- 
nlcoin (itenm baih); S, warm bath; 9, LablioMm (open 
salon); 10, ephebcum (salon); 11, library. 

memnraie the victory of the Emperor Titus 
over the Jews in Palestine (Fig. 239). 

In the >Vrch of Titus the capitals and orna¬ 
mented comieclLke architrave act as base for 
an Ionic frieze. Above thLs a still richer project¬ 
ing cornice emphasiz^es the division between 
the lower part of ihc arch and its high attic 
Storys ThU attic section holds an inscripiion, the 
beautifully designed letters of which are among 
the best devised by the Roman architects. 

The fa^de of the Arch of 'Fiius became a 
classic of Roman architecture and was copied 
many times in antiquity, as well as in the Ren- 
aissanec period and in the 19th century. Its 
proportions and aesthetic intent deserve par- 
tieular study. Never again did triumphal portals 
achieve so fine a balance of parts, or sculptural 
decoration appear so w^ell fitted to architectural 
design (Fig. 265). 

The lower story of the arch is designed in a 
sqtjarc; diagonals thrown across this square 


give a center point at their intersection upon 
which the semicircle of the arch may be con¬ 
structed with a diameter equal to one-third 
the length of the base, whieh also equals the 
width of the side. The attic, ivhlch at one time 
supported an equestrian statue of the emperor, 
mea.surcs about one-half the height of the lower 
square. 'I’his very simpk gcomeiiical formula 
gives the structure a stability and dignity ap¬ 
propriately symbolizing the power of the em¬ 
peror and of the state and the citkens who 
built it^ 

Under the coffered vault the ncUels (Fig. 261) 
showing the procession of she emperor are note¬ 
worthy for their contrasts of light and shade. 
Though illusionlstie, they lack true perspective, 
llie figures on the forward planes bear no 
relation to those on ihc rear wail of the relief. 
The movement of the procession, however, is 
carried out with liveliness and wc find here 
more rhythm than U usual in Rtmian relief 
sculpture. 

Ihr Greco-Roman City Plan. Following the ex¬ 
ample set by Alexander, who is said to have 
planned the city of Alexandria, the various 
Greek tyrants and eolonlaers of the Roman 
World laid out several cities. Nfosi of these 
follo^ved the plan of the prehistoric Terra Marc 
town (Fig. 47, Ghap. III). An architect, Hip- 
podamus, first suggested that a city^ should be 
laid out around a rectangular agora or mar¬ 
ket place with a system of right-angled cross 
Streets. Many cities, including Fricne (Fig. 240). 
Magnesia, Ephesus, and Miletus followed the 
system of Hippodamus and centered around a 
market place bounded by a two-siory structure 
like the stoa of Athens. The Romans adopted 
this arrangement, making the entrances to the 
market place in the form of monumental struc¬ 
tures or gates approached by arcades. In Rome 
the f>ortico around the market %vas joined to 
the basilica and other civic buildings. The 
streets tcrminaied at the forum and vehicular 
traffic could not come into the square. Thus 
ihe forum had ‘Kimew'hat the same meaning for 
a city that the Roman peristyle and tilt Renais- 
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sance courtyard had for the Mediterranean 
houM. Many of the Mediterranean cities of the 
Middle Ages retained these civic centers and, 
in the late Renaissance, rearranged them ac- 


tals, formed by uniting Ionic and Corinthian 
details. Aljove these capitals the architrave 
in three parts supports a jewellike frieze with 
moldings so decorated that they lose structural 



Fto. 236.—Baths of Diocletian. Ixrft, SH-imming pool, and right, tepidarium, showing use in coostruction of side 
barrel vaults buttressing central groin vaults (Paulin). 


cording to the Roman model. The finest exam¬ 
ple today may be seen in the square of St. 
Mark's in Venice. 

The Market Gate at Miletus and the Design of a 
Facade. The gate built by the Romans at the 
entrance to the forum at Miletus (Fig. 241) is 
one of the most interesting and significant ex¬ 
amples of a Roman facade. From the strongly 
functional building of the Greeks the Romans 
removed details, which were then attached ac¬ 
cording to a new scheme of construction to 
heavy, solid, arched walls. F.ngaged columns, 
.such as one may see on buildings like the Colos¬ 
seum, Ijecamc engaged decorative p<jrches, 
without functional significance. 'Fhe intent was 
to create an interesting wall surface over which 
the eye might weave in and out. This cflcci can 
be obser\’ed in the smallest details. 

TTie columns set upon high pedestals, called 
“plinths,” terminate in lacy Composite capi- 



Fio. 237.—Woodm baiiilira of Fano. [Ajter FiVrurtu/, 
Thf Ten Books of Archileettere, translated bj Morgan, Ilarpord 
Untrerrit^ Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 


significance. How' unstructural the entire sys¬ 
tem Is can Ijest be shown by a study of the 
broken pediment over the center niche. To 
throw* full light upon the enshrined statues of 
the em|)eror in the second stor\', the line of the 
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Cornice has been broken in three places^ Like 
the altar at Pcr|tamum, ih\s highly decoraii%'C 
architceiurc, completely alien lo the ancient 
Greek spirit^ jshois'a the influence of the painter’s 



23S.-^BAiu.lif;a rjf Maxentiui and Gcuutantinc, 
A.ti, 306 - 312 , 


art—in this case,^ the art of the scene painter. 
This style;^ dormant throughout the Middle 
AgeSj was re^dved in European architecture 
after the t6th century and railed the “ba¬ 
roque.^' One characteristic of the baroque 
building is that its skyline seen from several 
positions offers a succession of interesting pic¬ 
turesque effects- 

Roman Painting 

TAr Jioman Houff and Its Dfcoratioti. Roman 
painting may best be studied in the houses of 
wealthy citizens on the Palatine or in the 
buried cities an^und the Ray of Naples- The 
old saying, man^s house is his casde^^^ might 
wcU have been Invented by the Romans^ with 
the addition that the Romanes house was also 
the place of his business and his leisure occtipa- 
don. The Roman house formed the center of a 
trade area covering a small city block. 'Hie 
landlord lived inside the block and rented the 
small store*! or booths around the outside. Such 
a house usually had balconies on the second 
story, and often a roof garden, whose plants 


might be seen from the street. In the center of 
the block, the entrance way, or pTothyrutn, with 
its fauces^ or jaivs, was guarded by a concierge, 
who kept Out unw'antcd beggars. 



Fio, 239,—The Arch of Titus, Ranuc, a.o, 81 , iCeil frutti 
the northi^asc 

The interior of the house enclosed tw'o or 
more courts. In the house illustrated here (Fig- 
242), imagine yourself already admitted to au 
or vestibule, waiting for the master, ife 
-Uts at a tabic in the tablirmm^ or :!malJ reception 
room directly ahead, whieh ser^'cs as hb library 
and office. This particular house, one of the 
oldest in Pompeii, is called the House of the 
Faun in honor of the little statue of the dancing 
satyr found in the inipiui'tuif}^ or central pcxsl. 
The opening in the roof of the atrium gives 
light to the rooms, ffelow this aperture the rain 
water is caught in the impluvium, whence it 
IS conducted to a subterranean cistern, llus 
architectural scheme is suitable for a climate 
offering little rain and much sunlight. Notice 
in passing toward the tablinum that the walls, 
which from a distance looked like marble, con¬ 
sist of painted blocks of g/sso or pi aster of Paris. 
Fhis decoration, the earliest (‘^incrustation”), 
Pompeian style of wall treatment, was made by 
the Greek artists, who also built the house. 
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FiC. 240.—Finn of civic center^ Prienc, C, Joo a, agora (rarum)| coiuecralHl >I0a with civic bureaus; f, 
baulcuTcraan (curiH, meeting place of town Council); dy civic allAr wilh Cortimemorntive statues; COVinrcd mftrkct 
suinda;/^ Tempk of Aescuiapiu^ with slaughterhouse; h, civic temple of Aibena; ^ porticotj', great 

aJtar; ii, prop^'laeMm; V, treasury'; gymnasium; theater. Arrangeti on the fide of n hill ; see clcvatian. This plan 
shows the great ingenuity of Greek dcaigncrf, inlKrilcd only in part by' Romans. All itrcels unmarked by steps were 
free for wheeled traffic. {.Afijr Bmnfly) 


After greeting the niaatcr of the hoiLsCp notice 
on [he pedeatnl behind him a portrait figure^ 
modeled in terra cotta, ’which resembles him 
closely and looLs not unlike some prominent 
American. This noble Roman says that the 
atrium was buik by his ancestors over 200 years 
ago* Among other Greek artists they employed 
a craftsman to reproduce in the opus musisum, 
or mosalcj one of the great paintings of the 
ancient world. After passing through the fjor^ 
iLco of the prrisij'Ium, or second atriLim (Fig* 
243)j you will see a great mosaic decoration set 
in the floor (Fig, 244)* It depicts the victory of 


Alexander over Dari us in the battle of the lasus. 
A copy of an older painting by the Greek 
master Philoxenus, of the 4ih Century B.c., 
it furnishes the best e>;taiit example of the 
style of painting connected ’v^ith the name of 
Poiygnotus. 

The itsstraty or small cubes of varicolored 
itiarbie that form the mosaic, are arranged so 
as to produce a tonaJ harmony* Against the 
background of sky, represented in white mar¬ 
ble, the spears of the W'arriora form an interest¬ 
ing pattern of brown and black* The skilLTuI 
portrayal of Alexander advancing with his 
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Grwjks from the left cniphasix« the vigor of such as columns, porticoes, wbidows, and vistas, 
the thrusting spears, and the anxiety of Darius, arranged with perspective, cast shadow's, and 
looking back with troubled e^-cs as he turns to almost naturalistic eulormg. 
flee in his great chariot, is convincingly de- Our illustration (Fig. 245), from the Villa of 



—Market gateway frOrn Milctui. of Ornlxfitr LrnA.) 


picicd. The txxlies of horses and men arc ably 
foreshortened, although the scene does not sug¬ 
gest depth because of the flatness of the back¬ 
grounds This mosaie diflens from later Roman 
w'ork and from our O'wn in lacking depth ex¬ 
pressed through color. It is interesting to note 
that the Romans thought such a representa¬ 
tion suitable for a floor. 

The Second Pomffeian Siyle and the Development 
oj PfTipeciive. After the austere first mural style 
of \vall decoration, a second style w'as invented, 
or perhaps imjwried from Alexandria, in the 
1 St Century b.c. This the Romans deemed espe¬ 
cially fitting for smaller rooms. 1 1 was called the 
"architectural" or “second Pompeian” style. 
*rhls scheme attempted to give an illusion of 
spaciousness by using architectural tnembers, 


Fannius Sinistor at Boscorcalc, a small tow'n 
near Pompeii, shows a part of a wall in the 
second style. At first glance, all the lines of 
buildings, w'hich retreat from the picture plane, 
Or front of the wall, appear to converge at some 
common vanishing point. Here for the first 
time W'c can study that artistic trick know'n as 
“linear perspective.” The lower lines of the 
niche and the lines of the w'alls on each side of 
the altar seem mtjst of them to converge in the 
altar. So far, the perspective is correct; but the 
receding lines of the canopy above the statue 
that stands in the shrine beyond the altar do 
not converge as they should at a vanishing 
point on an imaginary' line behind the altar. 
The illusion of perspective faihi in this detail. 

Tt may be difltcult at first to sec exactly 
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where the error lies, since most of us are not 
familiar with the laws of perspective drawing. 
Discrepancies will lx? fell, however, though 
they nuiy not be noticed. The composition of 



Fto. 242-—Atrium, Housr of the Faun, Pompeii, with 
wall paintinft in first style, 2nd century b-c. Beyond, 
looking through the tablinuin, appear twx> colonnaded 
courts, the perist>’Ies. {CmtUsy of Hammerton, Wondns 
of I/it Past, G. P. Putnam's 

the entire wall holds together because of the 
fact that the two side parts stand in al)solute 
balance with relation to the third—the larger 
center area. Our attention is more attracted to 
the strong vertical lines of the two rounded 
Ck)rinthian columns of the niche, which arc in 
correct perspective, than to the small houses 
in the rear, whose perspective is incorrect. 'I'hc 
long receding lines of the porticoes in the upper 
part of the side panel within this strong vertical 
framework also help to nullify the effect of the 
small discrepant lines. The large design of the 
panel thus dominates the smaller details. .Actu¬ 
ally, the small, irregular details lend a certain 
contrasting element of interest to the whole, an 
effect heightened by the gay color scheme. In 
addition to this, the 20th-centur\' mind has Ixr- 
comc accustomed to incorrect perspective from 
seeing pictures by Picasso and other latter-day 
painters. 

A study of the diagrammatic sketches of a 
tiny vignette from a house in Pompeii (Fig. 
246) will make clear the laws of linear perspec¬ 


tive. The sketch on the left is the original; the 
one on the right shovs's this same sketch cor¬ 
rected according to the laws dcvelof>ed by the 
latc-15th-ccntur)' Florentine masters. The first 


e 


Fia. 243.—Plan, House of the Faun, a, proihyrum; 
b, atrium with impluviiim (0; c, tablinum; d, first 
peristyle with impluv-ium (i); e, lecond peristyle with 
garden; /, exrdra or reception room with .Alexander 
mosaic; g, shop. Other rooms shown include bedrooms, 
kitchens, and dining and service rooms. 

law states that all horizontal retreating lines 
must converge in a common point on the hori¬ 
zon line, knowTi as the vanishing point. The 
Greek painter .Agatharcus probably had knowl¬ 
edge of this law. It is cited by the Roman archi¬ 
tect Vitruviu.% but did not reach the majority 
of Roman painters, and there is no indication 
that it was in general use before the Renais¬ 
sance in the Western world.^ In the Pompeian 
vignette, the objects in the distance are smaller 
than those near by, but not all the horizontal 
lines converge at that high fjoint indicated by 
the lines of the mole in the distance. 

The Romans develo|xrd their architectural 
style of painting almost to the point of |>erfcc- 
tion, and then proceeded in another direction. 
Tlic>' began to work out the law of color per^ 
spcctii'f —that is, the illusion of distance in a 
picture brought about through color rather 
than line. They carefully ol>scrved the colors 
of distant sea and sky and painted the heavens 
near the zenith dark blue, grading down to 
pink or orange tones near the horizon. Shadows 
cast by objects were studied and used to in¬ 
crease the illusion of spaciousness. In this way 
there developed the style of painting known as 
illusionbm. 

The Third and Fourth Pompeian Styles. I.atc 



irnru.^:Lj 

cn*'.£, 
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* In Clhina, however, n early as the 12lh century the artists of the Sung dynasty had mastered the problems 
of perspective. 
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Fkj. 244.—Aki^ndcr mowic, Battk gf luiUj Houk of thg Faun, Piojtipcu, 2iid ccntujy fl.t:. {Courutjt tj Leick- 

Canvgir.y 


Fic. 245.—Powpcian wall dccpraiion, vtoond jiyle. Villa of FoimJtu Sindaior, Boacunrak, SSO-aSO b.c, {CmU^ irf 

Afttrepaiitan Afuttit/n ^ .4rf.) ^ ^ 
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In the 1st century' of the ChrLstian Eraj jwst 
Ijefore the dcsiniciion of Poniix'ii, two other 
styles of painting seem either to have grown 
from the second architectural style or to have 


Fm. 2^^.- — 1^1, vijjnftlc from house in Pompeii 
with incorrect pempecuve; right, same skeEth Corrected 
accotxiing t(i laws of true penpci^dvc. 

i>een iinjiurtcd from Asia Minor or F*g>"ptr The 
third, or ^*omaic/' style (Mg. -^7)^ which may 
have come from Pergamum^ created flat de¬ 
signs on the surface of the svaJIs. Columns were 
blended Vt-ith the wafl plane and shadtnvs cast 
by projections discarded; the ItEtear-perspective 
effects in many cases were rcvcTsedt Mytho¬ 
logical subject matter was frequently used^ 
Much of this work showK the greatest aesthetic 
refinement. 

From the second style develo|>ed also the 
fourth, or “intricate,*^ styJc+ This strove for an 
aesthetic effect without architectonic structure* 
The columns, large and heavy in the begin¬ 
ning, have become jevvellike candelabra, and 
fantastic houses display delicate l>afconies hung 
with garlands of flowers. 'I’hc small panel pic¬ 
tures arc held tti place by tiny chains, painted 
on the wall. The pictures varj,' in type; the 
ilJusionistic represent space and atmosphere, 
others 5how purely decorative flat scenes. Fly¬ 
ing cupid.^E, or piiUif nyruphs, and satyrs arc 
{tainted with hasty, short brush strokes between 
jeweled borders on black I>ackgn3unds- The 
walls were sometimes poiLshed with wax so that 
they appeared to have a porphyxv’ surface. 

Rraiiitic Pantl Painting and ihr Dci'fiopmrnt of 


Light and Shadf. A painting of the 1st century 
afser Clirisi, from a house in J [ercuJancum, a 
town near Pompeii, offers a line example of the 
realUiic Style (Fig. 240)* It depicts Hercules 



Fic. 247,—11)11x1 or Dmat? style of wall dmiirtltiotl. 
House oTMcsor, Pompeii, 30 B.C.-A.D, 60. Elements from 
fourth or intricate style Lu border 


finding his son Tclephos in the motintains of 
Arcadia* The little scene of Tclephos witli 
Hercules and the hind appears on the coins of 
Pergamutn. Flcrcules, as represented here, al.so 
can be found on the sculpture of the Altar of 
Zeus* The reader will remember that this 
sculpture was called “painterly,” or “baroque.” 
It was suggested that the whole altar repre¬ 
sented a paintcr'^s conception rather than that 
of an architect or a sculptor. In this panel 
painting the sculpture of Pcrgainuni has come 
into its own a-s colored light and, shadow upon a 
flat wall. Unfortunately, we must study the 
composition without its original color, which 
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was 30 toned that il blended all the part:?, fW 
Zeuxis* color U said to have done. AH pjcturcs 
in color reproduct'd in black and white are es¬ 
sentially raisilica lions of the truths for pictorial 



lure directs our attciHion from one rich detail 
to another. The R-omanj as wc have seen from 
the philosophy of Marcus Aurdiufi at the head 
of the chapter, enjoyed contemplating the 



KiC, 248.—Left, Hcrrulci and Tdephos, wall palntmg, Hcreu^ittrum, alxnuA.n. 50 (Mapka MiueLim). {Ciiurlfij 
aj L/Kh.) Right, chiasmk compoutitm scheme later cmplo^'ccl by baroque maalcm. 


unity depends not only upon rhythm and deco¬ 
rative quality^ but also upon the tonal unity of 
colors. This color scheme was not unlike that 
of the boy in Fig. 251. 

Notice the geomeiricrd scheme of eomposi’ 
tjon on which (he painting is based. This con¬ 
sists of two diagonal lines, one e.xtending from 
the lower right front toward the left back¬ 
ground, the other from the right background 
toward the left foreiground, 'IhLs chiasmatic 
scheme rcscirt!>!es that of the metope from 
Olympia that shows Hercules cleaning the 
Augean stables Chap. VllI). In the 

metope, however, the diagonals lie simply on 
the flat surface instead of reircaiing into the 
painting, as :he>' do in this Homan work. 

All the forms have a ’veiy' definite plasde 
quality that is due to their being modeled in 
light and shade. 'Fhe linear design of the pie- 


pan leu lar. Soon he w'ould paint the little, inti¬ 
mate detail of fruit and drape^ry for their owm 
sakes. Nor has the artist been content to give 
us a mere surface rendition. Rather, he has 
tried dclil>craiely to force our attention into 
the depth of the picture. The more one studies 
the su|Terb details, the more will he fjccome 
convinced of the [licuire's dramatic richne^w. 
Such work comes close to the baroque style of 
ihe late Renaissance. 

Enstfm and IlW/mi Styles in Roman Ari'nhrif. 
No clear, straightfonvard picture of generuJ 
tendencies during the 1st and 2nd ccniuries 
after Christ Ls p<issiblc, for by this time travel 
between the various parts of the Empire had be¬ 
come greatly facilimtcd, and local schools con¬ 
tributed their artistic psycholonjiies but losi their 
own particular individuality. .Mthough the pic¬ 
ture of hfcreulcs shows pcculiariiies conneetlnjg 
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it with the town of Pen^amum, for example, it 
was actually painted near Pompeii and its dis- 
tinedy sculptural style suggests definite Hel¬ 
lenic origins. At the lime of its painting, a 
journey to the Roman border town of Dura in 
Syria would have disclosed artists |x>rtraying 
the human figure in a flat manner not unlike 
that of the ancient Egy'piians; while most con- 
temp>oraneous Elg\'piian painting, influenced 
by Greek ideals, had grown to resemble that 
of Pergamum. 

Thus, although we cannot speak of an East 
and a West in Roman art, in almost every* 
Roman town there lived some painters who 
saw in terms of substance or rounded form, 
and others who thought in terms of flat design. 
Since these two ways of seeing never completely 
fused into one .style, we cannot s|)cak of a Ro¬ 
man style as we do of a Gothic or Ghinesc. Still, 
these fresco paintings of I>ura (Fig. 249) might 
be studied as the Ijeginnings of Oriental paint¬ 
ing. 'Fhe paintings depict a group of priests 
and the family of Cxinon, the wealthy man who 
commissioned the work. A pattern of flat color 
areas, arranged rhythmically as in the earliest 
Greek painting, is here used without cast shad¬ 
ows or surface modeling. 

The picture de{>ends for its cflectiveness upon 
the way in which the purplish-pink color of the 
architecture in the background connects with 
the same color in some of the dresses of the 
figures in the foreground. These figures appear 
as part of the color pattern, rather than as indi¬ 
viduals. Here we see the beginning of that 
movement in art which secs the human being 
as part of an integrated, colorful, but flat, pat¬ 
tern of existence. Egv'ptian art stood one step 
nearer a primitive conception of life, which sees 
objects next to each other but rarely combined. 
It shows the human figure either as part of a 
system of writing or as a free-standing object 
definitely separated from the background and 
isolated from other figures. 

The rhythmical composition of the Dura 
fresco diflers significantly from that of the Ruvo 
maidens (Fig. 180, Chap. X'lII) with its dis¬ 


tinct movement from left to right. In the fresco 
a much more subde movement is only slightly 
suggested by the |X)sition of the feet and the 
gentle sway of the figures toward the right. 



Fig. 249.—Fresco painting. Dura, 2nd century a.d. (?) 
(CourUsr of OrimteU Institute^ Unityrh^ CAiro^o.) 


Here we have the prototype of the rhythmical 
arrangement found in many of the Byzantine 
mosaics three or four centuries later. The em- 
pltasis on the outline draw'ing of the details, to 
the detriment of sulMtantial form, reminds us 
of the Egyptian wall paintings. 

While this art was cvolv'ing in Roman Syria, 
the West w*as working out from similar Egyp¬ 
tian origins the style and philosophy that made 
man the center of the universe. Hellenism took 
an interest in pointing out cause-and-effect re¬ 
lationships and delighted in dramatic ar¬ 
rangements of human figures with allegorical 
meanings. 
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Cities of ihc Roman Lmpire, sueh as Antioch 
and Alexandria, which stood near the borders 
of the East, possessed many artists w’ho Huctu- 
a ted between the two philosophies—the practi- 



Fhi. 250,—E^ptian pirl portrayed on mMffliny CMe, 
2nd ceniury A.D. {Deirtiil MuMuiil). {Cimrte^ oj Delrail 


cal HeUenistic and the mystical Eastern, ’fhe 
result w^aa an Individuaii&ttc an development, 
and the same diversity of styles that we find 
today in the modern world. 

Thi Iilujiom.siic Technique fn Roman Portraits^ 
Twx> painted heads in wax or encaustic taken 
from mummy cases of Znd-century Alexandria 
will help to clarify this fact, 'Ihe portrait of the 
w'oman (Fig. 250), although showing a [tersoti 
of obviously Eastern origin, represents the work 
of a master who held certain of the Hellenic 
ideals. The modeling of the face makes it stand 
Out from the background; the raised torque 
with the locket, around the neck, adds to the 
illusion of depth. .Ajround the hair and under 


the jaws, on the other hand, the shadows Tjlend 
with the background, as the flesh docs also, 
and the robe at the right is definitely lost in 
gray. The intent is toward substantiality, al¬ 
though the color pattern resembles the Ori- 
cntal. Here, then, the two styles have fu.'scd. 

The jjortrait of the Greek boy, Eutyches 
(Fig. 251), reveals a different combination of 
Oriental and Hellenic elements. The artist 
scents to have gone out of his way to make the 
face and the robe apjxrar flat by the very' heavy 
outlines with which he has cut up the surface 
into a scries of flat spaces. The right ear of the 
boy is shotvn as From front view', the better to 
fill the space at the left. This comhinaEion of 
several points of visual view typifies Oriental 
design. On the Hellenic side, the modeling of 
the eyes, nose, and mouth u stronger even than 
in the picture of the V'.'Ornan, and the face dofti 
not blend with the background. 

Actually, it is possible that the same man 
might have painted these two pictures, either 
at different stages of Ivis development or, if he 
were a truly eclectic artist, w'lth only a w'cek 
Ix!tween the two. Mctroptvlitan life, with the 
vast amount of activity it offers, tends to stimu¬ 
late e.xpcrimcmation w ith the different styles at 
hand. This c.xpcrimental habit of mind led to 
the jproduction of a few great masterpieces dur¬ 
ing the Renaissance. How'cverc.'cperimentation 
w'hhout adherence to some ideal results in shal¬ 
low vinuosity. We have seen how all styles fuse, 
approximating complete unity in such a great 
genius as Phidias, llie Romans attained no 
great aesthetic vision^ Roman life W'as not con¬ 
ducive to the creation of prophetic original 
work. 

The Dectiopment oJ t-Andxape Painling. The 
fitst landscape painting in the modern sense of 
the term came from Alexandrian Greek masters 
of the 3nd century' b.c. Examples of this Alex¬ 
andrian landscape work appear in wail paint¬ 
ings of the second Pompeian style. Several 
houses in Rome, also, from as early as 30 b.c. 
pncserv'c evidence of such painting. It is in 
Rome, rather than .Mexandria or Pompeii, 





Fid. 25 U —FVKTlrail uf lilt Freedman Eutycho, 2d Crntiiry a. piai tiled in 

tncAiUlit; piF;Tntnt mixed in wttn. {Mtlrapultim Mnsfrim af dfl,) (Ciwrtfiy tyf 
AttUnpoHlan cf .Irl’ 
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that the art of landscape painting came into ing toward an expression in plastic form of the 

full bloom with the famous frescoes called the grandeur of nature, could never completely 

landscapes, found in a house on lose the idea of the greatness of man. The great 

the Esquiline, and the frescoes from the Villa Greek Colossus of Rhodes, one of the seven 



Fio. 252.—Wall pMunting, Villa Albani, Rome, c. 20 a.c. {CourU^ ^ Ltsch.) 


Albani, c.xecuted during the reign of .Augustus 
(Fig. 252). 

The Roman, much more than the Greek, 
interested himself in nature for its own sake. 
With Vergil, Horace, and Pliny, he learned to 
perceive such beauty in natural scenes that 
Longinus, the Greco-Roman philosopher, de¬ 
vised an aesthetics around the idea of natural 
beauty, which he called “the Sublime.” 

In the landscape of the V'illa /Vlbani the 
human elements form but a small part of the 
whole. Distant objects appear slightly smaller 
than those near by. Yet, in the rendering of 
values, no perspective depth has been given. 
Instead, the entire picture forms a pattern of 
colors, composed of scpxarate elements appear¬ 
ing against a gray background. Certain weak¬ 
nesses occur in the rendition of single objects. 
'Fhe large sacred tree with its attendant wor¬ 
shipers in the foreground seems less substantial 
than the bridge and the arch in the middle 
ground. The cow on the bridge stands out as 
sharply as the cows in the foreground. Every¬ 
thing, including distant hills and temples, ap¬ 
pears to float in space. The Greek mind, grop- 


wonders of the ancient world, could not suggest 
the sublime quality of nature as well as a tiny 
landscape painting could do. 

Although antedating them by 400 years, 
these Roman landscapes parallel and to some 
degree explain the works of the Sung dynasty 
in Ghina. Possibly the Chinese developed their 
landscape rolls from contacts with this very 
style taken from Alexandrian landscapes. The 
Roman landscapes differ from the Chinese in 
that they lack rhythmical sweep, which b to 
say that the Chinese, working on the problem 
several hundred years more, dev'elojxxi a com¬ 
position form that the Romans probably would 
have reached had their culture not been 
destroyed. 

The Roman Interest in Still IJfe and Genre. 
Among the many wall paintings of Pompeii 
and Rome appear examples of genre—idyllic 
bits of landscape with little children or amorini 
engaged in various occupations—and group¬ 
ings of fruit and flowers. The latter are known 
as “still life.” Figure 253 shows an example of 
such still life composed of several peaches and a 
glass bowl of water. One can find no reason for 
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swch a painting other than the semate joy in 
beholding the ripe fruit or the sparkle of the 
water in its crystal container. The composition, 
haphazard as it seems, contrasts strongly with 



Fio. 253.—Pompeian wall painting, Ut century a.d. 
This copies the wooden panel painting called the Xenion 
giv-en as a banquet favor (Naples Museum). 


the works of still-life painters in the 19th and 
20th centuries, whose productions attempt sig¬ 
nificant arrangement of the objects. For the 
Rotnan artist there could have been little more 
than primitive joy in the recognition of the 
objects, in the rendering of surfaces, or in pre¬ 
senting a harmony of color. Hence, although 
this picture shtws the same aesthetic faults as 
the Roman landscape, still it points the way to 
a type of work which was to become |X)pular 
after the Renaissance. 

Roman Sculpture 

Roman artists who desired to copy the old 
Greek scidpturc produced figures in the so- 
called Neo-.\ttic style. The poses invented by 
Polyclitus and L>'sippus were used for stat¬ 
ues of Roman athletes with heavy, over-de¬ 
veloped muscles. Within this Neo-Attic style 
there dcs'eloped an archaistic tendency, c%i- 
denced in figures such as the .\rtcmis from 
Pompeii (Fig. 254). 


Bflntfd Archeusm in the Artemis from Pompeii. 
This statue was found in the house of a wralthy 
Roman, who probably prized it highly Ijccause 
it suggested lx>th the Greek culture and more 



Fio. 254.—Archaistic Artemis (Diana) from Pompeii, 
25 B.C. {jCotatesje oj Leich.) 


realistic Etruscan origins. As a further develop¬ 
ment in the spirit of the Etruscan sculpture, it 
furnishes a remarkable example of the aesthetic 
effect that occurs when two artistic styles have 
not become completely fused. Details, such as 
the arms, the feet, and the flesh of the face, are 
realistic, showing a relatively complete knowl¬ 
edge of sculptural form. The position of the 
fingers on the hands likewise {xissesscs the deli¬ 
cacy associated with late Hellenic work. Con¬ 
trasted with these details, the folds of the 
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draperies have been made to appear archaic, 
with a rather stiff geometrical quality in their 
design. At one place, however, where the folds 
of the chiton break over the advancing foot, 
the sculptor betrayed h*is kno>vledge of realistic 
drapery. 

This figure bears a likeness to a numl)er of 
works done by a goldsmith, one Pasiteles, who 
had turned sculptor. This man perfected an 
invention in technique copied from Lysistratus 
(Fig. 217, Chap. IX), which enabled him to 
achieve the greatest realism. He modeled his 
figures in clay, first building up the mass upon 
an armature, or w'ooden cross, shapxrd so as to 
get the most lifelike posture of the limbs. After 
completing the model in clay, he covered it 
with a piaster-of-Paris mold, probably made 
in sections. Into this mold he poured more 
plaster, making a model, which was then repro¬ 
duced in stone by a process called “pointing,” 
from a Roman term puntelti (nails). The most 
prominent parts of the figure w ere marked with 
nails on a block of marble, and the excess mar¬ 
ble was chiseled away or cut with a stone drill. 

LaU Attic Realism. The archaistic element in 
the Neo-Attic school headed by Pasiteles, like 
all such attempts in art to copy an outmoded 
style, was destined to prove unfruitful. Roman 
sculpture advanced by concentrating on the 
literaiy' element in late Greek art until it dis¬ 
covered that realism praised by Marcus Aureli¬ 
us. A figure like the Old Market Woman from 
Miletus (Fig. 255), probably late Greek in 
origin, shows that a love of the genre with a 
quality of pathos suggested by Aristotle could 
lead to a production that has power to stir one 
emotionally without being overdramatic. l*hc 
old woman, bent over by the weight of her 
basket, reaches out as though to offer some of 
her wares for sale. All the drapery lines con¬ 
tribute to the feeling of age and weariness in 
the ancient body. Despite this, her form is not 
infirm nor has the realism been driven to the 
point of making her look decrepit. The strong 
lines in her face and the modeling of its forms 


give her a touch of youthful energy which 
vanquishes the effect of the wrinkles. This 
union of vitality and age calls to mind feelings 



Fic. 255.—Old Market Woman, 2nd century ».c. (?) 
Height about 4 feet (Metropolitan Muieura of Art). 
(JOantesjf oj Afttropoliian Museum ej .in.) 


of contentment without sadness, for such is the 
effect of robust old age. 

Tbe superb torso of a \’enus found in the 
Tiber (Fig. 256) b one of the most completely 
satisfying sculptures of antiquity that have 
come to light. The long lines of the drapery 
ro'cal and yet conceal the human form, which 
seems to grow as though p>art of some natural 
plantlike beauty. The heavy folds of drapery 
around the feet lend to the lower part of the 
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figure a columnar quality akin to that of the 
most ancient Attic style. Yet there is no trace 


Fkj. 256. — Venus Ccnctrlxf?), School of Arccsilaus, 
after Alcamann or Callimachus, c. SO B.C. (Therme 
Museum. Rome). 

of archaism in the carving. Out of this base, 
which is met later in Gothic art, the folds hold¬ 


ing up the lower part of the figure grow natu¬ 
rally into a human form. 

Here is a mature conception without sophisti¬ 
cation. It will stand comparison with the best 
of Oriental and Gothic sculpture and seems to 
present a union of qualities that will be noted 
again in both of those styles. Like certain ele¬ 
ments in Roman landsca|)c painting, it points 
to the fact that Neo-.-Xttic sculpture, if it had 
not been terminated by the decay of Roman 
civilization, might have reached something like 
the most mature Renaissance w'ork. This figure 
stands midway bctw'cen the Gothic Nuremljcrg 
Madonna (Fig. 376, Chap. XIII) and the 
Athena I^emnia (Fig. 189, Chap. VIII), and is 
not unlike the Oriental Kwan-Mn (Fig. 434, 
Chap. XIV). 

The Realism oj Portrait Sculpture. In studying 
the 400 years of the development of Roman 
sculpture, one gains a lasting impression that 
form, design, and comjxjsition wrre all sub¬ 
ordinated to a single central purpose—the por¬ 
trayal of character. The Roman artist w’as not 
interested in character in the ideal, however, 
nor in any one idea of character. He sought to 
portray the actual appearance of men whose 
personalities liad taken on individual traits, 
w'heiher high or low', good or bad, strong or 
weak. 

The realism of the Roman sculptor has been 
unjustly called photographic; but the photo¬ 
graph lacks the form and completeness of 
characterization that arc possible to sculpture. 
It sees only the outer man, unless the photog¬ 
rapher has turned painter and erased or added 
certain lines. The eye of the sculptor, on the 
other hand, has the assistance of his whole 
thinking mind, which consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously evaluates the sitter. The Roman sculp¬ 
tor, as we know from art critics of the time, 
followed Aristotle in holding that his work was 
never purely natiural but a reinterpretation of 
nature. 

The head of the old man, sometimes called 
“Cicero” (Fig. 257), in the Boston Museum, 
might well have been a sculptor's terra-cotta 
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Fio. 257.—Portrait of Roman, 1st century a.c. Terra cotta (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston). e/ Museum ^ 

Fine Arts, Boston.) 
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model for reproduction in marble.^ If the por¬ 
trait is not actually that of Cicero, it ought to 
be. The corners of the lips, pulled down as 
though by a certain sophistication, perhaps 



Fio. 258.—Portrait of Augustus from Prima Porta, 
c. 13 B.c. Height 6 feet 8 I 4 inches (Vatican Museum). 
{CourU^ Ltuk-Carnegif,) 


pjessimbm, reveal the type of man we know 
Cicero to have been. The set of the jaws, also, 
seems to indicate the qualities found in his 
letters. 

From a technical point of view, the sculptor 
arrived at his effects by keeping the big mass 
intact wnth good sculptural form, while draw¬ 
ing a certain number of wrinkles upon the sur¬ 
face. The hair he hastily indicated with a fesv 
strokes in clay attached to the crow'n of the 
head. Modeling in terra cotta must be all of a 
piece to be successful; that b, the mass of clay 


must be kept moist until all the parts are added 
with clay of the same consistency. Then, with 
quick strokes of the knifelike modeling tool, the 
sculptor may undertake careful surface draw- 



Fio. 259.—Relief from Ara Pacts Augusd, lS-9 b.c. 
Height about 5 feet (Rome Museum). {CottrU^ of 
LfseJi^amrgu.') 

ing. These strokes show here in the wrinkles on 
the brow', and particularly in the e>'clids, whose 
sharp edges stand out against the softer flesh 
forms. There b no better w’ay of rendering flesh 
realbtically than in the warm pink terra cotta, 
on which can be laid a delicate tint of color 
mixed with oil or wax. 

As the Romans, like the Etruscans lieforc 
them, used tomb cfhgies, there grew up a great 
demand for portraits. So general and so strong 
was the pride in ancesir>’ that no house was 
complete without ancestor portraits. 

Thf Combination of Greek and Roman Sculptural 
Ideals in the Statue 0 / Augustus. The sturdy, manly 
body of .Augustus from Prima Porta (Fig. 258) 
carries a strong head, endowed with the genius 
of the statesman. The portrait b idealized some¬ 
what in the posture of the body, copied perhaps 
from some earlier w’ork of the school of Poly¬ 
clitus or Scopas. The pose shows a balance of 
strength and vitality. The decorative ceremo¬ 
nial character of the breastplate associates the 
personality of the emperor with hb position as 
the deified head of the state. An earthly repre- 


* The terra-cotu roodcU of ArccriUus were held more valuable than the finished work of his contemporaries. 
In an age when \*irtuo 8 ity u prized above craftsmanship the unfinished sketch, with all its suggestive power, 
recei\TS a high valuation. 
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scntative of his patronj the stin-god Apollu^ members of ihc Julian familyled by allegorical 
Augustus Imperator stands resplendent in shin- figures, moves fonvard to worship the goddess 
ing armor, hU right arm rabed as though com- of peace. It includes several ideal bed portraits 
mauding his army. His faccj showing a little of of the Julians. At the ^vcst stands a section 



Fig. 260 .—Dionysus Relief, c. lOO d.c. {Coarit^ of Bniisk A/iurwn.) 


the cares of age, has become ennobled by his 
exalted office and he seems alxive the vicissi¬ 
tudes of mortal fate. Histor\', of w'hich he is 
already a part. Is portrayed in the reliefs on his 
cuirass, w^hose figures arc for the most part 
recognizable as pcrsonihcadons of e^'cnts per¬ 
taining to the glory of the Empire J 

Th/ Ijist lTtfhi€i\ce£ qJ thf Afo-AHti: m 

Hi-lm Pads Pdif/s. Roman relief sculpture cul¬ 
minated in the great altar erected by Augustus 
on the Campus Martius after he had brought a 
measure of peace to the newly founded empire. 
This monumental sculpture on a wall enclosing 
the altar, called the Ara /Vb was com¬ 

pleted in 13 B.C+ The panels both inside and 
Outside show^ the various scivuces that the im- 
|H‘rial hou.se of the Julians had rendered to the 
state. A procession of Roman statesmen and 


devoted to Tcllus (Fig. 259), the great earth 
mother, who appears with tivo attendants. She 
is not unlike ihc mountain goddess Arcadia in 
the I lain ting from Herculaneum. In her lap lie 
the fruits of her abundance; behind her stand 
the wheat blossoms, the flowers of the earth. In 
the addition of these details from nature the 
Romans show iheir difFerence from the early 
Greeks. 

Roman Sculpiure wiiAoui Gfffk In/Iutri^rs. .Schol¬ 
ars particularly interested in pointing to the 
continuance of Greek ideals in Roman art in¬ 
sist that the Augustan relief arc still too Greek 
in style to be considered Roman. Even the 
Dionysus relief in the BriiLsh Museum (Fig. 
260), despite its landscape and architecture 
iivhicli link it wdth the second Ponijwtan style, 
appears Greek to their eyes. For these scholars, 


* 'Die German scholar Amclung, ki Titf Afuffiems tf hoi given on excellent dnenplion of ihia statue. 
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thctrulyRoman work adorns ihc Arch of Titus ccllencc that the cameo technique, as in the 
(Fig. 261), the colunrms of Trajan and Marcus case of the Portland vase (Fig. 262), could be 
Aurelius, and the .Arch of C<onstantinc. To this applied to a cheaper material. Hence w'e hnd 
author, these final works of the Roman develop- these ideal figures, copied f>crhaps from old 



Fio. 261.—Relief from Arch of Titm, The Spoils of Jerusalem, a.d. 81. {CourUsy of Lesch-Carwgit.) 


ment appear to differ not in kind, but simply in 
quality, from the works of the Augustan age. 
Hence, we shall select the cameolike Portland 
vase, the sarcophagus of Constantine, and the 
|)ortrait bust of Commodus, as examples of the 
final stage in sculptural desTlopment. 

Thf Portland Vase. During the .\ugustan age 
the art of cameo carving reached its highest 
degree of excellence. The desire for a colorful 
contrast in relief sculpture that would make it 
approach more closely the condition of paint¬ 
ing found its medium in striated agates and 
conch shells, whose various levels could be 
carved so that a layer of w’hite would show 
against a layer of dark. .Mmost priceless, such 
cameos could lielong to only a few favored in¬ 
dividuals. The art of glassmaking, however, 
had by this time reached such a degree of ex- 


Greek vases, seated in a landscape composed of 
rocks and trees. Tltc refined spacing of the 
white bodies against the dark background 
almost transcends anything devised by the 
Greeks. The rendition of the tree with its 
fronded foliage bespeaks the painter’s rather 
than the carver’s technique, but the drapery 
lacks the rhythm found on Greek vases. The 
illusion of advancing and retreating planes, of 
darkness and light in the structure of the rocks, 
is the most .significant feature of all Roman re¬ 
lief carving. While the Greeks in their relief 
sculpture always kept their planes separate 
from one another, the Romans endeavored to 
unite them, thus producing the effect of well- 
modeled painting rather than of well-designed 
sculpture. 

The Constantine Sarcophagus and the Baroque Ef- 
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Jtct. The Constantine satcophsigus (Fi^. 2G3) 
demonstrates the clfect of relief carving v%'ithout 
definite planes as carried to its final degree of 
development. 'I'he design lacks all Inner con¬ 
tinuity. The total effect of the struggling mass 
of Romans and Gauls is that of a rich Jewelry 
pattern^ interweaving not only on the surface 
but back into space. For the classical scholar, 
the Constantine sarcophagus stands as the de¬ 
generate Roman ending to the Greek relief 
style. We shall later hnd that the Renaissance 
artists used it, or similar pieces, as a model for 
their compositions- 

The Bust of Commodtis and the Degentrutitift of 
Classicai Ideals.. The dominating literary temper 
of ancient classical art crtticLsm judged the 
formal values of an art xvork in terms of its 
spirit. Wie have seen that assoctational and 
formal values appear to be inseparable. The 
bust of Couimodus (Fig. 264) may be taken to 
illustrate this. The man represented was the 
insane, degenerate son of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. The artist has balanced the bait of 
this cmpKrror, w^ho fancied himself a reincarna¬ 
tion of Hercules, upon a tiny, fragile base, 
which makes us tremble for the stability of the 
piece. The jcvvellikc decorative effect of hair, 
lion^s skin, club, and pedestal so dominate the 
whole that the attention is dratm from a face 
which, studied closely, reveals no trace of no¬ 
bility, All character lines have been erased 
until the features are as nearly expressionless 
as possible. A portrait must he built around a 
character. Lacking a character, the artist can 
only Suggest the fanciful appendages of office. 
This artist has done more. Wlihoui knowing ii, 
he has suggested the fickle quality of the man 
and the resulting instability of an empire about 
to be destroyed. 

Music in Rome 

The Romans played the same part in the 
development of classical music as in that of 
sculpture and painting. They adopted and en¬ 
riched with new instrumental effects the music 


of the Greeks, while their philosophers, inter¬ 
ested for the most part in returning to the simple 
melodics of the earlier Greeks, condemned 
w'hat they considered a decline in the art. Save 



Fics. 262,'—Pordaixl vase, Ist century a.q, Hrighi 
about 10 inches, rf British .tfujrurn.) 


for the historian Pliny, no critic had a good 
word to say for tlie colorful effects produced by 
the Roman virtuosi. With the exception of (he 
ivatcr organ—a magnified set of Panpipes at¬ 
tached to a chest of air filled by hydraulic 
means—the Romans devdojjecl no new instru¬ 
ments, They used pipes and trumpets, the harp, 
and the lyre. Music from these instruments 
accompanied theatrical performances, the or¬ 
gan l3eing played during a pantomimic dance 
rather like our ballet. 

The only devdopmcni over early Greek 
music took place in the 2nd century after Christ, 
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when the Emperor Hadrian endeavored to re¬ 
vise the earlier forms. At thii lime two Greeks, 
Mcsoinedcs and Dionysius, composed several 
hymns with more interesting melodic patterns 


critics. He defined at length the function of 
each, but held that the last class included 
the greatest musiciaiu. The patteni of titought 
set by Boethius in his Critique (tf Aitist'eal Types 



Fia. 263.—Con^tantixK Sarcophapn, Battle f>f Romans and CauU, a(»ilt A.D. 300* Marble (Thcrtnc ktusomn, 

Rome). (C7oNrtf^ of 


ihan those of earlier oomposiiions. .Another at- 
icitipi to revive the old Creek mutic, which was 
by the Emperor Julian in the 4ih century, 
brought fonvard no new development. Ehjr- 
ing Roman times many treatises appeared on 
the art of muiic. Plutarch, AEypius, and Dio¬ 
nysius of Halicarnassus, all wrote theoretical 
discussions. 

The Place of BtunAius in tfir History of Music. 
A study of the irritings of the late philosopher 
Boethius reveals a richness and depth of mu¬ 
sical understanding astonishing to those who 
believe that the ancients had MitJc notion of 
the aesthetics of music. His works indicate 
considerable knowledge of the cHieniiais of 
harmony and include as well a tremendous 
mass of theoretical material covering the inter¬ 
relationship of emoiional states. For Boethius, 
whose thought follotved patterns set by 
thagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, three classes of 
musicians exist — performers, composers, and 


seems to have Influenced the great Romantic 
composers, such aa Wagner* Berlioz, and Schu¬ 
mann, all of whom strove to unite performance, 
com[xisitionj and critical analysis. The greatest 
scr\,uce of Boethius to posterity* how'ever, lay in 
hia careful recording of the Greek modes. His 
manuscrlpuf, available to medieval scholars, 
scn-cd as a source of continual mspiration in 

the early devclo|jmeiil of European music* 

% 

Aesthetic Philosophies in 
Roman Times 

During the 500 years* development in aes¬ 
thetic philosophy which elajjsed between the 
W'ritings of Vitruvius in the Isi century and 
those of Boethius in the 5ih, we may' perceive a 
formulation and summarization of all previ¬ 
ously discovered principicj. The early Romans 
Stressed the pragmatically tiscfuj and formal 
values of art, while later men interested them- 
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sdves in a quasi-psychological examination of 
assoc iational vaJucs^ Take a brief survey of the 
contributions of Vitruvius, Plby, Dion>'sius, 
Plutarch, Longinus, and Plotinus. 



Fio, 264.—Bust of Cominodws, abom a.d. 190 (Palazxu 
dci Conservaiori., Roimc). of Lrsch.'^ 


are also formulae for othicr arts, some philo¬ 
sophical discu^oit, and notes on city plans. 
The third and fourth books describe the build¬ 
ing of temples and the four orders of archi- 



Flo. 265.—ClompoGitc order of the Arch of Titm, ajj. 
91. {DtetiMR^ fttm Institutf tf Ffoxt; (OUrtr^ of iimvsTd 
Vnipersi^ College Aishitatifre.) 


I'Vfrwti'iij and thi IdfoU etf Viirusius 

PolJiOj the architect, was born in 64 n.c. .M- 
though he was a mediocre \Nxitcr, his collection 
of the aesthetic formulae of Greek architects 
played an important part in the dcvelopmcm 
of architectural theory', not only through the 
Middle Ages but in Renaissance and modem 
limes. Of his ten books, eight have to do with 
the ma terials and principles of building, includ* 
ing city planning, and two with war and time- 
measuring machines. 

In the first two books, the education of the 
architect and a list of materials to be used in 
building occupy most of the space, but there 


lecture, lUted as Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Ck>mpositc (Fig. 265). The fifth and sixth have 
to do with plans and arrangements of civic 
buildings and private houses. The seventh con¬ 
cerns wall painting, which held a position of 
great importance in Roman life. The eighth 
supplies an essay on the water supply. From 
the matter-of-fact pragmatic formulae of Vitru¬ 
vius come most of our ideas on the aesthetics 
of architecture. "^ITicse formulae may be summed 
up in the ancient dictum of Socrates that a good 
house is a aseful one. 

Four Cttikt on the Vaim of Color m Pnintlng^. 
With the nse of illusionistic painting came an 
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increasing consciuiuness of iht iiTiporLance of 
color as an aesiheiic factor. Of the Roman 
critics^ hovvcvcfj only Plutarch dared suggest 
that color had great value, lie \sTOie that 
drawing Avas inferior to colodngj which Stimu¬ 
lated the mind, creaiing a greater seasc of 
illusion. The judgment of Plutarch arose from 
nu joy In color phenomena as such^ but from 
the simple aesthetic formula of giving pleasure 
through recognition. Vitruvius and Pliny sug¬ 
gested that only the common people could be 
emotionally stirred by bright colors, such as 
purple. Dionysius of Ifalicamassus, writing in 
the 1st ccniur^'j described the manner in which 
light and shade with rich eoLoring lent emo¬ 
tional power to the works of contemporaneous 
painters. 

Classical aesthetic theory, on the whole, de¬ 
manded of the painter simple color schemes, 
compased of four primaries, such as we have 
seen in Egyptian painting, and perhaps modi¬ 
fied by some neutral covering tone* These colors 
were to be applied so as to enhance, rather than 
detract from, the delicate Line drawing and the 
signiheant silhouette. 

PkilaslTatus ajid thf; Atsihittes Insptftd Cuta- 
position. A Greek philosopher, Philosiraius, 
living in the 3'rtl century a.c., connects a litilc- 
notiecd passage from Aristotle with the pro¬ 
found critical system of Lonpnus* Phiiostratus 
first suggested that the imitation of the ideal 
need no longer be the sole end of an. .^rt might 
function by stimulating the imagination. This 
doctrine, like the Stoic doctrine of regeneration, 
shifted the emphasis fro'm the purpose of a 
work of art to its innate power to stimulate 
action or thought without regard to ends. From 
300 B.c. on, aa we have seen, artists tended to 
self-expression rather than to the expression of 
generally accepted social ideals. 

Philosiratus, who belonged to the semimys- 
lical cult of the Neo-Pythagoreans, prepared 
the way for fxjnginus and Plotinus. Longinus, 
as a follower of .Aristotle, strove to unite the 
formal and the inspired associational values of 
art. Plotinus, as a Neo-Platonist, strove to de¬ 


rive all art from a mystical vision of an ideal 
beauty^ 

Ltrngimis on the Sablimf. Although T^nginus 
interested himself particularly in the literary 
arts, his system may be applied to the critical 
analysis of all other art forms. His hve sources 
of a lofty literary' style serve equally as the 
Sources for a lofty pictorial or sculptural crea¬ 
tion. The seeing eye, the well-coordinated hand, 
the mind gifted with psychological insight, ail 
lend tone not only to the words of an orator 
but also to the inspired brush of a Rembrandt 
and the chisel of a Michelangelo. 

The first |>oi(U of the treatise of Longinus, 
that the artist of genius is Iwrni and not made, 
also holds true for all the arts. In ihc last analy¬ 
sis the great conception in any art can be ex¬ 
plained only in superrationai terms. Given this 
genius, however, one may improve U|X)n it by 
properly handling not only Hgurc-S of thought 
and diction, but aUu planes of color and light 
and shade. The aesthetic aims of .Stxiratcs, 
Plato, and .Aristotle stopped with beauty. Lon¬ 
ginus asked for more. But the Sublime of Lon¬ 
ginus is one with the **supcrbcautifuP' Beauty 
of Plotintis, who came after him. 

The Souues of ihf Subtimt. The somccs of the 
Sublime, says Longinus, are five, the first two 
of which arc indespen.sable and are gifts of 
nature or inherited traiLs, rcj^mbhrig Plato’s 
“inspiration,’' without Avhich the poet can 
never enter the gates of the temple of art- The 
first lies in the ability to create an atmosphere 
of magnificence or grandeur; the second, in an 
inherent dramatic power that enables the artist 
to arouse the enthusiasm of his audience. On 
further analysis one can see that they have tO' do 
esseuiLally with a-ssocialtonal values. 

Tlie three other sources of the Sublime cor¬ 
respond to formal value.?. Tlie first of these, 
Avhieh lx>nginus calU “amplification,^* requires 
that the anist master the u.sc of figures of speech, 
or the "metaphors” of .Aristotle. Next, he must 
express himself gracefully, that is, W'ith ap¬ 
propriate rhythms, so that his style will be 
elegant and decorative. Then, he must know 
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how to construct each sentence so that h has 
value in and of iiiiclf. Last of alJ^ the artist 
must be able to combine harmoniousl)r all 
these elements. /Vs these plants have great 
significance in the judgment of any art, whether 
literary or spatial, we shall follow Jjonginus’ 
analysis more closely. 

Grandeur, according to Longinus, arises from 
the union of Plato*s ideal of the ultimate good 
with a conception of the tremendous scope of 
nature. He cites a number of passages in Ho¬ 
mer's Itiad to illusirate its epic sweep and to 
show that the poet conceived Ixsth his gods and 
his heroes in heroic proportions. 

*^l’he inherent dramatic pwiiwer of a great 
artist to isw'ay his audience arises in his ability 
to find the proper actions or circumstances to 
fit a given subject and then to combine them 
skillfully in one prodiietinlu Some people have 
such clear, frciih vision, coupled vi'iih unified 
powders of exfuciwion, that they bring out in a 
flash w'hat the less gifted may take hours to 
express, Longinus quotes a dramatic poem of 
Sappho's to show how- the poetess makes us fed 
both the grandeur and the horrors of love. 
From! our vantage point of time we may cite 
appropriate passages in Dante, Milton, or 
Shakespeare. 

Ampti/Ying Factors in tin IPcrA of The 
first of Ixinginus' formal valuesi, amplification, 
consists in building up a number of figures of 
speech, one upon another, until they reach a 
climax. The great artist, one who inherits the 
sublime, will instill a quality of grandeur even 
in the figures he uses. Longinus contrasts sub¬ 
limity with amplification in a comparison of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. Demoathcncs, the 
Greek orator, had a way of uttering every 
sentence with such force and strength that it 
seemed to strike whatever lay before it like a 
thunderbolt. Cicero's oratoiv', on the other 
hand, resembled a conflagration in which many 
little fires breaking out in different places build 
up to one great flame. 

Longinus saw very significantly that, al* 
though a great artist engaged on a work of 


epic proportions may make mistakes here and 
there, he has a grandeur of stroke or sweep of 
imagination big enough to outtveigh hLs mis¬ 
takes, The '^^charming" writer, on the other 
hand, may have a numi>er of what Longinus 
calls "beauties," which arbe from undcrsiand- 
ing al] the roles, but he w^ill never reach [he 
Sublime, for he lacks quality of thought. 

Factors of Grace^ Elrgance^ and Demration. The 
second of Longinus’ formal vahies con.iist of 
qualities that he charactcri^:es as elegance, 
graeCf or decoration, all of which have to do 
essentially with Ijalance and rhythm. Longinus 
noticed that, while human statuary might have 
fine proportion and measure, which lend it 
elegance and grace, it could not simulate 
natural grandeur. The nonspatial literary and 
dramatic arts which, like landscape, could 
depict the infinite stretches of natun:, need an 
aesthetics of the .Sublime. VViiere grace, charm, 
and elegance are to be considered, an aes¬ 
thetics of beauty, with formal values, would 
suffice. Under an aesthetics of the Suhllmc, the 
principles of l>eauty need not always bold, for 
Nature creates defects and apideals through 
her contrasts, Ixinginos noticed that, since we 
are all human, we value the simple unity of 
fonnaJ values w'hich constitutes beauty. We 
may, Kowe^^'cr, impute to Nature a more com¬ 
plex unity, like that of a harmonious musical 
composition. I his thought led him to a con¬ 
sideration of the phenomenon of rhythm in 
speech. 

The last source of sublimity derives from 
harmonious sentence composition. I Icanng fine 
notes in music, we feci almost as though some¬ 
thing mox'ed within our minds, and we want to 
dance. A note by itself has no significance, but 
the changes of melody, the harmony of chords, 
and the symphonic arrangement of parLs can 
greatly please, Longinus speaks of the cadence 
of language and attempts to analyse the vifay in 
which the Word sounds m one of Demosthenes's 
oratjons gained effeetivcnes.'E by arrangement 
in proper rhythmical sequence. 

HL final plea is for a greater harmony of 
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formal parts, suggesting proper assoclaiionai 
images. This means that for Longinus, as for 
Aristotle and Socrates, the quality of appro¬ 
priateness constitutes the criterion for excellence 
in art. 

Alixai^ria anti OfifrUal /nJJuenus in Homan Afs- 
tfifties. The greatest sLngEc inHucncc upon Ro¬ 
man artistic creation and aesthetic thought 
came (hum the fertile nitneis nf the Rgypiian 
artists and critics in the centuries following the 
birth of Christ. In Alexandria, where jVfrican, 
Asiatic, Greek, and Roman thought eomhined, 
aesthetic criiicLsm reached a refinement similar 
to that later achieved in the sy'stetns of Hindu 
and Chinese philosophers. History prcsenls 
some evidence that .Alexandrian thought could 
even ha’ve had an influence on the development 
of Chinese and Indian philosophy. 

Many late Greek scholars taught in the great 
Library school founded by Ptolemy Soicr, 
around 285 b.c. Its 532,803 volumes w^ere dis¬ 
tributed Ixitwccn a building called the 
Mum” f^^home of the muses'"^) and the temple 
of Scrapis, a late Egyptian teachcr-god. The 
chief librarian was a priest of one of the gods 
Isis, Osiris, or SerapLi. Under his direction, the 
great learning from Greece and the ancient 
Orient, later transmitted to the Romans, be¬ 
came a function of the priestcraft. This tradi¬ 
tion was inherited by the Roman Catholic. 
Church. In ^Alexandria, Euclid and Archimedes 
worked in mathemaiicji and Aristarchus revised 
many of the ancient Greek texts. There, also, 
Plotinus., one of die greatest follmvers of Plato, 
living around a.d. 200, developed the NeO“ 
Platonic schcol of philosophy. 

In the philosophy of Plotimis, the idealistic 
fruits of Greek culture and the ancient Onenlid 
religions gradually united to form a complex 
of thought infiuencmg the development of the 
Christian religion. This thought pattern, which 
underlies Christian mysticii^m as Vi'cll as the 
Hindu aesthetic philosophy, demands a slight 
appraif^l at this pointy for it came to play a 


great part in European aesthetics during the 
Middle .Ages. Since the thought of Plotinus 
presents great dilhculty for the beginner, it 
must be presented in a schematic form. 

Plotinus^ jU^ruifen of Pfanty. In his essay on 
beauty, which occupies the eighth book of 
his fifth Enrifod, Plotinus unixes most of the 
thoughts on the nature of art discovered by 
Plato and Aristotle when they were in their 
most Ionian or DIonysiac mofxls.. As a religious 
follcnver of Plato, he conceived beauty and 
truth as sjTionymous. For him, as for Keats, 

**lk‘auty is truth, truth beauty^’—that is all 

A'^c knuw on earth, and all ye need to know'. 

Plotinus was practical enough to recognize, 
however, that unless beauty or tmth, presented 
through man’s representational art, could affect 
our senses, most ordinary' mortals could gain no 
vision of it. He formulated an idcoplastic posi¬ 
tion by maintaining that the arts do not limit 
thcmselveH to the simulation of objects seen, 
but may he “derived from that ideal reason in 
which the character of all objects is horn,"^ 

PlotinNs' Explanation of Aritiiie CrfuiioTK Fol¬ 
low! n.g the above line of reasoning, probably 
suggested by Aristotle, Ploiinus concluded that 
the ariLst could create new things by perfecting 
or changing the appearance of the old. He 
reasoned that, just as Phidias represented the 
god Zeus w'iihout having any physical likeness 
of the god Ijcfore him, so all the great creations 
of beauty—whether the beauty of Helen or of 
Aphrodite herself—must arise in some ideal 
image or quality from the divine Creator. Ac¬ 
cepted by the Christ!an Church Father, Augus¬ 
tine, this w'as to become the dominant aesthetic 
philosophy for the medieval artist until the 
Renai.wancc, 

Like Plato, Plotinus placed the artist-philos¬ 
opher in a favored position as a primary recip¬ 
ient or high priest of the divine vision. TTiis 
“supcrbeautlful Beauty” was something like 
“the Sublime” of Longinus. Plotinus obser^'es 


' Plotinus, FdgAih Basi of Fi/tA EjouhA^ tobulaled by Kentwth Sylvjui Ctuhrie, courtnv of Geontc Bril & Sons. 
I,Td., Londen, 1918. 
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that something happens to the artist as he Is 
creating a work of art. He apparently starts 
svith material under his hands; this takes form, 
and gradually a human appearance—a por¬ 
trait, a ciiaracrierj a soul—stands where before 
iras only dltorganized material. Further, Plo* 
tsnus obsejr\'cd that ihb creative exercise worked 
belter if one put himself en rappofi with the 
concepts of goodness and beauty. He wrote that 
^^for the reception of the divine illumination, 
silence and a cessation Chf ali mental energy' are 
requisite, then the soul goes out alone to meet 
the alone”—'a most signiheant jisythological 
observation, for no one while awake is mure 
completely detached from hLs surroundings 
than the anLst in the moment of creation. 
Although Plotinus left no writings on formal 
aesthetic values and little on associational and 
use values, he did discover a neiv value or point 
of view from which art could be studied and 
appreciated, one which lias come to lie widely 
recognized in the 20th centuiy'. This fourth 
value we might call the “expressive” value of 
art. It may be defined as that value which 
tmphasi^^cs the degree of release or Jielf-objcc- 
tiheatlon gained by the artist as he creates. 
This approach to an may be called the “intro¬ 
spective psychology” of art. Aristotle with his 
theory' of catharsis, as we ha^'e seen, noticed the 
effect of art upon the spectator. Plotinus first 
noticed the cfTcct of creation upon the artist. 
This constitutes his own great contribution to 
the study of art. He recognized artistic talent as 
derived not from an aberration, as seme 20th- 
centurv' psychiatrists think, but from the in¬ 
herent reasonableness of the divine Creator, 
who has endoivcd man with artistic creative 
gifts along with hU physical creative pmver, 
Phtinus^ Idra of Ecstaiy. According to Ploti¬ 
nus, the artist must seek to lose himself in 
contemplation of the divinity. He ^^Toiet “If 
the souPs gaze hi piercing enough she finds the 
object she contemplates wiihin herself; thus a 
nuin possessed by a divinity, whether Phoebus 
or some muse, may contemplate this dKdniiy 
within himself.” In the Middle Ages, when 


artists W'crc completely educated and embraced 
by the ideology of the church and the formal 
aesthetics of their separate art guilds, this 
mystical philosophy led to superb creations. But 
in the late Roman Rmpire, when artists were 
slaves; or during and after the Renaissance, 
when each artist became a law- unto himself; 
and in the 20th century, when artists may be 
afflicted by war psychoses, the Neo-Platonio 
aesthetics could be taken not only as; a philo¬ 
sophic warrant for antisocial Bohemlanism, but 
also for the creation of childish, primitive, and 
often netirotic fantasies. 

For Plodnus, suicide was an antisocial escape 
from life; art, a mt)re social escape. From this 
aspect of Plotinus^ thought has arisen that 
ntodern idea of art which many egotistic artUls 
use as a warrant for a complete rejection of 
other social duties. The aesthetic philosophy of 
Plotinus, although it may lead through an un- 
in iclligent romanticism to a complete egotistic 
disregard of others, in the hands of a social 
and formally trained person can lead to the 
creation of works of art that not only please but 
inspire. The wTitings of Leonardo, Michelan¬ 
gelo, and Goethe abound with sentences from 
the ihoughi of Plotinus. The Chinese artists and 
the artists of the Western world all recognized 
within themselves this aspect of Nco-Platonic 
philosophy. 

Oriental Inflarncej an the Aesthetics of Muiic, 
The writings of the Xco-PI a ton is is and Nco- 
Pyihagoreans indicate the Qnenialiaing Alex¬ 
andrian influence on Roman music. The two 
my-sticai schools suggested that good music con- 
sista of a divine harmony, defying all formal 
analysis. Following Plato, they considered 
music the most spiritual, because the least tan- 
gihlc, and therefore the most worthy of the arts. 
I’hey named music, along with religion, philos¬ 
ophy: 3nd rhetoric, as the free arts, while 
painting and sculpture were considered servile, 
a div'ision w'hich persisted throughout the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. 

Ttie final stage in the my.sdcal development 
of the aesthetics of music was reached by a 
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Syrian, Gamblichus^ who Ih-cd around a,d. 
335. Thii wriicr aasociaied specific melodics 
\siih ihc various gods, like the leitmotif's of a 
Wagnerian opera. Gamblichus assumed that 
on hearing a given melody the wtirshi)>cr be¬ 
came conscious of the presence of the deity. 
This Oriental concept of the use and power of 
mtisic resLs upon a linn i>sychological basli, for 
distinct melodies, associated in our minds with 
patriotic, religious, and recreative occasions 
we have experienced, have the power to excite, 
comfort, or quiet us. If we had been educated 
It) associate 77jr StaT-.?pfingifd Banjifr with Zeus, 
instead of with hU eagle, and Amfrica with 
Athena, rather than with the Goddess of Lil)- 
criy, the melodies wouid actually have the 
power to bring to mind pictures of those deLties. 

Summary 

The Romans in the days of the early Republic 
showed some capacity for original artistic crea¬ 
tion, particularly in sculpture and the drama, 
insofar ax these had Etruscan and Latin origins. 
First absorbing and then absorbed by Greek 
art, the Roman aristocracy used its artists as 
slaves and their productions as a veneer of 
culture. Its great civic structures, the trlumphaJ 
arches, batlis, basilicas, and aqueducts, united 
this veneer of the Greek styles with great 
vaukctl halls and arches built of concrete. 
Fainting, under the Romans, advanced be¬ 
yond that of the Greeks, with a greater kno%vl- 
edge of pcrsjsectivc and the u.se of the landscape 
vbta- a symbol derived from nature. The Ro^ 
man’s interest in detail led to his depiction of 
still life and genre. Seeking an aesthetic philos^ 
ophy to justify his secondhand artistic taste, 
the Roman adopted rhe thoughts of Plato and 
Aristotle as seen through the eyes of their mys¬ 
tical follow'crs. The Romans codified aesthetic 
formulae or else developed a highly individ¬ 
ualistic acsthede mv-stieism. "The most enlight¬ 
ened Roman, at his best, had an cndydopedic 
mind, stored with data about art and a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of aesthetic formulae only 


partly understood and digested* These for¬ 
mulae, the ultimate aesthetic position possible 
to ancient man, may be thus summarised: 

Tht A^sthftic luhniluiw^ /rent The 

social philosopher Oswald Spcngler differen¬ 
tiated among three philosophies of life, which 
he called Apollonian, Favistian, and Magian. 
’'Fhcsc eorresjMnd to three of our four aesthetic 
types—the Classical, the Gothic, and the Orien¬ 
tal The fourth, or primitive, consists, of the 
undifferentiated energy of a new race before it 
has created a definite philosophy of life during 
that i>eriod of time when its art, although rich 
and exuberant, remains strong only in use and 
fortnai values, without rich associational pat¬ 
tern, such as growls up tvith the development of 
culture* By the end of the period of expansion 
in the Roman Empire, ancient man had dis¬ 
covered all these typc-ii, and from them, as w^e 
ha%^c seen, there had gro^vn a numlicr of ways 
for judging the excellence of art. 

To the primitive, the chief values of art were 
cither physically useful, as in the case of the 
teehnoinorphic patterns growing out of mami- 
facturc, or else quasi-religious. Thai is, he con¬ 
ceived the work of art as lotemistic or fetishisde. 
In his playful moments, ivhen he had any 
leisure time, the primitive artist undoubtedly 
enjoyed the manipulaiion of material for its 
oift'n sake and the rc.'iuJtlng discovery of pleasure 
able formal values* 

In Egy pt, where the forces of a religion allied 
to the cults of the Underworld sirotigly in¬ 
fluenced the development of a style, the chief 
emphasis was placed u[)on (jcrmanence* Ab¬ 
stract forms, lines, cones, and planes became 
the formal values appearing mo-st desirable; 
and in the graphic arts, particularly, flat areas 
of color limited by heavy black lines seemed the 
most pleasing decorative effect* 

In contrast to Egyptian culture, which de¬ 
veloped the Idea of i^erntancnce as the highest 
aesthetic value, stood the culture of the Meso¬ 
potamians, w'ho sought an expression of force 
and vitality as most enjoyable* The Mesopota¬ 
mian culture also gave rise In its palace archi- 
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tccturc to the beginnings of a structural 
aesthetics or functional ism built around the 
arch and dome as spacc-cnclostng paitcmst 
with an arrangement of exterior building forms 
expressive of interior arrangement* This devel¬ 
opment was on a most elementaiy or primidve 
sealeji howeverj and fax from the eventual de¬ 
velopment into the Faustian Gothic, on one 
hand, and the Magian Bvvantjnc and Peniian 
domed architecture, on the other* 

The Greeks, Inheriting primitive Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian habits of thought, valued 
above all else the character of man as a think¬ 
ing individual capable of creating fr>rm from 
matcriaL Their architcciurcj Rculpiure, and 
painting wrought patterns associated with the 
underlying thought that the Eg^-ptian and 
Me^iputamian patterns of thought could be 
brought into a state of equilibrium within the 
individuaU Hence, Greek art achieved an al¬ 
most perfect triangular balance between formal, 
associational^ and useful values. This balance 
accounts for w'hat is calle<l the ‘*l3eauiy** of the 
classical style. In achieving ficauty, the Greeks 
unconsciously, at first, and then consciously, 
through their philosophers» gave expression to a 
number of artistic formulae, which have be¬ 
come centers for the various muuds of aesthetic 
thinking used by the critics of the 20ih century, 
Briefly, these arc as follows: 

Socrates held that anything appropriately 
useful, anything expressing emotion through 
action, or anything which inculcated virtue, 
was bcatitifuL 

Hu pupil, Plato, inherit Inga II these thoughts, 
added to them the idea that genius and a vision 
of the ideal beauty were, uccessaiy^ to achieve 
the bcautifuL 

0 / alt Formw/ar. From the un¬ 
known Egyptian sculptor came the formula 
that anything was bcauEifuI that consbied of a 
pattern or arrange raent of planes, cones, and 
cubes* 

Stressing the Socratic and Platonic dogmas 
that beauty must produce desirable social 
effects, .\ristotlc modified their definitions of 


character by pointing out that the portrayal of 
base actions might effect a catharsis, or purging, 
of the emotions through empathy. Further, 
Aristotle considered that there must be an 
orderly pattern or arrangement of actions 
around some central theme, with a proper 
relationship and proporiion of the parts to the 
whole. j\ristotlc also noted the elements of 
musical inicrw'eavc or rhythm as necessary^ for 
unifying the emotions after they had been 
aroused. This last constitutes the theory of 
S|>ecifijC form* 

By pointing to the significance of the par¬ 
ticular or characteristic, *'\ristoilc opened the 
w'ay for the Roman philosophers to Stress real¬ 
ism. Both *\ristodc and Plato at times held that 
an could be an imitation of nature, but both, 
maintained that only the representation of the 
ideal could l>e beautiful. 

*\’ot contented with achieving a l>alance of 
values in the realm of spatial arts, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and .\ri5t0tle strove to define beauty anti 
harmony in the temporal arts of drama and 
music. Dominated by the ediical ideal of educa¬ 
tion for i>erfect citizenship, all these thinkers 
stressed the value of art as an effective medium 
for education toward inner harmony and outer 
conformity with the ideals of a perfect city-state* 

Longinus, striving to unite various aspects 
of the theories of Aristode and Plato, dL-scovered 
a new need in the creation of his philosophy of 
the Sublime* The representation of Nature out¬ 
side of man, uniting with the aesthetics of 
specific form from Aristorle, and the Idea of 
imaginative genius, discovered by Plato, formed 
the basis of Longinus^ philosophy of the 
■Sublime. 

Carried forward by Stoic philosophers, who 
stressed the characteristic, and ev'eninaJly cx- 
pJained by Plotinus in terms of the complete 
loss of sclf-consciousness as the artist created, 
there developed the Ortental concept of artistic 
ecstasy. 

It might well .seem as though the ancients, 
having discovered practically all possible moods 
for aesthetic thinking, w'ould suffice for an 
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Pio, 2664—'Head of Satyr^ tbc Agora^ Atbeiu> 3rd teniury a.d. (CiBur£tijf Lalii Sht^ OKd thi ATiMrutai Schaei at 
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anaK-isis of modem art styles* This is iroe to 
some extent if '^'e consider making only an 
elementary analysis; but it is 3vell to notice 
that all the aits^ with die exception perhaps of 
music and the drama, U'cre vistiaJi^ed and on 
a static plane. In other words* the Eg^-ptian 
idea of permanence dominated the ancient 
world of art insofar as it came under the Rosnpii 
ideal of stability and order. A few' outlying 
districts, such as Scythia* the Euro|>ean borders 
of the Empire, and northern 5yTia*had in them 
the germs of an artistic style—the Gothic— 
which w'as to value the element of motion in 
the arts over the element of pennanence (Fig* 
266). This style eventually reached its highest 
expression in the northern art of Gothic build¬ 
ing* the world dramas of Shakespeare and 
Goethe, the music of Bach, Beetlioven* and 
\Vagner, and the 20th-century' an of the mo¬ 
tion picture. New combinations and inventions 
of aesthetic thought arose with new formulae 
for explaining not only the Beautiful but the 
Sublime, as this other style developed. 

The final development in art look place after 
the 19ih century, when the Classical and 
Gothic conceptions of the highest aesthetic 
values united in a world art that approximated 
closely the Magian acsThciic formulae, Tlicsc 
formulae, as w'c shall see, developed out of the 
late Greco-Roman philosophies of Longinus 
and Plotinus, at the hands of the Indian think¬ 
ers* whose transcendental philcwiophy closely 
approached the condition of Platons thought, 
and the matter-of-fact Chinese, whose philos¬ 


ophy is essentially Aristotelian. Projecting our 
thought into the future* wc ne^Hi an analyst of 
the Gothic, Indian, and Chinese contributions 
to art in order that the creative minds of the 
future may develop a suitable w'orld style and 
the philosophers* a final formula in which the 
BcautEful and the Sublime, the static and the 
dynamic elciiieius may unite. 
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CHAPTER Xf 


Early Christian and Byzantine Art 

ThMC ihingt r then knrw atA, d.nd [ loved ihcse 
lovi'CT bcauttcit, and I was sinking to the vety dcpttis, 
and to my friends 1 said, we lave anything but 
the beautiful? What then is the bcautirul? and what la 
beauty? What is it that attracts and wins us to the 
thinfts we love? foe unless there were in them a grace 
and beauty,, they could by no means draw u) unlo 
them/' And t marked and peixeis^ that in bodies 
themseK’CS, there was a beauty^ tom their rnrmtnig a 
lOrt of whole, and af^ain, another frUm apt and 
mutuat correspondence, as of a part of the body with 
its whnie, or a shoe with a fooli, and the likcL And this 
constderation spnrang up in my mind, out of my inmost 
heart, and I wrote *‘on the fair and fit/' I think, two 
or three books. 

'^Co^t'EsiONs OF St, Avat-Tjmsfp''' 


T his passage from the Confessions of St. 
Au^ufttne better than almost any¬ 
thing else the aidtudr of the early ChrLs- 
tUns on n:iaiiers of aesthetic intcresu .Augustine, 
like Plotimts, believed that *'hc who achieves 
union r\ith the ullimate benuty is from himself 
set free.” The "ultimate beauty” was^ of 
course, the “highest good” of Plato—intangible 
thought so universal that it could not be de¬ 
picted. Such mystical goals could be best de¬ 
scribed, perhaps, in some realm of ecstasy or 
through the speaking in strange tongues at 
Pentecost. Although the Christian acknowl¬ 
edged that God as a spirit w'as the highest good, 
he could also accept the lesser spiritual beauty 
of the body of God, manifest first in the Son, 
then in the church. The human being, as part 
of the church, which the theologian calls the 
body of Christ, had his Biting and projjer place, 
so that every individual might be said to have 
a beauty in kind, relative to his effectiveness 
in the church. 


Historical Backgrounds 

The history' of the rise and development of 
the early Christian spirit in art should be a 
fascinating one for the student because it is still 
Lncomplcie. Each year brings fresh archaeolog¬ 
ical discoveries from the treasures of the Vatican 
and the ruined monasteries of Egypt, Syria, and 
Turkestan. Naturally these fresh discoveries 
raise many questions, and scholars do not agree 
on all the details. 

The chief question still raised in discussing 
the origins of Christian an is that of the relative 
imponance of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem as centers for the dispersion of defi¬ 
nitely Christian art objects. Whichever city was 
preeminent, we know it is possible for Christian 
art to liavc sprung up in many places simul¬ 
taneously. The disciples of Christ carried his 
teachings over a wide area. Paul and Barnabas 
were sent to Antioch, which had been the 
home of the phystetan-disciple Luke. Legend 


1 From Edward B. Puxy'i traiuUtiai) of iht ConfeiMiav vf St. Augusline, P. F, CoUicf &. Son Corn New 
York, 1909. 
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say 5 that Sit. Peter, accompanied by his secre¬ 
tary St. Mark;f who is said to have founded the 
church at Alexandria, went to Rome. Si. Jolm 
the Evangelist lived at Ephesus, while Philip is 
said to have gone to Persia, and Thomas 
through Persia to India. 

The early history O'f Christianity in Rome is 
one of p>crsccutLain and suppression. In Persia 
and Syria, however, the nesv sect tvas tolerated 
and by the 2nd centiir>'‘ the gospel had been 
sufficiently accepted as a state religion to allow 
the building of churches in the tow'n of Adia^ 
bene beyond the Tigris River. By the 3rd 
century the Christians had a state church, w^lth 
Edcssa as its center, and had founded a school 
of theology' at Nisibis on the isouthem border of 
Armenia. Tlurrc Ls a record of a baptisterj’s 
having been built there in a.d. 359 in honor of 
St+ flames. The structure had a domed roof 
raised upon a square, after the fashion of the 
old Ass>^rian and Persian palace buildings. 

Though ihe Roman persecution under the 
Emperor Dcciiis, ivhLch ran from a.d. 250 to 
25&, made martyrs of the bisho|3S of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Rome, and Cjirthage, the message of 
Christianity had by that date so gripped the 
minds of the masses in the Empire that most of 
the succeeding rulers followed a |>ollcy of com¬ 
promise, which culminated at Milan in a.d. 
313 with Constantine's Edict of Toleration. 
During the next hundred years the Christians 
iincunsciously incorporated some of the religion 
of the Empire (Fig. 267). That was the time of 
the great councils and the definition of dogma. 

The (Council of Micaea, a.d. 325, promul¬ 
gated the creed that declared J«us to be ‘"the 
Son of Gud, of the Stil>slancc of the I’athcr, and 
CosubstantiaL with Him, begotten not Ixirn, 
eternal like the Father, and immutable by 
nature,” 'Jlic Council of Constantinople, in 
381, proclaimed that the Holy Spirit, sym- 
Ixjiized by the dove, was the third member of a 
trinity. This suggests Plato’s Idea of the soul as 
a triangle, the beliefs of the Cretans and, as the 
dove was the pagan symbol of the mother-god- 
dcss, a normal family relationship. In 431, 



Fig. 267.— Archantjcl Michael f?J, led of Ivoty diplycll, 
4ih century Or Height 16t^ Inches {British Sluteutn). 
{Coartriy tj Lrfsh^CmnriirJl 
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FlO. 2^^.— Coptic Clxrts[f 4 n ftj none frittt? with sharp carving from. Ahnaij Sth oentur^' {K({yplian Museum^ 

Cairo); detail of woolen woven lapcstrj' showing satni killing ilrUgun, 6lh Century {Metropolitan Museum of 
Art); tf Wooden dOor allowing I^t Supper^ 12th ccntiiry; note rhythmical intenveavC or arabesque of human 
hgt^rcs due to Turkish influence (<lcptic Cairo). 


thtt Council of Ephesus dtx^larcd that .since the 
Virgin Marv^ was herself divine and was the 
mother of Christ, ta'Iio ivas by earlier definition 
Godj she 3vas the Mother of God, therefore 
divine. The Greeks came to worship her as 
Itagm Sophia^ or Holy Wisdom. In this ivay the 
feminine member, whirl; is by nature social 
and Insiituiional, came la dominate ^dually 
the masculine element in the Christian religion 
Nestorius, a patriarch of Cunstaniinople and 
a follower of Arius, disa^red with the Coimcil 
of Ephesos, holding that Mary' was otUy ihc 
earthly mother of Christ. He was deposed, hut 
his follow ers ^vcrc accepted in Persia and Arme¬ 
nia and had much to do w Ith the Chrisiianiza- 
tion of the Goths* They then moved eaistward, 
founding monasteries in Turkestan* and evcLt- 
^ St, AiigustitJf: at rjTir time suggated 1r> hi* f-iher Jr 


tually reached China, where by the Tih ceutiiry 
they had persuaded the emjjcror to build 
churches for them. 

In Egypt, which was filled with religious lore, 
the Christians, v^ho were later called “Copts,” 
founded monastle communities in the desert 
I Fig. 2603, b). These formed productive centen 
of religious philosophy, which the developing 
legalistic R-oman Church had to combai. In 
the thesis called “Monophysilism,” the Gopts 
held that Christ had only one nature and that 
in it were blended the human and the divine. 
The Council of Ephesus, on ihe other hand, 
declared that Christ svas wholly divine. A monk 
by the name of Pelaglus, ;vho Ls supposed to 
have been bcuri in Britain and -who had proba¬ 
bly come into contact with the Monophysites 


twfl Tfltgunu, Vol. X, that the true GhrUtian rtltgion had 
Cjcutcd from ih^ very' br^imiin^ of the human race unTil after the coming of Christ m the Iksh, when it hfgan to 
be railed by hii natue. nils belief, nrecpled by the medieval fhurcli, made poniblc the use ofcltincnu not anly 
from the Ohl TtStamenC narrative but apo mrmy ui [he &ymboP frofn Other Oriental cuIm. It may accouHE in part 
for the appearance of the Manichaean battle of the vlrtitcS and viem m the l^^ycboinaclua of PmdentiuB. In the 
Eastern ChristiBn CfiurcU even Buddha was aecepEed as a saint. 
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in the Christian community in Carthage, held 
that the human race as a whole would not have 
to be condemned for the original sin of Adam. 
His followers were active in Christianizing Eng¬ 
land and Ireland before the coming of St. 
Patrick, who represented the Roman rule. 

By the 5lh ccntur>', Christianity in some form 
had been accepted by great numl>ers of people 
from Ireland to Chinese Turkestan, from Ethi¬ 
opia to the steppes of Russia. Meantime, the 
Eastern Rome—Cxinstantinople, or B>*zantium 
—had become its most influential artistic cen¬ 
ter. Into this city came all the stylistic creations 
of the ancient world. There they developed as 
the Byzantine style, unbroken by outside influ¬ 
ences until the 14th century'. During almost ten 
centuries Byzantium sent out to the troubled 
countries of Western Europe her version of the 
art of antiquity, until finally the Empire was 
broken up by the Turks. With the ultimate 
triumph of the Roman Church in the Euro¬ 
pean Renaissance, the humanistic art of antiq¬ 
uity, Christianized, became the dominant style 
for Southern Europe. 

Philosophical Backgrounds 

Christianity combines the democratic ideals 
of the Greeks and the piety of the Hebrews with 
the world citizenship of the Romans as unified 
in the personality of Christ, who lifted men 
toward his own position by saying, “You are my 
brothers; we are all children of one Father.” 
Such a message was easily put into written 
form by a number of Church Fathers, the most 
significant of whom was St. .-Xugustinc. 

St. Augustine was born at Tagaste, a town 
near Carthage in North Africa, in a.d. 354. 
Elducatcd at the University of C.arthage, he 
served hb religious apprenticeship as a follower 
of Mani, an Oriental mystic prophet who 
founded the cult of the Manichaeans. St. .Au¬ 
gustine lived a full life on the pagan model until 
he went as a teacher of rhetoric in the law 
school to the uni%’crsity in Milan. Here he was 
baptized as a Christian by St. Ambrose in 387. 


Eight years later he became the Bishop of 
Hippo in North .Africa and there, greatly loved 
and respected, he spent the remaining thirty- 
five years of his life. Out of this long, fruitful 
period of existence .Augustine left a number of 
theological definitions that helped make Ro- 
nnan (’hristianity the victor in its struggle over 
the differing schismatic s'crsions. It was .Augus¬ 
tine who formulated the doctrine of predestina¬ 
tion, which meant, in short, that God controlled 
all action, that all effect was preceded by a 
predetermined cause. In his kindliness, he sug¬ 
gested the doctrine of “irresistible Grace,” 
which meant an eventual salvation for all man¬ 
kind, and the doctrine of “final perseverance,” 
which meant that God’s will would finally 
prevail. Though they allowed little room for 
free will and for personal predilectiorts, these 
doctrines gave to the orthodox an underlying 
feeling of security in unstable times. The fol¬ 
lowers of Mani and Pelagius could not have the 
same certainty. 

'I’he later Roman concept of a universal law, 
written by .Augustine into his famous treatise. 
The City of God^ enabled the church to function 
as an arbiter over the destiny of nations. After 
the 10th century, first the Catholic Church and 
then the Holy Roman Empire, because of the 
political philosophy of Augustine, were to play 
decisive roles in the histor>' of European 
thought. 

The Genius of Augustine 

Augustine inherited the artistic flair of a 
Plato, the revealing self-anal>'sis of a Socrates, 
and the scholarly, methodical, and scientific 
mind of an Aristotle. He takes his place as per¬ 
haps the first world citizen, the first man with a 
Christian vision of the unity of nations. This 
breadth of view was by no means due to a 
simple, mystical attitude such as is usually 
ascribed to the earliest Christians. In his Con~ 
fesnons, w'hich is the first known example of a 
ps>'chological autobiography, Augustine led 
himself back to the roots of his owu personal 
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Fic. 269. —SymbcAi on early Chrutian sarcophagi, a, Livia Primitiva, 3rd century (?) (Lou\tc); k, central panel 
from the Passion Sarcophagus, 4th century (Laieran Museum); c, representation of the Baptism of Christ, Ravenna, 
6 th century. 


desires. He discussed his early education as 
descrilxrd to him by hi.s mother and hi.s nurse, 
and weighed those elements that had helped or 
hindered his des'elopmeni of character. He 
spoke of his love for one who was not his wife 
and of hb companionship with the young blades 
of the towm while he was sowing hb wild oats. 
Finally, he discussed hb religious experiences 
with the Manicliaeans. As a teacher of rhetoric, 
he had become acquainted with the philosophy 
of Aristotle and in hb arguments with the 
Manichacan priests dbeovered that the latter 
w’ere neither logical nor scientific — a fact which 
led him to look toward Christianity. In the 
life of .Augustine there b e\idence that Plato’s 
idea of the “ultimate good” — a trinity of the 
spirit, mind, and body — placed at the service of 
some great ideal, made him an effective, happy 
man. There b a solid core of the philosophy of 
.\ugustinc in the educational ideals of our 
Christian democracy, where his teachings 
should have their greatest scope. 

The City of God. Because .Augustine was a 
mature man who could visualize the City of 
God, his vvritings were to the development of 
Chrbtian art what the Homeric stories of the 
gods w'ere to the Greeks. In hb celestial city, 
God w’as the ruler; below him as intermediaries 
were first Christ, then the Virgin, then the 
angeb, the saints, the body of Chrbtian wor¬ 
shipers, the unsaved, the animals, and finally 
the Spirit of Darkness himself, who w'as obedi¬ 
ent in the end to the law of God. llie city was 


like the ideal of a world-w ide Rome, with God 
as emperor and Chrbt and the V’irgin as inter¬ 
mediaries in a final judgment (Fig. 471, Chap. 
XV). 

St. Augustine’s analysb of beauty, with which 
thb chapter l)egan, show's, as do other quota¬ 
tions from the Confessions and the City of God^ 
that he considered the highest lieauty to be one 
with the highest goodness. Within the plan of 
Grace descending from the source of all good¬ 
ness, there w-ere various stages of beauty; there 
was even beauty in bodies by themselves, 
though thb was not of as much value as the 
beauty that made the body part of the whole. 
In other words, individualbtic beauty, such as 
one might find in late Greek times, was of less 
value than the beauty that was part of a bal¬ 
anced structure. Thb aesthetics dominated 
Chrbtian art until the Renaissance. 

Symbolism 

When the early Chrbtian tried to s>'mbolize 
these abstract thoughts, hb purposes were best 
serv'cd by a few mystical symlx)b. The mono¬ 
gram of Christ, the Chi Rho (Fig. 269A, f), b 
such a symbol. Later on, in the baroque paint¬ 
ing of the Counter Reformation, it appears as 
the central composition line upon which artbtic 
creation was based. 

.Another symbol was the fish (Fig. 269<i), 
which stood for the mystical w-ords lesous CHris~ 
tos THeous llYios Soter (“Jesus Chrbt, of God the 
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Fio. 270.—Elements contributing to the Christian basilica, a, cmciform tomb with cxedra, Sidi-Mohammcd-ch 
Guebfoni; k, atrium or peristyle with bema and narthex, House of Eumachia, Pompeii; e, apse and transept in 
Temple of the Public Lares, Pompeii; d, Greek basilica, Delos; t. Basilica of Trajan, Rome;/, section, St, Paul's- 
outxide-thc-Walls; g and A, plan and section of pagan-Christian basilica at Treves; i, plan of old St. Peter's;/, re« 
storation of old St. Peter's. 


Son, the Saviour”). The first letters of the 
words, taken together, fonn the Greek word for 
fish, ichthys. The cross as a s>'mbol of birth was 
also used (Fig. 269r). Christianity, which had a 
new central thought proclaiming the highest 
type of religion yet reached in the Western 
world, borrowed from the strongest of the old 
cults the buildings, thought-forms, and s>’mbob 
that had been most effective in enlightening 
mankind (Fig. 269r). 

Architecture 

Scholars heartily disagree over the origins of 
the Christian church. As early as the persecu¬ 
tion of Diocletian in a.d. 303, Christians in 
•Mrica wrote of their meeting place as a “basil¬ 
ica.” Undoubtedly the old Greco-Roman 


building knowm by that name, which func¬ 
tioned as banking house and law court, pre¬ 
sented as a model for early Christian architects 
a structure spacious enough to accommodate 
the large congregations. Constantine's Edict of 
Milan in a.d. 327, w'hich made possible the 
public assembly of C^hristians, ushered in an 
age of great building activity in all parts of the 
Roman Empire. From Persia to the Limes 
Germanicus, most of the buildings erected took 
the badlican form. In Treves, a town on the 
German border, eventually the Roman im¬ 
perial basilica was made over into a church, 
which b still in use today. 

The illustration (Fig. 270) suggests some of 
the elements from pagan antiquity that even¬ 
tually found their way into that Chrbtian 
basilica whose finbhed plan appears above. 
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Obviously, thb structure has origins more com¬ 
plex than those of the Greek Doric temple. 
Curiously, many scholars still seek to derive it 
from some single building. Its very power as a 
symbolic structure probably arises from the fact 
that to a Roman it could suggest his home or 
his law court; to a Greek, the bouUuterion, or 
democratic meeting place, if not the hall of the 
Eleusinian mysteries or the sacred healing pre¬ 
cinct of Epidaurus; while to the Egyptian, the 
arrangement of the basilica would appeal as a 
variation of the ancient temple plan, and to the 
Hebrew its cr>'pt would suggest his meetings for 
family worship in the tomb. 

Early Christians throughout the Empire, 
like the Elgyptians, congregated sometimes in 
tombs, to be near the spirits of their loved ones, 
and sometimes in private dwellings. One an¬ 
cient rite—the agape, or love feast, symbolic of 
the celestial banquet—was not unlike the old 
banquets represented in Etruscan tomlis and 
certain of the Hebrew feasts. Several tombs of 
cruciform shape, with c.xcdrae or semicircular 
apses, have been found in Rome and Africa 
(Fig. 270a). The exedra has also Ixren found in 
Roman houses at Pompeii and Ostia, placed 
at the rear of the atrium (Fig. 270b), Many of 
the Roman basilicas used the exedra as a law 
court where litigants brought their cases before 
a statue of the emperor, who, after the time of 
Augustus, was considered divine. .Something of 
the associational overtones of all these buildings 
carried over to the exedra of the Christian 
church (Fig. 270c). 

The elevation of the Roman basilica, w ith its 
clerestory copied from Greek and Eg>'ptian 
predecessors and its triforium gallery' offering 
increased floor space, is exactly that of the 
Christian basilica (Fig. 270d, r,/, g).* Three 
other parts remain to be accounted for—the 
transept (bema), or cross arm between the 
exedra (apse) and the nave proper; the atrium, 
with its peristyle, before the nave; and the 


bapti5ter>', a circular building occasionally 
found in place of the atrium, but more regularly 
at one side of the church. The symbol of salva¬ 
tion through water and the primary rite of 
rebirth through baptism are still retained in 
the baptismal font and the holy-water basin 
found near the entrance to the church. In the 
earliest Christian churches the lustral basin w'as 
in the center of the atrium. The tran.sept first 
appears in Eg>'pt, where the early rise of 
monasticism swelled the ranks of the clerg>' who 
were accommodated in this part of the church. 
Such transept areas arc usually found behind 
the hypostylc hall adjacent to the cclla in Egyp¬ 
tian temples. The atrium may have been sug¬ 
gested by the forum in front of the basilica, but 
more probably by the peristyle court in the 
Egyptian temple or by the forecourt of Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple in Jemsalem. It offered a place 
of worship for the partly initiated and the 
women, in the earliest buildings, and was re¬ 
tained long into the Middle Ages as the Galilee 
chapel of English cathedrals. The baptistery 
has both the plan and the function of the tholos 
at Epidaurus. 

Symbolism and Aesthetics of the Basilican 
Church 

In summary, the parts and function of the 
Christian basilica which may be studied today 
in their original form in a few remaining exam¬ 
ples are as presented in Fig. 270/. The atrium 
shows the original portico, later, in monastic 
churches, to become the cloister. In the center 
one might have found the baptismal font, or 
baptistery. At the farther side of the atrium a 
covered porch, called the “narthex,” ran along 
the front of the building proj^er. Anyone enter¬ 
ing the nave, although he might notice the 
treatment of wall spaces (Fig. 286) later de¬ 
scribed in detail, would be particularly im¬ 
pressed by the triumphal arch separating the 


* An excellent i^funv! of the theories concerning the origins of the Christian basilica may he found in Kingsley 
Porter’s Mtditvat Arthiteettoe, V'ol. I, pp. 49-71. Porter inclines to regard the Greek basilica, modified in the 
Eastern dlies of the Roman Empire, as the most logical ancestor of the Christian baalica. 
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na.vc from tmnsept and apse (Fig, 285), Tltc 
altar, erected over the cr^'pt where repose the 
bones of saints and bishops, stands on the chord, 
or diameter^ of the apse* Directly behind it is 
the raised seat (raiA^t/r/i) of the bishop, from 
which the name ^‘cathcdral^^ was tahen to 
designate the type of church in which that 
dignitary presided. The cathedral at Torccllo 
(Fig, 271) offers one of the rare examples of thlt 
arrangement sttli existing in the original condi¬ 
tion, On each side of the bishop*s throne were 
the scats of the presbyters, or chief priests. 
Above them one secs the great apse mosaics, 
usnally representing Christ and His disciples 
or. In many later cases, the Virgin. The chief 
difTercncc l>ctween the Christian church and 
the Egyptian temple now becomes clear; the 
temple ended in a shrine, while the Chiistian 
church, like the democratic Greek iou/fu/m'tffj 
or the Roman basilica, had behind the altar a 
public organization of human iKings to which 
any man in the congregation might eventually 
be elected. Early Christianity w^as esscndally 
a communal religion and, although it retained 
many elements from the cult of the dead, it ivas 
oriented tow^ard the living* 

As Christianity grew in power, tlic simple 
democracy of the earliest congregation gave 
way to a well-organized priesthood, and the 
apses with the altar wrrc separated from the 
congregation by cunieiii, or railings. That is to 
say, a chancel, or sacred place, w'as created, 
like the old Egyptian shrine* The altar was 
raised and covered with a canopy, or 
Finally, a lo’W wall or screen W'as thrown across 
the nave; and the clergy', who had gradually 
increased in number, w'Cre seated behind tltis, 
separated from the congregation- Two 
or pulpits, were placed on the left and right 
sides of the nave, outside the choir screen* 
From them the Gospels and the Epistles were 
read. 

Eastern CAurc/t jBut/eftng. Although Rome was 
the center of the ba.sillcan building form, Italian 
churches until the late .Middle Ages remained 
merely great halls planned without thought to 


external appearances* One must turn to the 
East for some of the most original church con¬ 
struction and for most of the elements of the 



Fiq. 271*—ApM: of the cadicdriil at Torccllo* Apoatk 
mouici, C. lOOS* MadonnA. t2th cfntitry* From model 
by authpr, (ffioti/gT/rfiJi fij Cnnrran.) 


new decorative style peculiar to early Christian 
archhecturt. 

In Syria the cross w'ith an apse early became 
a set church Form. The l^fauran, an area around 
Damascus rich in ruins of distinctive Christian 
churches, furnishes several examples whose 
structure and decoration were to play a signifi¬ 
cant part in Eastern church building from the 
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6th through the 12th century. Here and in 
Syria .Sassanian dynasts built the palaces of 
Ctesiphon, Sarvistan^ and Firuzabad during 
the early centuries. Details of the decoration as 


Fro. 272.—Plan and elevation, Church of St. George at 
Ezra, Syria, a.d. 515. {A/ler Dt V'ogiif.) 

well as the domed construction from these pal¬ 
aces influenced not only the Byzantine but also 
Moslem architecture. The Persians knc\v how' 
to construct domes of brick over sqtiarc rooms. 
The technique called for much more ingenuity 
than that exercised by the Romans who built 
the circular Pantheon. The first attempts were 
made in wood perhaps and were rather like 
the kivas of the Indians (Fig. 45, Chap. III). 
In the palace of SarvLstan (Fig. Ill, Chap. V), 
which was probably built in the 4th century', one 
may see that the transition from the square 
to the dome was made by throw'ing arches 
across the corners. These arches were arranged 
at the angles of the square so that each arch 
projected beyond the other. When the eleventh 
arch w'as reached, its inner surface coincided 
with the plan of an octagon. Upon this octagon 
the dome could be raised by placing slabs over 
the angles, making a sixteen-sided figure. The 
thrust of the dome was not entirely outward 
toward the sides became, as will be .seen, the 
dome was higher than it w as wide. Such a dome 
is said to be raised on squinches. .\t Sarvistan 
the squinch is a trumpet squinch. 

The early Syrian churches adopted this 
method of covering their large central square 
halls. In the case of the Church of St. George, 
at Ezra (Fig. 272), built in a.d. 515, the square 
plan was made to include an octagonal central 
section raised upon piers. Tbe comers of the 
square were niches with relatively heavy ma¬ 


sonry. Finally, above the octagon there was a 
raised clerestory with windows, called a drum. 
The angles of the octagon may have made use 
of flat beam squinches. Both of these make¬ 
shifts were unaesthetic, because the transition 
from the lower to the upper parts of the dome 
was clumsy. 

In Syria or Tramjordania, by the 2nd cen¬ 
tury' after Christ, architects had begun to con¬ 
struct a type of compound dome, called the 
dome upon pendentives, which is found with 
pendentives of cut stone in the baths at Gerash 
as early as the end of the 1st century. 

Morey has jmtly remarked that there have 
existed in the Western world only three great 
architectural styles—the clas.sical, the Byzan¬ 
tine, and the Gothic. The cl 2 issical depends for 
its cflfect upon relationship of the column to the 
architrave. The Byzantine has as its prime con¬ 
structive principle the dome on pendentives, 
which makes a pleasing transition from the 
square to the spherical space. 

The diagrams (Fig. 273) show the way in 
which the dome on pendentives may be set up. 
In (<j) the square gives the area to be covered, 
and the circle inscriljed in it is the circum¬ 
ference of the dome. First let another and larger 
circle then be circunuscribed about the .square. 
Let that stand for a large dome that can 
be constructed directly over the square. Ihis 
dome would not l)c complete, how’cver. First, 
the places arising perfxrndicularly from the 
square would be made to cut off four sides of it, 
and this would make four arches; then we 
would start building it at a point Just above the 
top of these arches. Each one of the sections 
that now appears is called a pendentive. To 
make this stand up, barrel vaults or half domes 
must then l>c thrown up on all sides to buttress 
the first dome, which would hold together when 
the circle was complete at the top. Upon this 
circle a drum w’as usually erected and this 
could be pierced by ntany windows, if extra 
buttressing were provided outside. Finally, the 
dome (6) would be erected upon the circular 
drum. Seen from the inside, this dome would 
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Fio. 273t—ConstrucUon of dome on pendentive^ early type^ late ByzimiJne i>’pc rai*4 on drum; 
c, Romancaqite pointed tj-pc* St, Front, P^gueiiJt, a,». 1120. 



Fig. 27iff.—Exicrior, Kagia Sophia, Constantinople, by Anihemlus and bidunis, a.d, 532-137, (Cewi^j^ tuf 
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appear to float above tbe ivindows and the foiur 
segments of the lower dome thus would seem to 
l)e de|>endmg from it. Finally, if pendendves 
and the upper dome were covered with a layer 



Frtl, 274^.—Interior* Hagid Sophtsi, Width of nave 
lOS feet, height cif central dome ia€ feet. (Gwtr'icjcy oj 
A* Canjsnt.'i 


of gold mosaic, as at Hagia Sophia, one can 
easily imagine the magnideent effect (Fig, 274^)* 

TAe Exterior oj the CAriihon ChmcB The 

crcativcncss of the Asiatic architects is shown 
not only by their invention of the dome on 
penden lives, but also in their perfection of an 
exterior church design and decoration fitting to 
the interior. In Rome and the West, the church 
exterior w^ent without proper decoration until 
the Romanesque building, after the 11 ih cen- 
turj'. The building of the Anncuian church at 
Mastara (Flg» ZTSo) shows the splendid compo¬ 
sition of nvasscs for which the Eastern architects 
were jusdy famed. This church has a dome like 
the one in die palace of Sarvistan, built upon 
squinehes and buttressed by fourapsidal niches. 

The Syrian B^silka. The palace at Chaqqa, 
built in the 2nd century, has several interesting 
large halls, which yielded new- eontribuduns 


to the basilican type of building. As the Haurjm 
possessed no wood and as cement w^as not used 
as it was in Rome, the Syrians in the Djcbcl 
Druse often coii’ercd their basilicas with great 


Fio. 275.— a, pjcwrinr, church at Majtara* aJj. 650 
(flfier Strsygawiki^; basilica at Ctka<)q;a, showing per- 
spccllvc of ComtruCtiot] (“/iff 

arches of stone. The central hall at Chaqqa has 
eight arches (Fig. 275A) set in walls running out 
to the side w^alls of the building. Their tlirust 
is braced against the side w'alls, and buttresses 
give still further support. The side aisles are 
covered with small arches and each has an 
upper story', or triforium gallery', wdth windows 
through the outside walls* Along the walb, 
Cross stones are set so that they corbel out and 
partly cover the ceiling area* Upon these cross 
stones other flat slabs are laid to form the ccih 
ing. All these stones were so w'ell cut and the 
thrust of the arches is so well balanced by the 
buttreasea that the w'holc building was set to¬ 
gether without mortar. This shows a skill on 
the part of the Syrian builders equal, if not 
superior, to tha t of the builders of the Parthenon* 
On the outside of some of the southern Syrian 
churches appear elements of decoration taken 
from such Syrian palaces as the hall at Chaqqa 
(Fig. 276ii). The niche w'ith the scallop shell* 
the engaged pilasters, and the corbel table were 
transported to Cappadocia and Ravenna, later 
to be widely adopted in European Romanesque 
architecture. The church of Tourmanin, built 
in A.o* 540, had another original detail of con¬ 
struction w'hich, added to the triforium gallery, 
the buttresses, and the corbel tables, was to 
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Fiq. 276 —Details of Syrian Churthra, &lh cenlwry, ^I, vrall dccoralinn, Sassanian palace {aJUf Sarjr^f ^ cslcrior 
npK, St. Simeon Stylilo, Kal" a t Sim'dn [ajter Dr V«gsi£); f, apse, St. Ctement, Tnhijill, Spain; d, facade, Tourmanin 


irappK-'ar in the Romanesque churches of a 
later time. This was the addition on the facade 
of two triple-storied towers that formed a com¬ 
panion part of the structure (Fig. (Lite the 

ziggurats on the ancient temple of Anu-Adad. 
Here in SjTia during the hrst centuries of the 
Citristlan Era a unique st>ie of Christian archi¬ 
tecture was perfectedj \s'iLh a more consUtent 
exterior than, the Roman church. 

The Union of Eaitim and W/^rstern of 

Chufeh Building in Hagia Sophia, fn Greece, where 
architectural tradition demanded a high degree 
of aesthetic unity^ the rulers of the new C’hris- 
tian empire needed a unified church structure 
^a type of building ss'iuboliiing the commu- 
uality of all Christians sects. The Emperor 
Justinian, who ascended the throne in 527, sum¬ 
moned two architects—Anthemius of Tralles 
and I.'iidorus of Miletus—to build a church 
that should replace the old basilica of Hagia 
Sophia, destroyed in a fire during the rioting 
between, two opposing circus factions. 

Although the pagan Roman architects had 
Used domical construction in combination wi th 
the traheated Greek style, they rarely employ'cd 
pendcniivcs. Further, their domes arose dircetJy 
from the circular plan and always sugge,‘:tcd 
strongly the lintel principle (Fig. 232^ Chap. 


X). On the other hand, Roman engineers con¬ 
tributed a real knowledge of concrete vault con¬ 
struction, which was to be used by the ByKaritine 
architects. These builders also had in Greece 
and Syria domed basilicas and structures^ like 
the Church of Sts. Sergius and liacchus, which 
had a dome mounted on pendentIve^ above the 
square. 

The culmination of Greek, Roman, and Syr¬ 
ian building genius appeared in the fabric of 
the new Hagia Sophia, constructed by Anthe¬ 
mius and Isidorus between 532 and 537 in 
Constant in uple. The dome, which rose J80 feet 
abos^e the floor of the church, was 107 feet in 
dianic'tcr. In it all lintel construction was aban¬ 
doned. 1 he oid Greco-Roman orders were 
xuperseded by a new Oriental type of column 
and the ijendcntivcs, many umes larger than 
any previously buht, were designed to rise so 
naturally from the square plan that the whole 
structure seemed like a living organism whose 
arches, vaults and dome satisfactorily unite this 
plan and clevailon. The structure it so but¬ 
tressed ihateach necessary' functional part con¬ 
tributes to a unified aesthetic effect, which U 
further enhanced by an appropriate decoration 
of precious stones,, inlaid marbles, decorative 
carv'ingj cast metals, and gold glittering mo- 
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saics. The drawing (Fig. 277a) demonstrates the and colors. But there is also a temporal aspect 
former, intrinsic, functional aesthetic effect and to the work of the architect, for no building can 
the photograph of the interior (Fig. 274), the be studied at a glance; and the transition from 
latter, extrinsic decoration. the outside to the inside, from member to mcm- 



Fio. 277«.—Hiigia Sophia, arrangeincnt of manes. (AJttr CAoi^.) 


The principle composition factor in the plan 
of Hagia Sophia b a longitudinal axis, which 
dominates by its size the total effect of the 
square. Although in effect the building is a 
cross, the plan has no cross arms. In their place 
arc two very broad longitudinal side aUles, 
above which second-story galleries connect Avith 
a jnmilar transverse gallery on the west end. 
Light comes from clerestory' windows in the 
domes and semidomes, as well as from the north 
and south arch lunettes. These last are elements 
taken from the cross-v'ault lunettes in the Ro¬ 
man baths; while the former were derived from 
Syndan church building. 

No belter example than Hagia Sophia can be 
cited to demonstrate that the architect who 
conceives in space and mass combines the mind 
of the sculptor, using bodily forms and lines, 
with that of the painter, who manipulates lines 


ber, from detail to vbta, b similar to the struc¬ 
ture of a dramatic or a musical masterpiece. 
In order really to understand such a building 
as Hagia Sophia, one must follow the evolution 
of its various decorative parts, its colorful mo¬ 
saic siufaccs, its Oriental sculptiual patterns 
from prototypes in Rome, Egypt, Ravenna, 
and the East. 

Early Christian Painting 

The Catacombs 

In the catacombs, or underground burial 
cities of the Roman world, there arc to be found 
many decorated tombs, some for the pagan 
members of Roman society, others for the Chrb- 
tians. The wealthier citizens of Rome were able 
to employ the best of craftsmen to beautify the 
walb of their family burial vaults with designs 
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in stucco and with painted scenes similar to by partaking of His body and blood. Studied 
those found in the Roman houses. The Chris- from age to age, its many pictorial versions 
tians, at first recruited from the poorer classes, reveal the ability of the artist to deal with the 
marked their earliest tombs with only a few subject in as many changing styles. 


Fic. 2774.—Hagia Sophia, scctiaa. {AfUr host, cowU^ oj InstituU of France.) 


meager symbols. To the few such symbols al¬ 
ready given may be added the anchor as a 
symbol of hope, and the wreath, which stood 
for Christian victory in the other world (Fig. 
269a, b). 

In the 2nd or 3rd century, the Christian 
tombs were for the first lime decorated with 
scenes that are much more representational— 
stories from the Old and the Nc\v Testament. 
One of these, the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes (Fig. 278), was found on the walls of the 
catacomb of .St. CalLxtus in Rome. Here arc 
represented the F.ucharistic fish and bread, and 
seven diners, who are eating after the custom¬ 
ary fashion of the Romans. The posture of the 
man at the right, who is shown reclining toward 
the meal, serves to indicate that the other si.x, 
whose shoulders and heads appear, arc also 
reclining. 

This extremely schematic representation of 
a ceremonial meal, particularly fitting to a 
tomb, was to become one of the most frequently 
used symbols of the Christian faith, the love 
feast (agape), and in the 4ih century, the Last 
Supper, which stood for the m>'stical office of 
the Moss—the union of the celebrant with God 


In the case of the catacomb painting, the 
artist made the scene flat, without attention to 
light and shade and with the minimum of mod¬ 
eling. When we compare the painting with the 
picture of Hercules from Herculaneum (Fig. 
248, Chap. X), our first conclusion is that the 
miraculous meal shows a definite degeneration 
in style. If we look at it through the eyes of St. 


Fig. 277e .—Hagia Sophia, plan. 

.\ugustine, however, w'e see that the artist in¬ 
tended to focus attention on the fact of the 
divine miracle rather than upon the corpore¬ 
ality of the disciples or the earthly reality of 
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fish, bread, and wine* The fact that ihc group 
is semicircular allows us to imagine ourselves 
seated opposite^ looking toward the diners. We 
arc thus made to feel that we belong to the 


shadows, the delineation and perfection, of the 
realistic Roman portrait style, such as appeared 
on the mummy cases. We have noted how early 
Chrisiianlty was tom by dissenting view's con- 



FiCi. 27a.—Miracle of Ixiisivcf anrt Fulus^ Catacomb of St. CaliXEus, Etome. (AJlrr WUprst.'^ 


picture, which symbolizes the church. Christ 
is not seen but La symbolized in the bread and 
fish of which the individuals partake. It is w^cll 
to remember this pertinent example of a mini¬ 
mum of body and a maximxun of idea, which 
is typical not only of most early Christian art 
but also of the modern movement called “ex¬ 
pressionism/' In Buddhistic art, also, we shall 
find that the intent of the artist is to display the 
idea with the minimum of physical appearance* 
The distinctly idcoplastk art resulting depends 
for its effect upon abstract lines rather than 
upon naturalistic forms. 

Third-century Glass PaiiUlng 

By the 3rd or 4th ccntuiy', in the many Chris¬ 
tian centers, amulets such as that in Fig. 279 
were made as charms for the faithful. Among 
many examples of this style, those coming from 
the studios of Alexandria display the highest 
excellence. The piemne of Si. Mark, now in the 
Toledo Museum, shows a definite tendency in 
the 4th and 5th centuries to display the Chris- 
dan apostle realistically* Here arc the lights and 


ceming the nature of Christ. It is but natural 
to find parallciing the various early Christian 
sects dissimilar views concerning the nature of 
art. This and the preceding figure are contem¬ 
poraneous; they probably ap^aled to different 
types of Chrbiians. 

The litdc medal shows the addition in late 
Roman art of a new aesthetic element, which 
became particularly strong during the Byzan¬ 
tine development. This might be called the 
assoclatlonaJ aesthetic value of the artistic mate¬ 
rial used. We noticed in connection w4th the 
gold-and-faicncc inlay of Egvpt and the chrys¬ 
elephantine figures of the Greeks, that precious 
materials such as gold and ivory, which have 
a pleasing luster, purity, and fineness, suggest 
because of their rarity a certain extra value that 
is added to the abstract aesthetic qualities of 
the work of art. As scientists, wc may try to 
separate this associadonal clement from the 
other values, but we find that, like the clement 
of symbolism, it is so firmly w^edded to the work 
as a whole that wkhout it the work suffers 
somewhat. The human mind is so conaiituicd 
that unconsciously it associates worth with 
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rarity. Amonjcr the primitives, the reader will 
rcmcmljcr, precious stones and gold werevaJued 
for their omi sakrs. As man became more cul- 
lurcd} a thin layer of gold leaf or a while gesso 
ground that looked like ivory could suggest 
the precious quality', and this suggestion carried 
a higher aesiheiic value than the intrinsic worth 
of the maicriaL People who insist upon the 
actuality are thus likely lo be interested in 
monetary rather than spiritual values, 

'Hits little plaque with the jKircrail of St. 
Mark looks precious, and its craftsmanship is 
superb. .According to St. Augustine, its highest 
value would not have been its inherent beauty 
but its decorative importance as part of the 
apparatus to convince the Christian vi'orshi|>er 
that St. Mark^ a v'ery real |>eirsonj had lived 
and was now enshrined in an indestructible 
matcriaL In time, by contemplating this object 
the worshiper might easily achieve a sense of 
pcnnancncc in feeling at one wdih tlie saint, 
who had his proper beauty in the structure of 
the Christian community. So this little plaque 
is one of the earliest of a long line of icons, or 
holy pictures of Christ and the saintjs, which, 
done in glass, decorated the covers of holy 
books. As greatly enlarged wall decorations, 
such portraits became the Byzantine m()saics 
and, irith painted gold backgrounds, the By- 
^raniinc and Russian icons. 

The Joshua Rotulus mid the Landscape 
Style 

The Christian settlement in Alexandria, be¬ 
ing a direct outgrowth of the Jewish religious 
groups in that city, inherited the long, rolled 
books with stories of the Old Testament that 
accompanied all Hebrew^ followers. As early 
33 the 5 th century, one of these books was com- 
fxised to lell the story of the conquest of Palcs^ 
tine (Fig. 280). Later, between the 7th and the 
lOib centun', the earlier manuscript was copied 
directly and now' forms one of the treasures of 
the V'atiean Library', 

The Joshua Rotulus, as it is called, is neither 


purely realistic nor abstract, but unites these 
two qualities with a rhythmical sweep of com- 
pasition that carries the attention of the render 
from episode to episode as the book is unrobed. 



Fic, 270b—Gta^ plaque with pnrtrait of St, Marie, 4lh 
century. AciusJ fiJM. (Catfrtr^ of Y otedo Muavm e/ /I/I.) 

until its entire 30 feet have been viewed. The 
."icetjon of the Joshua Roll that shows the hero 
both standing and kneeling before the angel 
outside the city of Jericho demonstrates a tend- 
enc>' that arises iwrennially in hieratic an. Tlie 
hero is showm tw'ice, to indicate the progress of 
an action. 

Ohserv'c hotv the artist attempts to lead the 
eye from one part to another. To the left there 
is a tree with a few rocks, which stand for land¬ 
scape much as did those in the painting from 
the \'tlla .\lbani (Fig. 253, Chap. X). The tree, 
ivhtch has a light-and-shade effect in its lea^'es 
but it modeled! trunk, leans, toward the rights 
Where ouf eyes are captured in the foliage, the 
tree joins with the roofs of houses in a distant 
to^vn* These roo& arc not done in correct per¬ 
spective but are similar to those found In Pom¬ 
peian painting. 

The tip of the angel’s wing earrie.s the atten¬ 
tion to his haloed head, then down the scab¬ 
bard of his sword to the groveling figure of 
Joshua. TIiLq hgure, tjcing horiionta!, leads the 
eye over and up the vertical figure of Joshua, 
whose arm stretched out toward the left helps 
to ^nd the attention back toward the angel, 
cnclofiing in a circular area part of the passage 
describing the event. Once having read the 
passage, the reader’s e>'C naturally moves to- 
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ward the right, the spear of the standing 
figure parallels the lines of the second tree, 
which also leans toward the right, Joshua’s 
toga, which Ls slightly geomctricked, helps to 


to the fact that this roil is like the long, con- 
tinuous frieze of relief scuJpiurc winding around 
the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius* 
The Joshua Rotulus and similar rolls w'cre 



F[d, 2^*—Joahua RolE, Jothua ^feeciag the An^l before Jericho, 7ih to 8tb century fVarii’an Librar}-). 

af ej Chriidiui Art, /Vi'flrriejj 


move the eye toward the seated figure of a 
crowned local mountain goddess, the personi- 
ficatidn of Jericho similar to the Arcadia in the 
Herculaneum picture. Anyone w'ho compares 
these rw^o compositions, finds that the Greco- 
Roman painting moved the eye about within a 
rectangular area, whereas^ following the gaze 
of Arcadia sent the thought out^vard toward 
the revealing light* In the Joshua Roll, the eye 
is invited to move backward and forw^ard in 
space, braiding together two kinds of subject 
matter—landscape and action figures* This may 
be seen as a revival of a suggt^ted movement in 
late Greek vase painting and relief sculpture* 
The roofs of the hotiscs, thrust backward 
by the trees, continue their movement down 
into the marching host of Israelites, 'who come 
forward from the rear tow'ard the front of the 
picture at the righi* Morey has called attention 


carried by Chrktian traders to many places in 
the Roman world* I'he pictures from this fa¬ 
mous manuscript w'cre copied during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages by Byzantine ivory carvers and 
manuscript illutninaiors, as well as by the de¬ 
signers of mosaics. Of all the works produced in 
the Wes tern w'orld, thejoshua Roll mosi closely 
approximates the aesthetic interest of the Chi¬ 
nese scroll painting, w'hich depends for its effect 
upon a rhythmical movement between inter¬ 
related forces in the actions of man and the act 
of nature. 

Syrian and Armenian Gospels 

While the Alexandrian versions of the Old 
T cstament stories were standardized in rolls 
of the Joshua type, the New Testament sub¬ 
jects diat grew up in the many churches of 
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Syria, Ephesus, Gaul, and Italy, as well as in 
Egypt, each developed its ov/n pictorial style. 

T'wo important codices in the Syrian style 
were called the Gospel of Rabub and the 



Fia+ —Gospel of RabiiJa, cjinun pago ahowing 

Christ |>aying the IribuEc monfy and two pfophetSt 
Syrian, laic ftih t-rninry. On vellum, hright ineht» 
(Laiircntian Library, Florence). {Coarffiy ^ Ijsth- 
Carnrgif.) 

Etchmiad^in Gospel, The first of these {Eig. 
28lu) was illuminated by a monk rtamed Ra- 
bula in a.d. 586 at the .Monastery of Zagba in 
northern MeifOpotamia. The miniatures of the 
Etohrniadrin Gospel (Fig, 281 fr) arc believed to 
come from the lOthceniury^ representing a late 
development of the tradition 3vi[h Byzantine 
influence. Their author is unkno'vm. 

Obviously, both the Syrian and the .Arme¬ 
nian examples arc connected with the monu¬ 
mental wall paintings from Dura, which form 
a coloristic basis for fresco and mosaic wall 
decoration in all the Byaandne churches. The 
architccttire in the manuscripts, as may be 
seen, is almost as fantastic as that of the ornate 


style of Rornuin wall paimlng. The human fig¬ 
ures are flat color areas heavily outlinedi. The 
same is true of the columns, which show no 
trace of modeling but rather a pattern, indi- 



Fic. 2B1A.—GoaprI of Etchmisddn, Chrui betw™:! 
two saints, Armenian, 10th century. 


eating that they are of precious marble. The 
arches arc intangible raintjow's instead of sirue- 
lures. The birds and flowers are likewise bril¬ 
liantly colored with rich purples, greens, and 
reds. The cross takes a dominating place in 
both compositions, between the eletnents of 
floral decoration. 

The iiestheiic cffecE of this Oriental sti'le, 
like the picture from Dura (Fig. 249, Chap. X), 
is not one of motion like that of the Joshua 
RdluIus, but of static forms and color harmony. 
The reader \vas held by die color areas and hw 
thoughts were focused to mose neither toward 
the right nor toward the left but ever inward 
toward selT-explDratian, 

The Goths, w'ho settled for a time near Ar¬ 
menia and then built their Arian churches in 
Ravenna during the 6th century, used amhi- 
tecturc and symbols like the above, but, desir¬ 
ing more realism, they somedmes carved the 
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acariEhus leaves of the capiials in churchtiiT, 
where such scenes ’ivene shown, in a way in 
make them a|j|>car to be blow n back, as though 
by a gentle breeze from the sanctiAary (Fig. 



Fie. 282,^—VVind-blo^vn rapli^l fnjui Salonikai 6lh. 

Ccntijry+ 

282). Such subtlety, coupled with much fine 
suggestive pow'cr, charactcrizxs most of the By¬ 
zantine art. Aesthetically, the.ie mystical rehne- 
ments make their greatest appeal to those versed 
in. early ChrUttan symbolism, but the same 
element is always present in any great universitl 
Work of ari^ Here they must be examined and 
understood in order that there may be a clear 
understanding ofwhat the Oriental pariicularlv 
looks for in art. 

The influence of these manuscript ilkirruna- 
tors of Syria lay behind all the later miniature 
painting In precious manuitcjriptSr The art was 
also carried liy Egyptian and Sy^rian traders, 
as well as the Goths, to France. There in the 
hands of Carolingian palnteo and cnamelers 
its like culminates in colorful stained glass. 

The Deielopment of Monumental Mural 
Art 

'I’hc principles of mural decoration can no¬ 
where be studied to lietter advantage than in 
the early Christian and Byzantine church deco¬ 
rations executed between the 4th and the 12th 
century. These draw^ upon all the resources of 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman techniques, as 
well as their composition types. The mosaic 


w^orkera, who were given special privileges by 
Ckmstanrinc in the 4th cenEury\ turned from 
their commissions In the imperial palaces and 
the hoiises of the ivcalthy to adorn the new 
communal temples dedicated to the new God, 
to Clrrisi, and to the Virgin Mary'. A more 
appropriate taste in mural decoration grew with 
the more appropriate religion. No longer w'cre 
realLsttc picture.*, like the Alexander mosaicj 
set in the floor for people to walk upon. One 
may walk with impunity upon the pictured 
face of an earthly emperor or a dictator, but 
no one will walk upon an image of the Deity. 

The Tfchnique ttj Mcuitk IVork. The art of the 
mosaic WfOrker-^thc (^pus musivam of antiquity^ 
was closely associated wdth the Egyptian.*, who 
in their earlier dynasties had e.K|>erimenied with 
a glass of many colors fused together. .As the 
Egyptian jewderis art progressed, he ust^d small 
cubes of glas* paste or precious stones, set in 
gold cloisonne framework. This work because 
of its precioBiiy, like that used in delineating 
the head of St. Mark, suggests wealth, A simple 
recital of the names of stone tesserae found by 
Sir Arthur Evans in the small palace at Knossos 
on levels of the first Mi naan style—all prepared 
for some forgotten musaic worker—Avill stimii- 
laic the mind of any colorist. Tlierc were crys¬ 
tal, amethyst, beryl, and lapis la^ttli! Robin¬ 
son's discoveries of pcbl>!e mosaics at Olynthus 
indicate that the early Greeks favored colored 
Stones. 

By the 1st century', craftsmen had learned 
to take a mass of glass of any required tint, 
apply to it a thin sheet of gold foil, subject It to 
a temperature that would eause the foil to 
adhere, and over the gold layer pour a fused 
glass in a dark color to act as a backing. The 
whole w'as then further flattened by rtdiing 
while in the mol ten state, fired once more, and 
cooled slowly. From this golden mirror of plate 
glass the small tesserae were cut and set in a 
thill layer of cement applied over a brick or 
stone surface. No two plates had exactly the 
same lint, and w'hen the tesserae were mingled 
they gave the golden W'all an interesting texture 
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further heightened by the dight unevenness <if 
the early wall surfaces. Consequently, when 
the sun, reflecting up from the marble pave¬ 
ments, moved over the .surface of such mosaic 
w'alls, k was again reflected from many tiny 
mirrors, changing continuously becau.se of the 
var^'ing angles of reflection. When human fig¬ 
ures in richly embroidered robes of colored 
glass and with faces carefully modeled in col¬ 
ored marble were part of the entire design, the 
effect was indescribably rich. 

In the rear of the jjerisiyles of several Pom¬ 
peian hou.scs and at Ostia, niches with foun¬ 
tains are to be found and in them also arc 
mosaics. This suggests that the later principle 
of adorning the apses of Christian churches 
may have come from mosaicists who orna¬ 
mented similar niches in Roman houses. In 
Rome mosaics were used in the Golden House 
of Nero, and it has Ixrcn suggested that the 
building may have gained its title because of 
some gold mosaic work under the portico. In 
a few of the Christian catacoml>s there are 
4th- and 5th-century mosaics with simple sul> 
jects like the dove and the crown. 

Tht Mosaics of Santa Costanza. The first known 
mosaics in a Western Christian building arc 
those to be found in the circular church of 
Santa Costanza in Rome, primarily erected as 
a mausoleum for Coastantia, the sister of the 
Emperor Constantine. The interior of this 
domed structure, with its ringed vault, was at 
one time completely decorated w'ith marble 
paneling and mosaics (Fig. 283). TTiose now- 
remaining in the vault arc definitely pagan, 
being composed of scenes that show little cu- 
pids, or amoriniy Psyches, birds, and flowers. 
Some of the scenes that suggested to early ar¬ 
chaeologists that thb might have been a temple 
dedicated to the wine-god Bacchus show the 
process oi making the vintage. One, in very 
poor taste, reproduces the remains of a Roman 
banquet as they would have been seen stresvn 
about the floor. In some places the composi¬ 


tions arc more appropriate to a ceiling and 
show’ squares, hexagons, and crosses set in a 
continuous geometrical latticew’ork. .Nccording 
to Dalton, these sections, which arc the most 



Fio. 283.—Santa Co«tanza. masair-cm’crcd vault of 
annular aisle, first half of 4th century A.n, Width of 
aisle 19 feet. {CotaUsy oj Leuh-Carwgu.) 


.successful as decoration, arc probably of .Syrian 
design. Figures similar to theirs appear on the 
works of Persian lilemakers, as well as in some 
contemporaneous palace buildings from Amida. 

Hunting Mosaic from .Intioch. The character 
of the work in .Santa Costanza, as well as its 
very color schemes, occurs again in the 5th- 
ccntur>' hunting mosaic from the city of Anti¬ 
och (Fig. 284).* The subject matter is wholly 
|>agan: a hunt such as delighted the .Achae- 
menian monarchs and Roman residents of 
S>Tia. I'he picture has much the same scheme 
of design as a Persian rug, the central figure of 
the victorious huntsman with the animals about 
him taking the place of the tree of life. He 


* ThLi U one of many significant mosaics brought back to the Worcester Museum. It forms the climax to 
remarkable series that shoves the development of mosaics during (he first five centuries of the Christian Era. 
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rcmincis us of Gilgamcsh^ the hunter demigod. 
On each of the four sides art distinctive scenes. 
Most significant for the de^lopmcnt of Chris¬ 
tian mosaic an Ls the comhinaiion of the ob* 



Fid. 204.—Favement mofftic from vilb at Andoch, 
early 6lH centtiry. Lcn^ 20 fw 5 Inchn, widlh 23 feet. 
'ITiiJ rornbiJiatiDin: of HeJlrnislic tractitiijn witli Asiatic 
art fhowf as itt central dgi,ir<l Citllcr a Bymntinc ruler 
Off a mytbiDlQgie^l perwnaRC surrounded by htinlin^ 
scenes. (Cottrit^ oj FfWrjtrr Aft Muifum.} 

stract trees and liny rocky hillsides with bushes, 
to 5>Tnbolize land.sea[>e^ These arc similar in 
style to like objects in the Joshua RoJb 

This informing archacoJogical treasure h par¬ 
ticularly valuable to the aesthetician because 
of certain primitive and aesthetically negative 
aspects. In [his work U dLspiaycd better than 
in any other production of antiquity the Jack 
of unity that occurs when a monumental art 
is without a significant ideal. Lach separate 
part of the mtreaic scene taken by itself has a 
unified quality, but as a whole it is disorgan¬ 
ized. When seen in a museum, on the floor, its 
flat harmonious marble tones make it quite 
unobjeciionablc and it is definitely interesting 
as one walks around looking at the various 
episodes: Constantia had this type of mosaic 
put On the ceiling of her tombl 

Tfw Afosaic Driafuthn oj BttiiHcnn Chufckrt. 
As the Christian faith gained pow'cr in the 4th 
and 5th centuries, wealthy Christian faniilics 


and emperors vied with one another in deco¬ 
rating the churches, ^fhe stories used on the 
walls were copied from mannscriptSj most of 
which were of Ea'itern origin^ In JerusaJem, a 
donation by Constantine made it possible to 
decorate the atrium of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher with mosaiesH TTic Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem had a fat^ade on which 
very' rich mosaics told, among other things, of 
the adoration of the Magi. As Jerusalem was 
[he pilgrimage center of the Roman world, its 
mosaics- now', alas, long since destroyed^ 
must have had a great influence upon the art 
throughout the Empire. 

In the city of Rome, the apse of the Church 
of Santa Pudcnzlana Ls thought to have lieen 
decorated by mosaicUt.'t working from Eastern 
models. Here the ChrLsi, enthroned and sur¬ 
rounded by the heavenly city, sits in the midst 
of HLs. disciples and others, who may be mem- 
lieni of the family of the Senator Pudens. This 
w'calthy Roman gave his palace to the church 
as a place for meetings. Many of the remaining 
mosaics in the Church of Santa Maria hfag- 
giorc show' ofav'ious connection W'ith early manu¬ 
scripts from which their scenes were co|itcd. 

The best known and perhaps the best 
planned of the 5ih-ccnlury' mosaic decorations 
was laid On the triumphal arch in the Church 
of St. PaulVouLside-the-W alls (Fig. 2S5). The 
scene represents a story from the apocalyptic 
Last Judgment, In the great central medallion 
Is the head of ChrLst with a long beard and 
overJarge eyes, while rays of Divine sunlight 
issue from His head- Four and twenty eiders, 
half Imsving, approach from each side, pre¬ 
ceded by two angels who adore the Saviour. 
Tlic four Evangelists arc represented by w'inged 
beings floating in the clouds. ITe Imll at the 
left Stands for St. J^iikc, the w inged man for 
St. Matthew', the lion for St. Mark, and the 
eagle for that Gospel which comes nearest to 
the sky-tiorn mystical version of Chris[’s pur¬ 
pose, St. John. Below this uppMrr heavenly band 
are ihc figures of St. Paul and .St. Peter, one 
wdth his arm reaching downward as though lo 
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claim our attcndon^ the other wilh his arm mest useful for insiitutional religion. The asso^ 
pointing up to the scene above. These two clationalovcrioncsjit will be remembered, were 
saints were to become the earthly representa- originally the hero-god flanked by animals or 
lives of the Deity. In timcj the Church of Rome the tree of life with attcndani genii. 



t’ln. 2SS.—Triumphal arch, .^l, PaulWuisidc-thc-Wallfl, Roine, 6ihccniary. rebiiUt, I'Jth century. (Ceurttsy 

a/ ^fftfopoUtan Muifum .trf,] 


was to claim its unique power to raise man 
toward Clod through a primacy inherited from 
its first bishop, Peter. 

Behind this triumphal arch one can see in 
the apse of the church the Christ seated in 
glory^ wiih four saints, placed aljove a row ol 
twelve Apostles mterspersed with trees. Such a 
representation is called a Mujestas. 

The entire rear portion of this church is 
syml>o!ic of the earthly triumph of the Christ- 
lian Church. Its compositional scheme suggests 
certitude and direction* In both cases Ghriat 
is the center around w'hich the disciples are 
placed. It is only through them and particu¬ 
larly through the spandrel figures of St, Peter 
and St. Paul thaT one may approach the Di¬ 
vinity. Pictures In ai^solutc balance always have 
a tendency to naahe one feel stability and are 


Tht .\tmai Dreoraiion of ifit BasiHca* ITic ar¬ 
rangement of figures and pictorial designs on 
the wall of St. Api'^llinarc N'UO'VO at Ravenna 
furnishes one of the finest examples of the early 
Christian mural style. This structure was i>uilt 
by Thcodoric, the Oslrogothic king, between 
A.D. 5CH) and 533-1 he upper part of the right 
vsall (Pig. 286), on which saints appear be¬ 
tween the clerestory windows and the scenes in 
the frieze abuve, wa,s decorated at that time. 
The lower frieze of saints w'as put in place by the 
Bishop Agnellus, who died in 566. Theodoric 
was an Arian Christian, and Agnellus took 
over the church for the C'.aiholics. Perhaps it is 
significant that ibe upf>cr pictures and the fron¬ 
tal views of the saints represent narrative scenes 
in the life of Christ and single personalities, 
vvhile the musaits designed for the Catholic 
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Church form a long, connected l)and leading 
up to an Adoration scene on each side. Inter¬ 
esting it is that for these rwo branches of Chris- 
tianit>' the artists should have perfected a wall 



Fic. 286. — Momic decoration on wall in St. Apollinarr 
Nuovo, Ravenna, 6th century. {CourU^ oj Alinari.) 


that show's no clash, although the two branches 
were incompatible and the .\rian faith was 
termed a hercs>'. 

The surface of this wall reaches a consistency 
similar to that of the sculptural arrangement 
on the Parthenon. The floor, which is laid in 
slal)s of pink and white marlde, reflects a warm 
tone up over the grayish marble columns sup¬ 
porting lacy capitals. These capitals have deco¬ 
rated impost blocks connecting the various 
arches in the arcade. Above the arcade the 
figures of saints in brilliant robes, each with his 


crown of marty-rdom, seem to move slowly over 
a tissue of gold toward the front of the church, 
their bodies forming a stately, connected scries, 
very much like the figures from the wall paint¬ 
ing at Dura. Their motion forw'ard tow'ard the 
\fadonna, w’ho Ls greeted by four angels and 
who is represented as being seated in glory, is 
checked by the palm trees that ap()ear Ijetween 
them. Near the entrance of the church one sees 
that the saints progress from a palace like those 
represented in silversiniihing of the p>criod, the 
curtains of which arc drawn back as they were 
in the circular structure of the Etchmiadzin 
Gospel. 

On the opposite wall, at the left side of the 
church, a procession of female saints appears 
to move out of a group of buildings lalxrlcd 
“Classe,” which represents the seaport town 
near by. The women arc led by the Three Wise 
Men, who bend above a representation of the 
N’irgin and the Child near the apwe. The design 
of this procession is much finer than that of the 
men at the right, chiefly becau.se the folds in 
the women’s costumes alwav's point forward, 
while the folds in the robes of the men have 
many lines counteracting the forward motion. 
Then, too, the dark-colored robes of the women, 
heavily embroidered with gold, appear to blend 
with the background, while the white rolxrs of 
the men stand out in relief. The textile designer 
can go to no l)ettcr place for his studies than 
to the mosaics from the 6th century through 
the 12th. 

ITic next highest zone in St. /Xpollinare Is 
made up of representations of Old and Nesv 
Testament authors, placed between the win¬ 
dows in a paneled arrangement like that of the 
statues on the Sidamara sarcophagus, to be 
studied later (Fig. 293). The realistic figures, 
each in a separate niche, seem to be a final echo 
in mosaic of the Neo-Attic style. Designed in 
perspective, the niches carry scallojxrd arches 
that give an illusion of space. The upper parts 
of these niches repeat the cur\'cs of the to|» of 
the windows running into the band next to the 
border of the wall. Scenes representing the Life 
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Fio. 287. Eniprrur Jiuiinion with Buhop Nfaxintianus and Suite. la-ft wall apse, San \'italr, Ravriina, wcund quarter of 6Ui century A. 

FiRurc* tliRhllv alKn-e life sijte. (Courtfsjf a/ .Kfrlmpolilan Mturum oj 
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and Passion of Christ fill the paneled spaces 
above the windows, the subjects from the Life 
being on the left, those from the Passion on the 
right. Except for the color, all these scenes arc 
very similar to 3rd-ccntury catacomb paintings 
or to bits from manuscripts like the Joshua 
Roll. The colors used arc the rich blues, pur¬ 
ples, and reds, like those in Syrian and Arme¬ 
nian manuscripts, \\ith a very vivid emerald 
green. Here we sec a greater union of styles— 
Neo-Attic, Alexandrian, and Syriac. 

In the scenes on the left wall, the Christ is 
represented in Greco-Roman fashion as a beard¬ 
less youth, but on the right he Is shown with 
blond beard and hair. It should be stressed 
again as we observe this developing artistic 
phenomenon, which occurs when racial inter¬ 
mixture creates an emotional conflict, that the 
artist unifies society through his work. The 
feeling of unity in a work of art comes from 
the ability of the artist to assimilate op|x>sing 
thought patterns and combine them in terms 
of emotional expression. These mosaic panels, 
then, denote a distinct step in the formation of 
a new type of painting and w'ith it the creation 
of a new s>Tiibol of Christ—a symlxil that would 
not have emerged if the Ostrogoths had not 
emigrated from Russia and lived in contact 
with the Extern version of Christianity. 

Tht Juslinian Parui in San V'itaU. In the octa¬ 
gon Church oi San Vitale at Ravenna are two 
large mosaic panels, one showing the Emperor 
Justinian with his courtiers, the other showing 
his empress, Theodora, with her ladies in wait¬ 
ing. At first glance, each panel seems to be a 
richly embroidered tapestry. In these paneb, 
the composition in color and line unites all the 
aesthetic advances made by the Christian art¬ 
ists up to the 6th century. They epitomize 
what has justly been called the Golden Age of 
church decoration. 

In one panel the emperor forms the obvious 
center of the composition (Fig. 287). From this 
point of view, the panel w'ould seem to have 
been arranged in absolute balance. Balance, 
however, b not the chief impression made upon 


the spectator. Thb mosaic panel demonstrates 
a union of what Augustine called “the proper¬ 
ties of fairness and fitness in beauty.” Like the 
Dura figures, the work b decorati%’e; its lines 
lead our eyes tow’ard the altar, which b part 
of the religious function of the church; it lends 
a feeling of stability to the worshiper. In addi¬ 
tion to all these merits, it includes the indi¬ 
vidualization of ever>’ character represented. 

So the mosaiebts had, by the 6th centur>’, 
brought together all the splendor of the Roman 
Empire in a type of design that symlxjlized 
stability, and thb design was used by the church 
to perpetuate its owm leaders. We must ac¬ 
knowledge that the panel b propaganda. If 
Maximianus had left hb name out of the pic¬ 
ture, its universal qualities alone would make 
it one of the finest mural designs ever created. 
Design and realism have been united, color 
supplementing linear interweave. In the case 
of the drawing on the Aeneas va.se of the 5th 
centurs' b.c., there was a rhythmical movement 
around a center, a lack of color, and a much 
stronger suggestion of body oudines. A com¬ 
parison of these two pictures should make clear 
the essential difference betsveen the finest Greek 
and the finest early Christian art. 

The Growth oj the Icon, In looking at the por¬ 
trait of Ju.stinian (Fig. 287), one becomes aware 
that the eyes arc rather large, that the position 
b frontal and, therefore, most impressive, and 
that the emperor has a halo behind hb head, 
which suggests the emanation of power from 
hb personality. In the same way, the reader 
will remember. King Gudea of I.agash was 
represented with large eyes. In most Eastern 
religions, the figure of God as a king was en¬ 
larged to include other pictures that had a 
power significance. These pictures or represen¬ 
tations were called “icons”; they did not func¬ 
tion as narration of events, but rather as amu¬ 
lets or charms. The history of Byzantine mosaic, 
from the time of Justinian forward, Ijecamc 
ever more the history’ of icons. Finally, these 
were transposed to painted paneb and liecamc 
the central altar images in Russian churches. 
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St. PH^ of Hottos Ludos. During the Mace¬ 
donian period of Byzantine hUtory—that is, 
from the 9th to the l2th centuryj ’while the 
Eastern Empire was ruled by membcis of the 



Fie. 28.3,—Mosaic of St. Peter liom Church of Hosios 
Luc.as in Stiiif, Phocw, Gncecct c. 1050, {Afttr Oiiz 

Mos^s m Grrrcf^ Hars^srd Vmrrrsity 

/VfjT, Camhfid^*, 

Macedonian and ComnenLan houses.—there was 
a second Oolden Age of p^inting^ foUmving 
the period of iconotlastic controversy. It will 
he remembered that for a time the human 
figure ’w as not considered a correct subject for 
church decoration in the Enstem Church, and 
that The W estern Churcht centered in RomCj 
difTcred from the Eastern in this particular. The 
great monasteries of the Macedonian peried, 
particularly the t^vo at Daphni and Phocis, 
were centers of mosaic w^ork. The monks not 
only designed mosaics but also illuminated 
manuscriptsj many of w^hich found their ’way 
to EuropCj in particular 10 V^enice, southern 


Italy^ Sicily, and central Germany. These By¬ 
zantine monasteries were the chief inspirational 
centers for much Eurofjean art of the 9th and 
lOih centuries. 

From the Monastery of St. Luke at StirU 
comes the head of St. Peter shown in Fig, 28B. 
This w'ork demonstrates the quality for which 
the mosaics of Byzantium were famous and also 
the color scheme out of which grew the mosaics 
of Torccllo and \'enice. The Venetian painters 
of the laic 14lh century who ushered In the 
Renaissance, as W'clJ as Cimalrnc in Florence 
and Simone Martini in Siena, used the color 
schemes and types of figures seen here; nor was 
this influence lost in the ISth-ccntury art of 
Fra Angelico. This reproduction makes dear, 
thereforej one of the most significant types 
of composition in the history of European 
painting. 

It can be seen that the face still shows traces 
of the old iiUisionistic lechnique of Alexandria. 
Although the features seem partly realLstic, still 
the curving designs of beard and hair make the 
portrait definitely an icon. The modeling of the 
facial forms in distinct planes of color would 
naturally be emphasized by being done In 
stone. Here, however, the emphasis is Inten¬ 
tional; circumstance has Ijceu changed to a 
style and die various parts of the face Iiavc be¬ 
come a regular design. The atrangement of 
the folds, which also suggests at first glance a 
naturalistic treatment, is broken up into geo¬ 
metrical design like the drapery in the Justinian 
mosaic. The design Ls so arranged that the eye 
must travel over one part of the figure after 
another, rlcocheiing as a biiiiard ball does 
against the sides of a table. 

As the puplU of the eyes are very large and 
without high lights, they appear to be occupied 
with some distant, oihcr world and seem un¬ 
real. By thus drawling attendon lo the eyes, the 
artist has given the face an appearance of great 
spirituality. .A further development of this tech¬ 
nique may be seen in Russian church icons 
(Fig. 289). TTie famous panel showing Su Gre¬ 
gory' Thaumaturgus (the Wonder-worker), 
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now in the National Museum at Leningrad, 
must be compared with this picture of St. 
Peter. 

The color scheme of the St. Peter is very re¬ 
fined; delicate shades of green, lavender, and 
brow'n, uith bits of pink and red, are bordered 
by single fine lines of black. One is compelled 
to admire the juxta{)Ositiun of the tones simply 
for their pleasure-giving effect. .\n admirer of 
the works of a modern painter such as Picasso 
or some of the abstractionists would find that a 
small section of the robe of St. Peter would give 
him the highest conceivable aesthetic pleasure. 
To the Byzantine artist such an aesthetic judg¬ 
ment would be one-sided; he would insist that 
we cannot dissociate from the abstract folds of 
drapery ail the symbolic values and associa- 
tional social values noted above in the render¬ 
ing of the face. He would finally point out that 
St. Augustine w'ould deem thb draper^' “fair” 
in itself, but that it would lack value if it were 
not “fit.” The color and design of this figure 
are such that today we can remove it from its 
context in the sior>’ of the Christian Church 
and get what we call purely aesthetic pleasure 
from it. This comes about because today our 
lives too often lack union with some whole in 
W’hich such a subject could be a part. 

We might say that, like the late Romans, we 
arc a race erf museum-minded folk. The mu¬ 
seums as educational institutions have noted 
thb dbintegrativc tendency in aesthetics and 
arc installing entire rooms, monaster>’ clobtcrs, 
and aesthetic wholes, in which an object may 
be seen in its proper cultural setting. There b a 
tendency in all 20th-century education to strive 
for unity, and thb comes about because the 
human soul lacks unity. It b a question, of 
course, how’ far unified pictures of other cul¬ 
tures can help us to attain a unified aesthetic 
drive in our own time, but thb book attempts 
to show how we may study old cultures in order 
to perfect our own. 

In the realm of painting, the figure of St. 
Peter has those qualities of universality earlier 
found in the Theseus from the pediment of the 


Parthenon. The icon of St. Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, on the other hand, b a work of magic, 
and aesthetic tricks have been used by the 
priests in thb latter picture to impress the wor- 


Fic. 289.—St Gregory, the Wonder-worker, Byzantine 
icon, Leningrad, 10th century a.d. {AJut Di/z and 
Dtmus, Byzantine Mosaics in Creecef Harvard Utdversi^ 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 

shiper so that he will be mystified. The lines of 
drapeiy arc much more complicated than those 
of St. Peter, and the face has been made more 
regular, with hypnotic eyes and a high brow, 
again connoting supernatural p>owcrs. Can such 
a picture ever be stripped of thb magic-making 
effect, or must it not always be unconsciously 
associated with our most superstitious thoughts? 
The Middle Ages, following Plato’s aesthetics, 
held that a w-ork had its chief value as part of 
the w’holc. The development of Christian paint¬ 
ing so far studied has given the companion 
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parLs. In conclusiion, let us cxaniine the decora- 
Tion of one church as a ^'. hok. 

Thi Mosuks ot Tmeih, One of the most con¬ 
sistent and simple schemes of mosaic decoration 
in a ^Vcslcrn calhcd.ra] is to be found On Tor- 
ccilo^ an island in the lagoons not Tar north of 
Venice.^ These mosaics tvere laid in the 11th 
or 12ih centtir>' by Byzandne artists who prob¬ 
ably did tJie mosaics in St+ J lark's, V'cnicc.Thc 
technique, color scheme, and composition of 
the figures in the apse at Torcello (Fig, 271) art 
similar tu those in St. Lukc^s in Siiris. 

The ntagnificent figure of the Virgin with 
the Christ C'hLld ( the Flodegitria, or Guide) 
dominates the golden apse (Fig. 290), The 
head is very small, so that the figure is given 
a monumental appearance; her fingers arc 
long and delicate; the body swaying gently 
to the right dors not exist as a corporeal thing. 
Here Ls the highest ideal of womanhood as rep¬ 
resented in the VVestem world throughout the 
late Middle Ages. Tt should be compared with 
the Athena Ijcmnia of Phidias, on the one 
hand, and with the Nuremberg Madonna of 
Peter V^Lscher, on ihc other; its flat Byzantine 
form can then be seen to be more allied in 
spirit to Buddhistic figures in China and Japan 
than to the other two. 

Below the Madonna is a hand of twelve dU- 
ciples, schose faces arc designed like that of St. 
Peter of Hoslos Lucas. No tn^j of these faces 
have the same design. Thus they give the itn- 
pression that each figure is a separate j^erson- 
ality. The drapery is composed as a band that 
forms a geometric pattern around the apse. 
Although the figures do not touch, the design 
connects them. This siigzag design repeats a 
similar motif in the marble paneling that forms 
the last band In the api'ic above the scats. A 
close examination of this paneling, which is of 
gray-and-white striated Istrian marble, makes 
clear the technique by which it was fonned, A 
slab of marble was sawed in tw'o and the two 


halves w^ere laid open side by side; the stria- 
tions thus formed a zigzag pattern. 

Below' the marble were ten rows of seats 
arranged in a semicircle, W'iih the central seat 
in the top row for the bishop. In front of these 
seats stood a marble altar on which reposed the 
Sacred Book. The Book itself became an icon, 
to be translated and read Only by die priest. 
The attention of the worshiper was led through 
the back to the sealed roNV of clergy in their 
rich robes, up jjasi the bishop, through a pic¬ 
ture of St, Hcliixlorus, w'hich was in the center 
of the marble hand, then through the iconic 
representations of the disciples to the V'irgin. 
Here w'as an impression of complete ecclesiasti¬ 
cal order. For those who could not feel this 
order aesthcdcalEy, there w'as a band of writing, 
which separated the disciples from the Virgin. 
Freely translated from the Latin it reads: 
am ihe Star of the Sea leading the sailor to the 
harlior of Salvation, I am Mary w-ho by giving 
birth to the Christ atoned for the sin of the 
original Lve.’’ Stella Maris, the Star of the Sea, 
had a church who^ tow'er outside, like similar 
tmvers In Classt and Portogruano, served as a 
lighthouse to welcome the sailors of Torcello 
home from iheIr joumeylngs. 

The worship of the Madonna, w'hich ex¬ 
panded in Byzantine art after the 6ih ccntuiy', 
may some day be traced to a church In Athens. 
That church was the made-over Parthenon, 
rich in Lis associations with the virgin Athena. 
The worship of the Mother of God—“Mariob 
atry,'^ as it is calkd^bccamc so strong after 
the 12th century that the greatest Gothic cathe¬ 
drals in France were dedkaied to this cult. 
Woman^s influence upon the arts alw'ayx seems 
to be Strongest in a period in which design 
means more than the individualistic depic¬ 
tion of the human forms. Under her Influence 
religion becomes more of a home, less of a 
journeying. 

The Opposing masculine element, however. 


* The mosaics in the Church o( Sl Maxk iit Venice nmo far lOO CUmplicaled to describe U1 an e]enicntar>' book. 
Ruskin''* St-, Af/I, which is in greater part wrillcn aboat. them, wLI give an adequate dcscnpdofl for those 

who desire to Study more deeply. 
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Fxc. 290.—The Hodcgilria, apse, Torccllo, 12lh century. Height about 2S feet. (Phoiograftfi by Atinari.) 
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is shown in TorccUo. It had a terrifying effect 
in the background of the mediev'al mind. If we 
had entered the church by the west door and 
remained entranced in adoration of the Ma¬ 
donna, w’e might have been told by the priest 
in a sermon, as people still are, that if we were 
to look behind us we should see the fate from 
which the Madonna could save us. The mosaic 
on the west wall is a pictinx of the Last Judg¬ 
ment, or Doom (Fig. 291). .At the very top of the 
wall, which is over 70 feet high, is a Crucifixion 
with the Virgin and St. John the Baptist; below 
this scene are five bands of mosaic, gradually 
diminishing in width as they approach the bot¬ 
tom. In the center of the first zone is a repre¬ 
sentation of the Resurrection. Here a figure of 
Christ almost 15 feet high leaps out of a black 
pit, in which one sees bits of locks, bolts, and 
broken doors. In this way, the mosaicist has 
represented a p>assage of the Bible that says: 
“The Gates of Hell were burst asunder.” 

On one side of the Christ, St. Thomas rushes 
up, reaching forw'ard to touch the Savnour and 
make sure that He is alive. The presence of 
Thomas is calculated to remove all doubt in 
the mind of the worshiper. On the other side 
of the Christ, St. John the Baptist testifies that 
this b indeed the Son of God. Thomas and 
John arc only half as large as the Christ; next 
in size to them arc the Virgin and the txvo 
kings, David and Solomon, who prophesied 
that Chrbt would be the Messiah. Still smaller 
in size are a number of prophets, and finally 
hundreds of the dead, who witness from purga¬ 
tory the entire scene. It b well to recall that in 
Egyptian hicratical art the king was repre¬ 
sented as large, hb subjects smaller. Here, also, 
importance b indicated throughout by relative 
size. On each side of the panel loom the tw’o 
great archangeb, Michael and Gabriel, tram¬ 
pling upon dragons; they are as large as the 
Chrbt. 

VVhat b the aesthetic value of thb scene? To¬ 
day in terms of modem art we should charac¬ 
terize it as expressionism, which means that the 
artbt has striven to represent through line, 


shape, and color arrangement an emotional 
state rather than a narrative or an event. In 
the Torcello mosaic there b still a narrative 
clement, but it has no unity of time. The Chrbt 
b not like representations of Eg>ptian gods, 
for the folds of hb drapcr>' indicate great dra¬ 
matic tension. .A Byzantine Chrbt of thb type is 
called the “demiurgos”—the underlying force 
of creation. It b because of inner power rather 
than by pure accident that such a Chrbt could 
burst the bonds of hell. In hb Moses (Fig. 488, 
Chap. X\^), .Michelangelo later captured the 
same spirit. The scattered designs on the robes 
of the two archangeb, as well as the dbposal of 
color areas against the black pit, all lend energy 
to thb expression of primal force. 

The next lower zone o[ the mosaic b smaller 
and much quieter. It centers around the figure 
of Christ in an egg-shaped mandorla. The Virgin 
and St. John the Baptbt, one on each side of 
the seated Chrbt, together constitute what b 
called the deesisy or the Chrbt Enthroned in 
Judgment. Seated apostles and standing saints 
on each side of them represent the highest 
order in heaven. The mandorla rests on two 
wheeb, so that it resembles the chariot of Trip- 
tolemus, an ancient Greek savior god who w'as 
the son of Ceres, the earth mother. Two cher¬ 
ubim with quadruple wings guard the chariot. 
These wings, like the wings of the peacock 
Argus, arc covered w'ith many eyes, the infer¬ 
ence being that the cherubim can sec cvciy'- 
thing. From thb central chariot a stream of fire, 
representing hell, flows out toward the right. 

In the third zone, below* the deesisy stands a 
cushioned throne on which rests the Book of 
the Passion: the crow*n of thorns, the sp>ear, the 
cross, and the sponge. Tw’o kneeling figures 
bow before the group of sacred symbob. On 
each side of thb central composition great an- 
geb rush out, blowing upon carved hunting 
horns such as we know were actually used by 
the Germanic invaders of the Roman w'orld. 
Bc)i’ond the angeb, on the outermost part of the 
band, sea monsters, lions, tigers, and elephants 
spew forth the fragments of bodies, while one 
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Fic. 291.—I>esccnt into HcU and Last Judgmrat, West Wall, TorccUo, llth century. Height about 70 feet. 

{OmrUsy of Letch.) 
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angel at the right plucks stars from a scroll in 
his hand and stre>\-s them about the universe. 
The whole scene is one mad dream of violent 
action. 

In the center of the next band below, an an¬ 
gel holds the scales of judgment, taking the 
place of Anubis in the Egyptian papyrus draw¬ 
ing (Fig. 81, Chap. IV). Flying de\'ils with 
spears tiy' to depress the scales so that the soul 
being weighed will be their portion. In thb way 
a man's evil deeds will come to plague him at 
the final Judgment of his soul. At the right, tw*o 
angels with pikes push the damned into a river 
of hre that flows into a lake of brimstone. In 
the middle of the lake sits Satan, looking ex¬ 
actly like the figure of Hades, or Pluto, as the 
god was depicted in countless Etruscan tombs. 
Below Satan, in blackest hell, languish those 
whose eyes have seen loo much of evil and sin. 
From their sightless skulls come writhing ser¬ 
pents. The slothful are found caught in a bog. 
Most delightful of all to the people of Torcello 
must have been the scene in the lowest right- 
hand corner. Here are the heads of Saracens, 
recognizable by their great earrings. The Sara¬ 
cens were the piratical enemies of the seafaring 
Torcellanc.se and, of course, as enemies of 
Christendom, deserv’ed what they received. 

To the left of the door, the saints are .shown 
grouped together in Paradise. This side of the 
mosaic is unified and very restful. St. Peter 
stands near a marble gate, which is guarded by 
seraphim. In the Garden of Eden, recognizable 
by its palm tree, Father Abraham (or St. 
Nicholas?) sits with the Christ Child on his lap, 
attended by the \'irgin and a host of little 
children. The contrast in color scheme between 
hell and paradise is most significant. Hell, with 
its browns, black, red, and sulphur yellow, pro¬ 
duces a most unpleasant effect; while paradise 
gleams in gold, green, purple, and blue, with 
touches of ruby here and there. In other words, 
expression'ism is used in this mosaic in the color 
composition, as well as in the linear effect. 
Obviously the artist was striving not for beauty 
but for contrast and tension. 


This Last Judgment scene, which came from 
Greek monasteries, is one of the most dramatic 
representations of the Middle Ages. The sub¬ 
ject spread to the portab of Gothic cathedrals 
far to the north. It was to be found in countless 
manuscripts and became the inspiration for 
miracle plays. The Engibh found it particularly 
desirable as fresco painting on the walb of their 
churches, and it b said that Dante, passing 
through Torcello, took thb particular scene as 
a starting point for hb description of the In¬ 
ferno, although the contemporaneous Doom 
of hb home town of Florence would be a more 
plausible influence. 

The essence of this highly dramatic art lies 
in its contrasting passages. The reds oppose 
blues in color; gentle lines oppose rough angu¬ 
lar lines and jagged edges, in terms of color 
areas. 'Ilterc b a balanced scheme to the whole, 
but with many elements of unbalance in partic¬ 
ulars. Thb Last Judgment b not essentially 
classical, and as an e.xample of purely B>’zan- 
line art it suffers by falling into elements that 
are perhaps Etruscan and Celto-Germanic. The 
ultimate energetic goals of the style may be bet¬ 
ter understood after studying the two following 
chapters. 

Most significant about the work at Torcello 
b the dramatic way in which the Judgment 
contrasts with the apse mosaic. In their sermons 
the priests of the church still make thb contrast 
between the restful aesthetic effect of the mother 
goddess and the restless disintegrative effect of 
the Last Judgment dominated by the fearsome 
Pantocrator, Chrbt, who having conquered 
death, will judge the living. The two concep¬ 
tions are inseparable aesthetic parts of a dra¬ 
matic sermon or homily; both were to be fused 
and assimilated by the soul of medieval man 
during the development of Romanesque and 
Gothic art in the next five centuries. 

Sculpture 

The earliest e.xamples of Christian sculpture 
derive, like the mosaics of Santa Costanza, from 
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made-over Keo-Aaic Roman models, niere 
arc tcMday figures of the C'hrist, One in the 
Latcran Museum shows him as a young shep- 



Fio^ 2^J2r—The Gorttt Shepherd f 3nJ century (?)* 
Greet marbtcj height 3 f«t ^ inches fLatcran 
Mtifeuin, Rome). {CmrUty ^ Ltxh-Cansf^if.'j 


herd (Pig, 292) wearing a S>Tnan cap suggcsli^-e 
of his Eastern origin. The other figure, in the 
Terme Muscuirij show's Christ as a ynnng phU 
losophcr. On the base of the statue there arc 
traces of a name that was erased before that of 
Christ was placed there. The earlier name is 
that of ScrapLs, a youthful £g>'ptian teacher 
god, who was worshiped during Roman times. 
There is really nothing to show definitely that 
cither of these tw'o figures was Intended to 
stand for Christ w'hen it ivas first made. They' 
are both significant as demonstrations that the 
Christian religion strove to fit itself into eastern 
Hellenic art forms before new, definitely Chris¬ 
tian, types wTCre created. In technique there is 


little to distinguish such figures from those on 
the pagan Constantine sarcophagus (Fig, 2d3, 
Chap, X), What little there is may best be 



FeOl 293.~£mJ of a SIdamara ufoopha^us. Youn^ 
Christ between tw'o .^postlci (?), 4tb century (Berlin 
{Cotn^Usy of Lfish.y 


Studied u|x>n a monument by many scholars 
Considered Christian, 

Sarcophagi of Sidamara^ During the 3rd and 
4th centuries there fiourished in some as yet 
unidentified center in Asia Minor a school of 
sculptors who made a specialty of a type of 
sarcophagus which combined in its decora¬ 
tion, its treatment of human figures, and the 
technique of its stone ear\4ng aU those elements 
of sculptural style earlier used by the Greco- 
Romans (Fig, 293). More of the sarcophagi 
carved by ihh school have Ijeen found in Asia 
Minor than elsewhere; but apparently some 
W’crc shipped to Rome, others to Constan- 
tinoplc and Athens. They were of an Asiatic 
marble, w'hich may have come from some 
quarry' in Anatolia, Some authorities think, 
they wcrceani'ed at ancient Antioch; others, in 
CyiictLS or Proconnesus, Aesthetically they are 
very' similar to the painted, figures from Dura^ 
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and so arc of the liighcst importance as indi¬ 
cating a ualon of taste derived from Rastem 
end Western source?* On the one hand, the 
Statuesque figures that stand before arched 



Fici* 2$4*—^isehatta fa^adcj Arabia, 7 th or 8ih tnmiijry. 
(Courtt^ of AfastTon *4rl.) 


niches and in the unarched interspaces arc the 
Jast phase of the Neo-Attic style, which at its 
best produced the ^Augustus from Prima Porta. 

The architectural background against which 
the hgurc^ arc placed has been shown to have 
been connected with the strna of the Roman 
theater with its tripic portals. The details of 
the architecture suggest interposed impost 
blocks bctivecn capitals and pediments, but 
the spirally fluted columns, on bases of He I’ 
Icnisttc type, bespeak the triumph of trans¬ 
cendentalism in Roman art* To the same 
aesthetic note one may trace the emplo^mtent 
of the drill in carv'ing the ornament. The use 
of the drill produces color contrast, with high 
lights set off by deep shadow, giving a lacy 


effect. This style was particularly desirable to 
Oriental peoples, and was developed first by 
the Copts and, in succeeding centuries, more 
fully by the Saracens. 1 1 is a distinctly coJoristic 
effccT in sculpture. 

The treatment of the drapery in the figures 
became progressively more flat as the art de- 
’tcJopcd until in the 4th centuiyv when the 
sarcophagus now in the Berlin Museum wa<i 
car%'ed, it lost ail plasticity. The central figure 
under the pediment blends into the rinccau, 
capital, columnar and imposed decoration* 
Here is an aesthetic consistency that may well 
signify the new' unity that had entered the Ro¬ 
man mind as Christianity came to the fore. 
While this style w'as being perfected in Asia 
Minor, in far-off Gandhara, India, the followers 
of Buddha, inspired probably by the saJne late 
NecnAtiic figures, created similar relief carv¬ 
ings. The scholar Graeven has indicated the 
affinity' between the central figure of the Berlin 
sarcophagus and the Buddhistic types of India* 
Many details of attitude and drapery are alike 
In the two w idely separated places. 

Thf Aischaita Fa^afe. 'Ilie facade of the palace 
of Mschatta (Fig. 294) in the Arabian Desert, 
southeast of Jerusalem, was carved during the 
Nco-Periiian or Sassanian period probably in 
the 8th centuiy'. ITiis type of decoration was 
applied to the c.xterior of domed palaces like 
that of Firuzabad or that of Sai^istan* The 
floral origins of the style seem to be Indigenous 
to McsojxJtamia and can be traced back to 
some of the earliest pottery of Susa. 

The vine forms the center of the panel; 
the sim above it, here !x)rrowed perhaps from 
Greco-Roman colTcrcd ceilings, as the rosette, 
appears in a zigitag geometric ornament that 
likewise stems from neolithic pottery. These 
three elements of decoration*—the vine, the 
jtun, and the zigzag urn ament—and the tech¬ 
nique employed in rendering them had the 
greatest cflhct upon not only By'zantine but also 
Saracenic, Carolingtan, and Romanesq uc art* 

As Dalton has pointed out, the vine as an 
element of decoration was not native to either 
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Fio. 295.—The Fruitful Vine, a, Leptis Magna, stone portal, 2nd century A.D.; 5, Greco-Roman woolen tapestry, 
4th century (Victoria and Albert Museum); r, detail, throne of Maximianus, ivory, 6th century, Ravenna;^, porta) 
sculpture, Torcello, 6th century; e, Neo-Persian palace, 7th century;/, Manichaean miniature. East Turkestan, 9th 
century (Berlin Socicdogical Museum). 


Greek or Roman art; it aroise in Mesop>otamia 
and reached the Mediterranean only after the 
4th centur>’ b.c. At the same time, it moved 
eastward toward Iran, where the Chinese found 
it in the 2nd century b.c. and used it to decorate 
the backs of their bron 2 C mirrors. In the cities 
of Northern Africa, such as Leptis Magna, one 
finds the human figure set in the vine, and 
early Christian sculptors car\’ed a multitude 
of animals among its interwoven tendrils (Fig. 
295). 

By this time, also, the decorative element 
had growm strong in tapestry* and rug weaving, 
arts for which the Persians were early noted. 
When this development is remembered, it be¬ 
comes apparent that the facade at Mschatta 
resembles a Persian rug. TTte lowest border 
shows a deeply cut acanthus decoration with 
the vine as a continuous scroll. Between the 
large angles of the zigzag molding are rosettes 
of acanthus—the ancient symbol of the sun. 
Below each central rosette is a bowl, with the 


animals customarily attendant in Assyrian re¬ 
liefs—the lion and the griffin. The abstract 
pattern of light and dark, with its probably 
technomorphic origins, so dominates this com¬ 
position that we have a flat, decorative unity. 
A geometric plan runs through the entire deco¬ 
ration and there is absolute balance in c\'ery 
triangle. This is Oriental art at its best. What 
may be observed here will later help to explain 
the painting of the Chinese and the sculpture 
of India. 

As one can trace the creations of the classicai 
style in Europe back to an inevitable source in 
the Parthenon, so we shall be able to trace the 
great pictorial compositions of the Renaissance 
and the baroque to the Bs^zantine mosaics and 
the (jothic cathedral windows. So also the Ori¬ 
ental spirit, whcrc\'cr it is found in Western art, 
may some day be traced back to this facade. 

What is the religious meaning of the symi- 
bolism here so closely interwoven? Simply that 
the sun and the stream of water that wells up 
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from the earth—phenomena that constitute the 
whole of creation to the desert dwellers—unite 
in the vine, the source of life. One should re¬ 
member, too, that thb art grew' up in the land 



Fio. 296.—Madonna and Child, ivory, Syria or Egypt, 
Coptic, 6th or 7lh century. {CourUt;^ of U'alUri Art 
GalUry.) 

where Christ had lived. He had said: “I am 
the true vine; ye arc the branches.” 'fhe Psalm- 
bt had sung of the waters of life and the foun¬ 
tains in a thirsty land; he had spoken of the soul 
as the hart panting after the water brooks. In 
the Persian religions thb particular scene was 
called the Haoaremh (landscape). 

Madonna and Child. Turning from the .\lsch- 
atta facade to the fast-developing Christian 
art, w'c study a small ivory catling (Fig. 296), 
probably from Egypt. The piece, which b a 
litdc over 10 inches high, still reveab the shape 
of the elephant’s tusk from which it was carved. 
It has the same abstract quality and the same 
treatment of the human form that we found 
in the earlier catacomb paintings. In time, this 
figure w-as to lead to the development of the 
Gothic Madonna, which reached its finest ex¬ 
pression in the figure by Peter Vischer in Nu- 


rcmljcrg (Fig. 376, Chap. XIII). One must 
remember how the Greek figure of Athena grad¬ 
ually evolved from the old, stiff, postlikc Hera 
of Samos. 



Fio. 297.—Chair of Maximianus, 6ih century. Cathe¬ 
dral of Ravenna. Ivory plaques on wood, height of back 
4 feel. (Courte^ ^ LjKh-Canugif.') 


As in the By’zantine icons, the drapery of the 
figure b so arranged that the folds shift the eye 
of the beholder from one section of the surface 
to another. \'arious parts of the robe lead to 
observation of the legs of the Christ Child or 
the arms of the Madonna. These, in turn, carry 
the attention around the shoulder drapery' up 
into the egg shape of the head, w hich bears the 
same relation to the shoulders as did the head 
of the V enus of Mentone. The face of the child 
blends with that of hb mother and the two arc 
part of the same elemental force that runs up 
through grow'ing bone. 

The Throne of Maximianus. Perhaps the best 
example of Byzantine ivory car\'ing that b 
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itilJ preserved for us. h the episcopal ilirouc of 
Masimianus^ a chair belonging to a Gth’Cen- 
tury bishop of Ravenna (1 ig. 297). The chair, 
as we have it today, is a masicrpicee of archae¬ 
ological rcconstruciion, for fifty years ago its 
dismembered pans wrre dismbmed in mu¬ 
seums all over Italy. Its restoration has re¬ 
vealed that some of the 3vorkmcn. who car\'cd 
the piece were probably members of the artist 
prtjup in Alexandria. Ihc side posLs are practi¬ 
cally the same in design as the Cloptic tapestries 
tFigs, 268 and 295). 

The cart'ing on the chair represents a mix¬ 
ture of sev eral styles. The vine-and-vase design, 
whicit appears below on the front, resembles the 
Arabic carvdng from Mschatta, and the figitrcs, 
each Ln its little niche, are like the By;?antinc 
diptyehs (Fig, 267) given away by the consuEs, 
or the Sidamara sarcophagus figures. Since we 
arc more interested in the sum total of aesthetic 
effects than in archaeological details, it must be 
acknowledged that the chair as a tvork of art 
impresses more because of ils (irecious char¬ 
acter, delicate appearance, and the stihjcct 
matter of its panels, than by reason of iL? 
aesthetic unity. If it is to be studied at all, 
it must be regarded rather in the same w^ay as 
a bit of jewelry, which sht?uld always impress 
because of its value and delicacy. Any panel 
taken by iiseU may have more appeal than the 
chair as a whole. 

The aesthetic disunity is due mainly to the 
fact that the single front panels do not tie in. 
well with the plant designs. This inconsistency 
explains wily such a tour de force m carving Ls 
not so impressive as the section of the Mschatta 
fa^;adc. In the latter, although there are animal 
figures, they are so much a part of the plant 
dccoraiion that they do not stand out as single 
large spaces. The various moldings, also, arc 
carved each w ith a different degree of intricacy, 
so that a light molding Ls differentiated from a 
heavy one. Finally, the carved zigzag that runs 
across the fatjade, alternating with rosettes, Ls 
all very consistent. 

Not every pan of the chair of Maximianus 


is inconsLitent. The small side panels showing 
the stou' of Joseph and his brethren and the 
miracles of Christ arc so fine as to connect with 
the purely decorative carving, tinly the front is 



FiO. 3^3.—Bust erf Byi.initSiw nJcr, flth century. Kn^ht 
«bout 3 feet (E(g>T>tinn .MuKum). oj E^pii^ 

Expltfuiim iSSkiV^.} 


somehow nr other out of keeping, but this, of 
course, may be the fault of the restorer. 

Hi&d qJ a ih':raniint Rultr in Cairo. The Msch¬ 
atta facade, as the reader has doubtless noticed, 
W'as without representations of the human fig^^ 
urc. The religion of the Aralis, who came to 
the [Kisltion of supremacy In Mesopotamia, 
w'as somewhat like that of the earlier Hebrews. 
They were unfriendly to depicting the human 
figure. The same tendency grew in the Chris¬ 
tian Church at the time of the Emperor l^co, 
the I saurian, w^ho rebelled against the super¬ 
stitions that had grown up ivithjn the church 
around certain w'ondcr-working icons. In 726, 
he forbade the ivorship of images and had 
most of thern destroyed, keeping only the cross 
as a s^nnbol, without the image of Christ. 
At that lime, the cross was united with the vine, 
becoming in this w^iy the tree of life. The Pope 
in Rome and most of the clergy fought this 
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move, and the iconoclasiic controversy that 
arose \vss carried on with great bitiemcas until, 
in 787, the Empress Irene summoned the Coun¬ 
cil of Nicaea and reversed the decree of Leo. 


bla, Spain, and Europe. The casket from the 
CaihedraJ of Veroli in Italy (Fig. 25?) offers 
the fuicsl example of Uiis type of Byzantine 
article. 



Fig. 299.—Side paneU of ivory caikct from Cathedral nf Veroli, 9th Or ICHh cenlury (Victoria and Albert Musnutt). 

{Caaiesj of Mftrapolilein Masfam of Art^) 


The head of the Byzantine ruler from Cairo 
(Fig. 298) probably dates from about tbc time 
of Irene. Notice that the Romani style of head¬ 
dress is still adhered to, as well as the toga; but 
nodee, too, what a difference there is in aes¬ 
thetic form between this and the Nco-Atiic 
5lyic+ The Byzaritinc head show^s an almost 
complete return to the ancient Sumerian for¬ 
mula for the representation of a ruler. Here are 
large, staring eyes with stylized brows. The 
facCj completely depersonalized, is a fear-crcat- 
ing icon. Two such Hgurcs, found by the cru¬ 
saders in the 12th century, were brought back 
to St. Mark’s Church in V'enicc, They' and 
others of similar character in metal gready 
influenced the development of European 
Romanesque sculpture. 

Tfte yfroli DuA'zh Mlien worship of images ivas 
forbidden, Byzantine sculpture took a new di¬ 
rection. Since church decorations w’cre limited 
to reprcscntatiDns of the tree of life or the cross, 
secular art remained free for a revival of clas¬ 
sical motifs. Into these Vi'ere introduced many 
Oriental designs, such as the lines and curv'es 
&om the hlschatta fa^adc^ Richly carv ed jewel 
caskets were greatly desired not only by the 
Christians but by the Saracens. Many of these 
objects found their way to North Africa, .Ara- 


The casket consists of a number of panels 
carved with figures derived from classical my¬ 
thology. The outer borders of the scenes have 
fine patterns similar to those in the Mschaita 
frieze. On the lid there is another border made 
up of row's of heads in medallions interspersed 
with rosetteSt These heads may have been 
copied from Roman coins. The meaning of the 
scene on the lid ia unknow'n, or perhaps it had 
no meaning. At the left it seems to be part of the 
ancient story of Europa and the bull. These 
details do not matter so much as the fact that 
the artist has given to the scenes an expression 
of freshness and insouciance. They have a qual¬ 
ity of charm as playful as the paintings of 
amoTmi on Pompeian walls. The delicate carv¬ 
ing and the fineness of the drapery', as well as 
the ptMtures of the figures, suggest that they are 
particularly appropriate to the object they 
adorn. The figures are so carv'cd that they 
seem to stand out and almost to float in front 
of the surface of the c^asket. Figtires of the same 
type were later used by Donatello on his Sing¬ 
ing Gallery in Florence. 

The casket serves to illustrate better than any 
oiher object the fact that artistic style is not a 
matter of history alone, but of the existence 
through several cultures of a mode of thinking 
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Fio. 300.—a, linen cloth, uith repraentatiun of Annunciation, printed by r ca e n re (batik), Eg>'pt, Sth century 
(Victoria and Albert Muaeum); b, enamel, Samson and the Gates of Gaza, 10th centuiy* (British Museum). 


al)out life. Byzantine craftsmen, makint? such 
caskets for Moorish princes in Spain, helped to 
carry the Neo-Attic style through the so-called 
Dark Ages to the beginnings of the Renaissance. 

Byzantine Textiles 

The distinction between what are called 
“applied” and “fine” arts is part of a hetion 
indulged in by Eurojjcans since the Renais¬ 
sance. The Orient today knows no such dis¬ 
tinction. There is no better place to study the 
interrelationship of the applied and the fine 
arts than in connection with East Christian 
development in Byzantium. Here we see that 
monumental forms which were used as decora¬ 
tion for wall surfaces have within them com¬ 
position patterns used by the designers for 
cloisonne and tapestries. It may be said that all 
through the development of great art cultures 
the minor craftsmen, or the more primitive 
levels of a people, w’ill prefer the monumental 
composition forms and will render them with 
less skill, perhaps, but with more elemental 
vigor. 

In America of the 20th century art devel¬ 
oped in much the same way. This folk art has 
within it elements from the aboriginal Indian 
designs. Our murals are uniting with patterns 
found in our comic-paper art, which approxi¬ 
mates in a way the manuscript illumination in 


the Middle Ages. The stream of design does 
not move in one direction alone, that is, from 
the monumental to the trivial, but in the hands 
of an artistic genius mov’es from the trivial to 
the monumental. Byzantine tapestries and en¬ 
amels (Fig. 300) show the breakdown of a natu¬ 
ralistic figure art to a flat Oriental design at the 
other extreme. These objects held the composi¬ 
tions out of w'hich Gothic designers made their 
windmvs and, later, Renaissance masters were 
to perfect their great canvases. 

Early Christian Church Music 

The music of the early Christians, like their 
graphic and plastic arts, held elements drawn 
from all parts of the ancient world. The first 
recorded collection of early C'hristian songs, the 
Antiphonarium, said to have been compiled by 
Pope Gregory the Great l»ctween 589 and 604, 
presumably displayed Greek, Jewish, and .Syri¬ 
an, as well as Latin, elements. This treasure of 
early songs, probably mclodically enriched by 
the monks w'ho set them down, was, according 
to legend, fastened to the altar of St. Peter’s 
by a golden chain. In it Gregor\', celebrating 
the Mass, could no doubt find the early Psalms 
of the Christians as they were sung in Palestine, 
Eg\‘ptian elements from .\lexandria, or hymns 
that had their ultimate origins in the early 
Greek mysteries- 
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The earliest and longest continuous develop¬ 
ment of early Christian music was not in Rome 



Fio. 301a.—Lines from early Byzantine choir book with 
note signs. 


but in Byzantium. During the time of the great 
church councils after the edict of the Emperor 
Constantine in 312, all the elements al)ove 
mentioned united in Byzantine music. The old 
Greek melodies received Christian meaning 
and were sung with a lusty accompaniment of 
handclapping and bell ringing. Great choirs 
were assembled and performed these hy'mns 
to the accompaniment of organs and, accord¬ 
ing to an ancient relief on the sarcophagus of 
the Emperor Theodosiuji, even to the accom¬ 
paniment of the double aulos. Naturally, this 
almost pagan celebration of Christian rites dis¬ 
turbed many of the early Church Fathers; and 
St. .\ugustinc, among the others, inveighed 
against it. Finally, however, it was decided 
that ihb music could not be vsTong, since the 
Bible said that the angels .sang and that s>^’cet 
music was helpful in casting out devils. 

The words of these very early .songs were 
recorded in carefully written choir books (Fig. 
301). These manuscripts are just beginning to 
be tran.slaied by Western scholars, although 
they may have been used by the chanters of 
the Greek Orihodo.\ and Russian churches. In 
such booLs, as the example show's, the music 
was written down as neume marks alxwe the 
line, some of the characters in red ink. In the 
oldest of them only the accents arc recorded. 

The Byzontifie Instruments. The organ, in¬ 
vented by an Alexandrian Greek, from the first 
played a decisive pan in the early Byzantine 


church service. The aulos, with its one set note 
functioning in the treble as a drone, was a 
fav'oritc instrument in classical antiquity. The 
organ made possible the use of a similar drone 



Fio. 3016.—The Tc Deum of St. Ambrose, 
about A.D. 380. 


accompaniment, which the Christians tran.s- 
ferred from treble to bass. Thus, by holding 
dow’n one low note while the melody was 
played above, the Christian musicians laid the 
beginnings of modern harmony. Besides the 
organ, the Christians retained the cithara and 
the aulos, also adopting the Syrian or Egyptian 
instrument, the harp, in place of the Greek lyre. 
Trumpets, horns, and cymbals, too, were in¬ 
troduced, particularly in the procession of the 
emperor to the church. Throughout the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, the instruments and new musical in¬ 
ventions of the Byzantines continued to be 
introduced into the courts of the European 
kings and into the monasteries. 

The Transmisston of the Sequetues. In the 5th 
to the 6th century, Romanos-Melodos, a Syrian 
living in Byzantium, arranged the Christmas 
stor>' in the fonn of a dramatic song; that is, 
with response and chorus. This was the first 
“sequence.” 

Other sequences, arranged to l)c acted and 
sung in the celebration of Christmas and Easter 
Masses, were perfected bctw'een the 8th and 
the 12th centur>'. During the first centuries of 
the Christian era, Byzantine and Eastern in¬ 
fluences W’ere ver>' strong in Roman music. A 
numlKrr of S>Tian colonists, led by Bishop Hi- 
larius of Poitiers, brought with them hymns 
from Asia Minor. These wrre translated into 
Latin. Many of the hymns of Bishop .\mbrosc 
of Milan can be traced to Byzantine origins. 
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While ihr Ej'^antinc Church was ihus irans- 
mittmg to the Europe of the Middle Ag<^ Creek 
dramatic musical elements^ the Roman Church, 
building in its own way^ developed melodic 
shiging and a more sjwcific sy.'iiem of noiationj 
w'hich made possible the more accurate irans- 
mLwion of the melody necessary^ for the per¬ 
formance of the Mass* It will Isc remembered 
that the normal, primitive way of speaking or 
ringing is to allow' the voice to move dowmw'ard. 
Hie \Vcstem Christians, however, seemed to 
ivish to project their hvTnns upward, as though 
in a desire to reach the heavenly iTeity. While 
the voices of the congregation as a whole re¬ 
tained a lower tone, like the drone bast, the 
voice of the chanter carried the words uptvard 
in a shrill tenor. Finally, the Latin genius for 
codification w'as a decisive factor in bringing 
alwut a sec system for recording the mu.de. 

Thr Beginmngs of Europfan Mmk 

St- Ambrose, who w'as close to the Greek 
Origins, built up a liturgy' for hLs church in 
which lie used several melodics that have come 
down through the centuries. The Tr Deum 
iMudamm is one of the best known of these 
(Fig. 3014The dramatic character of his lit- 
“rgy, with the antiphonal rcspon.ses, fuss the 
testimony of St, Augmtine, who was converted 
from Manichaeism. In hU Con/rmoar, ht^ Au¬ 
gustine WTites: “With lovely songs, the w.ord of 
God penetrates the heart so that the soul [s 
lifted up to experience truth and new life/^^ 
Pope Gregory carried the development of 
liturgical music still further, perfecting its dra¬ 
matic and mu.sical fomi. The texts from the 
Psalms were sung in antiphonal manner, those 
from Old 'I estament prophecy in uninterrupted 
ana,s. The tone and color of voice were changed 
during the various parts of the scn.'ice, which 
were the entrance, or hiroit^ the gradual, the 
communion, and the oflcTtory. 

One of the pojies named Gregory, coming 
before the ^'th century, tmploy'cd a system of 


ncuiiKs to mark changes in pitch. The earliest 
manuscripts describing the complicated procc.ss 
of the Gregorian Mass did noi reach the condi¬ 
tion of exact notation, however, until after the 
10th century'. 

With a simple system of ncumes, or signs 
.showing ascending or dc.scending tones, a line 
or %'crse could be fairly w'cll indicated nielod- 
icaJly, at least, well enough to help the musi¬ 
cian remember the tune. The Gregorian chan is 
set dow n in the later Middle Ages and still sung 
in the Roman Church were originally trans¬ 
mitted in this unsatisfactory, ambiguous fash¬ 
ion. The next step toward our precise notation 
wax made by monks in the 10th century and 
wall be considered in the following chapter. 

Drama 

^Fhe theater continued its activities through 
the Byzantine Empire, alternately threatened 
by and escaping from the rule of the ecclesias¬ 
tics tiniil finally most of its techniques had Ijeen 
taken over by the church, ^llic mimes were 
severely criticized by the Church Fathers, 
Cyprian, Teriullian, and Chrysostom, whose 
preachments go far to indicate hoiv strong the 
theater really was. There was mueh licentious- 
nesa in connection with the late Roman drama, 
and most of the comic performanccji had de¬ 
generated Ixrlow' the hvel of our lowest bur¬ 
lesque houses. There 1% evidence to Ixr adduced 
from tile sermons that large numliers of Chris¬ 
tians attended the theater and that it was hard 
to keep them from going even on .Sunday* The 
god Dionysus, who ruled the classical theater, 
v%as after all a pagan deity and, until hh wor¬ 
ship could be absorbed, he necessarily remained 
in the hostile camp. Since Homer and Aeschylus 
are mentioned by the actor Clhoricius in ills dLs- 
^rtation on the theater, it is logical to assume 
that classical tragedies were still being pro¬ 
duced In the 4th century', much as they had 
Ijcen performed in Greece. 


The emperors alternately condemned or sup- 
Conf^smTu tfj St. Austalirw^ translated by Ed ward B. PUscy, P, F, Collier St Son Corp., Xtw York, 
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ported the theater according to their various 
predilections, lltcodoric, the Goth, who was 
an Arian, had Cassiodorus, his prime minister, 
reconstruct one of the old theaters in Rome. 
Justinian created laws that had to do with the 
stage, and his wife, it will be remembered, was 
an actress. Theodosius later defined the posi¬ 
tion of actors in society, and although their 
position was a lowly one, this gave some prestige 
to the profession. 

The Drama of the Mass 

The followers of Arius were among the first 
to notice the dramatic possibilities of the Mass. 
It is probable that the introduction of dramatic 
action, music, and inflections of the voice, 
which have become so much a part of the 
Catholic service, were actually introduced in 
the first place as a means of competing with the 
older worship of Dionysus, although the use of 
dramatic action for religious expression is fun¬ 
damental to human nature. 

The central action and oldest part of the 
drama of the Mass comprises a ceremonial 
feast, in which the worshipers, led by a priest, 
partake of the bread and wine that arc mirac¬ 
ulously changed into the person of God. At 
first started as a simple love feast, the agape, 
later a memor>' of Christ’s Last Supper with his 
disciples, the ceremony was probably first held 
in a tomb. In this stage of the Mass develop¬ 
ment, there arose not only the idea of a com¬ 
munion with the resurrected God but also of 
intercession with and for the departed spirits 
of the loved ones. After almost 2,000 years of 
evolution out of those simple beginnings, the 
Mass has become a remarkable spiritual drama, 
providing complete catharsis for the faithful 
who take part in its music and symlxilic action. 
Around it and for it the great churches of the 
Western world were built. To understand Chris¬ 
tian art one must understand the dramatic 
pageantrs' of the Mass. 

Thf Mass of the Catechumens. The first part of 
ihe Mass, particularly designed for the un- 


and Man 

baptked, or catechumens, commences with the 
ceremonial entry of a priest carrying the chal¬ 
ice. He is accompianicd by an acolyte who 
carries the censer with its smoking incense. 
Passages from the Scriptures arc read to suggest 
the meaning of the particular feast day cele¬ 
brated. Thb part is known as the “Introii.* 

It is followed by the Greek prayer, Kyrie elei- 
Sony which calls upon God for mercy. Next, 
the Gloria, said or sung, heralds the birth of 
Christ, in that message which the angels sang 
to the shepherds. The Collects, a series of 
prayers, make petition to the God of the Cross. 

A section of the Epistles, called the “lesson,” 
is read and follo>\’^ by the sequences—folk 
tunes added to the old Gregorian plain chant in 
Europe about the 10th and 11th centuries. Fol¬ 
lowing the sequences, the priest crosses to the 
other side of the altar, and reads the Gospel, 
which reaches the congregation as a message 
directly from the Godhead present on the altar. 
The dogma of the Real Presence affirms that 
the bread and wine used in the second part of 
the Mass miraculously become the real body 
and blood of Christ. Following the Gospel¬ 
reading, the people profess their faith througti 
the Credoy or Creed, and the catechumens are 
dbmissed. 

The Mass oj the Faithful. The second part of 
the Mass, which follo>vs, is called the “Mass of 
the Faithful” or “High Mass.” It includes the 
opening of the shrine, bringing forth the H<»t, 
or God, and dbtributing Him in the Commu¬ 
nion to the people. The first part of thb Mass, 
called the “offertory,” has changed its purpiose 
considerably since the earliest days of the 
church. The central moment has become, since 
1100, that part in which the priest says, “For 
thb b My Body.” F^lier, in the agape, the 
ecstatic moment came when the priest gave the 
bread to the people saying, “Take and eat ye 
all of thb.” In the earlier form, the people 
had the ecstasy on receiving the Host; in the 
later, the priest has the supreme moment when 
the power to work the miracle possesses him. 
Thb change in emphasb from the moment of 
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communion to the performance of a miradc 
accompanies an increasing power in the cen- 
iraJijred authority of the church. About the 
year 1100, the Host, or the body and blood of 
God, were first elevated so that all the con¬ 
gregation might see the miracle v^hich had 
taken place. This Elevation of the Host is 
accompanied by the ringing of a bell three 
limes. ^ 

In the next part of the Mass, after the Host 
has Ijcen blessed with the sign of the cross, the 
saintly dead arc called to mind in a prav'er, 
the ^‘Memento of the Dead,’' Christ is implored 
to give them help and light in the other world. 
After other prayers have been said, inc I tiding 
the Pater Xcsltr, or “Our Faiher/’ and the 
Agnus /;«; or "Lamb of God,” the faithful 
approach the altar and receive the v%afer of the 
Host, while the priest drinks from the chalice, 
after that, in turn, has been elevated. The con¬ 
clusion of the Mass comes when the priest gives 
the dismissal, /jfr, mssei est, “Go, the Mass is 
ended,” after W'hich the people hear a part of 
the myiiiical Gospel of St. John and depart with 
the l>lessing. Accompanying every' part of the 
Mass, priests and acolytes, people and choir 
sing and perform actions which become highly 
c.xpncssh'e and dramatic when entered into 
with complete faith and feeiing. All the fine¬ 
ness in Cliristian character detplays itself in 
this action a: the Mass* When the priest, a 
trained singer and acinr, as ivell as a true 
spiritual leader of the flcick, conducts the Mass 
in perfect time with the natural rhythm of his 
congregation, the experience for the Ijtrlicver is 
completely refreshing and sustaining* 

Characler of Religious Dramatic Perform¬ 
ances Other than the Mass 

By the end of the Sth century, at the lime 
when Charlemagne was ruling Western Europe, 
a Greek monk by the name of Stephanos the 
Sabbaite had composed in By'itantium a sacred 
play called Ths Death gJ Christ, Another cIcTic, 
the Deacon Ignatius of Constantinople, wrote 


The Passion of Christ. It is significant that this 
interest in the drama as a means for spreading 
the faith came just after the close of the icono- 
clashc controversy. In the same century, farther 
w'cst in Europe, a very- primitive form of dia¬ 
logue play—the tsirij, debat —was being sung 
by the bards for their noble patrons. None 
of the estrijs remain, hut it is known that one 
w'as calk'd The Prtde of UJe^ another. The Har^ 
ToiL'if^s of Hett. In these bardic songs w'ere prob¬ 
ably laid the foundations of that plot, half 
Chrbtian, half pagan, wliich later became the 
basis for the morality play Eifttyman. and the 
story Pilgrines Progress. 

Bishop Liuiprand of Cremona reported, in 
9d8, that the church of Hagia Sophia had been 
turned into a theater and that a play aliout 
Elijah was being given when he visited there. 
Liutprand refers to the dramatic sermons, or 
homilies, w'hich had to do with the stories of 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, and the De¬ 
scent into Hell. In these, there w'crc still to be 
found elements of the Old Roman comic plot* 
Joseph was accused by Mary of being a jealous 
husband; the I>cvil w'as seen as the boastful 
captain {miles gtoriosus)^ and the clown Orcus 
was the Etruscan figure taken from the old 
tombs, here seen as guardian of the portals of 
hell. 

Allardycc NicoU has performed a service of 
great historical worth in pointing lo the fact 
that part of one of these Byzantine plays, or 
something closely akin to it, was used in the 
9th-cciituiy Anglo-.Saxon poem GArm. It con¬ 
tains ihiriy lines of purely dramatic dialogue 
much further advanced toward whai we know 
as modern drama than was the lOthH^entury 
liturgical play, or trope, called the Quem Quae^ 
rittSj which will be discussed in the following 
chapter* 

Summary 

During the declining years of the Roman 
Empire, two new artistic styles, significant of 
the rapidly growing interest in the new Chris- 
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tian rclijfion, evolved from a mixture of local 
Grreo-Roman, African, and Syrian prototypes. 
ITie first of these, called “E:arly Christian” art, 
can be categorized as little more than a degen¬ 
eration of ancient classical art. The second, 
ho\%cver—the Byzantine—bears the aspect of a 
nrN%' creation. 

From the workshops of glass painters, house 
decorators and mosaicLsts of the ancient world 
there grew, first in the catacombs, and later in 
the l>asilican churches, a new monumental mu¬ 
ral style, the glass mosaic, ^*his is characterized 
by a geometric interwoven composition of rich, 
lustrous colors and by the construction of hu¬ 
man forms with drapery arranged in stiff hier¬ 
archical patterns reminiscent of archaic Greek 
and Egyptian painting. In this new decorative 
mural style precious marbles and glittering sur¬ 
faces enhanced a subject matter that suggested 
the mystical character of the ne^v religion, now 
become strong, as a perqubite of empire. 

In the realm of architecture, talented Greco- 
Syrian builders wrought the new Byzantine 
style on firm Roman engineering foundations 
out of many diverse building types which they 
found in all parts of the Empire or beyond its 
borders in Persia. The result b typified by the 
Church of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. 
Thb new domical building had both a satisfy¬ 
ing monumental exterior and an imposing, spa¬ 
cious, decorative interior, capable of holding 
great congregations. Its structure presented dra¬ 
matically the meaning of the new imperial 
church, which also symbolized a heavenly 
kingdom. 

In the field of sculpture, nonspatial patterns 
of carving, in strongly contrasting light and 
shade, replaced the old Greek concept of nicely 
balanced mass and line within the human form. 
The more purely decorative arts of wrought 
metal, enameling, and textile design, becai^ 
of a cenain iconoclastic tendency in the Chris¬ 
tian religion, came for a time to replace monu- 
mental mural sculpture. Precious ivoiy' cars ing 
fumbhes the chief means for the study of B>'zan- 
tine sculptural form. 


CJassical dramas were still played by pn)- 
fcssional troupes of actors, but comedy and 
burlesque, the satire and the mime held the 
center of the stage. The most serious dramatic 
presentation of the era arose in connection with 
Christian worship where the performance of 
the .Mass replaced older religious forms, bor¬ 
rowing much from the dramatic character of 
the Orphic, Miihraic, Elcusinian and Dionys- 
iac ms'steries. 

Ancient folk melodies grew into the C-hrb- 
tian h>Tnns played upon organs, sung by priests 
and congregations. The organizing genius of 
such early Chrbtian bishops as Ambrose and 
Gregory' was responsible for the first steps to¬ 
ward modern musical notation. 

From the 3rd through the I4th century, 
Byzantium, or Cx)nstantinople, a central meet¬ 
ing place for influences from the East and the 
West, kept alive much of the philosophy and 
enlightened mental attitudes of the ancient 
Greeks, while formulating the new, transcen¬ 
dental Christian religion. 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Art of Crusading Peoples 

Awa>' wiih you, wiiUa of Ikcvin stone E Mucb fatrof 

It Seems to nne a inasierftil work, here the timbered hall. 

VVood-pjinclcd rooms procect ua from wrJillier anrt wi^d^ 

Nor will the carpenwr's hand ajJaw any craiks to remain. 

In other lands, st'We and ccmctvi pvc man a slieltcr from storm; 

Here, better Stiil, in otlr own native woods friendly pmlectlon is ffiund. 

Around each side of rhe hoosc embraring, stately arearies 

Come rich frtrrn the master's hand, placidly, anfully carved.i 


R EJjL’fiEo lo simplest termsj the hbttary' of 
man’s arts in Europe between the 5th 
- and the20ih century' becomes astruggle 
for dominance between two modes of thought 
and expression: the Clajtsical and the Gothic. 
Both styles show traces of Oriental influence^ 
transmitted directly through the markets of 
Byzantium or Alexandria, or indirectly through 
recurring invasiotis of Hun and As-ar, of Mongol 
and Turk. 

Up to this point detailed consideration has 
l>een given to the origin and development of 
classical art, which constitutes half of our Euro¬ 
pean art inheritance. The other half derives 
from the exuberant, colorful fancy of C^^lto 
Germanic design. How this an pattern, char- 
aeterij^ing piciorialJy the restless soul of Gothic 
or Faustian man, has affected the world of 
today can be seen only by ^(tudying, in turn, its 
origin and ev-ohition. 

The Backgrounds of the Celto- 
Gcrmanic, or Ckitliic, Style 

Tliroughout the l>ackgraund of Greek art we 
recognized a unifying linear interw'eavc of dc- 
sigu, partly Nfesopotamian and partly Danu- 


bian in origin* This interweave stood in sharp 
contrast to the gcomctrie]zed human form from 
f^gli'pt and the eidetic imagery from the caves. 
The art of the Oclto-Gcrmana shows even clnscr 
alBnity to the serpentine patterns of the old 
Sumerian scaLs, the designs of the wandering 
Sc>ihian hordes, and the painted Cimmerian 
pottery of the Danutjian plains. From these 
sources come the earliest traces of the vitalized 
Celtic line, with its recurrent spirals, some¬ 
times of plant, sometimes of animal origin. 

Historical and Ethnic Factors 

To the Greeks, the Celts were a blond-haired 
race living in France. The Greek Hecaiacus of 
Miletus, who lived about 450 e.c., descril>ed a 
land called Kelt ike, which lay opposite the 
Island Albion (England): that is, in noriliem 
France or along the southern coast of the North 
Sea, Earlier Greek voyagers, about 900 a.c:,, 
spoke of the tin land (si'juthem England), 
which must also have been inhabited by Celts, 
since the Creek name for the metal, kaisiteros 
—a term used by Homer—of Celtic origin. 


As these people had blue eyes much like 
our present-day Scandinavians, we should 
^ By the Gothic Buhop Venaotius Fortunatus of Poitiers, c. 650,. in iransiatLon by the author* 
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probably speak of them as Germanic, rroiii 
these twq associations comes the adjective 
"Ccito-Germanic.’* 

Primary Importance of the Ceiio-Cermam as 
Culiure Bearers 

Along the northern bordersi of the Roman 
EmpirC) Celio-Gcrtiianic peoples continually 
fUtcred doivn into the older Mediterranean, 
stock- first its slaves or mercenaries in the 
legions, next as accepted citiKcns in colonial 
towns, and finally as governors and even era- 
pemrs. In the last thousand years before Christ, 
relatives of the Celto-Gcrmans had moved 
down into India, Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy, \^'he^ever they traveled, the eager- 
minded nortlterncrs adopted the designs of the 
cultures with which they came in contact and 
distributed them over their new territory'. 

For example, one group of the northerners, 
the Goihs, whose earliest home was in Scandi¬ 
navia, moved eastward through Russia at alxiut 
the time of the Ifirih of Christ. The Goths were 
divided into two groups; the V'isigoths, or West 
Goths, and the Ostrogoths, or East CJoths. By 
die 4th century after Christ, tmth groups had 
allied then’iselv'es with the Roman emperor, 
and in a.ii. 48B, the Ostrogoths, under their 
great king, Theodoric, took all of Italy as their 
kingdom (Fig. 302). 

Other f.Jermanic j>eoples that exerted In¬ 
fluence upon the art of the early .Middle Ages 
were the Lombards, the Franks, the Btirgun- 
dians, the Angles and ^Saxons, and the Nor¬ 
mans. The Lombards migrated from north 
central Germany into northern Italy hctw'cen 
Verona and Milan in the province now called 
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Lombardy, The Franks and Burgundians set- 
ded in the northern part of Gaul, occupying 
what we now'call northern France, The Angles 
and Saxons moved to England. The Normans, 
a group of Scandinavian sea rovers, first known 
as “Norsemen,’* settled in northwestern France 
in the lOth cejiiuiy% In 1056 they took England, 
which had been settled by Angles and Saxons, 
Quickly converted to Christianity, they im¬ 
ported ecclcsiasiicsfrom 1 laly to build churches. 
Wherever the Normans settled, tremendous 
building aciiv-ity sprang up; the>' have been 
called the Romans of the Middle Ages. 

In 1095, under the guidance of the church, 
the Normans, along %vith liic Iradcis of the 
other restless northern people, marched to take 
Palest!ttc away from the Turks, For almost 200 
years, until 1270, led by nobility and priesLs, 
the hardier members of the Germanic nations 
fought for the land oversea — “outrcmcr,” as 
they Called it. In iheir ceaseless roving, they 
occupird Armenia and the Hauran. They cap¬ 
tured Byzantium and lcK>tcd it, sending its 
treasures, its reliquaries, and its icons, lo grace 
their home churches.^ In Europe, their wives;, 
stimulated by the c]erg>', formulated codes of 
chivalry and built custly shrinc.s to house the 
spoils from the East. 

Fhrsc 700 years of marching, seafaring, and 
migrations—usually called the Dark Ages, the 
Carolingian, and the Romanesque epochs— 
paralleled that |>eriod in classical development 
which we know' as the “Greek Age of Anarchy.” 
As the earlier age culminated in the structures 
on the Acropolis, this later age firoughi ttiio 
being the C^othic cathedral. .•‘\s the earlier age 
led to [he sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles, 
the art of the Dark Ages led to the fxsrtals of 


h l'* b. for Ihrir Elu,, anther chiB,. 

b). cmaadfr, ,» ba meilad inia .udani- 

glass I he pkassage tn ThcophitLii: reaetj; In iht ancicnl cdilicn uf ihc Pairan* AiW/rt-nt ^ 

~ P^ic-uLTa. b..*oX"' 

lUie marble, and they arc like Square stdlKSt frcrm wluch colqured ncnis ant .. j 

a wWrf, ;„7hrir proper pl.«. Divc„ «na7l 

lhc_ trench, in«l mtcHi^enc i„ this work, c^Jlfct, and son,t meh rhe sapoW^ h ^ 

hide clear and while rIb-sj, and make costly pJatca nf sapphire, and vm' useful inwindoH^ Tli^' ^ v"? ^ 

th= purple and Rrci=n in a dmilar manner “ From Book J I, Chap, JT 

(Rc.Rcr of Hclmershat,«ii), tra uslitcd by Robert Hendric, J(rfm M array. Loadan,'^ 847. Theophdus 
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Chartres, Amiens, Reims, and Bourges, and 
eventually to the magnificent stained-glass win¬ 
dows. Classic drama arose from Homeric 
poems, dithyrambs, and lyric songs; modem 
drama stems from the sagas of Bcow-ulf, Sieg¬ 
fried, and Dietrich. Even our music today is 
derived from the minstrels and troubadours of 
the Middle Ages; our concept of the gentleman, 
from the story of Arthur and his knights; and 
our idea of lov'e, from such talcs as that of 
Tristan and Isolde. 

Religious and Literciry' Influences 

The Cults of Celts and Germans 

The beginnings of the Cclto-Gcrmanic reli¬ 
gious belief lie deep in the Stone Age. At first 
the Celtic tribes of France and Britain must 
have had a worship like that indicated in paleo¬ 
lithic art. Fetishism and magic later combined 
to give birth to the well-organized priestcraft of 
Dmids. The Druids, uniting the worship of 
totemic animals and trees with a belief in the 
life after death, built a religion that is still 
strong in the legends of the Irish, Welsh, and 
Bretoas. Druidic worship early flourished in the 
Black Forest of Gcnnany and the Ardennes of 
France. During the Roman domination, the 
Druids moved to England and Ireland. .As an 
organized group they prevailed in Ireland until 
Tara, the last seal of the Irish kings, w^as 
abandoned in 560. 

The German Pantheon in the Eddas. WTien the 
Germanic, or Nordic, j>art of the Celto-Ger- 
manic mixture became dominant in Europe, its 
religious folklore found expression in writing. 
The Germans, like the Celts, passed through an 
animistic stage of religious dc\'clopmcnt. .At 
first, they associated themselves with trees and 
considered the forests the cradle of their race. 
Into Germanic lore filtered not only the Celtic 
myths, but also many stories that seem to have 
come from the GreeLs or the Romans. 

The Germans worshiped a trinity of male 
deities ver>' much like the earlier Sumerian 


trinity of .Anu, Enlil, and Ea. Stories of these 
gods come to us from a number of sources, of 
w'hich the most original is a collection of poems 
from Iceland, called the “Eddas.” These poems, 
probably sung by Norse poets in the Britbh 
Isles, were carried northward as the isles l)c- 
camc Chri.stianized. The most famous of the 
Eddas, the Voluspa (“Prediction of the Noms”), 
bears a strong resemblance to the old .Sumerian 
creation myth. In the beginning, so it runs, 
there was only Chaos, which hung between fire 
(Muspellsheim) and darkness (Niflheim). From 
these two principles was created Ymir, the 
father of a race of evil giants. .A divine cow, 
like the goddess Nut of the Egyptians, dis¬ 
covered under the snow a god. Burl, who had 
three grow'n children — Odin, Vili, and V'e. 

Odin killed Ymir, the giant, as Gilgamesh 
had killed Tiamai, and made the world from 
hb body, the earth being hb flesh and the rocks 
hb bones. 'Die gods then created man and 
woman out of the ash and alder trees and 
afterwards built a celestial city called .Asgard. 
In thb city Odin, hb wife Frcya, and Thor (the 
thunder-god) sit ruling over a race of gods. 

The Twilight oj the Gods and the Destruction by 
Fire^ or Doom. The giant sons of Ymir, w'ho had 
sworn revenge against the race of Odin, per¬ 
suaded an evil, traitorous god, Loki, to help 
them in their work of destruction. Among 
Odin’s sons, the Ases, b one B;ildur, the most 
beautiful god of the bright, sunlight day — 
virtuous, mild, and friendly to all mankind. 
Like the Mesopotamian Ea, Baidur fostered 
the arts. Loki killed Baldur and sent hb soul to 
Hel, a half-black giantess who ruled the under¬ 
world. .As in the Ishtar and Tammuz story, all 
Nature wept for Baldur. When at last the giants 
overcame the gods, destroying /\sgard with 
fire, the gates of Hcl swung ojjen, and the 
damned fought until the world burst into 
flames. 

In most detaib thb story of the Last Judg¬ 
ment, or Doom, follows closely the Gilgamesh, 
Tiamat, .Adonb, and Ishtar legends, which the 
Goths in their long sojourn on the Black Sea 
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must have taken from the Scythians and Per¬ 
sians and carried all o\'cr Europe. The stories 
from the Eddas, particularly that just above, 
which was called “'Fhe Tw ilight of the Gods,” 
had tremendous influence upon Northern Euro¬ 
pean literature. Another saga, that of Beow'ulf, 
lies at the base of English literature. 

The Beowulf Saga and the Strife between Good 
and Evil. The Danish saga of Beowulf was 
brought into English literature by the Ger¬ 
manic pKTOples when they migrated to Britain. 
First recited shordy after the 7th ccntur\’, the 
poem relates the story of a hero who fights with 
the dragons emerging from Chaos. Chief among 
his adversaries was Grendcl, a monster whose 
w'icked mother lived in the sea. Grendcl be¬ 
grudges the clansmen their rescls. 

In the darkness dwelt a demon-sprite, 

Whose heart was filled with fury and hate, 

WTicn he heard each night the noise of revel 
Loud in the hall. Laughter and sung. 

To the sound of the harp the singer chanted 
Lays he had learned, of long ago; 

How the Almighty had made the earth. 
Wonder-hright lands, washed b>’ the ocean; 

How he set triumphant, sun and moon 
To lighten all men that live on the earth. 

He brightened the land with leaves and branches; 
Life he created foe e>Try being. 

Each in its kind, that moves upon earth.* 

In these very few lines W'c may find the key to 
nearly evri^'lhing the Cclto-German tried to 
express throughout the development of his art 
up to the modem romantic movements and 
the motion picture. There b present, for exam¬ 
ple, the element of struggle between two op¬ 
posing forces — the good, represented by light, 
and the evil, represented by the powers of dark¬ 
ness. VVe note, also, the call for harpers in the 
great hall, presaging the great place music was 
to play in European art. Again, the .Almighty 
creates a remarkable landscape, adorned with 
foliage — the beloved forests. This figure of 
speech succinctly characterizes the fundamental 
quality of Celto-Germanic pattern. It reminds 


the reader of the Mesopotamian hero tale, 
Gilgamesh, and of Tiamat. 

The particular quality of all the early Celto- 
Germanic epics that distinguishes them from 
the Eg>‘ptian Book of the Dead and the Greco- 
Roman hero tales, arises from the fact that they 
sprang from a harsh life, circumscrilied by an 
unending struggle with the elements and other 
natural enemies. Throughout hb life conflict, 
however, (ioihic man—Chrbtian-Faust, as we 
might call him—was always conscious of a 
beautiful helper—Christ, Baldur, or Gilgamesh, 
as you w'ill. .Against thb ally were ranged the 
dragon, the wolf, and the god who was one 
with falsehood—the spirit of denial, or the 
devil. But “the vbion of the City of God at the 
other end of the road” toward which Chrbtian- 
Faust made hb lalxirious way holds the great¬ 
est meaning in life. The Homeric epic chose as 
its plot a contest to rescue earthly Ijeauty, in 
the guise of Helen. The northern epic en- 
vbioned the redemption of the world in terms 
of a perfectly ordered society. 'Fhe northern 
mind, striving toward that ideal of art which 
Longinus called the Sublime, expressed itself 
in music, architecture, a drama of struggle, 
and a type of painting that attempted to cap¬ 
ture infinity. Yet even in the concept of the 
Sublime, the idea of perfection and w'holcness 
came into its own as .Augustine’s picture of 
the City of God became, in the hands of the 
church, the ideal of the Chrbtianized north¬ 
erners. Thus in one version of the Twilight of 
the Gods, perhaps recorded by a Christian, two 
gods survive to build a wonderful city, por¬ 
tioning out the body of Baldur to a new and 
perfect race of men. 

The Advance of Christianity 

Early missionaries among the Roman sol¬ 
diers inhabiting Gaul and Britain made slight 
impression upon the people. In Wales and Ire¬ 
land, in the first part of the 5th century, a type 


• Beowulf, Part I, P. 4, translated by J. Ouncan Spaeth, in Old English Poetry, Princeton Uni\’ersity Presa, 
Princeton, 1922. 
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of ChristianUy thal probably oscd Alexandrian^ 
or Eastern, church riles led lu the foundation 
of an Irish monastery at CLonfert by the half- 
mythical St. Brendan. In Pope Gregory 
sent a mission under Augustine direct to Eng¬ 
land, from the Roman Church. 

For some time the Eastern and Western types 
of Chiistianity both existed in the British Isles, 
the old Eastern Church rites persisting in the 
Irish monasteries for several centuries after they 
bad been declared heretical in England. De¬ 
spite continuous raids by the northern peoples, 
the monasteries grew and the two orders even¬ 
tually united. A consciousness of some unity of 
purpose tmderlying all Christian activity stead¬ 
ily grew among the people of Europe. The 
monasteries, increasing in age during the 9th 
and lOth centuries, inherited vast wealth, and 
their abbots, powerful princes in many cases, 
btiilt great monastic churches thrtmghnut Eu¬ 
rope. By the 10th century, the monasteries had 
beconic l>oth the chief centers of culture and 
the schools for the education of the young Ger¬ 
manic nobles. As vassals of the church, the 
tribal chiefs of Rurgut^diam, Goths, and Lom¬ 
bards Ijecjime ihc warrior bishops, as pow^crhil 
in their way as the princes of the Holy Roman 
Empire, 

The historic periods under discussion in this 
chapter are usually referred to as the [jcriod of 
folk migradons, the Dark Ages (500^750), the 
Carolingian period (750—850), the Pre-Roman- 
esque period (850-1000), and the Romanesque 
period (1000—1175). The term “Carolingian” 
has its derivation from the dynasty of the Rarl- 
ings, that b, Charlemagne and his descend¬ 
ants; the term “'Romaxicsque,^* from the word 
‘'Roman.” 

The Origins of Gothic Design 
EarlUst Celtic Designs 

Celtic ornaments upon the dolmens and 
menhirs first appear around 1200 B.c. at N^cw 
Grange, Ireland. These comprise two tyj>es of 
design; the first, a modified form of spiral look¬ 


ing like a greatly enlarged series of w'horb c»n a 
human thumb; the second, a trumpet pattern 
similar to that used on Kamares vases. The 
trumpet pattern in the Celtic manuscripts and 
jewelry cunsbts of two winding lines diverging 
to a trumpet fonn whose 0 {>en end is closed by 
a cuiA'cd line (Fig. 303a)* From the pi>inisof the 
cur%'ed line springs a new spiral made up of 
two more lines that diverge until they make 
another trumpet, or converge until they make 
a complete spiral. The lotal geographic dis¬ 
tribution of [his t>q>c of ornament reaches from 
Alaha north to Germany, aitd from Ireland 
cast through China. Its ccnicr of distribution 
is thought to have been the Cimmerians, a 
Celtic people living along the banks of the Dan¬ 
ube. In the Hallstatt and La T^ne cultures, 
IjetVi'een 1500 and 500 b.c., both trumpet and 
Spiral patterns were cast in bronae. 

^iMterc the Celt came in contact with the 
Mesopotamian or the Greco-Roman culture, 
he modified both plant and animal ornaments 
irith his trumpet pattern* Two coins from 
France Illustrate this blending of styles. The 
first (Fig. 303^) shows a Greek tetradrachme of 
Philip of Macedon, probably paid to some 
Celtic mercenary. The second (Fig. 303c), 
mimed by the Celts, shows the naturalistic de¬ 
sign changed to one of abstract linear character. 
Here the beard, face, and \%Tcath have Ijcen 
transformed into a series of spiraling, Bamefikc 
locks. Similarly, a bronxe ornament from Polc- 
don Hill, Somerset, England, which shows a 
further, balanced development of the trumpet 
pSLtrm, may have been derived from the Greek 
palmettc (Fig. 303d/)- Finally, from St. Goar, in 
Germany', comes a stone on w'hich is a humian 
face that seems to grow' out of the whirlpool oi 
spiraling lines (Fig* 303r)* 

Gemianic Interweaves 

The richest ornament of the Celto-Germanic 
peoples tvas first produced after the 2nd cen¬ 
tury of the Christian Era, w'hcn the Goths, 
having left their home in Scandinavia, had 
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FlO. 301,—Early rXltinpln of Celtic □mamertt. n, swuc Irtim Tucoc, County Gnlway, Irclaad^ Tine pcriodi 
6, Grrel; tetradrachme head of Zeus: Celtic C 0 |>>' of (*), }lun];ar>'; d, bnXlze inl^d with red enamel^ 
Poledem Hill, Somerset, England, 100 (?) (British Museum}; r, Hone torn St, Goar, Wcjt Gfrimmy, LaT^nc 

period, about 200 late Etabylonian form of palniccte: jf. Greet leaf and dan □marnentj; A* Germanic InudiO^ 

catiofn of Verana; i'* CHtrogothic mixlifkaiiun of (j), Tumb of Tlicodorict Ravenna, 


wandered down the Rus^titin rivtr valleys to- 
ward ihc Black Sea. Ai that lime, the plant 
and animal interrt'cavc, arising jx^rhaps from 
a union of the ancient Mesopotamian ^uiilochc 
and Celtic trumpet motives with late Greek 
animal designs, began to dominate. In Viking 
design, this motive came to be knmvn as a sym¬ 
bol of endless struggle* /Vi such, it probably 
derived ihmugh Scythia from the ancient Meso¬ 
potamian seal show'ing GiJgamesh hghiing with 
the dragon Tiamat (Fig, lOZ, Chap. V)* The 
final development of Celto-Gcrmanlc ornament 
came about when [he struggling dragon united 
with plant forms and spirals, as in the initial 
page from the Irish manuscript, the Fkn^k of 
Kells (Fig. 306), 

The aesthetic effect of both the spiral and 
the animal inienvcave is to carry ihe eye back 
and forth across the surface of the object. From 
ihesc rhythms one gains a sensation of either 
excitement or betvilderment. Where the Greeks 
desired the beauty of balanced unity, the north¬ 
erners desired an expression of energetic, dy¬ 
namic Unbalance for its own sake. 

Qiitegn /Ijf’j h'/iip CfrrctX^j', The greatest single 
source of our knowledge of purely Germanic 


designs is the burial ship of Asc, the early '^th- 
century \’iking queen. On this ship were buried 
W'agons, sieds^ and household utensils orria- 
mented with finely can-^ed designs. Parts of the 
.ship itself also bear carv'ings of intricate dragon 
intersveaves. In ilicse decorations ap|.njar five 
general iy|ics of design. The Jirsi (Fig, 304(a) 
consists of variations of geometric checkerboard 
or diaper patterns, wlih red and blue dots at the 
intersection of the cross bands. This type occurs 
in many |daccSj the example here [laving been 
taken from one of the sleds. This technomtirphic 
design probably originated in basket or rug 
weaving. 

Ihe second type includes many variations of 
a regular interw^eavc like braided rope (Fig* 
304i). This may have originated in. the Greek or 
Mewpotamian guilloche or more ditrecily from 
the rope braiding of die Sailors themselves. 

The third class of omaincnt fumUhes many 
examples of animal designs, \vovcn In circles 
50 as to suggest the Persian plant and vine 
ornaments (Fig. 304f). The arrangement of 
these animals in curves like those of the trumpet 
pattern indicates close connection W'ith the 
Scythian and Siberian ornaments of the time. 
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Fiij. J04,—d, diaper partem, Vikinjshipqf 6, braidrd ijitcri^^i,ve, sainesoiircc; e, uninia) designs, fe'imc source; 

d, inlcrwovcn ^r|K;nU, same Source;Chindc brorLsc, Ordua Terri lory man and aerpeui [a rmm V'Lking sled, ship 
of Ahc; g. rurtic stone, Norh-ay. 


A fourth qla.ss of Dm^LUnqni consists entirety 
of serpents with |pi;at hcadi and starini^ eyes, 
arranged in circles t^dned into one another, 
DcCjily cut in the w^ood, these circles make of 
the entire object a solid writhing mass, in whose 
shadows seem to lurk horrifying dragons (Fig. 
304J). This type of scull? tural compfwition »i 
terms of facets of 1 ight and shade, also to be 
found in Siberian gold and bronze w'ork (Fig. 
3t)4ir), becomes the aesthetic pattern for later 
Romanesque and Gothic sculpture. 

The fifih element of decoration, mostsignifi' 
cant from a literary point of view, appears on 
nne of the wagons (Fig. 304/), A man is show'it 
struggling wdth nvo serpents. .Around him move 
rings of serpen U?, twisting dragons, and hounds 
accompanied by a sea animat like a mcirnaidj 
recognizable as the mother of Grcndcl. ficrc 
we see, probably, the tarhcsi representation of 
Bco^vulTs fight lo overcome the evil one, .Aris- 
Lng in ancient Mesopotamia, this design of the 
man battling in the toils of the serpent may 
have traveled through Persian and Scythian 
art up the rivers of Rtissi^i lo Scandinavia, if 
it was not carried first to England, Ireland, and 
central France by Gopts from Egypt. It fur¬ 


nished the prototype for medieval re presen ta» 
lions of Christ and St. George overcoming the 
dragon of the evil one. 

Two [iortals on the church at ITnas and at 
Syllestad (I ’ig, 305) show the eon nee don not 
only w'ith preceding Scythian and Persian de¬ 
signs but also with the portal carvdngs of Ro¬ 
manesque and Gothic cathedrals. Significant of 
the ornament at Syllestad ts the fact that it 
cov'CTs altogether the column, capital, and side 
posis, completely obscuring the architectonic 
structure. The intent iscxactly that of the Maori 
tvood car\dnjg (Fig. 42, C:hap. Ill). 'I his deco¬ 
rative portal acts as a s]seU through which one 
enters the safety of the church, freed from the 
interweave of monsters, which must stay on the 
outside. 

Irish Mamtscript Decoration 

.All the resources of prehistoric design later 
tised to decorate the mature Gotliic appear in 
the TrUh manuscripts and jewelry' of the early 
9th century. The illuminations in the great 
book-s of Kells and Lindlsfarnc mark the cul¬ 
mination of n movement in design that must 
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Fic, 305. — Oiij^ni of partal ^ulpCurc. animal intcrwravT on wooden doorways chiirth ar UrttSA, 

Norway, 'Jth to 1 Uli century' P); if, Nco-Peitinn tnotjf^, ^tonc portaJ, St. Peter tit MoiitMC, early 13th century; 
€, .^rchivoll with jfrotcsquex and Mlihratr !iymt»L], Kilpeck Chiirrh, Rn|;land, about 1140; rhimenu on ImmeaiJ 
of ^tonc portal, Noirtr Httmc, Soiiiltac, t2th century; f+ wooden tlowrwoy+ cbureh at Sylieiiad, Nurway+ showing 
flory of Siegfried, about 1200 (OkIo Utliverflity Mtuieum];/, deliiih nf portal^ west facade, Cbartrea, gtoiK, middle 

I3th century. 


have bcjfutt ip the Irish monasteries of the (ith 
century. I’rom the 6th throiiijh the 0th century^ 
the Vikings had m%'adcd Indand^ becoming 
established there by SOO. In the meantimt.^ 
Irish monkSf having lovittded monasteries in 
Scotland, lonSj and Llndisfarnc, iK-gan their 
work in Germany. Tiirou^h this interchange^, 
the Germanic designs of the rope* plants and 
animal inieryveave came to unite with the 
Cektc trumpet and spirals. In one page of the 
Book of Kells—a mamiseript ’written in the 8th 
or the 9th century'—appear all the ornaments 
have diKussed, firmly united around the 


cross iFig. 306), To appreciate this design, the 
reader must understand that it formed the mon¬ 
ogram page of the Gospel, or God^s Spell. It 
tlius eniixHJies the most potverful charms kno^m 
.against all the forces of the e\il one. TTic two 
monks who drew the pages of the manuscript 
insericd all the signs from the old fiagan reli¬ 
gions, indicating in this way that the new reli¬ 
gion had overcome them. In the Qiiomam page, 
for example, a group of men, probably die 
saved, are seen proieeicd, in a pan of the Q, 
from a great serpent that struggles in vain to 
break through the chartn and devour them. 
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In our illustration, all the varinnfl elements 
that at first seem to be In a stale of restless;, 
meaningless motion actually bear a fagnificant 
relationship to the lozenge, or diamond, that 



Ftc. 30fi- vNroaogram pajCt the Book of Sth 

century' >:T riniiy College Library', Dcibliti). {CowrU^ oj 

Aififopaiitati Aiumart nj 


forms the denier of the cross. Allmving the eye 
to glance over the page, gradually one becomes 
aware of three great letters, X, P, I, standing 
for the w'ord Christ. Below, in finely ordered 
script, the abbreviadon K stands for fah 

lowed b>' the word the opening ivords 

of the Gospel according to St* Matthew. The 
fine, cJcar-cut character of the letters below 
written in the uncial style, a precursor of our 
longhand WTiiing, denotes that they came from 
a cultured people, not from one indulging in 
barbaric primitivism for its ovim saJte, as some 
clasaical scholar^ have contendcil, when con¬ 
fronted with these illuminations. The farthest 
space!! in the three upper arms of the X show 
the wildest, Icast-fM^ntained patterns. The end 
of the lower arm terminates in a eombination 


of plant and animal interweave^ outside which, 
between two circles hMcd with spirals, lies a 
great area of animal interweave. 

The extremities of the letter terminate in 
three groups of circles, each holding many 
smaller circles made up Oif spirals. Such a circle 
containing three groups of spirals is called a 
triquetra. As this omament appears very fre-^ 
qucntly throughout the Gothic, the term .should 
be fixed in mind. Around the nine sets of circles 
smaller spirals and trumpet patterns break into 
the myTiad wheels used by the prophet to de¬ 
scribe the universe* 

Human and realistic animal figures appear 
at several points in the initial, the first instance 
being above the crois. This head, like the face 
on the St. Ckiar stone, arises from the midst of a 
group of spirals. Its |iosiijon above the cross 
may signify that the head is that of Christ, 
Bclow^, on the left, three angels cany symbols. 

The monks of Kells, possibly acquainted ■with 
.\ri3toile^s description of the various types of 
soul, seem to have used in this nfianuscript 
all the symbols necessaiy' to denote the vcgeia'^ 
ble, animal, and imaginative elements which, 
\vhed put in order, might lead to the ideal 
Christian. In the later development of the 
ChrLsiian cathedral these types of ornament 
actually appear to stand for the different aspects 
of creation. The monogram plate of the Book 
of Kells show^s for the first lime the scheme of 
knowledge around w^hich the greatest Gothic 
w'orks of art w“ert later constructed. 

The Celio-Gmmtdc Cdm Schm/e 

As the design patterns of the Book of Kells 
underlie all Gothic art until the Renaisfiance, 
so its color scheme display's the characteristics 
associated with stained glass, tapestry', mural 
and panel painting. This color scheme ba^; a 
threefold origin, steniming (1) from Coptic 
embroidery and painting; (2) from examples of 
Byzantine illumination which probably reached! 
Ireland by the 6th century; (3) from Gallic 
jewelry, whose rich reds, blues, and greens 
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ptcrgestrojes pOus mcus clitaxus moe- 
5cne-c»vipLa3CtnuTnilTi-5r e sp 

psciTTsauDDcnnapiensquaBi ajj 
ijtSRurn tMTTpTTOi-uqDuatbcitURpLius 
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* hicti .'«■ w ^ « 

® Leui* # ■* * 
•ndxhi 
iCD-JU-je— 


Fio. 307. — Page from Book of KrIIs with genealogy* (CWffjty a/ J/f Edivurd SulUnaR^ The ffowt 0 / Keili^ TSff Studio 

Pubiieaiifins, ft'm t'ork, t933.) 
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were reproduced in ihe spois of color an Viking 
wood capi'ings (Ftg. 307)+ 

The pigments used—malachite green, chrys- 
ocoll^ blue, hematite rcd+ chrome and ocher 
yellow, and perhaps an oysier-sheU whirc— 
were all found in Ireland, The black pigment 
came from lamps or fishlwmcs; the light yellow 
(orpimeni) was a native trisulphide of arsenic^ 
the bright red (realgar) an arsenic disulphide; 
and the purple, perhaps finely ground glass 
tesserae. This last must have been imported, 
probably from Constantinople^ Pale blues and 
lilacs, made by mbEing the above, logetlter 
tvUh a deep lapu-lazuli blue, added greatly to 
the effeet of many of the pages, no two of 
w hich show the same color scheme. As was 
usual for most medieval maniLscripts, all the 
pigments were ground in gum, glue, or gelatin, 
if not egg vi^hitc. That this love of color seen in 
the Book of Kells besptjkc a peculiar quality of 
the Ccliie mind we know from many descrip¬ 
tions of color in early manuscripts, such as dtc 
Book of Lismore, 

Painiing 

During the five centuries between the Book 
of Kellj and the culmination of the Roman¬ 
esque at\'lc in the monumental stained-glass 
w'indows, the northerners dev^eloped many 
typjcs of manuscript and mural design. Monks 
from the Irish and English schoob, founding 
monasteries in Gertmmy or teaching in the 
palace school of Charlemagne, carried with 
them manuscripts like the one vix have studied. 
At Reims, where they came in contact with 
Benedictine monks from the monastery of 
Monte CassLno in southern Italy, they eagerly 
sei7cd ufKin works like the +4Ecxand dan Joshua 
Roll and copied them The result of such copy¬ 
ing accounts in part for the lyrical expression- 
Lstic style of the L'treeht PSalter (Fig+ 30S)+ 

liVr/ FrdjnJtjVA in tht Fioitrr 0 / Utrtchi. 

Tn this manuscript, now' in the library of the 
University of l^trceht in Holland, small pen 
drawings, each complete in itself, illustrate the 


accompanying text. Contrast this work with 
the limiting, contour-line drawing of the 
Greeks. In the Greek drawing, the line traces 
the cur\'cs of the figure and suggests only by its 
subtle changes in direction that the figure has 
solidity. Here the line, varying in character, 
suggests net so much the solidity of the figure as 
die vital force of the muscles. This feeling of 
activiEV is particularly apparent in the com¬ 
position of the draperies, which seem animated 
as though by a life of their own. Quick, short, 
triangular strokes indicate the eyes, whose shape 
was copied from eyes in some southern illu- 
sionistic original. The character of the stroke 
changes for the hair, ihe wings, or the plants. 
This use of line as an instrument of expression 
animates the entire drawing. The classical ori¬ 
gin of the Composition appears in the balanced 
IKj^ition of the figures on each side of a central 
axU formed by the figure of Christ and that 
earthly symbol of the harmony of sound, the 
organ. 

Flanked by' attendant angels, the Christ in 
his mandd7t& rises from the clouds, which are 
blow'n across the heavens by the four ■^vinds. 
The head of the Christ marks the apex of an 
equilateral triangle whose base lies along the 
base of the organ, Tw'o lines of landscape weave 
across the triatigle, binding to it four groups of 
musicians. The lower groujis play upon the 
great hunting horns, the ojijanis; the upjwr ones 
carry' harp, lyxe, cy'mbal, rclicc, and psaltery'. 
Each of these groups, itself held together by a 
linear interweave, seems tied to the center of 
the composition by the dramadc, upmmed 
gaze of its members. Only the two organbts and 
the four boys w'ho pump the organ arc too busy 
to heed the heavenly vision. One of [he organ¬ 
ists gestures as though to urge them to greater 
elTort. Every pan of this comptJ4;ition sings the 
words of the psalm atxjvc: “Let them all praise 
Hb name in chorus with tympanum and psal¬ 
tery and sounding cymbals.” 

'fhe drawings in the Psalter of Utrecht de¬ 
monstrate the first step in the taming of the 
non hem spirit by the classical southern ideals 
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of form. The coaiposilion wc have analyzed 
appears again in Romanesque portal sculp¬ 
tures and in the nioimmental paintings of Iveo- 
nardo and Raptmel, 


the drapery still shows the active force of the 
naiivc drawing. The figure, which occupies a 
niche framed by columns and a rainbow arch 
probably copied from some /Armenian or By- 


\ AyofMiMqMiKiiwiw utf.\£UKnwfm\iNci\J 

itiClkO lViS.EfOS.UM ifCUDll COMJCMrrUAl CIOUA 

11 :SA I t i kio rf A Ua h ui a hf c i n i f >'i m m.\ kUk f os■ B ai c b i o m ki i £ v /.< t j > 

LfUlAfiEKIflACllUMLy \ \ pfACilWPAMUlMIhLfA ^ % 



Fm. 30fl.—Pagic from Paalter of Uircchi, Ahownj miulcal instrumcnls, Carotin^ian, c. 800 (Univentity 

Library, LTtrtchl). tf Jtid/x of C/nrislitin. Pfi«£eUm Untrffii^.\ 


Tlie style of the Psalicr developed further in 
England. Anglo-Saxon artists, returning it to 
Eurojse in the llih and early 12th centuries, 
made it the domitiant style in the terriiory of 
the VUcsi Franks, that is, in the part of France 
tvest of the Saonc and the Rhone. Tt Inspired 
the sculptors of Bunrundy and Languedoc in 
the 12th ccntuiy. The prophet from the church 
at So ulUa c (Fig. 33S) and the portal of the 
church at Moissac (Fig. 334) exemplify the 
monumental development of this manuscript 
style. 

FranAisA Color Areas in iht Ada Manu¬ 
scripts In the territory of the East Franks, which 
included W'hat is nosv southern Germany and 
the v-alley of the Rhine, the primitive northern 
style came in contact directly with manuscripts 
brought hxjm Asia Minor and Byzantium. The 
page from a manuscript painted for Ada (Fig. 
309), the sister of Charlemagne, lypifiesi the 
more colorful, mosaic like Llluminaiion that re¬ 
sulted from this encounter. In this manuscript. 


zantinc prototype, is heavy and solid, al¬ 
though the painting of the drapery lends it a 
flat, Oriental appearance. The large, clumsy 
hands and feet, animated still by an inner light, 
grew larger and more clumsy as this school 
developed through the time of the emsadeg. 
A lost significant, as expressing the Oriental 
icndcDcics of the East Frankish school, is the 
arrangement of large flat areas of color, ne¬ 
gating any i>osstble perspective elTect. As the 
Utrecht Psalter style formed a basis for the 
sculpture of Burgundy, so this Clcrmanic style, 
moving southward with the Lombards, influ¬ 
enced the sculptors and mural painicix of north¬ 
ern Italy. 

Laiint^ng Yrndendes tn the Bajctix Yapestry* 
Wlienevcr the East or West Frankish styles 
encountered the strong Latinizing missionaries 
of the Benedictine order, bringing with them 
Bom Italy and Provence the last traces of late 
Roman figure painting, such as that found in the 
catacombs of the 4ih and 5th centuries, a figure 
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Style resulted in which the individual forms, 
characterized by infantile (aces and a profile 
pose, lost much of their vigor. In this third 
style (Fig. 310), the expressionism of the Eng- 



Fic. 309.—Blast Frankish tlluminaiion. Pagr from the 
manufcript of Ada, 9th century (StaaulMbliothek, 
Trier). {CourUsy of StvarcnuH.) 


lish manuscript and the monumental. Oriental 
character of the Elast Frankish works gave way 
to pure narration. The single figures lacked 
articulation, however, and the episodes illus¬ 
trated lacked a sense of composition. The Ba- 
yeux tapestry characterizes this style, which 
became the official method of representation 
for the powerful forces of church and state. 
This tapestry, created at the end of the 11th 
century, measures 100 feet long and shows, 
motion-picture fashion, the incidents relative 
to the Norman conquest of England by Wil¬ 


liam the Conqueror. It represents the t>’p>e of 
decoration found in firsco on the walls of 
castle rooms, a few fragments of w'hich remain. 
All the elements from the unified manuscript 
compositions here appear separate and side by 
side. It constitutes an object of historical record 
rather than a work conducive to aesthetic 
enjoyment. 

The Revival of Panel Painting in the Altar of 
Soest. One monument, an altarpiece in the 
church of the Wiesen at the town of Socst, in 
Westphalia, Germany (Fig. 311), unites all 
the characteristics of the various Celto-Ger- 
manic styles discernible in the manuscripts. 
Romanesque murals having for the greater part 
disappeared, one must seek the best of the color 
compositions in such works. This little arcaded 
panel, now in the Berlin Museum, takes as its 
central composition the figtue of the Eternal 
Father holding the crucified Saviour, above 
whose cross rests the dove of the Spirit. To 
right and left of this representation of the 
mystery of the Trinity stand the Virgin and 
St. John. 'Fhe great brightness and vitality of 
the central group, coursing through the angular 
draperies, both dominates the outer figures and 
lends force to them. 

'Fhe composition scheme of the center panel 
betra)^ a peculiarity which becomes more no¬ 
ticeable in later times; that is, the panel is 
designed on a geometric plan, as were the 
earlier classical paintings. The arm of the cross 
forms the upper side of a square whose base 
lies along the bottom of the frame. The head of 
God the Father centers on the apex of an 
equilateral triangle which has as its base the 
top of a square. Despite this classical composi¬ 
tion, the figures arc reduced to flat areas of 
color, like the figures in Byzantine mosaics. 

The Methods of the Aiedieral Painter. The medi- 
cv'al painter during Carolingian and Roman¬ 
esque times inherited from the past the methods 
of painting in fresco and tempera. The art of 
manuscript illumination had also taught him 
Byzantine methoeb of applying thin layers of 
gold upon parchment, using egg white as a 
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binding medium. In the 12th ccniiu^’ a monk, ing through the glaze, lent a harmonious tone 

Thcophilus, >%TOte a book on the crafut, which to the entire composition, 
he called The Lift of Diverse Arts. .\n entire The Origins of Stained-glass Painting. The orig- 
chapter on the precepts and technical secrets inal genius of the Celto-Germanic designers 



Fic. 310. — Harold sees the comet and arms to resist William the Conqueror, Bayeux tapestry by Queen Mathilda, 

about A.o. 1080 (Museum, Bayeux). 


of panel painting makes clear the techniques 
used in creating the Soest panel. 

A seasoned wooden panel, carefully braced 
with crosspieces to prevent warping, was first 
covered with a very thin coat of leather glue 
mixed with water. Upon this was laid a mixture 
of lead white, w'hiting, and more glue water. 
When dry, this coat w'as cither bumbhed with 
a smooth agate or covered with further smooth 
coats. Upon thb “ground,” as it was called, a 
drawing copied from a cartoon, or large sketch, 
fumbhed the basb for the finbhed design. Next 
came a thin layer of gold leaf, attached with 
egg white beaten in water or oil for binding. At 
times, the gold leaf covered the entire panel; 
at others, it reached only to the borders of the 
figures. Finally the pigments, mixed with egg- 
white size or various gums, such as gum arabic, 
were applied cither thick, as in tempera, or in 
thin glazes. The warm gold background, shin- 


early led them to turn from the imitation of 
Byzantine and Roman methods of wall deco¬ 
ration to the creation of a new technique. As 
the Romanesque churches of the north became 
higher and lighter with the improvements in 
masonic techniques and the use of the fl>ing 
buttress, the wall areas for fresco painting and 
mosaic became smaller, as the light areas ex¬ 
panded. llib madcfpossiblc the development of 
painted glass as a mural art. The invention of 
thb new craft, like all other inventions, con- 
sbted in an adaptation of techniques derived 
from a number of sources. From Copts and 
Saracens, from Byzantine mosaic workers, and 
from their own workers in enamel and jewelry, 
the Romanesque craftsmen borrowed not only 
the techniques but also the designs of their new 
art. 

The first stage in the development of stained 
glass was the Celto-Germanic art of jewelry 
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Fio. 31Altar panr:! of Sc«l» c. I2M {Berlin Miucurn). {CmrU^ of Amslef ttad HutAardi,) 



Fro. 312.— The anpiy of troTned-RlaM dedpt. a, ViHgocbic fibula, a.d. S0<l--52Ci (Walters An Gallrrv)‘ i mrdal- 
kon, biiil rf Christ, FranldjJi, Sih nntur^', clouonnj criilnicl, iachts dUmettr (Cleveland Mus^iin’of Art)' 
f, Inid^S, W &lh <:eiitur>” J. pirmsd stone window. Pola. Italy, 9tli eenu.ry; r, inlaid marble iihaut, 

C.htttfh cf Sainl Agatha, Constantinople, 9th century {?>;/, Kinjr DaWd^ stained j^lan, ATfpbtirg, c, IOOOh 
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Fjo. GfltO'Ccrmanu: rrQUTH^'HnUitr Cdiutruction from Mithelibcrg, ^Lobmhilfr^cii, Germany (ojtrr Maupt, 

BauAv/ul dti Crrm:sT\rn); ht Mlcrior, ma«( chtli^h al Boj-gurvt], Norwav, lOth Itn 12(ll emtury. 


n^akini^f in which precious stones were set l#e- 
tween doisom, or partitions, of gold and bronze* 
Little amidols like the VL^igoih fibula in the 
Walter?. Art Galicr)’ (Pig* 2d') can lie found 
wherever the Clclio-Gennans traveled, from 
Ireland to the banks of the Qrdos River in 
China. 

The next step in the development of both 
design and technique came with the Frankish 
enamels of the Carolingian period- A rare en¬ 
amel showing the influence of Irish design, now 
in the Cleveland Museum of An, illusiraics thL? 
second stage (Fig. 3l2i). In the meantime, both 
East and West Goths, Lombards, and Anglo- 
Saxons, who had come in contact ivith the 
Saracens, learned to fill their windoivs with 
stone or stucco plaques pierced with geuineiric 
designs holding small pieces of colored glass, 
so as to modify the light. By the end of the 9th 
century, some Ingenious crafisimm in northern 
France or Germany had coiTti>med the two 
techniques. Substituting small strips of lend for 
the doisons and painting with enamels ujx>n 
bits of colored glass, he constructed the first 
stained-glass window, ITienphilu-s, ivriting in 
the I i th century, already speaks of the art as an 
ancient one. 


The figures 111 the earliest glass more closely 
approximate those in By^iantinc enamels and 
designs on Coptic iivooden panels, such as 
Fig* 26Sc, Chap, XI, than they do the earlier 
Ckiltic figures. During the long periods of truce 
betivecn the Christians and the Turks, such 
panels in wood and ivory became articles of 
Import from Byzantium to Germany and from 
Alexandria to southern France and the west 
coast of Italy. The earliest French siained- 
glas? windoiv? in St. Denis and Cbarircs show 
patterns resembling the Greco-Roman design 
which suggest? a tree of life ivith figures placed 
in the bra nches (Fig. 2 9 5d, C:ha p. XI ) * The Ger- 
man windows often copy the style of Byzantine 
enamels. T'hc two type? of design unite in the 
I Sth-centurv' glass of Chartres Cathedral, which 
we .shall consider in the next chapter (Fie* 3f!2. 
Chap. XI II). 

Earliesi Windows in iht Archaic Manner ^ TTie 
earliest large windows known were made for 
ihe C.aihedral of Augsburg about 1000* They 
include figures of Moses, I^avid, Jonah, Daniel, 
and Hosea* The figure of David fFIg. 312/) 
indicates a close connection with the late East 
Frankish, or Ottonian, manuscript style and 
with Byzantine mosaics* The king stands stiffly. 
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lacking almost all vitality and inienveavc. Only 
the spiral on hk cloak and the way in which 
the folds of his sleeves arrange themselves O'.'cr 
his arm^ indicate some of the possibiUtics for 



Celtic design as yet undeveloped in the new 
medium. The window^ consLsis of large areas 
of light glass fitted with colored patches. The 
design of the leading received little attention, 
nor W'as there any attempt to airanigc (he 
colored areas of the figure so that they blended 
in the gaTie of the spectator^ w'iih the vibrating 
effect of later window's. This figure represents 
the archaic stage of stained-glass designs [Fig 
312/). 

Architecture 

The architecture of the Ccho-Gennans in lo¬ 
calities outside Roman influence grew from the 


beloved forests of the northern folk. Remains 
of Jog huts found in old Gothic setdemems 
prove them to have been of a form of con¬ 
struction still in use wherever wood abounds. 
The hovise from Michelsherg* in Germany (Fig. 
Sija), shows the detaLLi of this cunsiruetion^ 
which is familiar to cver>^onc. It differs from 
Roman and Greek building in one aesthetic 
particular: the house is conceived first as a 
frame, ntoriised together, to which the w^aJls arc 
ILicralJy hung. Sometimes the walls, as in the 
Lllustradon, consist of flat slaljs covered with 
stucco, today called lath-and-piasier construc- 
don- at other times, a filling of brick and rubble 
was placed between the beams. 

Wherever the Germans w'andcred, they built 
their huts and castles, their judgment halls 
and temples, of wood. When wood failed them, 
they built in stone, retaining as ornanienis the 
lechnomorphic designs derived from the earlier 
wooden Structures, poem by the Btshop 
Venantius Fortunatus, a Guthw'ho lived under 
Thcodoric, in central France, during the 6ih 
century, expresses the pride of the Germans in 
their wooden houses [sec page 365). 

The hall of the Hun king, Attila, the mead 
hall of Beowulf, a house described in the Book 
of Lkmonc, and many of the council halls in old 
Saxon castles aptly fit this description by the 
Gothic bishop. So also do the X-lking churchcfi 
of Norway [Fig. 313^). 

The Alan Churches of The earliest 

mast churches of Norway were constructed on a 
sirnple rectangular plan around four perpen¬ 
dicular masts, similar to the wooden churches 
of Rumania tixlay. The masts rose I hrough 
the gable roof to support a tall tower with a 
clcrcstoty over the center, In the later churches, 
such as the ones at Boreund and Gal (Fig. 
314), the four masts were replaced by four 
groups of three columns each, which supporied 
the high gabled roof held together by trans¬ 
verse beams. Around this central skeleton, the 
walls, built of panels hung on a frame, were 
braced by ship-ribbing construction. All the 
joints were mortised and pinned together by 
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wcMjdcn pagodas of China and ihc cult houses 
of scant uribcg in Indo-China and the Malays 
Archipelago than to eltmtnta in early Christian 
architecture. There is a possible cunncciion 


the ship^sTighds technique. This method of 
wooden bracing is particularly apparent in the 
curved beams of the rcx>f and In the ship-railing 
decoration that separates the lower from the 



Fig. JlSa.—Tovinr, Earls Barton, Englaril carty- Uti 
century. Height about ] 10 feet. nj Leith- 

CanvgitJ) 


upper part of the church in the place where 
later wc find the iriforium gallery. 

Most details of construct ion in these churches 
can ijc explained in terms of shipbuilding and 
early Byjtantinc or Saracenic structures, with¬ 
out reference to the Roman liasilican style. The 
outside decoration of the mast churches (Fig+ 
likewise is derived from Viking ship 
cani'ing or Saracenic and Persian design. The 
great dragon heads acting as finials at the 
ends of the ridgepoles^ the carving around the 
doors, the grotesques and gargoyles, which ap¬ 
pear in some eases even inside the buildings 
seem more allied to the decorations on the 


■V- 



l>etween these widely separated places, through 
the relatives of the Ckjlto-Gertiumic people— 
Dan uhlan Cimmerians—who invaded China 
and influenced even Indq-China, probably in 
the Sth century a.c, 

Tlie general appearance of most of the fin¬ 
ished fiothic churches built In the Hth and 
14th centuries around ihe lie dc France, where 
the Vikings settled in the 10th and llth cen¬ 
turies, more closely approximates the appear¬ 
ance of these wocjden churches than that of the 
low basilican churches of Lombardy^ from 
w'hich all the Romainesquc styles are said to 
derive. 

7Tr Toatr Churckes pJ Esiglaitsi tfW Gfrmeny, 
In the early Saxon castles of England, the watch- 


Fiu, 3154.—Tower Fortoguaro, Italjr* c^ly lOlh 
tenlury. HeiKhr about t SO feet. (Catirtc^i^jjtMSfiapiey,} 
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Fio, 316,^—Dcmblc church, SchwarTThfindorf* Gov 
rnany^ It49-1131» Lcn|^h tl2 fcctj Icn^h of ttQ 4 lKpt 
S3 feet. Thii dJtytcr^ipcr church, which clDicly approad- 
ima (0 the Vitiitg inaat-church dr^'adaii, u one of the 
earlicsl instancci of the ^rcal central [eHier Liter uxd IQ 
Engli^ Gothic. [Cmftttjt tf L*i(h-C<tnje^w.) 


tow'crs were at first built of perpendicular 
Wooden beams mterlaccd! with struts, the spaces 
filled with stones and mortar. The long, thin 
pilasters, accentuating die perpendicular ap- 



Fjo. 317,^ — Interior, SantH Vfariji dc Nflmnco, Ovicdfi, 
Spain. e+ SdO. t’CtKirirrt lj‘sth‘-CaFn^jgUry 


pearance of the tower, were joined at times by 
a zigzag of beams and at times by fake arches. 
When these castle towers were converted into 
stone Structures, during the 6th and 7th cen¬ 
turies, they retained the charaeterkiics of the 
wood construe lion (Fig. 31 5ff). 'ilic mysterious 
tow ers of Ireland, some of them probably asso¬ 
ciated witli long^vanbhrd monasteries, devel¬ 
oped from round towers, such as that in tfie 
town of Fortt^aro, Italy (Fig. 315*), In Saxon 
churches, the square tower predominated; but 
in later German and French Romanesque 
buildlngSf round and square types were used 
simultaneously, or the round ttnver wai built 
above the square one, with an iutermediate 
octagon. 
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FiC. 31S.— Ilan of thtf ^fonIlEtc^Jl' af St. GalK ftcErav^n iiflcr 9th-ctnHiry manuscT-tfft. ^ Mrs, A. Kin^de^ 

PvrffTy Mtdifvat AichiittfuTt^ T<i{t Umt'tfMljf Ptris.) 


The chief meaning^ of the Romanesque 
churcti, iruofar as it is a CcUo-Gcrmanic or an 
Oriental stmeturej lies first of all in its tower. 
.\i Earls Barton, Enplane!, the .Anglo-Saxon 
church has a central tower almost larger than 
the rest of the building. At DeerhnrHt on the 
Severn, in England, the nave of the 9th^:entvir>' 
church, which is ver^' short, Is actually a tower, 
T^ith a second, slightly taller tower placed in 
front of it, like the f^vo parts of the church at 
Borgund. The intent here seems clear. The ivor- 
shipers in this early pre-Romanesque church 
Wanted a building that would give them a 
feeling of great height. The effect of such a 
building in always to make the w'Orshiper feel 
his ow'n insignificance, while it leads his 
thoughts upward toward infinity. 

Thu K-ilf to fmgftJ we shall see develop as the 
Southern Romanesque basilicas give way to the 
high Northern Romanesque churches, many 


of which, panicuJarly the German and the 
English, seem to be built around great towers. 
I he church at Schwarzrhcindorf (Fig. 31GJ 
demonstrates the ultimate developtncnt of thb 
typically northern form in the finished Roman¬ 
esque style about 1150. Such a church cuuld 
have been built by Armenian or Byzantine 
masons under northern inspiration without any 
help from the I..aiin builders of Italy. Similarly, 
the pre-Romancstjue buildings in the period 
ju-st studied, including the Chapel of Charle¬ 
magne at Aix-la-Chapcllc, the halls of the 
\ isEgothic kings, and many others, were only 
partly related to ancient cla5.dcaJ building. 
They inherited many elements from SyTian, 
Mohammedan, Byzantine, and northern wood 
building sty'IcSt As an example of this mixture 
of motives turn to the hall at Varanco. 

The Viiigothic fling'sifaiiof In Spain, 

at the town of Naranco, once the capital of the 
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Fifi. 319.—Cathedral groHpv Fisa. Catlwdral, IMS-! lOO; knsih SlSIctfi. Crtmjianiic, U74-1350, bcig,l‘t 179 fccL 

{CfAfrlny nj L^JcA-ConM'f W.) 







Fic. 320.. — ^Apsc, Cathedral of Murono^ I2ih cenlury. (Courjirjjf aj AttTKri.y 
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VLsigothk there stjll remains an ancient 

church, later dedicated \o Santa Maria (Fig. 
317). At one time the council hall of a Gothic 
king, it sdh retains the old arrangcmeni of 
doors placed in the middle of the Jong axis 
instead of at one end. One mustj accordingly, 
approach the church from the side and, ascend¬ 
ing one of a double flight of steps, enter on 
the side opposite the king^s scat, now replaced 
by an altar. *^lost of the early Germanic tribes 
used such a structure for the king’s hah, and its 
remains may be found in early flomancsciue 
palaces like the one at Goslar in Cierruimy. 
Later, to thU trann'crsc hall was added the long 
nave, but in some Romanesque buildings, such 
as those in Ckrmany, the side doors \^'c^c re¬ 
tained and an apse was built at each end. The 
plan of the early abbey church at St. Gail in 
Germany, shows such a double apse (Tig. 318). 

Thi Hortiontalism a/ Tasi^an Ba-nHinan Chur^h/s. 
In contrast to tltc northern buildings with their 
penchant for verticality, the pre-Romanfsque 
and early Romanesque churches of Italy follow 
consistently the ancient Christian basilican 
models, with their strong feeling for classical 
horizontal iiy. 

At the town of Pisa, near the famous marble 
quarries of Clarrara in liic province of Tuscany, 
an architect by the name of Busketus planned 
a church in ’which the two ty|>es of structure, 
the broad and the long, lay athwart each other 
(Fig. 319). .\s Busketus was Greek, it was nat¬ 
ural that a domed church should suggest uself 
to him, hut as the Jocadon was near the Rooian 
center, the basilican plan dominated. Hence, 
he built a Latin cross with deep transepts, al¬ 
most like the later Northern Gothic cathedrals, 
but with a great dome over the crossing. The 
building, lined inside and out W'ith precious 
marbles, shoA« a facade built up of four rows 
of true arcades placed above a false arcade in 
the lower stores These arcades lend to the build¬ 
ing a horizontal feeling, as though several clas¬ 
sical temples Vi'Cre piled one upon another. 
The western facade combines syinmetiy' with 
interesting variety, and slight refinements W'hich 


produce an almost imperceptible effect upon 
the beholderHi 

TJic Cathedral of Murano, behind the city 
of Venice, possesses an apse in which super- 

; 

. 11 ?, 





Fla. 321.—Bnplislery, Rortnee, q. t200, ^ 

L£st:h .) 


imposed columns give an effect of delicate 
beauty (Fig. 320), In the Chtireh of San Mi¬ 
chele at Pavia, the arcade used as a decorative 
motif combines with the tall facade pilasters 
to lend interest to an otherwise bamJike struc¬ 
ture. The Cathedral of Pisa, with Us relarivdj 
high ruof, has, however, a basilican, flat, coT 
fered ceiling. Saracenic arches adorn the cross¬ 
ing, as in the Sicilian Romanesque churches. 
The connections here are of the greatest inter¬ 
est, for the Pisans were trade rivals of the 
Saracens, who W'ere building up at this time in 
Palermo a remarkable architectiu-e that used 
the pointed arch. In 1063 the Pisans had de¬ 
stroyed the Saracenic fleet off Palermo and 
captured a huge amount of booty that served 
in part to build their cathedral. Later, the 
Normans took Palermo from the Saracens and 
again united Saracenic and Romanesque styles 
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Fin. 322»— Constniction of ribbed vaaltm^, St. Am^imsc, KLIan, lltb century. 


The Octagoml Ba^iistety at Florencf. Another 
feature that the Tuscan builders look from the 
Saracens was the use of varicolored marbles 
laid in geometric pa items on the wails. The 
Baptistery in Florence (Fig. 321) ilLusiratcs tltis 
type of ornamentation. This structure^ built, 
like earlier baptisteries, on an octagon, shows 
several stories of superimposed pilasters and 
arches enclosing a dome. Like the cathedral 
church at Torccllo, it is of speeial interest in 
that it houses a great mosaic of the Last Judg¬ 
ment (shoAving the Doom). This work, among 
others, probably inspired Dame, who called 
the Baptistery “mio bcl San Giovanni” (“my 
beautiful St. John”), If we seek the sources of 
these buildings in the East, we discover their 
prototype in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
in Jerusalem. In the West, the Pantheon and 
the Roman baths may have furnished models. 

The Invention aj the Ribbed Vault la Lombard 


Chttr(hts. Bet wee El the 9ih and the 11 th century, 
the stone masons of Lombardy, who v%'ere called 
the ^"Gomacini” after their home on Lake 
Como, made an experiment in rooting that led 
to One of the must significant inventions of the 
builder’s art—the ribbed vault. 

The Romans had obscrv'cd the particularly 
strong intersection formed where two barrel 
vaults came together. From this type of con¬ 
struction arose the crow vault, w^hich they used 
in their baths and basilicas to give greater 
height. The method of building such cross 
vaults seems to have been lost latcr» It was not 
umil the 10 th century that the C'.omadni, build¬ 
ing the Church of St. Eustorgio In Milan, ex¬ 
perimented in ihrcjvi^ing transverse arches 
across the side aides Cfom the heavy square 
piers to the side walls, perhaps to steady the 
walk of the clerestory above. These arches 
created a difficulty in ihc piers, for the old 
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square piers that had replaced the columns 
were monopoiizcd by the main arcade and m 
ofTered no support for this new arch. The build¬ 
ers, accordingly, added a spur on ihe inside 
of the pier to earn,' the tran£\'erse arch. The 
spur they later replaced by engaged cnlumns 
as decorative details, along both the aide aisle 
and the nave. 

The next step was to consider the small 
squares rorined by the trans^'Cnsc arches of the 
aisles very much as though each one were the 
point of intcrseciiun of two l>arrcJ vaults. It 
was disco^.'crcd that diagonal arches could be 
thrown across these square bays and that a 
system of corbeling could be buiJi upon them 
so as to produce in the side aisles a scries of 
low groined vaults built upon riljs. Next it w'as 
found feasible, because of the heavy bracing 
in the side aisles, to construct ribbed vail I [5 over 
the great center bas’s (Fig. 322J. The windoi^'S 
of the clerestory now appeared under a second 
story erf” arches which rose above the aisle ar¬ 
cade. The efTcct ivas not one of a continuous 
barrel vault, but of a scries of domes, rather 
gloomy and dark at their crowns, culminating 
in the Opening of the higher, lighter dome above 
the ciborium. With many modifications, this 
constituted the plan and construction of all 
Romanesque buildings. 

Two elements of decoration should be noted: 
(1) the pilaster strip that ran up the outside 
of the building or up the piers; (2) the arched 
corbel table built upon projecting nubbins in 
the w'all as a sort of border on top of w'hich ran 
a molding separating the upper from the lower 
story on the Inside of the building and acting 
as a cornice under the roof on the outside. 
Tins last is a remnant of the colonnades tliat 
serv'cd as architectural decoration in Roman 
buildings and on the great Fersian pialace at 
Cicsiphon. 

St. Ambrose at Miiaa — Tj/pkal Lombard 
Chitf^h. In plan. Si. Ambrose differs little from 
the early Christian basilicas. The alternate 
large and small piers, however, W'iih their 
engaged columns and pilajsters, indicate the 


Rcunftancjiquc, as do the alternate layers of 
marble and brick in the arches and the archi¬ 
tectonic ornament of the corbeled tables dong 
the border of the triforium gallery* 



Fio. — St, AnibnjBc, qiritiin facade. (Qntrirtjr of 

Ijuk-CarnegitJ) 


F.nlering the church, one passes through an 
atrium (Fig* 323ff), behind which follow the 
narthex, the main aisle or nave (Fig. 32 
vrith its two loiv side aisles, and a choir raised 
abtive the crypt, with a canopied altar placed 
before it under the high opening over the cross¬ 
ing. .^\bove the crypt lies the apse, with an 
exedra for the clergy. Two cliaractcristics seem 
significant in connection with this building. 
(1) Outside, two square lowers, forming an 
Integral part of the nan hex facade, arc placed 
as were those In the Syrian church at Tour- 
manin. Tlte towers appear again in Northern 
Romanesque styles wherev'er the Coinactni 
aided in the building. (2) Imidc the church, the 
light above the crossing indicaifa an ill-fated 
attempt to raise a dome on squinch arches. The 
aesthetic significance of this lantern is to suggest 
the heavens above the altar, so that the eye, 
leaving the gloomy nave, may wander upward 
toward the region.s of the sky. 

The Domed Chmehrs of kVmVr and Thnt East- 
(Ti: DteoTQtwn. The Eastern influence is most 
easily seen in the Church of St. Mark at 
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Venice (Fig. 324). This church, built in the Istria, and earlier Christian churches that had 
10th century in the form of a Greek cross, with been destroyed by the Huns in tow'ns and cities 
domes over the arms and the center, follows the north of \'enice. This wealth, tastefully dis- 
plan of the earlier Church of the Apostles (now pla>Td and regarded as the common property 



Fig. 3236.—Sc. Ambrose, interior looking tcrM-ard aptr. Note lantern on aquinches. Apac, A.n. 789-624. Ciborium 
or altar canofiy, 12th century. Width of middle aisle 38 feet, length 238 feet. {CotaUsy of Ltsch-Camtgu.) 


destroyed), which was constructed under Jus¬ 
tinian in Constantinople. The Venetians, 
through their great merchant marine, had 
kept in touch with Constantinople during the 
8th and 9ih centuries. Their spiritual allegiance 
clung to the Eastern Roman Empire rather 
than to the Western Empire and the Pope. 
After a ruinous trade w’ar, which culminated 
when the crusaders took Constantinople, the 
Venetians imported architects and mosaicists 
from the conquered city. Columns, marble 
carvings, and the precious sacred vessels of the 
church were also moved over to the city of the 
lagoons, where they were used with parts of 
ruined Roman temples to clothe the walls of 
St. Mark’s. Spoils canu; also from Palestine, 


of every citizen of the Republic of Venice, loses 
vailgarity and ostentation, particularly as the 
gold background glows richly varied and spar¬ 
kling in the direct rays of the sun, lies softly 
warm and brow'n in the shadow's, or is flushed 
delicately pink and purple where the reflected 
rays from the marble floor glance off the 
tesserae. To this brilliance must be added the 
richness of the embroidered, jeweled robes in 
which the mosaic figures arc garbed. 

Disprrsion of the Domed Style in Aquitaine. At 
the end of the 10th century, the Venetians and 
the Syrians had established a trading colony 
in Lyons, France. From this point the domed 
architecuirc of the East spread into the Rontan- 
esque church building of Aquitaine. St. Front, 
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in Pcrigxicux, and the Cathedral of Angoulemc 
furnish the two best exantples of the combina¬ 
tion of styles. In St. Front we have a cruciform 
church, obviously built upon the model of St. 


each set betvseen smaller colonnaded spires. 
In the interior of the Cathedral of Angoulcme 
(Fig. 326) one notices the presence of pointed 
arches, again probably Saracenic or .Armenian 



Fig. 324.—Interior, St. Mark’s, Venice, looking east. Largely 1063-1094. Width of middle aisle 38 feet, height of 

central dome 92 feet, (Courirry gf I^tch-Cartugte.) 


Mark’s in V'enice. In the case of Angoulemc, 
the long basilican plan dominates. A number 
of domes rise over the bays of the nave, how¬ 
ever, though only the central one shows on the 
exterior (Fig. 325). 

In the west facade of Angoulcme we sec one 
of the finest c.xamples of Romanesque sculp¬ 
tural and architectural composition. The lower 
story consists of an arcade in five parts, built so 
as to frame a series of sculptured lunettes. 
The arches arc repeated at the top, each en¬ 
closing some Biblical or heroic scene. F.astem 
connections arc suggested by the arcades and 
the towers topped with tiled, conclike spires. 


in origin. Here in central France, then, East¬ 
ern and Western building details united to 
produce the domed Romanesque style. 

Thf Revival oj the Pointed Areh and the Invention 
of the Flying Buttress, In southern France and 
Spain, wherever the N'isigothic builders had 
been at work, the long, continuous barrel vault, 
like that at Naranco, was the earliest vault 
used for roofing. In the Church of Xotre Dame 
du Port, at Clermont-Ferrand (Fig. 327a), as 
well as in the church at Issoirc, and the Church 
of St. Semin in Toulouse, heavy transverse 
arches, like those in contemporary Armenian 
churches, were used to suppon the central 
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vault. The aisles, roofed with quadripartite 
vaults, such as those at St. Ambrose, often rose 
two stories in height, so that the upper roof, 
being half a barrel vault, buttressed the central 





Fkj. 325.—Cathedral of Angoulimc, Aquiuine, largely 
first half of 12lh century. Width about 60 feet, length 
about 250 feet. {Courit^ oj LeselhCanugu.) 

vault a little above the point at which it sprang 
from the wall. At Autun, where the same 
method was used, the entire central vault was 
pointed (Fig. 327^), assuming the shape of the 
pointed arch first found on the facade of the 
early Greek tomb near Pinara (Fig. 1476, 
Chap. VI). Thb pointed vault, carried by the 
Saracens to Cairo and used in Moorish build¬ 
ing, traveled over into Spain and France. 

In most of the early Romanesque churches 
of central France, although the central aisle is 
roofed with the barrel vault, either round or 
pointed, the lower side aisles arc co\Tred by 
clumsy ribbed or groin vaults. Thus the two 
styles of vaulting existed side by side until .some 
ingenious individual discovered that the side 
buttressing in the upp)er story' of the aisles 
needed strength only at the place where it met 
the interior ribs. One of the earliest examples 


of this more effective method of vaulting ap¬ 
pears on the exterior at Vez^y; another, the 
earlier perhaps, in the .\bbayc aux Dames at 
Caen, built for Mathilda, the wife of William 



Fio. 326.—Inlcrior, Cathedral of .\ngoul6ine. Height 
of nave pier* about 30 feel- For section of this type tcc 
Fig. 273e, Chap. XI. {CoufU^ oj Ldsck-Camfgu.) 


the Conqueror. Although at V’feclay the ex¬ 
ternal buttresses, which brace the transverse 
ribs, lie hidden beneath the upper aisle roof, 
they function as true exterior or flying but¬ 
tresses. Their existence makes possible the later 
development of the Gothic cathedral tvith its 
high, well-lighted nave. 

Tht German Churches. The plans of German 
Romanesque churches show interesting varia¬ 
tions from other contemporaneous church 
plans. Many of them, including those of the 
abbey churches at St. Gall, Laach, and Hildes- 
heim, and of the cathedrals at Mainz and 
Worms, show apses at both ends. The chief 
entrances, as in the halls of the ancient Vbi- 
gothic kings, stand at the side. The aesthetic 
effect of the two apses b one of the greatest 
tension, for the feelings of the worshipers are 
drawn between two possible extremes (Fig. 328). 

The great cathedral at Mainz, although 
planned under Bishop Willigb in 996, was 
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Fl<]u 327.—KChtnaiKsquc CdmtruCEiVf priftciplcft; dicveJopm^ist CjT Lhc flying buttress, Natrc Dainc du 
CIcrmont-IVrrand, Auj^ergntT ! 1 to I2th emtury; fi, Caiih-dral of Vaia&n, Vuticltor, Provence, 12ih century (type 
oT Autun]^ 4 Sl Edcnnc {L’Abbaye aux ilDcnines), Caen, 10&6 to t3th ecntnry; d. La Trtrttl^^ (E/AblUkyc AUX 
Damcfllji Caen, ll lh and 12lb centurin; Jcn|tb Z79 feet, length of inuiscpC 110 licet, isidtb of facade 79 (ect^ width 
of middle aisle 26 feet, height about SO feet; St. Germcr de Flyj U 30=^1160. 


built, for the most part, by 1050. The exterior 
viev(f shov.'s an apse at each end, with great 
towers rising over the traniiepl and the eastern 
apse flariked by smaller round towers, llic 
towers have arcaded galleries like the one at 
PortoguarOj and similar galleries fomt decora¬ 
tive elements around the apses. 

The fforman Church of William the Cmquerttr, 
In llth-ccntuiy Normandy, the Romanesque 
style reached its fullest development. The well- 
proportioned churches of ibis section unite all 
the'typical details of Romanesque construction. 
The view of the interior of the Church of Sl 
Etienne at Caen (Fig. 329), built about 1066 
for William the Conqueror, demonstrates the 
logical severity and rcfincmcni of the Roman¬ 
esque at its best. 

Because of the presence in Nomriandy of lead¬ 
ers of the great monastic orders, many of whom 
had come from Italy, the Norman churches 
ahcrtv great affinity for the constructive features 
of the Lombard churches. At St. Etienne, the 
piers and vaulting shafts, the nave arcade and 
triforium gaUcries copy models set by Lombard 
churches, but the clerestory and nave vaulting 
soar far beyond the aspirations of Lombard 
masters. 


The illusion of height is aided by the vaulting 
shafts rising unbroken from the floor and termi- 
nattng in capitals from which spring the ribs of 
the vault. M the central rib of a bay is a true 
arch, the diagonal ribs must form flat arches* 
Fearing to trust such a low vault, the builders 
strengthened it by the introduction of trans¬ 
verse ribs springing from intermediate vaulting 
shafts. Thus the ceiling compartment Ijecame 
sexpartite, or gix-parted. This final develop¬ 
ment in vaulting, iivhen coupled ivith the prac¬ 
tice of using the pointed arches inherited from 
the central French churches, served to intro¬ 
duce the true Gothic, for w ith the high cen¬ 
tral arch the entire vault could be pointed. 

At Caen, the interesting lights and shadows 
of the Ceiling arc brought out by the row of 
clerestory' windows, which open upon a narrow 
gallery. The spacious triforium gallery, also 
lighted by windows, can accommodate large 
masses of the congregation* The decorative 
moldings, confined to the clerestory windows 
and gallery border, like many of the capitals, 
consist of simple fret carvings and intcrw'cavc, 
such as one might have found upon the ships of 
William the Conqueror* The entire structure 
breathes an almost military air. 
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The Dfcceraiive Farms of the Romarnsque Chinches, 
The archUectural decora don of the Roman¬ 
esque churches originuted m four different 
ways. Some vs^as obv'iousjy derived from de- 



Fio, 328.—Cathedral of Womns, l2th cmtiiry. Width 
about 90 feet, length of transept lJU feet. (Ciwtrft'jy 
Lrjck-^^amegu.'} 


generatej geometricLstcd, cJaasicaJ rinccaux and 
egg-and-dart borders. Much of however, was 
truly lechnomorphic and archiiccicmit id ori¬ 
gin. The design fomicd by retaining the pattern 
of the diagonal beams on Sa:son towers fur¬ 
nishes an example of this second third 

origin Jay in the backgrounds of Persian and 
Saracenic buildings. The church at Sahag^ 
in Spain, for example, used pilasters and false 
arcades copied from similar ornamenli; on the 
outside of ancient Sassanian and Fenian pai- 
aces. In sonic ca4jes, when die engaged arcades 
had degenerated and Josi their meaning, the 
arches alone w^erc retained under the eaves, as 
corbeled tables. The roof then appears to rest 
upon a floating arcade instead of upon some¬ 
thing connected with the ground. Seeing this. 


the later SchoJasiic philosophers could havxr said 
that the up|ier part of the church represented 
the Heavenly City of God, 

Architectonic ornament that onginalcd in 



Fio. 329*— iDtedur, St, Etienne {I.,*Abbaye am Hnm- 
mes), Caen, c. 1066 to l3Lh century, Jvcngtli about 350 
(bet. Scxpariitc vaults, c. 1135. {CiHaitjry af Ciwtmt 
Ward.) 

Persia, Armenia, or Byzantium w'as usually 
accompanied by plant designs (Fig* 330). 
\Vhercvcr obvious W'ooden origins predeter¬ 
mine the Ornament, however, we find instances 
of human or animal interweave, such as will be 
discussed later in connection with the portal 
sculptures at Moissat. The decorations of Lom¬ 
bard and SpanLdi porches, with their croucii- 
ing lions, seem direct derivatives of ancient 
Syrian palace architecture. Many of the 
hols, such as the signs of the zodiac, were 
probably derived from grasses [Ones of the fol¬ 
lowers of the Peniian god Mithras. A conunon 
subject, the psychv^machia^ or bat lie of the virtues 
and vices, shows iconography of Eastern origin.^ 


^Onginatly, the waj descnbsd by the Koiwui biahop, Pru<lrntius* but mnsc of the Icgcndiy that 

aEzrompajlLn tJic story aeons la idcmi: from Manicharan Peniatl H-unra. In Maniclujrism the pfhnal man gave 
htii live iiom lo the Soiu uf Darkn^ to be eaten* but itic evit spirits viirec slain by Atlaiixoa, a bclligcrcTiii tkero ^ided 
by another king of light, called the of Glory," who was helped by the King of Hortor* Here throe 
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light god! ai-crcftmt ^piriu of darkncn. TtiMff tlghl gods called into caiitcncc ttn^lvc vimtica: So'.'creijfntVt VVisdain. 
Victory, KKanrlUaftoo, Purity, Truth, Faith, Ixirig-^ijJTcring, Rectitude, Beneficence, Justice, and Light, Nest, 
Adtunai, Uke Gilgamcsii and Beowulf, conquered an evil sheMfemcn, and pierced her heart tiilh hia spear. 'iHiU 
feminine demon, called pert0ni5ed greed, personal eraWng, asoricc, concupiscence, and lust, She is called 

in the hfanichaenn prayer Tarfdjh “the inaaliahic ahamclcss. ensy.” The hV] iuuchacans conceived Cod as consisting 
of three spirits, (1) the friend of light, (2) the great architect, and (3) the ipitim mvnj or living spirit, coming ai a 
‘‘pure marvclotis wind which ts a wliite dovt,'^ TIus living spirit had five sirts, the first Pity, the envoy of 
light; the second Good Faith, who was the king of ten heavens; the third Contentment, called Adamas, who over¬ 
throws demons; the fourth Patience, who, like Atlas, holds up the sky; and the fifth VVisdom, who trealeS bright^ 
ncg. It remained for the Christians, who fought Manichacisiu, 10 place the virtues or son^etimes knighu above the 
vices, in the act of conquering them, upon tlic cathedral punals. With this change, however, I here must have gone 
tnto the Christian mind mireh of the old Manichaean aBSOciaiional values that aninnate virtuoiM characters in the 
later Protestant cooraJity plays. 


Thf Pkturf5(pie Forms oj Romantique $n fhr litis- 
nan ChitrehrSt At ihc end of evpry pfriod of anis- 
tic dcv'clopmcnl, we have found appearing a 
certain picturesque style thut used all the origin 


Fig, 330.—Dnail, western portal. Blozcmanl, .showing 
foliate design of Xeo-Persian origLos^d psychomachia. 
{Caartt^ ^ Jiomanfsqnf Sadplur^ of 

eUgritTmg^t Roadir) 

nai fundamental dcsi'^s, seemingly without 
comprehcnslun of their meaning. This phenom¬ 
enon has come to be called the *'baroque^‘ 
movement in a style. Romanesque-Byzanline 
domed churches, so plentiful in Eastern Europe 
during the 12th century', W'crc paralleled in ihe 
ncivly Chrhuhmized Russia of ihe 14ihand 15ih 


FitJ, 331 .*—St. Basil's Church, Moscow^ 16th century, 
iCvartfjjr qf 

whose ornament shows Byjtaniinc, Sla^ic, and 
Persian motifis. With their engaged arcades, 
corixrj tablesj. and Jiigzag ornaments thrown 
out of normal Romanesque proportion, they 
furnkh a museum of ail passible types of \'iking, 
Byzan tine j and .Mongol design. In the midst of 
this hcicmgeneous decoration, the church nc- 


centurics. St. BasiFs Church in Moscow (Fig. 
331), built in ihe I6th cenltiryy furnishes a late 
example of the Russian riomef] style. Around 
a central lower cluster a numl>er of domes 
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Fio. 332.—Brooze pUte finocn door, St. Zeno, Verona, second quarter of 11th centtiry. {CoitrUsy q/* Mrs. A. Kingsie^ 

Pertfr md Oarencs Kauudy.) 
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mains a central towcf church, on the old Nor¬ 
wegian model. The builders—half-Vi king, 
half-Mongo]’—here constructed a fantastic 
parody distantly related to tlic earlier Roman¬ 
esque styles. 

Romanesque Sculptiire 

The characteristic wood cartings from Vik¬ 
ing ships and Norwegian churches, with the 
addition of realistic figures coastitutc the chief 
impetus mcrtlng behind Romanesque sculp¬ 
ture. A detail from the bronze plates bolted 
to the door of the Church of St. Zeno in 
Verona displays the barbaric, almost savage 
nature of this style (fig. 332). The nearest face 
in the illustra tion shows the same angular carv¬ 
ing with the same sharp contrast between light 
and shade as the Scythian and Siberian bronzes. 
Since at the time of Charleniagnc Verona was 
mhabited by the Avars, a Mongoloid people, 
it Seems plausible to find there such an expres¬ 
sion of the more barbaric nature of the Asiatic 
plainsman. 

B\sh(tp s In south-Gcr- 

man sculpture a similar primitivism appears in 
the bronze doors and candlestick cast for Bishop 
Bemward of Hildesheim. This pow'crful cleric, 
having visited Rome in the year 1001, decided 
to emulate the ancients. Bringing together a 
group of bronze founders, he sought tu have 
the wooden doors of a Roman church rivaled 
by dfx>rs of bronze, and one of the Imperial 
Victory' columns cast into a monumental paschal 
candlestick. 

One panel from the doors (Fig- 333) displays 
in its pictorial composition the quality of inter¬ 
weave that later dominated Gothic figure sculp¬ 
ture. The pointing figure of God directs the 
gaze beyond the figure of Adam to that of Eve 
who, having plucked the apple of Paradise, 
points to the serpent. This dramatic suggestion 
of the transmission of a thought follows the 
model set by the Psalter of Utrecht and repeats 
the motif of the interwoven trees. 

Ljfic Exptrsiiamsm Qnd tks Sclmi (>/ Ijingu^doc^ 


in the VV'est Frankbh territory' of Languedoc 
a more monuirtcntal type of sculpture came 
into existence lovvard the end of [he 11th cen¬ 
tury'. Here characteristics of northern and Sam- 



Fig. 33J,—BrOnzic doors of B^mwand al HildesliCiiti, 
pand sbauing Adam and Evc in rhe garden, A,n-, 
1007 - 1015 . L^sciu) 

Ccnic styles united with the lyric quality of the 
Utrecht Psaher. This is shown in the sculpture 
of the south portal of St, Pierre of Moissac, 
particularly on the trumfuu^ the central pillar 
that supports the arch above the double door 
(Fig. 334). The face of ihe /ramrou, with its 
intcrwoi-'Cn Hons and vine, protects an elon¬ 
gated figure of one of the prophets. 

The prophet musicians seated above the 
lintel display a lively curiosity in the Afajeslas 
or Christ in Glory', which forms the 
center lunette composition. The little animals 
and the figure of St. Peter attached at the side 
of the door bear no direct connection w'lth tlie 
lines of the architecture. These appJiqued 
figures, characteristic of some north-Iialian 
churches, aJso suggest possible connections 
with similar figures on die faraw'ay Christian 
churches of Armcma. 

The figure of the prophet Isaiah on the portal 
of the church at Souillac (Fig. 335) is the most 
expressive piece In the entire school of Langue¬ 
doc. This figure, designed upon a geometric 
plan, has a vigor that seems, about to send him 
leaping from his place, 

T^f Metssirf Cfuiracl^r tln‘ East Frankish^ (?r 
Cfrmatif SchoitL The East Franks, who in their 
manuscript painting had developed more solid 
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Fic. 334.—^South portal and trumcau, St Pierre of Moissac, fint half of 12th century. {Cemte^ of Ctarence Ward.) 
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figures than those in the Utfrcht Psalter, 
displayed a corresponding sculptural style. 
Solidity of form, quieter pose, and a more 
naturalistic drapery' replace the animation of 


336). Mere the patron of the crusaders has at 
Last taken the place of Bcovvulf destroying die 
draRon. His heavy lintljs and. features show a 
matter-oPfactnesa that completely dominates 


Ro. 336,—Archangel Mirhftct from choir, cathedral 

in Bamherg, 13tli century. {Caa/Uij> of 

MKitian 




juijL.. 4 


Fjo. 335.—Isaiah, detail of portal, XoCre Dairxr, 
Swiillac, 12 th century'. {Coiata^ of LfSfh-Carnrgif,} 

the Languedoc school. The 13ih-ecntury figure 
of the Archangel Michael from the cathedml 
in Bamberg epitomises this German sty'lc (Fig. 


the intenveave of the draperies, which ncrw' 
cease to show true vigor and dynamic continu¬ 
ity. the upper robe, carved in naturalistic 
fashion, is not in unity w'iih the lower parq 
which keeps to the northern style, 

TAc Ciiinax ^ i/ir Romatitsquf StjU in thx 
ern Paftal at CAarlrff. The cathedral portal, as 
wr have already seen in the development of the 
Romanesque style, dcv'clopcd in Provence and 
Burgundy, where it was definitely a modifica¬ 
tion of the narthex. It took ever a more impor¬ 
tant |>art in Gothic building, expanding its 
function until it absorbed the entire lower story 
of the fa^de. We have seen how the arcaded 
facade of the Cathedral of Angoulemc served 
as a show' jilace for sculpture (Fig. 32S}. M the 
Gothic developed, the sculpture l>ecame more 
an integral part of the architecture until the 
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human form blended with the decorated sur¬ 
face. At this point the Gothic stands nearer to 
the Oriental than to the Greek, for Oriental 
figure sculpture on temples is lost in the deco- 



Fjo. 337.—Central portal sculpture, west fa 9 ade, 
Chartres Cathedral, Glorification of the Saviour, aj>. 
1145. (Courtery ^ Garotet Ward.) 


rativc effect. In the Greek temple the sculpture 
was always framed, and its function as human 
form was enhanced. 

The climax of Romanesque sculpture ap¬ 
pears in the magnificently ordered arrange¬ 
ment and advanced form of the figures on the 
west portal of Ghartres Cathedral (Fig. 337). 
This composition, completed in 1145, dre>v 
upon the services of stone carvers from both 
East and West Frankish schools. Not only docs 
the late Romanesque style find place on this 
fa<;ade, but, in details of the ornament, many 
elements of V'iking and Oriental designs also 
appear. Here we have a complete demonstra¬ 
tion of the final triumph of Christianity o%'er 
the less civilized northern spirit. 

'Fhc central portal contains a Majestas Domiru 


—Christ seated in the mandorla —surrounded by 
the signs of the four Evangelists. Above him 
and on each side in the reveals of the arch rest 
the figures of angels and prophets. At a distance 
vsherc small details cannot be perceived, these 
little figures seem part of a leafy foliage arising 
from the trunks of the lower portal branching 
overhead. 

F^ch rcv'cal above the doorway rests upon 
what at first glance appears to be a Corinthian 
capital. CJose study show's that these seeming 
plant forms actually include many little figures 
under canopies. Each engaged column of the 
portal, carv'cd with a strong tcchnomorphic 
pattern, carries the statue of some abbot or 
abbess, king or queen, who had contributed to 
the building of the church. These statues have 
realistic portraitlike faces, although they may 
actually be symbolic. Lacking the massiveness 
of the East Frankish style and the vigor of the 
West Frankish, the figiu-cs, though well com¬ 
posed, stand closer to the style of the Bayeux 
tap>estry. Every detail contributes to the regu¬ 
larizing, unified effect of the whole. 

The face of the Christ shows that something 
like the process of idealization observed in the 
growth of Greek sculpture has taken place in 
the north. If all the faces of the men on the 
columns below* could be fused in one, the com¬ 
posite head would express the ideal displayed 
in the face of the Master. In its calm dignity 
and reserve of force, it compares favorably with 
the Apollo of 01>Tnpia and the Athena Lcmnia. 
All the lines of the composition have been so 
arranged that they subtly draw attention to the 
majestic features. 

Although the entire composition of all three 
portals balances formally upon the figure of 
Christ, another more linear motive seems to 
animate the whole. This does not con.dst of a 
battle around a central figure, as is the case in 
Greek pedimental sculpture, but the exposition 
of a life story — the episodes in the journey of 
Christ. The figures of the right bay, dedicated 
to the Virgin, represent the descent of Christ 
into the world; those of the left, His ascension. 
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On the right bay, the upper part of the 
lunette given over to the MadonnA and angels 
has a complete balance (Fig. 338a)+ Bclovi’, ibe 
figures of the presentation of Christ display 



Fkj. 53s fr. —Portal of the Asoension, Chartrea. {Cusir/f^ 
erf Cliftmet FKdrJ.) 

little action. One step lower, the action of the 
.\nnunciatiort and the scene of the birth of 
Christ has more vitality, but the total effect of 
this portal is one of calm. In contrast, the fig¬ 
ures of angels and dLscIpies witnessing the As¬ 
cension on the left portal (hlg. 338fc) have an 
animation befittlnj^suchasccnc uf supernatural 
power. The figures filling the rtvieals of the 
portal of the Virgin impcrsonaie the seven lib¬ 
eral arts necessary for the complete education 
of the mind. 'Ilic outdoor labors of the months 
alternate with the changing signs of the zodiac 
on the opposite, more dynamic portaL Thus 
the two portals in their arrangement and as¬ 
sociation suggest that quality of appropriate¬ 
ness considered by Aristotle the sine qaa rJtJJt of 
the finest art. 


In summaiyv the Romanesque sculpture pre¬ 
sented by the W'csi portal of Chartres demon¬ 
strates that there rc.'tulted from the union of 
Celtic expression in ihe vitalized line with the 



Flfi. 338fl.—West fitml, Chartm, PorU^I of tivc Vir^gEn, 
{CoiSTttsje nj Cteatner 11 OFtf.) 


southern, more Classical rules of compasltinn, 
based upon the human figure accompanied by 
a tendency toward the Oriental in the use of 
light and shade, a distinctive, essentially archi¬ 
tectonic style. Contrasted with Classical sculp¬ 
ture, this, the precursor of the Gothic style, 
appears not as the sole reason for the buUdmg 
but as a component, though decorative, part 
of Its structure. Modified by the necessity for 
dignity, and channeled by the magnificent vi¬ 
sion of [he City of Crod, the transcendental 
Celtic Imagination has here created a monu¬ 
ment that ranks with the finest of Greek transi¬ 
tional sculpture^ However, it expresses energy", 
and a power approaching the Sublime, rather 
than human beauty. 
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Fig. 339.—Musica] iiutrumcnu, central portal. Cathedral .Santiago de Compoatrla, Spain, 12th century, a, 
viol; h, zither; c, vicUc or hurdy-gurdy; i/, Irish harp; e, lute. {CeurU^ oj A. Kingsi^Portfr, Romanesque Sculpture ^the 
Pilgrimage Roads.) 


Music 

The Melodic Interweave of Xorthern Music. The 
CcItoGcrmanic peoples, like the early Greeks, 
conceived their natural folk music in combina¬ 
tion with dancing and poetry of a strongly 
rhythmic character. From earliest times, how¬ 
ever, Latin records of the Celtic peoples indi¬ 
cate that their musical design, like the pattern 
of their graphic arts, differed from the music 
of the Mediterranean folk in one particular. 
European music expresses an interweave of 
melodics and geometric dance patterns, in con¬ 
trast to the simple, clear melodic line rising 
above single chords, and the single-line dance 
in the two-dimensional pictorial composition 
of the southerners. The musical term used to 
describe this new’ phenomenon is “polyphony,” 
or the movement oi several voices. Regtilatcd 
and recorded in a graphic scheme using the 
staff and notes indicative of time duration and 
so placed as to record the rise and fall of two 
opposed voices, sounding alternately contrast¬ 
ing harmonic and dissonant tones, this art b 
called counterpoint, or contrapuntal music. 
The development of a great variety of instru¬ 
ments (over thirty t>'pes) had taken place by 
the beginning of the 13th centur>' (Fig. 339). 
Thb rich musical equipment, added to new 
refinements in the use of loud and soft tones, 
lent to the music produced by the Cclto-Ger- 


maas between the 4th and the 20th century 
powerful, new formal values analogous to the 
enriched color, depth, and atmospheric effects 
in contem|>orancous Europ>ean painting. The 
fimdamentab of thb fresh artbtic rc\'clation 
were laid dowm in the period under discussion. 

The Basis of Modern Music in Folk Music and 
Ecclesiastical Modes. Two dbtinct elements unite 
in the development of European music. The 
first—a great body of folk music, including epic 
ceremonial marches, ballads, dances, and philo¬ 
sophical or religious poems—constitutes the 
raw material. The second derives from the 
power of the Chrbtian Church, which continu¬ 
ally strove to mold the folk music into patterns 
useful for enriching that dramatic presenta¬ 
tion of Chrbtian belief, the Mass. The C^lto- 
Germans thought in terms of natural music 
dissociated from verse. The church always 
maintained that the measured melody was 
good; the unmeasured, inspired folk melodies, 
evil. To the modem mind, both elements carry 
equal weight. 

It b of the greatest importance for us to re¬ 
member that the great epic pioems and ballads, 
as well as many of the other forms of verse, to¬ 
day studied as literature, arose as songs. Nor 
should we forget that the various movements 
of sonatas and s>Tnphonies first dcvxloped as 
dances. For thb reason the appreciation of 
modem symphonic music and poetic or dra- 
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matic literature remains incomplete without 
some knowledge of their early fonus in folk 
songs and dances^ Signiheant improveincnts In 
musicai instruments made during the period 
under discussion also account in large part for 
the greatest of European musical contributions 
— the development of new tonalities uniting 
in harrnotttc sequences with a truly Cclto-Gcr- 
manie interweave of contrapuntal meltxiies. 

Instruments of Cruiiidm^ Timti, Clelrj-Gennantc 
instruments arose from forms used by the Egyp“ 
tians, Mesopotamians, Greeks, and Romans, 
with the possible esceptiun of one-^ the viol, an 
ancestor of the violin^—which may hav-e tieen 
either a Celtic invention or an instrument of 
Eastern-Asiatie origin. 

In the viol, a combination lute and iyTe 
sound box, w'ith measured lyric quality and 
Singing tone, as well as organ as'iociaiions of 
sustainctl harmonic chords, may be found the 
single instrument that more than any other ex¬ 
presses the spirit of Celto-f iermanic music, A 
viol, or violin, in its; pow^er to suggest the sounds 
of laughing or crying, inarching, dancing, and 
singing, ceimpa-sses the greatest range of expres¬ 
sion of all instruments* Not only this, but a 
quartet or chest of siois, as it is called, can 
suggest all the other instruments of the orches¬ 
tra* The bass viol can be strummed to simulate 
the Ijeat of a drum or the booming of a gong; 
the cello may be made lo sound like a Ktc or a 
cithara; the viola can imitaic low^ flutes and 
recorders; the violins can pipe and whistle* 
Even the many tones in a chorus of human 
voices are not beyond the powers of these 
instruments* 

The most important of the ancestors of the 
viol, the Jiitc, arose in Egypt or Mesopotamia, 
perhaps from a primitive hand harp with cur%'cd 
neck and gourd sounding box. Early introduced 
into India and China, the lute was played in 
the first centuries of the Christian Era, with a 
cord of horsehair strung upon the Iww. The 
Saracenic peoples of southern Russia and the 
j'Vrahs of Syria and Africa used this two-stringed, 
bowed instrument, which they called the “re¬ 


bec,-* as early as the 4 th century'. By the 6th 
century, the Welsh bards had combined with 
[he rebec, a form of the Greek lyre, to make 
an instrument called the erwth (krooth), or 
‘'chrotta.*^ 

.'\J though a clumsy instrument, the erwth ad¬ 
ded a swicm i>f six strings tn the small thin- 
voiecd rebec* It was so tuned that the tw'o 
low'cst strings sounded live notes apart m a sus¬ 
tained fifth that underlay the melodies played 
on the four upper strings. In Celtic music, the 
low masculine tones form a heavy drone bass 
underlying the upper, more feminine voices, 
ivhich sing as though they would soar Into die 
sky* E%'Cniually, the cnvth gave W'ay to tw’O 
other instruments—the fidcl and the viol, in 
which ihe chief melodic?; might Iw played on 
either the upper or the lower strings. The hdel, 
a name taken from the Latin Jidtius (faithful), 
became the constant companion of the jon¬ 
gleurs* The viol, possibly a later development 
of the cfiK'th and the fidel, had six strings. The 
sound box, now shaped like a human torso, 
permitted the player to bring his bow dowm on 
cither side, thus allowing greater freedom in 
melodic playing* With a range like that of the 
present viola, extending from baas C lo high A 
aljove the upper, or treble, clef, thus instrument 
combined l>ass, and soprano voices. 

The bagpipe, a form of mouth organ made 
by uniting the Greek aulos with an air reservoir 
in ii skin bag, may have been invented in an¬ 
cient Syria or the Grecian islands. Carried 
northward by Greek traders, Roman soldiers, or 
returning Gothic sea rovers, the bagpipes were 
perfected in Ireland and Scotland by the lOlh 
ceniuiy'. The erwth and the bagpipe, like the 
church organ, make it possible to hold a sus¬ 
tained chord while developing the melody, or 
lo play two melodics simultaneously* From the 
5th through the 10th century, records show 
that organs made by Greek builders in Byian- 
tium were given to various northern kings and 
emperors, including Charlemagne* One of 
ihese orgarLs appears in the 9th-ccntury manu¬ 
script, the Psalter of Utrecht (Fig- 308). Such 
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instruments usually had two octaves of pipes 
with the following tuning—C D E F G A B C 
(middle) D' F/ F' G' A' B' C'. The crwihs and 
lyres of the time were tuned in the same way. 

The harp, developed in Eg>’pt and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, passed northward into Russia and into 
the British Isles, probably during the time of 
the folk migrations, between the 6th and the 
8th century'. Harps were tuned at first in the 
old Mesopotamian se\'en-toned scale, using 
the notes G ,A B C# D E Such a scale is also 
found on (he oldest Scottish bagpipes. Between 
the measured scale the church developed on 
the organ and the remnants of the old modes 
that traveled >\ith the Gothic folk music from 
Russia to Ireland, the church scale took pre¬ 
cedence. Nes'crtheless, some of the old folk 
melodics still persist in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Finland. 

The psaltery’, an instrument carried by the 
Moors from Mesopotamia to Spain, figures in 
Europe after the 10th century'. A triangular 
box crossed by strings of different length, this 
instrument de\'eloped into the Italian and Eng¬ 
lish dulcimers and, eventually, into the piano. 
It differs from the harp in being played w’ith 
little hammers, although as the zither, a com¬ 
bination of psaltery and cithara, it is shown 
being plucked. 

The most complicated of all instruments de¬ 
veloped in the crusading times was the viclle 
(oTganistrum)j or hurdy-gurdy, the ancestor of 
the player piano. This combination of the viol 
and the lute is first pictured at the beginning 
of the 12th century. The viclle was played by 
means of a little crank at one end, which turned 
a resonating spindle operating against the six 
strings. The two lowest strings, sounding con¬ 
tinuously as the spindle revolved, gave out a 
drone baits, while the upper strings, stopped by 
an ingenious keyboard arrangement copied 
from the organ, played the melody. The vielle, 
an instrument easy to play, is still used in 
Prov’ence, the home of the troubadours. 

Besides those described, numerous other in¬ 
struments were in use by the end of the period 


under discussion. One 13th-century’ manu¬ 
script alone shows twenty stringed instruments 
played with or without the bow, besides a 
dozen svind instruments in metal, horn, and 
wood and many types of drums. In other sources 
there are allusions to double- and single-reed 
flutes, hornpipes and whistles, Ijclls and drums, 
great hunting horns — oliphants—made from 
elephant's tusks, and bronze luren —fine-toned 
Viking trui ipcts sounding like large trombones. 
While at no time were all these instruments 
used together, they actually include representa¬ 
tives of all the instruments of the modem sym¬ 
phony orchestra. 

f^ic Son^s and Ballads. The great epic ixxrnts, 
such as BfotvulJ^ the halrvala and the Volsunga 
Saga, were originally sung by comrades of the 
dead northern heroes as they rode and marched 
around the tumulus tombs or funeral pyres. 
In these early songs, the East Germans who 
had come in contact with the old Greek epic 
tiscd a four-line strophe with a refrain. This 
sequence, when danced, later received the old 
French name, ballade."'" .\n e.xcellcnt example 
of the ballade style, although a very late one, 
is the song Malbrough s'en va t-en guerre (To IVar 
Hath Gone Duke Marlborough), to which .Ameri¬ 
cans usually sing the words H e H an't Go Home 
until Morning. The air of this lusty song proba¬ 
bly has its source in \‘iking music. The .Anglo- 
Saxon scops and gleemcn used just such songs 
to lead the bands of sea rovers into battle. 
Similar songs were heard also in the great mead 
halls on winter nights when the warriors boasted 
of their conquests. 

Strolling Players — The Jongleurs and Jongleuses. 
The home of the jongleurs and troubadours lay 
in the kingdom of .*\ragon—a remainder of the 
old Gothic Christian kingdom in northern 
Spain—and in Provence, that part of France 
which lies next to Spain and borders on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Here, as has been 
suggested, Romanesque sculpture was most 
richly endowed wth patterns from Oriental 
and classical sources. In Provence and northern 
Spain, the ancient Roman theatrical perform- 
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ances persisted until late in the $th century. 
After the actors (jWu/n/orrj) banned by 

the church they wandered* as jongleurs and 
jarighuus^ to the courts, of the Gemtansc nobles, 
singing and acting the stories of the old Greek 
and Roman heroes —^ Hector of Troy* Alexan¬ 
der, or Julius Caesar. In the 10th and 11th 
Centuries these strolling players revived bits of 
the old Roman comedies for the i>eople of the 
towm, using music only incidentally or where 
a dance might enliven the action. 

The £ind ihe CimrisQn, In the 12th 

century, when the church succeeded in divert¬ 
ing ail the martial energies of Gothic man into 
the warfare of the crusades, the singers, many 
of them now^ in the class of the nobility, accom¬ 
panied the armies to the Orient, where they 
acquired numerous Oriental ideas of love. One 
of the types uf musical debate ifitrij or dfhai)^ 
called the tenzone^ then tame into Ixring. In this, 
two or more singers vied with each other, each 
describing the charms of the woman whom he 
Iwed. During this period, man first noticed the 
principle of all musical cuinpasitiijn; namely* 
that a melodic phrase to ap^iear complete seems 
always to ask a question and give an ansvi'er. 

Perhaps the best known of the jongleurs was 
Bernard de Ventadorn, who lived in the 12lh 
century. This musician rotie from the lotv rank 
of jongleur to the noble condition of trouba¬ 
dour. The church employed him to translate 
its miracle and p<i5sion pla>'is, the tropes, into 
the common speech with appropriate musical 
accompaniments. The fact that the church 
should employ a man who had l>e longed to an 
almost outcast group is significant of the temper 
of the institution and cxplaitts, as well, die 
development of the Mass a.^ an efheient drama. 

Tkt Trouhadatitsand Trmhuts in^iQuthern Fmwt 
and huly^ The singers of Aragon and Provence 
from the Hth through the l5ih century >verc 
knuwm as the troubadours and troiibars. I he 
troubadour called his art, ivhich elevated music 
and poetry to a place abos'e the action of the 
jongleurs, the Gni Sahet or Galt Sdtntt. In it, svit 
and a certain nobility of meaning replaced the 


rougher humor of the jongleurs. During the 
12[h century, when the Church and the Tivomcn 
formulated the codes of chivalry, it became 
customan,' for the nobles to compose music. 
The mottoes of these noble troubadours.—“Love 
and Religion! protect ali virtues" or '^My soul 
to God, iny life for the King, my heart for my 
lady, my honor for myself—dencute clearly the 
civilizing influence of the church. 

The chief con tri but Eon uf the troubadours to 
European music lay in their union of three de¬ 
ments: die ancient Greek folk melodies' Arabic 
voc^ ornamentation, called the “grace notes” 
of a melody; and the beginnings of harmony 
inherent in the old Gregorian church music. 
Even more significant, jserhaps, the lroul>a- 
dours wove into their songs new, associational, 
instrumental effects that eaiJed; to mind the 
songs of the birds and the sounds of woods and 
Helds. Tlit^ natural suggestions, along with 
pt>etic allusions to the sighss, sounds, and odors 
of spring* partly interpreted in terms of musical 
effects, became the forerunners of the romantic 
an songs of the lOth century and the tone 
poems of the 20th. 

Composition, or the science of music, trouba¬ 
dours considered of higher iiiipi>rtance than 
excellence nf perfunuance. That .science in¬ 
cluded a knowledge of the chief rhythms of 
speech, the rhythms of action, and the rhythms 
of melodic music. .Among the troubadours them- 
ssdves, howwer, the musician who could not 
only comfjose but accompany and sing his o^vn 
compositions held highest rank. Many of the 
knightly troubadours employed jongleurs to ac¬ 
company them on instruments; some hired sing¬ 
ers, called tar^adoTS or muMrj, as soloists. 

F^rmi tij thf 1 tryuhndonTS^ 'I’hc jon- 
gicurs tvho ser^'cd a.s instrumentalists for the 
troubadours taught them a number uf dance 
movements to use ^%'hcn entertaining. The first 
of these, a slow stately march around a circle 
hands Joined, was called the “pavan,” or “pea¬ 
cock.” Next on the program came the galliard, 
a dance in thrcc^uarter time. The German 
May Safig (Fig. 340) probably comes the closest 
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Gen'tie May sends a • way jeal-ous - y and its pain. Re- 

On the plain you will find glow>ing bright fra-grant how • ers. 
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ing woods spring's glad tones ring • ing. 
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One could ne’er know bet - ter theme for sing . • ing. 

Fio. 340, — Sang b>' Nddhardt von Rruenthal, c. 1200. 


to the rh^nhm of ihb step. From the galliard 
arc derived our minuet and, cvent\ially, the 
two-step waltz, 

.After a galliard, the company might be in¬ 
duced to dance a ballade, like the Dukf Marl¬ 
borough, with everyone joining in the singing 
chorus. The ring then broke up into smaller 
circles of two or four couples, w'ho danced a 
carol, or ring-around. The modem folk dances 
of Europe and America all arose out of these 
different dance forms, which combined the 
stately figures of the classical dance with the 
intricate, livTly, geometric figures originating 
in the north. These dance forms later de¬ 
veloped into the different movements of the 
sonata, the carol, or ballade, corresponding 
approximately to the allegro; the pavan, to 
the adagrio; the ailemartde or the sarabande, to 
the rondo; and the galliard, to the minuet 
or the scherzo. Since they also correspond to 
the measures of the earlier Greek verse, we sec 
the significant part played by the troubadours 
in transmitting to the Middle Ages the legacy of 
antiquity. The troubadours also perfected mel¬ 
odic, rhythmical songs called “canzonets” (lit¬ 


tle chansons or short epic pieces), “serenades,” 
and aubades, songs about the happenings of the 
day. Besides love songs, the troubadours sang 
rounds, pastorales, tenzoncs, and a proverb 
song of a single strophe. 

The Trouveres and Minstrels in jVorthern France. 
In northern France and England, the singers 
who corresponded to the Provencal troubadours 
were known as trouveres and mimirels. Their 
creations differed from those of the southerners 
in two ways: (1) their songs remained nearer 
the crude folk level than did the artificial crea¬ 
tions of the troubadours; (2) they cultivated 
the northern epic and lyric poetry, such as 
the Germanic lays and Bretonic romances. The 
trouveres and minstrels sang the Celtic stories 
of .Arthur’s Round Table and of the Welsh 
knight, Peredur, who became the Anglo-Saxon 
Percivale. They also sang of the fateful love of 
Tristan and Isolde—a medieval version of the 
Mesopotamian legend of Izdubar and Ishtar, 
which reached them perhaps through their 
Eastern contacts in Palestine. In the tale of 
Aucassin and Nicolctie, more than in any other 
mediev'al romance, we find a fine appreciation 
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of natiire and a love so deep that Aucassin pre¬ 
fers Hell, where his lady may go, to Heaven, 
which is inhabited by monks. From the trou- 
vircs also came the Song of Roland. 

The quality of the hardy chansons of the 
trouveres appears, as well, in the War Song of 
the JformanSy which asks of each “gentle Nor¬ 
man” that he emulate the braver)' of Roland. 

On, gentle Norman*, think of Roland. 

Fair U his guerdon who died on the held. 

Left dead and honored here and hereafter. 

Leading in death the man who scorns to yield. 

Never in danger wail at our fathers. 

Free and undaunted, they thought of renown. 

Let us then prove ourselves worthy of Roland. 

On, gentle Normans, wc strike for a crown.' 

The Minnesingers in Germany. The CJerman 
nobles employed singers who traveled to south¬ 
ern Italy and Sicily, as well as to the country 
of the trouveres in northern France. These min¬ 
nesingers not only recorded the old German 
sagas but enlarged upon the Arthurian legends. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, for e.xamplc, de¬ 
veloped the Percivale story into the epic ro¬ 
mance of Parsifal, incorporating many elements 
from the Izdubar legends. Gottfried von Strass- 
burg did the same for the stor>* of Tristan and 
Isolde, while Kuerenberger von Aist sang the 
Nibelungen songs. Ihe measures of the verses 
of Walther von der V'^ogelweide come to us in 
such a song as Du Bist .Mein^ hh Bin Dein. His 
.4 Song from Palestine^ written on the crusade, 
is in the ecclesiastical Doric mode, ending with 
the phrase, DCDEFRD. 

The Church and .Musical Measure. L’ntil the 
13th century, the folk songs of the cru.Hading 
northern folk were transmitted from musician 
to musician by ear. Ihe great service of the 
church to medieval and modem music lay in 
its gradual development of the means for re¬ 
cording music in written form so that it would 
not be lost. The church, of course, had no 
interest in recording the folk music we have 
just studied, except, perhaps, in such a case as 
that of Bernard de \'entadom, the jongleur 
who was invited to help p>opularizc the mass 
' From The Modern Music Series, Book IV, by permisMon of Silver, Burden & Company, New York. 


SO that its ancient power would not diminish 
through constant innovation. 

St. .Ambrose, no longer contented with 
natural rhythmical patterns and needing, per¬ 
haps, to send his hymns to dbtant missions, 
u-sed a type of verse in which the accents were 
strongly marked. His hy^nns called cantos planus, 
or “plain song,” were written in iambic meter, 
with four accents so arranged that they created 
a jx^rfectly alternating pattern between the 
arsis and the thesis within the bounds of eight 
s>’llables. He thus achieved a complete musical 
symmetiA', Ixrginning what came to l)e called 
“musical form.” 

The Greeks, it will be remembered, used 
letters of the alphabet (neumes) arranged in 
various positions os'er the text lines to indicate 
the rise and fall of the voice. The Byzantine 
musicians revised these letters into a series of 
cursive signs to indicate the melodic flow. By 
the 8th centur)', se\'eral SN'stems of neumes were 
in use in Europe, some very close to Byzantine 
forms, such as those in the manuscripts of Lom- 
l)ard and German monasteries (Fig. 341fl, b). 
One set of neumes used almost universally in¬ 
cluded right signs. These signs in different com¬ 
binations directed the singing master, who 
followed their movement with his hand as he led 
the singers, indicating by the gestures when the 
voices should rise or fall. This practice of direct¬ 
ing by sign b called chironomy (F'ig. 3416). 

The next step in the des-elopment of present- 
day notation came from an abiwtt of the great 
monaster)’ of Cluny—Odo, by name. Odo re¬ 
discovered the ancient Greek idea of placing 
letters above the words to be sung, and recorded 
a song using the letters, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
corresponding exactly to the same notes in our 
modern scale (Fig. 341a). .An early 10th-cen¬ 
tury manmeript, in the Bodleian Librar)' at 
Oxford, was written in Cornwall and u.scd these 
letters to denote the keys on an organ that ac¬ 
companied the voices. 

In the 10th centur)*, some unknown genius 
living in a Ijomljard monaster)' recognized the 
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lack of definiteness in neumt nutation. Dra^y- 
ing a red line above the text to be sung, he gave 
U the value of Odo’s note T, the fourth line in 
our bass clef. The old Gothic letter F eventually 
became the sign F or O’ standing for the 
or bass, clef (Fig. 34 Ir). From that time on, 
the neumes were written tn relation to the red 
line, which stood for the low voices. Soon an¬ 
other muslcianj or perhaps the same man, 
added a yellow" line alxjvc the verse with the 
Iciier c, which became in time R. This stood 
for the middle C, below the upper clef of 
our music, and w-as sung by the tenor. This 
second clef accommodated the range of tone 
used by the Cfwlh and viol players and today is 
used for the viola part of the orchestra. ITic 


soprano, or G, clef was a later dtw'elop’ 
ment. 

The Im-eniion tf ihi Stag Gmdt> dA t It 
remained for a monk, Guido of Areizo, to com¬ 
plete the invention of the staff (prototypes of 
clefs having been dc^-ised Ijcforc) by uniting a 
four-lined staff, standing for four notes, with 
neumes changed into square notes, indicative 
still of the rUic and fall of voice. V\ith this staff, 
w’hich sufficed for the octave of notes used in 
the plain song, the singer, without further in¬ 
struction, could read direedy from the sacred 
songbooks, or psalteries. Pope John IX, struck 
with the practicality of Guidons idea, insisted 
on its being used in all the monasteries. 

Guido then composed a hymn in honor of 
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St. John the Baptise (Fig. patron of 

mttiic, m the abtih^ or Ionian, church mode. 
This mode,, synonyitious with our modern scaJc 
of C, was made up of the Jeading notes of the 
other five authentic modes, Guido used the 
syllables *'ut, re. mi. fa^ ao^ la” (Fig. 341f). Hui 
pupils, singing the hymn over and over, fixed 
the tones so firmly in mind that they could 
locate any of the church modes accurately. The 
Italians of the 17th century finally used the 
lemn “do” for ‘‘ut,” because it could Ijc sounded 
more easily. In the I6th centuiy', a fifth line 
added to thtsiafT gave it the form in use today. 

7he Recording of Time in Aium. After Guidons 
invention of the staff in 1050, the old neuinic 
notes, whose different shapes Indicaicd niovC' 
ment up or down, no longer seemed necessary'. 
In the 12th century'. Franco of Paris used these 
notes to indicate duration of limci the virga 
became the Jong itote, or ionga; the porectus, 
half as long, became the brevis; and the efirrm 
took half the value of the brevis, eventually cor¬ 
responding to a measure of lime a little over 
Our quarter note. Finally, a double longa, or 
maxima^ joined the group. 

At that time, six types of verse eutployed by 
the troubadours were recognized as the tro¬ 
chaic, die iambic, the dactylic, the anapaestic, 
the s]>ondaic, and the modus. The singers also 
rccognisted that all rhythm moved in two kinds 
of lime—one, called the “double lime/’ using 
two bcat.s; the other, called “triple time,” using 
three. The bttrs, lines drawn across the staff by 
the troubadours, added to the notes of different 
time value, thus came to indicate measures of 
lime. The circle, perhaps taken from the triple 
beat of the round dance (called perfect lime”), 
and the half circle, standing for two beats (called, 
“imperfect time”), then appeared at the be¬ 
ginning of the staff to indicate the rhythm em¬ 
ployed. We still retain the half circle, or C, for 
two-iwo or four-four, common time. Black notes 
gave way to a combination of w'hiie and black. 
Leading to the approximate note values used 
today. 

The Darclopmeni of Harmojiy^ The great service 


of the church to the art of music lay in its per¬ 
fecting a method by which ihe Celto-Gcimanlc 
folk melodics might be recorded. Isidore, arch¬ 
bishop of Seville, about 600, wroic that har- 
monious music consisted “not only of a modu¬ 
lation of the voice hut also of a union of sounds.” 
He described tw'o types of harmony, w'hich he 
called “symphony” and “diaphony,” Sympho¬ 
ny, in the old Greek sense, meant a harmony 
produced by two notes sounding together in 
consonance; diaphony signified tW'o notes 
sounding logcthcr in dissonance. 

As EVthagnras had shown, consonance, or 
agrccablcncss of sound, arises when the vibra- 
tlom produced by tivo tones m unison stand in 
the simple proportions of one to two, two to 
three, three to four, or four to five; that is, 
w'hen the notes played are an octave, a fifth, a 
fourth, or a third apart. Dissonance arises from 
the use of other intervals. The first set gives rise 
to pleasant sounds, the second to unpleasant. 
Modern eomfxjsrna realize, how'cvcr, that the 
dissonant inten'als have the special value of 
suggesting motion, while the consonant inter¬ 
vals Suggest rest. Insofar as life consists of both 
restand motion, musical expression needs Iwth 
consonance and dissonance. The rough war 
hymns and folk songs of the Celto-tiermans 
contained natural dissonant combinations of 
sound. During the first centuries of written 
music, however, the church refund to record 
any but the consonant intcr^'aLs. The earliest 
church music, furthermore, the or plain 

song of .St. .Ambrose, was wriiicn in notes of the 
greatest possible time value. Thus in the history 
of music, as In the history of niedieval archi¬ 
tecture. we see the church striving to retard, 
regularize, and make stable, the wild northern 
character. 

Tfte Sequener aittl the “Dies lrae.“ The monk 
Motker Balbulus, who lived in the tnonasiery' 
of St. Gall alxJUt the year 900, in order to unite 
some of the folk tneltsdies and the Greek ideas 
of music with the early Ambrosian hymns, dc- 
vclojKxl a little melodic rcsponisc by the congre¬ 
gation,using the Greek words “kyric clci5on,^*Qr 
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the Hebrew “alleluia.” These melodics, which 
were called “sequences,” were derived from 
folk tunes. Thc>' were accompanied, after the 
Greek manner, upon the organ. Later writers 
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Fro. 342a.—Sequence, Media Vita by Notker, about a.d. 

SKK). (From manuscript in Prague.) 

made complete hymns of the intcrpolaiion.H. 
Six of these hyonns, recognized by the church, 
are now sung on special occasions. They include 
the Vmi Sancte Spiritusy by King Robert of 
France; Viettmae Pauhali LaudeSy by VVipo; Lauda 
Sion and Pange LinguOy by Thomas .Aquinas; 
Stabat Matery by Jacob of Todi; and Dies /rar, 
by Thomas of Celano (Fig. 342). A final stage 
in the dcv'clopment of the sequences came when 
they were united with the old Greek and He¬ 
brew’ practice of antiphonal singing. 

The measured plain song having been con¬ 
nected with the melodic sequence so that one 
followed the other, the next step in harmonic 
development led tt>ward a closer union of the 
two. Organum, or diaphony, where two voices 
move forward at regular intervab five notes 
apart, led eventually to descant, or counter¬ 
point. This came about as the voices imitated 
the drone Ijass of the bagpipes and the cnvth. 

Descant and Counterpoint, In descant and coun¬ 
terpoint, both tenor and bass voices had equal 
value. Both carried distinct melodies, which 
moved forward simultaneously, producing 
varying degrees of consonance and dissonance. 
The church considered the octave the most 
consonant interval, the fifth next, and the 


fourth next. Tw'o notes a third apart were at 
first thought completely dissonant, although 
to modem ears the third seems a \’ery pleasing 
interv'al. 




Day of wrath, O day of burn-ing, 
Oh, what fear shall it en-gen-der, 



Seer andSib-yl speak con* cern • ing 
Wlien the Judge shall come in splen-dor, 



All the world to. ash-es Uirn-ing. 

Strict to. mark and just to Vend-er! 

Fro. 342A. — Sequence, Dies hat by Thomas of Celano, 
11th century. 

The earliest descant, as written in the 11th 
century, arose when the composer took the 
melody, called the cantus firmuSy and by exactly 
rc\’ersing its direction produced a second mel¬ 
ody, which he then combined with the first. 
Beginning with two notes an octave apart, he 
would move the upper one dow n and the lower 
one up, bringing them to a distance a fifth 
apart, and then to a fourth. He might even 
have the tenors and the basses sing the same 
note in unison, and then move them out again 
till they reached a fourth or an octave. The 
melody thus written, to contrast with the cantus 
famus received the name “descant,” from the 
French dkhantefy meaning to sing apart. This 
movement of the melodies, note against note, 
came to be called “counterpoint.” The princi¬ 
ple, once discovered during the 13th century’, 
led the musicians to unite three, four, and some¬ 
times five parts, very much as we today com¬ 
bine the different instrumental voices in an 
orchestra. An c.xamplc of descant from a 13th- 
century hymn illustrates what is meant by 
counterpoint in its simplest form (Fig. 343). 

The Roundy or Canon. Once the principle 
of counterpoint had been recognized by the 
church, it became apparent that an old form 
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Fig. 343 . — Verbum Bonum, example of deacani, the principle of counterpoint, 12th century. 


of folk singing underlay the entire development 
of harmony. Just as the democracy of old Athens 
expressed itself in the polyrhylhmic movements 
of the ratta, so the democracy of the northern 
folk emerged in the fonn of a round, danced 
and sung by three or more voices. The round 
Three BlituI Mice illustrates this principle. 

In a round, one voice sings the first line alone; 
a .second voice then joins in, recommencing the 
same melody, and starting the first line Just as 
the first voice has reached the second. When 
the first voice reaches the third line, a third 
voice begias the melody. Now the three voices 
move forward and, as each is singing a different 
section of the melody, the chords resulting pro¬ 
duce an interweave of melodic lines. 

The practice of arranging a little motif with 
separate words and melody in the drone bass 
was followed by many of the early troubadours. 
When a dissimilar melody is repeated in the 
bass below a set of other melodics in the upper 
voices, the piece is called a “motet.” 

Dejects in Early Harmony. The early church 
writers lacked a sense of contrast in the pro¬ 
gression of their melodies. In their attempt to 
keep ail the parts moving they neglected to al¬ 
low' for the periods trf rest. On the other hand, 
this music was part of the drama of the Mass, 
and the periods of rest came during the mo¬ 
ments of significant action. Again, as far as the 
records inform us, there .seems to have been no 
allowance for contrast in volume. We cannot 
be sure that the good musicians actually sang 
recorded interv'als as written. Scotus Erigina, 
an English monk, in 880 explained that good 
organum called for prudence in rendering. All 
the defects frequently cited by music hbtorians 
may be creatures of our own ignorance, for in 


the last anal>'sis, no one knows exactly how any 
of the songs were actually sung. One thing, 
however, is certain: many of the notes, if sung 
simultaneously as written, would produce dis¬ 
cords. There b no evidence that the discords 
were other than accidental. There exbtcd no 
idea of using chords of varying degrees of dis¬ 
sonance for musical dramatic eflect. 

Briefiy summarizing, the northern monks of 
St. Gall, using modes and musical inventions of 
the ancient Greeks, reformed the folk melodies 
of the nonhern people into Roman Church 
modes and recorded them by means of a proc¬ 
ess that grew out of the Greek neume writing, 
or chironomy. The staff and notes standing for 
different time values also arose tis part of the 
cUHlizing process of the church. Into the ancient 
church hymn forms, such as the Ambrosian 
hymns and plain songs, came the melodic se¬ 
quences of the Greek Church and the folk music 
of the troubadours. From the union of all these 
elements arose modern European music. The 
connected groupings of dances led to the or¬ 
chestral forms of the sonata and the symphony; 
the sequences to chorales and oratorios, while 
the verse, both ecclesiastical and secular, con¬ 
tributed to the development of European 
drama. 

Drama 

The drama persbted throughout the Dark 
Ages, connected with w'orship in the Eastern 
Chrbtian C'hurch as well its under the patron¬ 
age of Ckrlto-Germanic leaders. 

Drama during the Germanic Invasions. Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth encouraged the mimes at Rome 
and had his vizier C.assiodorus reconstruct the 
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old playhouses in the ancient capital city. The 
Emperor Theodosius also patronized the stage 
and, in Constantinople, Justinian, who married 
an actress, gave much attention in his code 
of laws to the treatment of the theatrical 
profession. 

In the Visigothic kingdom of Spain, Seville 
had theatrical p>erformances as late as the 7ih 
century. These were quite unlike the old clas¬ 
sical drama. The skfne became a house on a 
platform with an orchestra around it. On this 
platform the comic and tragic actors chanted, 
while the mimes, perhaps pantomimes, danced 
the action below- in the orchestra. One writer 
of the time gave to these choral dancers the 
name fustriontSy from which comes our word 
“hbtrionic.” 

Charlemagne, endeavoring to revive the cus¬ 
toms of the old Roman Empire, had dramas 
given at his court in .'Xix-Ia-Chapelle. Devil 
masks, called larvfs demonorum^ figured in such 
performances. These masks either originated in 
some of the grotesque Etruscan underworld 
figures or were brought into Europe by invad¬ 
ing Mongob. Most of those today in the mu¬ 
seums of T>to1 resemble in many detaib the 
Tibetan devil masks. The concept of the devil 
as a dragon, which came into European poetry 
at thb tinK!, called for the use of such masks. 

By the time of Charlemagne, the European 
monasteries had recognized and used the rem¬ 
nants of the old Roman theatrical troupes 
know-n as the gestoures and jongleurs. Tlte kings 
of the time had not only their own private 
gestoures and mimes but those in Germany em¬ 
ployed men called “spclars,” the equivalent of 
the modern German word meaning player. 
Some of these sang dramatic songs, such as 
The Pride oj UJe and the Harrowing oj Hell, 
essentially religious estri/s or debats (cf. p. 405). 
Poems of thb nature revolved around a dra¬ 
matic debate between the forces of good and 
evil. 

Byzantiru Ir^uences in 9th-century English Drama, 
That some of the dramatic poems were actually 
produced in the churches b highly probable. 


Lombard bishop, Liudprand, from Cremona, 
who vbited B>-zantium between 949 and 969, 
wrote that a play-sermon (homily) about Elijah 
was then being produced in the Church of Hagia 
Sophia, which had Ijcen turned into a theater. 
In these dramatic sermons, which on occasion 
could be expanded into active performances, 
the scenes of the .\nnunciation, the Nativity, 
and the Descent into Hell were dbtinctly in¬ 
fluenced by earlier character types from the 
secular theater. Joseph becomes the type of the 
jealous husband; the devil b the lx)asting sol¬ 
dier, miles gloriosus; and the clow'n of the late 
Roman mimes can be recognized in Orcus, 
the guardian of Limbo. Scholars now- believe 
that some of the Western m>'stcr>' plays were 
inspired by these earlier Byzantine sennons. An 
Anglo-Saxon poem. The Christ, telb the story 
of the birth of Jesus in the style of the Teutonic 
epic. 

Similar poems, in the hands of Tutilo and 
VVipo, the monks of St. Gall and Hildesheim, 
became the dramatic tropes which played an 
important part in the Christmas and Easter 
services. The mimes may also hav-c borrowed 
copies of these plays from the monasteries, very 
much as the troubadours and trouvCTcs used 
church music as a basb for some of their 
creations. 

The Tropes. In the 10th century-, monasteries, 
including St. Gall, Einsicdcln, Limoges, Rouen, 
Beauvab, and some of the Englbh establbh- 
ments, produced extra dramatic parts in the 
Christmas and Easter Mass. The Concordia Regu- 
laris, a book of monastic exercises, calb such 
action a “trope.” The first of these was a 
Chrbtmas tro|je written by Tutilo in 1024. Thb 
included a bit of action show'ing the coming of 
the three wise kings, garbed in regal style fol¬ 
lowed by servants bringing gifts. Christmas also 
had another trope, called Pastores (Shepherds). 
Priests and choirboys played the chief parts. 
Following these Chrbtmas tropes, W'ipo, an¬ 
other monk, created an Easter trope known as 
the Quern Quaeritis (Whom Seek Ye?). Thb con- 
sbted of a song alternating between three 
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women who approach the tomb of Christ and 
an angel waiting there. The angel sang: Quern 
quaeritis in sepulchro^ 0 Christicole? (Whom do 
you seek in the tomb, O Christians?). 'I'o which 
the women answ'ered: Jesum \azorenum cruci- 
Jixum, O Coelicola! (Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
crucified, O celestial One!). The rest of the 
Easter stor>' follow's. 

At the time the tropes were first sung, Irish 
monks attempting to Christianize the barbarian 
Germanic tribes, used this drama to present 
Christianity in an interesting way. The simple 
action took place in front of the spectators. 
Here we notice the first great difference be¬ 
tween medieval and ancient drama. In the 
Middle Ages nothing was suggested. The clas¬ 
sical writer, in contrast, relied upon literary' 
implication. 

The Staging of the Play. Curious mistakes in 
the interpretations of old classical manuscripts 
led to interesting de\'elopments in the staging 
of plays. It was thought, for example, that the 
comedies of Terence called for a house, or 
domus, in which the chief protagonist, seated, 
recited the play, while the actors below' inter¬ 
preted in pantomime. This separation of idea 
and execution returns the drama to its very 
earliest beginnings. In time, the domuSy put 
on wheels, became the traveling stage of the 
medieval miracle pla>’5. 

The trope, on the other hand, had the v'ari- 
ous parts of the cathedral as stage sets, the main 
action taking place directly before the altar. 
Herod and Pilate, representing the forces of 
evil, stationed themselves beside the pulpit at 
the right, in the jXMition that the present-day 
actor calls “stage left.” Later on, in the out¬ 
door iny'stcr>' plan's, this side became the loca¬ 
tion of the entrance to Hell, usually ss'mbolizcd 
by a great, gaping dragon's head. 

Stage costumes of the period show the per¬ 
sistence of the traditional ideas of the phylaXj 
or fool, with the ass’s cars and the coxcomb, 
later to become Shakespeare’s character. Bot¬ 
tom. Other evidence indicates the retention of 
the traditional costumes of the ancient muncs. 


Summary' 

Medieval Europe, north and south, devel¬ 
oped a number of highly individualistic styles 
of art between the fall of the Roman Empire in 
450 and the rise of the modem spirit of scientific 
inquiry' in the late 15th century'. These styles 
arc dominated by two general form tendencies, 
which vie with each other for precedence. In 
southern Europe, where, because of easy' access 
to remains of ancient architecture and sculp¬ 
ture, the influence of classic art predominated, 
the classical style appeared again and again, as 
various artists were commissioned by church or 
state to build monuments on the imperial mod¬ 
els. Charlemagne, who dreamed of uniting the 
Eastern and Western churches of the Roman 
Empire, brought building details from the Ra- 
vennate churches, particularly San Vitale, in 
order to erect at .\ix-la-Chapellc what he con¬ 
sidered a truly Roman building. This happened 
in the 9th century'. Two hundred years later, 
Bishop Bemw'ard of Hildesheim tried to bring 
Roman art to southern Germany, and planned 
a triumphal column and bronze doors similar 
to models he had seen in Rome. Under the 
Hohenstaufen emperor, Frederick II, in the 
12th century', there came in Sicily' and south¬ 
ern Italy a rebirth of classical form, in both 
sculpmrc and architecture. Romanesque sculp¬ 
ture in Provence and Germany felt strongly the 
influence of classical and Byzantine prototy'pes. 

On the other hand, from earliest prehistoric 
times the folk art of Northern Europe had pro¬ 
duced a style of ornament that w’as unclassical 
in being nonhumanistic, unbalanced, and more 
or less uncontrolled. This ornament emphasized 
al>stract lines of force, using intricate patterns 
rather than human representation. It appears 
to some extent in Minoan times on vases of 
Danubian origin, in 5th-century Greek sculp¬ 
ture here and there, and then to a greater 
degree in Hellenistic times, as the Cclto-Ger- 
manic northern nations moved into the area 
occupied by the old Mediterranean stock. 

Throughout the times of the folk wandering, 
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these patterns appear in Viking ships and 
wooden church building. In the Romanesque 
architecture of the 10th and 12th centuries, 
northern art retreats to a purely ornamental 
position before the superior building methods 
of the Comacini, guilds of stone masons from 
the south who were skilled in late Roman and 
Byzantine methods of construction. As, with 
the help of the Saracenic pointed arch, the 
northern builders mastered the art of stone 
building, they transformed it, along with any 
last vestiges of the Roman architectural decora¬ 
tion, into a new style—the Gothic, predicated 
on models from wooden ship and church build¬ 
ing. This northern, or Gothic, st>ic carries with 
it new advances in painting, first in stained 
glass, with its interest in chroma, then in panel 
painting. 

The greater tension of the northern spirit, 
striving to find itself in terms of universals, 
broke the bonds of plausible graphic represen¬ 
tation and, expanding beyond architecture, 
created out of a union of melodic phrase and 
harmonious chords the art of counterpoint. 
This new form, with the development of or¬ 
chestral instruments and the organ, made pjossi- 
ble the later symphonies. The new' rhythmical 
tensions, in tiun, created a new' form of drama 
—the miracle and mystery plays—and these, 
with the music and colorful stained glass, were 
to make of the community cathedral a home 
for all the arts. Finally, out of the union of the 
two artistic styles, the Classical and the Gothic, 
arose a new concept of aesthetics, which ex¬ 


panded upon the classical models of Aristotle 
and Plato, as the Christian religion added its 
mystical philosophy, giving to them a dUtinctly 
transcendental flavor. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The Gothic Style in North and South 


Animated, dearest son, by these cove- 
nanu with the virtues, thou hast confidently 
approached the house of God, hast deco¬ 
rated with the utmost beauty ceilings or 
walls with various work, amd, showing forth 
with different colours a likeness of the para¬ 
dise of God, glowing with various flowers, 
and verdant with herbs and leaves, and 
cherishing the lives of the sainu with crowns 
of various merit, thou hast, after a fashion, 
shown to beholders e\'er>'thing in creation 
praising God, iu Creator, and hast caused 
them to proclaim him admirable in all his 
works. Nor is the eye of man even able to 
decide upon which work it may first fix iu 
glance; if it beholds the ceilings, they glow 
like draperies; if it regards the walls, there 

T he above words of ihc monk Thcop- 
hilus express better than do any others 
written in the Middle Ages the mean¬ 
ing and purpose of the Gothic cathedral. C.on- 
sideration of the questions how closely the artist 
approximated thb ideal and with what means 
he achieved his effect, constitutes the substance 
of this chapter. 

Gothic construction symbolizes man’s gal¬ 
lant attempt to encompass nature and conquer 
the forces in space through communal activity. 
The art of crusading limes resulted, in greater 
part, from the efforts of cloistered monks or 
knightly singers. The mature Gothic style of 
the cathedrals arose from the tow'nsfolk under 
the leadership of the guildsmen, architects, 
and clergy' w'ho had grown from the ranks of 
Celto-Germanic tribesmen. The rise of the 
Gothic cathedral parallels the development in 
late medieval European history' of new con- 


u the appearance of paradise; if it marks 
the abundance of light from the windows, 
it admires the inestimable beauty of the 
glass and the variety of the most costly 
work. But if perchance a faithful mirtd should 
behold a representation of our Lord's pas¬ 
sion expressed in drawing, it is penetrated 
with compunction; if it beholds how many 
sufferings the saints have bodily supported, 
and how many rewards of eternal life they 
have received, it quickly induces the ob¬ 
servance of a better life; if it regards how 
much rejoicing u in heaven, artd how much 
suffering in the flames of hell, it is animated 
by hope for iu good actions, and b struck 
with fear by the consideration of its sins.* 


sciousness of the importance of the individual. 
Under great individual leaders, the church 
structure became a highly decorated symbol 
of spiritual life in rising trade cities. Thus the 
Gothic cathedral may be said to have resulted 
from the united energies of bishof>s, guilds, and 
architects. 

The very richness of the result w'ould suggest 
that much of the action was carried on not 
under the goad of fear but through the union of 
veneration and love with a joy in detailed 
craftsmanship. The luxuriance and variety of 
the cathedral ornament became the domi¬ 
nating element in all the other Gothic arts 
between the 13th and the 16th century. The 
paintings and tapestries on castle walls copied 
its windows; the jewelry’, its crockets and finials; 
the civic architecture, its pointed arches and 
spires. Hence, of ail structures to be studied in 
Gothic architecture, the cathedral stands first. 


* From Ess^ on Variotii Artt, Book III, Preface, by Thcophilus (Roger of Hcltnenhausen), tramlated by Robert 
Hendrie, John Murray, London, 1847. 
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A careful examination of its detail will make 
clear the essential features of all other medie\’al 
artistic creations. 

Social and Political Backgrounds 

The Three Estates: ^S'obles^ Clergy, and Bout- 
geoisie. Three political groups battled for power 
in the late Middle Ages. The first group, an 
aristocracy, was composed of kings and nobles, 
descended for the most part from Germanic 
chieftains. The second, the church, represented 
the body of ancient spiritual knowledge which, 
uniting with the religious elements of classical 
humanism and Roman legalism, made itself the 
strongest single factor for controlling the emo< 
tions of the people. The third group, the tow'ns- 
folk, or bourgeoisie, composed of shopkeepers, 
craftsmen, and petty officiak, gained increasing 
importance after the 14th century, w'hen first 
the church and then the nobility gradually lost 
prestige. 

The great day's of the church in crusading 
times came after the rule of Pope Gregory VH. 
Elevated to its maximum power by this spiritual 
monarch, the church under Pope Urban organ- 
ized the first crusade in 1095. The end of the 
crusades in 1204 saw the church under Pope 
Innocent III, ^tted equally against the Mohen- 
staufen emperor, Frederick II. The fourth cru¬ 
sade, which destroyed Byzantium, opened the 
way for new commercial and cultural exchange 
between the towns of Europe and the Orient. 
The consequent rise of the great trading centers 
in the 13th century, fostered the development of 
a new class, the bourgeoisie, who, siding at times 
with the nobility, at times with the church, 
eventually outmaneuvered its two rivals. 

The church suffered its greatest humiliation 
after 1309, in a period called the “Babylonish 
Captivity,** inaugurated when Pope Clement 
was forced to retire to /Xvignon, France. There, 
for 70 years, the popes lived under the domina¬ 
tion of the French kings until, in the Great 
Schism of 1378, two popes were elected — one, 
Urban VI, residing in Rome, the other, Clem¬ 


ent VII, in France. The schism lasted until 
1418. 

WTiile the tremendous forces of the time strug¬ 
gled for equilibrium. Gothic art flowered in 
the cathedrak. The universities gfrew, and the 
intellectual rcs'ival emanating from the cathe¬ 
dral cities of the north awakened an almost 
scientific interest in realism which, combining 
with the Italian revival of classical ideas, was 
to culminate in the Renaissance. The three 
and a half centuries of cathedral building, 
between 1150 and 1492, mark the fullest devel¬ 
opment of the Gothic style. 

Towns and Guilds. As early as the 11th cen¬ 
tury, the bourgeoisie, seeking exemption from 
the unreasonable taxation of the feudal lords, 
formed trade guilds or mutual protective asso¬ 
ciations. By the 13th ccnniry', the Florentine 
arti, or guilds, joining together, succeeded in 
obtaining a charter for their city. In England, 
France, and Germany, similar incorpxirated 
towns, whose government represented the 
guilds, bought the privilege of exemption from 
feudal ta.xation and achieved industrial mo¬ 
nopoly for their products. Thus the roots of 
modem capitalkm may be said to have got a 
start in the guild sy'stem establkhed in the 
Middle .\ges. 

Pragmatic and astute, although still super- 
stitiously religious, the townsmen partially freed 
themselves from the domination of the church, 
represented by the prince bishops. Imbued with 
civic pride, they usually united with the bkhops 
in building the great cathedrak, which not only 
were dedicated to the service of the Deity but 
also to some extent served to advertise the 
town. In Italy, where an antieme class of 
dkpossessed nobles exkted as late as the 15th 
century, the struggle to retain the old arkto- 
cratic pri\'ileges led to innumerable clashes be¬ 
tween townsmen and nobles, w’hich perskted 
in all bitterness late into the Renaissance. In 
the northern cities, such as Bourges, the bour~ 
geoisie often besieged their bkhop in hk castle. 
In naany of the Englkh and German cities, 
how'ever, as in the French town of Chartres, the 
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relation between townsmen, nobles, and clergy 
was all that could be desired. 

The many guilds that came into being fall 
into two divisions: traders’ guilds and craft 
guilds. The traders’ guilds regulated the com¬ 
mercial monopolies in a given town. These 
organizations soon attempted to control all the 
industries of the town in which they held power. 
The man of the Middle Ages knov no other 
form of industrial labor than that of the collec¬ 
tive guild privilege, which gave the guild that 
most quickly won control—a complete monop¬ 
oly in labor. 

The craft guilds probably grew up around 
the houses of the nobles. At Chartres, for exam¬ 
ple, both the count and the bishop employed 
artisans who, through particular skill in their 
craft, gradually freed themselves and organized 
guilds. Each trade lived in its ovsm quarter of 
the city and had a guild hall or lodge where the 
masters met to decide upon matters of policy. 
Strongest among the northern guilds were the 
stonemasons, shipwrights, and butchers. In the 
southern cities jewelers, armorers, carpenters, 
saddlers, and painters wielded little less power. 
Here, then, we find practitioners of the servile 
arts, or handicrafts, receiving equal privileges 
vvith other solid citizens—butchers, bakers, and 
candlestick makers. All aspired to good work¬ 
manship and integrity of production on a hand¬ 
icraft level, rather than to lofty artistic creation. 

The craft guilds functioned under the leader¬ 
ship of master workmen who had achieved 
their position through a combination of supe¬ 
rior ability and p)olitical acumen. The masters 
employed apprentices, each of whom .served 
from five to ten years before he was allowed to 
produce some masterwork that should entitle 
him to the privileges of a master’s position. In 
Germany the custom of the Wandrrjahr^ or 
year’s journey, gave the apprentice an oppor¬ 
tunity to visit the workshops of other cities 
before completing his masterpiece. Naturally, 
the masters vied with one another to hold the 
best apprentices. In this feature of the guild 
system lay the beginnings of the idea of free 


trade. By the end of the 13th centur>', the 
towms of England, Germany, and France had 
become completely organized around regional 
industries controlled by the guilds. 

The FJ^ect oj the Guilds on Art, With security of 
position and leisure time, the guildsmen began 
to patronize the arts. In the 15th century, the 
Meistersinger Hans Sachs, a member of the 
cobbler’s guild in Nuremberg, collected hun¬ 
dreds of the ancient minnesongs into a number 
of operas. The guildsmen of Chartres paid for 
and created many of the storied windows of the 
cathedral. The guildsmen of Coventry and 
Norwich formed mystery cycles of plan’s. 

Art, as a skillful craft arising from thb indus¬ 
trial guild training, contributed much to the 
decorative character of cathedral and toN^m 
hall. \N'hile the creative inspiration of Gothic 
building came, in part, from the cloisters, and 
the symbolic meaning of the scenes represented 
was supplied by ecclesiastics and nobles, the 
honesty of craftsmanship which has kept the 
cathedrals standing and which has endowed 
Gothic panel painting with unfading colors is 
the product of the guild s>'stem. 

The Emerging Importanee oj the Master Builder — 
Villard de Honrucourt. The planning of the Gothic 
cathedral was essentially the product of two 
men — the bishop, representing the church, and 
the architect, or master builder, representing 
the guilds. Whatever ecclesiastical teaching was 
to be embodied in the building depended upon 
the bishop; whatever aesthetic value it possessed 
came from the master builder. 

Contrary' to popular belief, the names of 
scores of medieval architects have come down 
to us. 'Fhc C.athedral of Amiens was built, in 
part, by Robert de Luzarches; that of Reims, 
by Jean le Loup. Peter Parlcr was one of the 
two architects of Prague’s cathedral and is also 
mentioned in connection with the Cathedral 
of Milan. One of the best known of these mas¬ 
ter builders, V'illard de Honnecourt, left a 
notebook (Fig. 374), whose sketches and com¬ 
ments show the tools and theories at the disposal 
of the medieval builder. 
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FiO^ 344. — Nolcbook of ViltHrd dc HannccourU Tower of Lacm; bklimn flfltrea CWatruCtcd Reometriullv 
wilh WOrd& ""Hcie bej^iiu tbc material of portraiture''; £j the vegeLalive man^ and studies of plantf with Architec¬ 
tural design; compare with Fign 30^, Chap. XI1. 


VlUardj who lived during the first years of 
the 13th ccniuty in a town of Picardy near 
Caenbrai^ was the head of a Gothic chaniift^ or 
stoncmason^s workshops Tncluded in his note¬ 
book are draw lags for the tise of the shop over 
w^hich he presided ► Nothing [s known of ViU 
lard’s building except that he probably received 
his training in the Ciatcreiao Abbey of Vauccl- 
lea near Hunnecoviri and constructed churches 
for the Cistercian raonka. One of his drawings^ 
made in collaboradon 'with another architect^ 
Pierre dc Corbie, shows the prcsbyterium, or 
dhttvtf of a church. The plan cKacily follows the 
enlargement of the double ambulator)' at Vau- 
ccUcs, which may have been built by these two* 
Villard also shows designs of details from Cam- 
brai, Laon (Pig- 344£r), Meaux, Chartres, 
Reims, and Lausanne, which he probably in¬ 
tended to use on structures of his o^^n. 

The notebook gives invaluable evidence of 
the mental processes of the medieval artist and 
may be taken as an introduction to the formal 
and associational values of Gothic aesthetics. 
Villard, for example, endeavored to explain the 
geometT)’ of the human figure in itmis of 
radiating hnes which centered, in the drawing, 
in the crotch. It is also significaui that while 


Villard constructed many figures on geometric 
schemes (Pig, 344A), at no time did he try' to 
evolve a geomciTic formula from observed phe¬ 
nomena. Here W'c see a fundamental difference 
beuveen the Gothic and the Classical point of 
vicw% Again, VLUard’s rendering of the tower at 
Laon show^s definitely that the medies'al build¬ 
ing was thought of as a sequence of |>ail:s con¬ 
structed One Upon the other, rather than as a 
whole. HLs drawings of the Inside and ibe out¬ 
side of Reims Cathedral, being in reverse per¬ 
spective, indicate that the medieval architect 
thought in terms of decorath-c elements, in¬ 
tended to express many aspects of a single idea, 
rather than in terms of a plastic image con¬ 
templated from waihout. 

The architect’s notebook became an illus¬ 
trated history^ of his craft. In many eases these 
records were handed down from father to son, 
or from master to apprentice, for generations. 
As VlUard's sketches show, the notes Included 
not Only aesthetic ideas (Fig. 344f) but also 
practical mechanical formulae for constructing 
engines to raise stones into place. The architect 
of the Middle Ages was not only stmlptor, 
designer, and engineer, but in many eases an 
active participant in the wort of his fellow 
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Flfit 345ff^—Plan of Amicnv, 
France, c. 1220-12^8. 


Fio. 34 5i.—E^aHy Gothic ^lasi with Fig, 34S<,—Plan of Saliibur^v F'Eis- 
Abbot Sugtjr, Si, Denij, 1132-1144. land, 122CK12S8, 


guildsmcn. VVilliani of Sens, a FrencK niaaier 
builder, went to {England In 1174 to apply for 
work in rebuilding the cathedral at Canterbury, 
which had been almost completely destroyed 
by firc^ The records of his stay reveal that he 
worked as carpenter in erecting centering for 
arches. In 1507, an architect, Jean Tester, 
built the Gothic tow^er of Ghartres Gaihcdral; 
in 1514, he appears again on the records as the 
sculptor vi'ho earv'cd the choir screen. Crafts¬ 
man and artist, designer, traveler, and journey¬ 
man, the medieval architect, like his creations, 
became a repository^ of ail the artisEic impulses 
of his time. Yet, in the end, he did no more than 
cany out the bidding of another man, who, 
ignorant as he may have been as to the archi¬ 
tectural practicability of his ideas, knew what 
he wanted ecclesiastically* 

The Bishop as AtslheSk Arhita in Cathedral 
Building. It w'as the bishop who commissioned 
the architect to draw the plans and build the 
models Ixom which the cathedral was to be 
constructed. In some few cases, bishop and 


architect may have been one and the s;tmc 
fxirson. The Abbot Suger of St. Denis (Fig. 
5454} viTOtc so iiVcU and so copiously on the 
construction of his cathedral that some think 
he had charge of the building. From the illus¬ 
tration it is apparent that he prided himself on 
his stained glass—some of the earliest Gothic 
glass In France. In any case, the architect was 
directly responsible to the cleric, who supplied 
the pictorial ideas that the architect tried to 
make structurally possible. The cleric, more¬ 
over, had the power of appointment and re¬ 
moval. The architect Ingebram, commissioned 
to build the fagade of Notre Dame at Rouen, 
was replaced after a year and a half by Walter 
of Melun, because the bishop did not approve 
of Ingcbram’s work. So powerful was the bish¬ 
op’s influence that many towns passed laws 
forbiddmg the erection of any building that 
would reach above the height uf the cathedral 
eaves—[bus assuring that the church would 
tower above the town. 

.As a competent administrator, the bishop’s 
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chief interest lay in getting the largest possible 
gathering place in which to address his flock, 
'fhe nave of his cathedral must be large enough 
to hold the towiisfolk, and if he were also an 
abbot, the choir and transepts must accommo¬ 
date the members of his monastery'. Once the 
ph>'sical accommodations were secured, the 
bishop desired to express the mystical signif¬ 
icance of the church in the statuary and stained 
glass of the cathedral. Thb effort was directed 
chiefly at the clerg>', the townsmen at that time 
probably being too ignorant to grasp the in¬ 
volved symbolism of medieval art. They were 
readily impressed, however, by the magnifi¬ 
cence and splendor of the building, which was 
really its aesthetic intent. 

To understand thb aesthetic purpose, we 
must examine (1) the mind and philosophy of 
the bbhop, (2) the mind and ability of the 
architect, and (3) the folk art of the masses, as 
revealed in the decoration of the cathedral. 

Philosophical Backgrounds 

The philosophy of the Greeks concerned 
itself, for die greater part, x^ith the interrela¬ 
tionship of objects, individuab, and societies. 
Medieval philosophy strove to explain the emer¬ 
gence of will and idea as dynamic factors in 
human conduct. The feeling of strife and ten¬ 
sion between oppKwiies, which app>earcd as 
a predestined tendency underlynng all Cclto- 
Germanic literature, came into the light of 
reason as the philosophy of the scholastics dur¬ 
ing the formative period of the Gothic style. 
Paralleling the development of Greek philoso¬ 
phy, scholasticbm left the realm of fantasy and 
gradually achieved a logical structure. 

The Importance oj Scholasticism. The great im¬ 
portance of Scholastic philosophy lies in the 
fact that from it stemmed the modem Catholic 
codes of morality and the Protestant philoso¬ 
phies of individualism. The rise of medieval 
Scholasticism, chiefly in the schoob of Paris 
during the 12th century, differed in one imf>or- 
tant j)articular from the dcx'clopmenl of Greek 


philosophy. The latter grew step by step, like a 
Doric temple; the former proceeded from the 
given revelations of Plato’s Timaeus and from 
many works by Aristotle as interpreted from 
Arabian sources. 

The early Chrbtian Church Father, Por¬ 
phyry, wrote an introduction to the categories 
of Arbtode in which he recapitulated many of 
the ideas of both Plato and Aristotle, thus formu¬ 
lating the chief topics of Scholastic discussion. 
Celto-Germanic man, lacking the background 
of the Greek—natural, scientific knowledge— 
inherited as catchwords the most profound 
Greek ideas. These he strove to explain and 
connect with the facts of hb warlike everyday 
exbtencc. The northerner felt, also, that the 
human personality, if deemed worthy of Chris¬ 
tian salvation, demanded a reason for its ex- 
btence. He also enjoyed with almost primitive 
curiosity the aspect of the particular thing or 
res (“nominalbm”), which he saw as an ex¬ 
pression of the greater reality (“realism”). 

The realbts accepted as an a priori hypo- 
thesb the idea that the original reality* was the 
primary class concept, proceeding from itself 
like the Being of Parmenides and containing 
\x*ithin itself the particular, which included 
both the species and the individual. To the 
realm, the idea that was most nearly universal 
was most real. Out of thb universal being, or 
God, by a process of unfolding (egressus) reality 
became manifest in the individual parts of the 
world. The universal thing nearest the realm 
of sense perception, having least of the universal 
being, was naturally furthest from God. All 
generation and change, the realbt believed, 
arose through the process of logical thought, 
and God as the Universal, which neither creates 
nor b created, becomes essentially the same as 
the Ultimate Being of Parmenides. Thb Ulti¬ 
mate Being, having more of reality than all 
other beings, had also a greater degree of 
perfection. Bernard of Chartres and other 
Scholastics, following Plato, conceived of a 
second or higher transcendental world of pure 
ideas. To some extent the medieval cathedral. 
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with its pcndentivc ribs, could be thought of 
as an earthly prototyiJC of that heavenly city. 

Nominalists vs. Realists, The realists, whose 
philosophy agreed with the ideals of Plato, 
found worthy rivals in the nominalists. For 
these latter Scholastics, the universals were 
nothing hut collective names, nomina. In this 
belief we have the beginnings of the modem 
philosophy of individualism, which maintains 
that only things arc actual. Roscellinus main¬ 
tained that reality c.xLstcd rather in the indi¬ 
vidual thing that could be felt and seen. Here, 
again, the Middle Ages, without knowing it, 
returned to the primitive philosophy of sensu¬ 
alism propounded by the prc-Socraiic Sophists. 

In general, the Scholastic arguments fol¬ 
lowed the ancient question as to which came 
first, the hen or the egg. The great medieval 
mystics, such as Eckhardt and Bernard of 
C’lair\'aux, resolved the argument in words 
similar to those that Goethe placed in the 
mouth of his medieval scholar, Faust: “Within 
us also lies the universe.” Realism, during the 
Middle Ages, corresponded on the whole to 
what today we should call Platonic idealism, 
and nominalism to what we might call Aristo¬ 
telian materialism. The church needed both 
philosophies—realism for its spiritual meaning 
and nominalism for the details of its moral 
code. 

The Angelic Doctor and the .Aristotelian Philoso¬ 
phy. The 12th-century mystic, Adam of St. 
Victor, condemned the ntiminalistic point of 
vie\s’, because it turned man’s attention from 
contemplation of the Divine reality to the 
intriguing variety of phenomenal existence. It 
remained for St. Thomas Aquinas, “the angelic 
doctor,” as the Roman Church still calls him, 
to demonstrate that no fundamental conflict 
existed between the realist and the nominalist 
and that a deeper study of Aristotle would dis¬ 
close a way out of the dilemma. The resultant 
scheme of philosophy, called the “Aristotelian 
Thombm,” of St. Thomas, which typifies the 


most enlightened medieval point of view, rested 
on the incontrovertible proof of absolute logic. 
His aim was not a painstaking scientific re¬ 
search, such as that of the philosophers after 
Spinoza; but his logical method, deriving the 
particular from a universal concept, constitutes 
essentially the method of the religious and 
ethical teacher.^ 

Although the method of St. Thomas did not 
lead directly to modem science, it played a 
great part in determining the attitude of the 
church toward an. Through it the churchmen 
came to regard the purposes of life as simple 
and rigid. All of life became informed by an 
ethical, or moral, ideal. This conception ex¬ 
erted its influence upon medieval art. The 
sculptural and painted decoration of the Greek 
temple contributed to a total eflcct that told the 
stor^' of some civic deity. The ornament of the 
medieval cathedral, in contrast, attempted to 
express the highest conceivable purpose: man's 
aspiration to achieve unity with the Divine. 
Greek ornament in human form seems unified, 
concrete, and attached; the ornament of the 
Gothic cathedral appears ready to detach it¬ 
self from the building and fly out toward the 
heavens. The mediev'al explanation of this phe¬ 
nomenon is set forth in the writings of St. 
Thomas, W^itelo, Ulrich Engelbert, and Vin¬ 
cent of Beauvais. 

Aesthetic Backgrounds 

The fundamental difference bciw'een clas¬ 
sical and medieval aesthetics is this. Cla.ssical 
critics, on the whole, strove to base their aes¬ 
thetics on olwerved material phenomena, while 
the Christian acsthetician started with a pre¬ 
conceived idea of what art should portray. 

The Christian Church Fathers and the Aesthetics 
oj Light. St. Augustine expressed his entire 
theory of art in the words: “All beauty is one 
with the divine light.” His introduction here of 
the term “light” for God, was an inheritance 


* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Book I, Chap. 37, in the traiuLation by Rickaby entitled On God 
and His Creatures, furnishes an excellent example. 
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from those passionate boyhood days when, as a 
follower of the Persian religious leader, Niani, 
he looked upon Ahura-Mazda, the Persian 
sun>god, as the ultimate divinity. This change 
from a concept of the highest good as simply 
Truth or Beauty to that of Light was to in¬ 
fluence the development of formal aesthetics 
after the 13th century and during the Italian 
Renaissance. A recognition of light rather than 
musical harmony as the highest aesthetic value 
meant, essentially, that the sense of sight, dis¬ 
closing the material aspect of existence, would 
give increasing importance to the graphic arts. 

Pseudo DionN-sius the Areopagite, an early 
Christian monk of Athens who lived in the 
latter part of the 3rd century, like Plotinus, held 
the doctrine that the Good, which is one with 
Beauty, was indivisible from the divine whole. 
He wTotc: “There is a super-substantial or 
absolute beauty which causes all things (to act) 
in harmony (consonanita) and which has the 
pow'er of illumination (claritas).'^^ He inferred 
that this divine illumination could not only 
draw all things into itself, but could send forth 
its ra>’s so that all things became visible. From 
this superbeautiful Beauty continually ema¬ 
nated a stream of individual beauties that Ixr- 
came proper to individual artistic objects, 
Augustine, less of a mystic than Dionysius, 
strove to explain this indefinite formula by 
separating the useful and associational values 
of a w'ork of art in the following manner: “.An 
iron stylus or pen is made useful that we may 
write w'ith it, and this b its proper or individual 
beauty, but in so far as we get an aesthetic 
pleasure from it, it b part of the divine beauty.”* 
Thus for .Augtostine there exbtcd tw’o types of 
beauty, one based upon material or use values, 
the other upon spiritual or associational values. 
The latter lay in the decorative effect of the 
object, closely allied to the symbob that may 
have graced it. Thb idea led to the theory' of 
ornamentation held by later writers, such as 
Vincent of Beauvab. 

The Threefold Beauty of St. Thomas. In hb 


Summa Theologica, St. Thomas discloses a three¬ 
fold conception of beauty. First, the beautiful 
thing must have wholeness or perfection, which 
makes it a miniature counterpart of the heav¬ 
enly Beauty. By contrast, the Ugly b that 
which appears incomplete. The second at¬ 
tribute of beauty has to do w ith the proportion 
of parts which constitute any work of art. Thb 
b in a way a formal value. Finally, a mystical 
correspondence must exbt between the object 
and the divine light, or claritas. The physical 
symbol of the heavenly, inspired illumination, 
or claritas^ b color, which makes life seem more 
significant. 

Ulrich Engelbert and the Problems of Color^ Form^ 
and Mass. Ulrich F.ngelbert, a fellow pupil of 
St. Thomas living in the second half of the 
13th century, observ'ed that beauty required a 
proper proportioning of material to form. That 
b, the material must suit the type of form to be 
portrayed in it. The figure of an active, rugged 
man, for example, should be cast in bronze, 
while that of a tender, soft w'oman might well 
Ixj carved in ivory or marble (Fig. 346). Thb 
new aesthetic clement, first recognized in the 
Middle Ages, might be called the “significance 
of material.” 

Ulrich also stated that an appropriate quan¬ 
tity of masses exbtcd for a given form. Thb 
suggests a recognition of the expression of 
activity through the position of masses, a prin¬ 
ciple superbly illustrated in the sculpture of 
Michelangelo (Fig. 487, Chap. XV). 

Ulrich and the Value of Contrast. Ulrich recog¬ 
nized the presence in the world of the Gro¬ 
tesque and the Ugly. These he explained in 
terms of lack of the complete properties of the 
Beautiful. He concluded that their purpose was 
to induce a clearer perception of the value of 
beauty through the element of contrast. Con¬ 
trast, then, dhow's for the inclusion of the 
humorous or the dbtoned in an aesthetic crea¬ 
tion to make more apparent the completeness 
of the Good and the Beautiful, whose univer¬ 
sality includes the Nonbeautiful. 


‘ CooMAKAswAm', “A Medieval Aeathedc,” TAr Art Bulletin^ March, 1935. * Coomajiaswauv, op. eit. 
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The Aesthetics of Witelo. Witclo, a friend of 
Si. Thomas Aquinas, carried idealistic aes- 
thetics a step further toward realism by stating 
that the artificial seemed more beautiful than 
the natural. In other words, the human artist 
could concentrate in his production a more 
significant idea and a more harmonious ar¬ 
rangement than any afforded by nature. This 
position, which elevated man above all other 
works of the Heavenly Creator, became a war¬ 
rant for Renaissance individualism. The ele¬ 
ment of individualism appears at other places in 
the writings of Witelo. He discussed matters of 
taste, for example, writing that almond-shaped 
e>'es w'erc more beautiful than round ones. 

Vincent oj Beauvais and the Theory oj Ornamen¬ 
tation. A curious, almost primitive aspect of 
the idealistic theory of the Middle .Ages arose 
first in the writings of Isidore of Seville as they 
w'ere transformed by the pen of Vincent of 
Beauvais. In contrast with Ulrich and St. 

Tliomas, w’ho found beauty inherent in the 
object, this cleric held that beauty was some¬ 
thing that could be used to add richness and 
ornament. Beauty for him seems to have been 
synonymous with the particular substance 
added, such as pigments, varicolored marbles, 
and bright, gilded roofs, all of which orna¬ 
mented the churches. 

Thus, in the Middle Ages there gradually 
arose a consciousness of the fact that men dealt 
with two different types of aesthetic ideas: one, 
an idea of goodness, synonymous with beauty, 
which shone through every connected par¬ 
ticular of the universe; the other, an idea of an 
artistic object that in itself possessed integrity. 

The **Mirror^' oj Dxaandus {Guillaume Durand) 
and Viruent oJ Beauvais. As Scholasticism reached 
its culmination in the 13th century, all medi¬ 
eval knowledge, a strange mixture of fact and 
fancy, was organized by the scholars into a 
series of encyclopedias of symbolism, called the 
Speculoy or “Mirrors.” Durandus of Mende in 
his Rationale divinorum qfficiorum and Vincent of 
Beauvais in the Speculum majus produced the 
most famous of these compendiums. 



Fio. 346.—Virgin nnd Child, ivory, lie dc France, 
I4ih century. {CourUsy .ifiurttm, Cinri/ma/i.) 
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Durandm attempted to explain in symbolic 
terms all pans of the church and of the Mass, 
which had become very involved. Vincent listed 
the allegories ponrayed in the sculpture, glass. 



Fio. 347.—Fifpirc of Music, portal, Chartres. (CourU^ 
oj Afetropolitan Museum of .irt,) 


and painting of the cathedrals. The writings 
of Durandus inform us that the cathedral rep¬ 
resents the body of Christ; those of Vincent, 
that it forms in a way a book of instruction. 
These Scholastic philosophers — one a realist, 
the other a nominalist — stressed tw'o functions 
of the church, that of inspiration and that of 
instruction. Both functions have to do with the 
useful and associational values of art; neither 
philosopher had much to say about formal 
values. 

The four Mirrors of Vincent deal with nature, 
science and instruction, morals and history. 
The Mirror of fsatmt comprised scenes of 
the creation and their allegorical significance. 
It explained the symbolic meaning of each type 
of animal and vegetable ornament, the mon¬ 


sters, the grotesque — in short, the various as¬ 
pects of Aristotle’s vegetative soul. .\ picture of 
the vegetative man appears in the notebook of 
Villard de Honnecourt (Fig. 344r). 

The Mirror oJ Science and Instruction explained 
the representations of all forms of human labor, 
the handicrafts, and the seven arts — theology, 
philosophy, rhetoric, logic, astronomy, geome- 
tr>', and music. These fields of endeavor fell 
within Aristotle’s idea of the functions of the 
imaginative soul. The figure of Music, from 
Chartres, illustrates a subject later described by 
this Mirror (Fig. 347). 

The Mirror of Moralsy characterizing the rea¬ 
sonable soul of man, included the seven \nrtucs 
—faith, hope, charity, temperance, fortitude, 
prudence, and justice — and the corresponding 
vices, also seven in number — idolatry', despair, 
avarice, intemperance, cowardice, folly, and 
injustice. Elach of the seven virtues was divided 
into seven subvirtues, so that the entire scheme 
w'as most complete. 

Leaving the realm of Arbtotelian philosophy, 
in the Mirror of History^ V’incent described the 
use of Old and New Testament stories, the 
lives of the saints, and the vision of the Apoc- 
al>'pse, or Last Judgment, which constitutes 
the Christian-Platonic revelation. History w'as 
shown as stemming from a central thought — 
the creation of God—which led to salvation 
for the just and damnation for the unjust. Ever>' 
kingly character and prophet of the Old Testa¬ 
ment stood for some disciple or parable in the 
New Testament. By the 13th century, the vari¬ 
ous portals of the cathedral had been allocated 
to aspects of this history'. At Chartres, for ex¬ 
ample, the 12th-century west facade depicted 
the Last Judgment and the story' of Christ, with 
a talc of the Virgin on His left hand, that of the 
Ascension on His right. Even more characteris¬ 
tic arc the facades of Paris, .\miens and Laon. 

11 has been assumed that these Mirrors helped 
in the planning and decoration of the cathedral. 
How'cvcr, as can be seen, the cathedrals had 
been built before the Mirrors were written. 
Some clergy did use the scenes as a means of 
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visual instruction. The Abbot Suger of St. 
Denis wrote that the sole purpose of the windows 
in his cathedral was to show the unlettered peo¬ 
ple who could not read the Holy Scriptures 
what they should believe. Nevertheless^ much 
of Gothic cathedral art, like our comic sheets 
and motion piemres, represented not a pedantic 
purpose but a true attempt to make the cathe¬ 
dral more interesting and enjoyable. 

The Cathedral 

The Nave 

The Engineering Construction oj the Cathedral. 
We have seen how the pointed vault with its 
buttressing over the side aisles (Fig. 349<i and 
b) originated in early Gothic architecture as 
Romanesque architects of the 11th and 12th 
centuries brought the old Lomt>ard system up 
to northern requirements of height and light 
space. In the lie de France the Saracenic 
pointed arch (Fig. 349c) w'as either taken di¬ 
rectly from the East or evolved perhaps from 
long vaults such as Notre Dame du Port or 
Autun. The architects had found that this 
higher arch relieved the thrust at the springing 
point (Fig. 349</) and enabled them to build 
wider structures. They next pointed the sides 
of the square bays (Fig. 349c) so that they 
reached the same height as the diagonal ribs 
over each square vault. 

In several of the Romanesque churches the 
builders discovered that the aesthetic effect of 
height was enhanced if the engaged columns 
on the inner side of the piers (Fig. 34^) ran up 
through all the courses tow’ard the ceiling in an 
unbroken line. I n Normandy, the space above 
the lower nave arcade was broken by another 
arcade, the iriforium (Fig. 349^ and A), much 
as in some of the late By*zantine constructions. 
This gallery, which in St. Ambrogio seemed so 
low, was further modified so that its columns 
and arches appeared as a row of vertical lines 
leading toward the higher vaults. 

Eventually, the buttresses holding the nave 


ribs were moved up outside the aisle roof and 
definitely connected to piers on the outermost 
walb, where they came to have a certain deco¬ 
rative significance for the outside of the church. 
An arch exerts force at several points in its span; 
the top, where it springs from its piers, and 
the haunches. Finally, in the mature Gothic, a 
free “flying buttress” (Fig. 349A) braced the 
outer pier. Then builders could support the 
arch against the pier at two places; in other 
W'ords, they built two arches, one above the 
other, connected in some cases, such as at 
Chartres and Bourges, by a row of colonnettes. 
In later cathedrab even these were broken 
away, and a single colonnette just outside the 
clerestory window of the nave wall supported 
the upper arch. Eventually, the outer piers 
were surmounted with pinnacles and lacy’ crock¬ 
ets or finiab (Fig. 349/ and k). Their decora¬ 
tive character as tall spires seems to deny 
the very weight by which they exert force 
downward. 

The Verticality oJ the Nace at Amiens. Let us 
study the nave at .Amiens (Fig. 348), oljyerving 
how its great height and fine proportion of 
parts lead logically upward along the slender 
piers, past the foliate-decorated triforium gal¬ 
lery’, to the celestial realm of the roof, where 
the physical light from God b made manifest 
rthrough the high expanse of stained-glass clere¬ 
story’ window’s. The cathedral at Amiens has a 
nave considered by most critics the finest in all 
France. Its consbtency arises in part from the 
fact that it was built by three architects work¬ 
ing in harmony. The first of these three, Robert 
de Luzarches, started in 1220. His successor, 
Thomas de Corment, bequeathed the work to 
hb son, Regnauld de Corment, who completed 
the monumental task in 1288. 

Inevitably, the lines of the nave in any fine 
Gothic interior carry’ us forward to the choir, 
where the gallery’ itself—now part of the upper 
wall—lies within the realm of light made by 
its own clerestory windows. The low, fortress- 
like character of the Romanesque has given 
way tow’alb of colored light, in which the func- 
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Fio. 348.—Nave at Amiens. of Oarmct Ward.) 
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Fkj. 549.—Mature Gothic construction in the nave at Amiens, Robert de Luiarthes, 1220-1288. Height of vault 
140 feet, width 150 feet, length 450 feet, peak of wooden roof about 200 feet, a, central pointed vault; b, flying 
^ttresscs; r, pointed arch; d, tpringline of arch; /, clerestory arch;/, engaged cedumns; g and A, triibrium galleries; 
I, exterior piers;/, bracing colonnettes; k, crockets and finials; /, chapel; m, Peter Parler, architect. Cathedral of 
Prague, almut 1250; n, Anthony Pilgram, architect, Cathedral of Vienna, about 1450. A subtle entasis oocuts in 
rottny cathedrals induding Amiens. The engaged columns (/) bow outward in the middle of the nave at the 
triforium so that the space is shaped like a boat. This can be seen at the transept in Fig. 548. 
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tional arrange mcnt of the stones achieves a 
balanced iiriily of lines that emlxxiy all the 
previous structural advantages. 

The diagrammatic perspective drawing ahow- 



Fin. 350.’—AjTaiig;ctnmt of atones in sccilon of Kotne 
Dame at Dijoa. (.■ytir Vintiit-tr-Due,) 

ing two bays of the nave at Amiens with one 
section of the side atsleg (Fig. 349) should make 
clear every architectural clement that went in¬ 
to the creation of this aesthetic eflcct^ as well as 
the method used in building. First, each clus¬ 
tered pier of the entire section,, including the 
nave bay and the side aisles^ ^s'as built up to a 
height of 40 feet above the floor level and topped 
with a carved capital.. Above these piers the 
builders erected fwo arches over a wooden form 
of centerings and across the aide-aisle bays threw' 
arched ribs. These being light did not disturb 
the central piers* Outside the aisles, along the 
line of llic w'alls* they erected heavier piers, 
w'hich became the bases of the flying butiresses- 
Be tween the piers they cveniuaJIy placed little 


vaulted chapelsj each lighted by a window* 
Above the side aisles sprang the arches of the 
iriforium gallery', which was built up along 
with the outside w'all until the clerestory level 
was reached. Cross timbers were probably 
thrown over the nave so that the low'er flying 
buttresses, built in from the outer piers to the 
clercstoryj would balance their forces against 
one another. The walls were then built up to 
the hauneh of the nave arches, which were 
braced inside with timbers until the outside 
buttresses could be eonsirucled. Finally, the 
thin rib-s met at a point 141 feet above the pave¬ 
ment, and the pinnacles w'cre set on the outer 
piers. The panels of each vault w'Crc then laid 
in place be iween the ribs. With a complete 
structural unitj' thiis achiev'td for the section, 
and equilibrium established, the builders low'- 
cred the great bracing timbers and began work 
on another section* 

The planning and execution of the stone-’ 
work, particularly in the upper and ribbed 
courses, required phenomenal skill. The section 
of the cathedral wall from Dijon (Fig. 350), 
reproduced here after draivings by Viollct-Jo 
Duc, will make this clear. Although the master 
architect supcjvised the stonework, three dif¬ 
ferent classes, or degrees, of masons carried out 
his directions—the freemason, the layer, and 
the hardhewer. Each of these had his appointed 
W'ork, and large groups of them w'ere responsi¬ 
ble for certain sections of the w'all. 

'Lhe builders of the Parthenon achieved so 
fine a balance in the exterior disposition of 
architectural parts that any rearrangement 
would destroy the effect of the whole, much as 
the removal of a leg or an arm would affect a 
statue* The architects of the Gothic cathedral, 
hovvever, had to incorporate in their stnicturc 
a system of knowledge and feeling far more 
complex than any that the Greeks dreamed of. 
The longest span of marble used by the Greeks 
at Athens, berw'cen tw'O columns on the porch 
of the Erechiheum, measured about 20 feet. 
The Gothic builders also knew limits, not, how-’ 
ever, the limits of the lintel or the aesthetic 
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f Ks. 331. Nat'c of E’^clcr Cathedral, Ekearared I'criod, 1 SO"?-! 377. Rib aiid panel vaultlUff. {CenirUiy of TVaiW W 

induttriai Dtpdopmmt djnKidnjJtt of Gtmt HriHain and h*iarid.^ 



Fio. 332.—Saracenic and Gothic COIMtfUcdoai of the lantem. a, vault mcr mihrab A^ith arched rlbSj Mtuquc of 
Cordov'a, SpaLn^ 10th century'; b, ribbed cupola. Church at Hoipice of St. Blaiae, Olorofi, France, Il(h CenEuty^ 
copied directly rroin type a or from [he Pilgrimage Church of Sl James at Jerusalem {^Jlfr M. Auirrtt, UvUtiin 
monumfTttal df Frerarr* Vol. 93, 39)[c, Masdjid-i-Djum'a, Ltfahaii, [ran {Persia}, Uth Ccnliuy; Independent 

Muslim type {CofynjlAt, Afyron B. Smith); d, central octagon, Ely Cathedral, htth Wntury, fabe COnOid vaulting 
crn'Cring iVDCden riWxd vault lilcc a. and e; *■, lantern at Cibulanccs Oil modihed beam jlquinchcs, I3lh Century* 

(eWtray «f C. IPard.) 

The interrelattotlsillp between Modem and Gothic architecture niggcsEcd by these cotutruccions finds parallels 
In the science, literary art, and graphic design of the Middle Agea. Pli^uctivc renters in Spain and North AInca 
exchanged idem through the commercial life of the Mediterranean, See Fig. 302, Chap. XlL 
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limits of the sculptured facade, but the material 
limits set by the fragility of their attenuated 
stone columns and piers. Unconsciously, the 
Gothic builders strove for an aesthetic effect 


Fio. 353.—-Fan vaulting. ChaprI of Henry VII, West¬ 
minster Abbey, c- 1500. (CaurUtj •/ Mrtropolitem Sfuirum 
of Art.) 

in stone which was particularly appropriate 
to wood or, centuries later, to modem steel 
construction. 

Tfu Distant Vistas of the English jK'aves. The 
great feeling of vcrticality developed in the 
French cathedrals contrasts with the desire for 
depth, combined with intricate patterns of light 
and shade in the vaultings, peculiar to the 
English churches. The nave of the cathedral 
at Exeter (Fig. 351), begun in the latter part of 
the 13th cenmry, illustrates the ways in which 
the English Gothic style differs from the French. 

The piers of the English cathedral seem 
hcav>’, massive, almost Romanesque in charac¬ 
ter, although composed of clusters of colon¬ 
nettes. No single colonnette runs up to connect 
the lower pier with the triforium lev’el; instead, 
other engaged columns seem to depend from 
the ribs of the ceiling vaults like the medallions 
in Santa Maria of Naranco (Fig. 317, Chap. 


XI1). This trend toward a transcendental deco¬ 
rative element, almost Oriental in character, 
the English deNrloped still further in their 
vaults and lanterns (Fig. 352). 

The narrow triforium gallery serves as a 
decorative feature rather than as a true func¬ 
tional member. .Above it the clerestory win¬ 
dows, low and broad, arc so arranged that 
their light becomes lost in the mazes of the roof. 
'Fhe vista of interwoven branches that com¬ 
poses the nave vaulting seems interminable. 
The great length of the English cathedrals is 
due to the fact that most of them were con¬ 
nected with monastic establishments, whose 
numerous clergy necessitated a large choir 
space. Thb requirement often led to the use of 
a double transept. In the case of Exeter, the 
feeling of length has been accentuated in the 
vaulting by the introduction of a ridge rib, 
which guides the c>'c down toward the crossing. 

The tendency' to increase the number of ribs 
led eventually, in Gloucester and other English 
cathedrals built in the so-called perpendicular 
style, to the adoption of an entirely new princi¬ 
ple of vaulting. Instead of building the free¬ 
standing ribs first, as was done in the early 
French Gothic, the masons laid solid, conoid 
masses that intersected each other in the ceil¬ 
ing, replacing the functional ribs by an applied 
latticework of purely decorative significance. 
The final development of thb design came 
when the centers of the vaults, following the 
pendentive tendencies already noted, dropped 
in stalactite formations patterned on Saracenic 
modeb (Fig. 353). Such pendant vaults charac¬ 
terize 15th- and 16th-century English and 
French flamboyant Gothic. Rich, lacy, and 
ornamental, they follow the aesthetic criteria 
enunciated by V'incent of Bcauvab, which call 
for purely decorative additions to an otherwise 
functional structure. Most late Gothic archi¬ 
tecture has thb highly decorative appearance, 
which relates to the Romanesque and early 
Gothic as the Corinthian style relates to the 
early Greek Doric. Here w'e see demonstrated 
the means by w'hich decorative richness reaches 
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a style after functional problems have been forium gallery. The only Gothic church in 
solved. In any culture, art itself can arise only Rome, Santa Maria sopra Minerva, built in 
after the early struggles of that culture to 1280, when German influence w'as strongest 
establish its position have abated. in Italian political and religious life, stands 



Fio. 354.—Interior, Santa Croce, Florence, Arnolfo di Cambio and others, 1294-1442, Length 361 feet, width 123 
feet, height of nave 56 feet. of Leuk^Camegu.) 


Th< Horizontality of the Italian Gothic. Carried 
southward by the great monastic orders, the 
Gothic style spread over northern Italy as its 
decorative features were adapted to basilican 
churches and to many civic buildings. With the 
exception of a few cathedrals, such as Siena, 
Pisa, Milan, and Florence, the majority of 
Italian churches, like Santa Croce in Florence 
(Fig. 354), retained their low, basilican appear¬ 
ance. The decoration, as can be seen in Pisa 
and Siena, was usually horizontal in its effect. 

In many churches the arches of the nave 
arcade rest on columns still classical in intent, 
and the roofs arc flat and beamed. Practically 
all the vaulting was closer to the Romanesque 
than to the true Gothic. With the exception of 
Milan, the flying buttress was not used. Most 
Italian Gothic buildings also lacked the tri- 


nearer to .Sant’ Ambrogio in construction than 
to the Gothic of the lie de France. 

The Choir of Beauvais. The choir of the Clathe- 
dral of Beauvais (Fig. 355) shows the ma.ximum 
height attained in Gothic interior construction. 
Here is a complete union of structural possi¬ 
bilities and aesthetic form. Like the first dome 
of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, however, 
the first choir at Beauvais fell. It had to be re¬ 
built—by rule of thumb, for unlike the modem 
architect, the Gothic mason possessed no means 
of computing the stress and weight of stone. 

As it now stands, the choir of Beauvais meas¬ 
ures 157 feet in height to the top of the vaults, 
a stmeture considerably higher than the nave 
of Amiens. careful study of the plan and 
drawing by V'iollet-le-Duc (Fig. 356<i, b) in 
comparison with the vaew’ of the exterior (Fig. 
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Fuj, 555. —Scipartilc vaulting, choifj Cathedral orBeauvaiaj 122S-l5eS. Height 1S7 fcci, JVard.} 
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357) will make clear how in ihis supreme 
achievement of the Gothic mason all ihc interior 
aesthetic effects were subordinated to the desire 
to gain the greatest possible window space for 
the stained glass. 

There are two distinct heights to be con¬ 
sidered. The hist, in the center, is marked by 
the nave vault, which rests on ribs springing 
from thin engaged colonnettes. I’hcse colon¬ 
nettes run Up the surface of the bottom row' of 
cohimns, built of a panieularly resistant stone. 
From the capitals of these columns the colon¬ 
nettes again continue up past the high, stilted 
arches of the lower side aUJes and the triforium 
gallcrj', to the tall clerestory' w'indows. The final 
vault is braced on the outside by boldly flung 
buttresses, reaching out toward tall, thin piers. 
These piers rise from the supports beiivcen the 
outer and inner choir aisles. Since the piers 
arc not heavy enough in themselves to take 
up all the thrust of the buttresses, they arc in 
turn braced with other, lighter buttresses to 
htavierj outside piers, which rise from the walls 
of the radiating chapels Iselovv. 

To make sure that this double Ijuttressing 
iransferrcd its weight dow'nward against the 
ground, the builders added piitnaclcs, terminat¬ 
ing in flowerlike Bnials. Runnels, cais'cd down 
some of the buttresses, cany the rain and snow 
away from the high, peaked roof out through 
grotesque spouts, known as “gargoyles,” throw'- 
ing it clear of the building. Evciy decorative 
part of this building has some structural use. 
Nothing is superfluous. Even the statues add 
weight w'here weight is needed to help hold the 
vaults- 

Contrasted with such a structure, a Greek 
temple appears full of nccdlcjiB de tails—metopes, 
pcdimental sculptureji, acroterta—w'hich have 
no structural meaning. In the 13th-century 
Gothic temple, the architectural engineer might 
jusdy claim that use, symbolism, and orna¬ 
mental quality were one. The medieval scholar 
Writing of his cathedral must hfl%'C gloried in 
observing that in God^s house everything had 
purpose* 


Tht Fvnethn qf fh Faqade 

ITie decoration of the front, or facade, of 
the church proper developed in connection 
iviih the Romanesque style. The facade dccora- 



Fic- 356.—Cathedral ef Bcauvuis. o, plan; rran^ 
Ver« section dnnblf utfariuni g^aJI«y and 

bulEixsca. (AJtrr 


tion dev'ised at St* Tropliimc of Arles and Notre 
Dame of Poitiers is duplicated to some extent 
in the later Gothic buildings. In the wooden 
church buildings of the north, as in the Visi- 
gothlc hall at Naranco, emphasis fell on the 
side entrance or porch* In some late Gothic 
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Fio, 357.—Exterior, Cathedral of Bcauvab. (CaurUsjr ^ Qarmce Ward.) 
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Fio. 358.—Facade arrangement of French and English Gothic, a, I.aon, 1160-1205; h, Notre Dame at Paris 
1163-1325; r, Lincoln, 1185-1200; d, Peterborough, 1170-1190. 


churches the decoration of this side porch takes 
precedence over the frontal decoration. 

Verticality at Laon. Comparing the Gothic 
facade of the Cathedral of Laon (Fig. 358ti) 
with the earlier Romanesque facade of the Ca¬ 
thedral of Angoulcme (Fig. 325, Chap. XII), 
one finds in the Gothic building the first attempt 
to attain a consistent perpendicular effect. 
Above a cavernous opening, the towers rise in 
definite stories. Although each square stor>' 
plan has four comer towers, there is no intent 
to use these in making a transition to an octa¬ 
gon. A sort of restless movement surges upward 
through the whole facade, retarded only by the 
heaviness of the applied decoration. The builder 
combined the towers skillfully with the level 
courses of the facade, how ever, chiefly by break¬ 
ing the horizontals with gables, e\'cn in the 
ground floor. 

The Geometric Disposition of Motre Dame at 
Paris. The architect of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Paris (Fig. 3SSb) achieved an admira¬ 
ble unity of parts by building the central sec¬ 
tion of the facade within a square. The verticals 
of the piers cutting the horizontals scrs'c to con¬ 
nect the upper towers and produce a flatter 
but more consbtent surface. Tw’o arcaded gal¬ 
leries ornament the facade, the lower, less 
delicate one acting as a frame for statues of 
the kings of Judah. There is a general move¬ 
ment upward in thb structure, with its ordered 


regularity and restraint. To many, the finest of 
Gothic fronLs, it reaches something similar to 
the classic balance of the Parthenon, although 
a careful study of detaib will show that the 
decoration of the two sides b by no means alike. 
Ordered space has been given to the sculpture, 
W'hich not only filb ail the reveab in the first 
portals, but also breaks the heavy buttresses. 
The purely decorative crockets and foliated 
finials (invented aliout 1200) concentrate along 
the tops of the toNvers and the facade. The 
heavier carvings and relief wall spaces fall be¬ 
low'. In point of total space given to decorated 
and to flat surfaces, the facade shows better 
balance, perhaps, than any other in France. 
Here b the structural combtency shown in 
the lower part of St. F.tienne, with an intelligent 
use of the upper stor>'. Further, the use of the 
wheel window and the trefoib as elements in 
the decoration, as well as the lacy shadow' ef¬ 
fects of the upper gallery, help to make the 
transition from the lower stories to the towers. 

'I*hesc two examples, the cathedrab of Laon 
and Paris, illustrate two tendencies in the ad¬ 
vanced development of the Gothic facade in 
France. At I^on the architect attempted to 
make the whole front express a consbtent, dy¬ 
namic, upward movement; at Paris he held 
back the upward movement by the use of static 
horizontal courses within the square. 

The Architectonic Horizontality oj the English 
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Fio. 359.—Facade arrangement of Italian Gothic, a, cathedral and campanile, Florence, 1206-1387; b, Cathedral 
of Orvieto, 1290-1310; c. Cathedral of Milan, 1385-1485. 


Fa^adfs. In contrast to the French architects, 
who laid their greatest emphasis upon the fa¬ 
cades and the side portals, the F.nglUh often 
subordinated the facade to the central tower. 
The diagrammatic drawing of the front of Lin¬ 
coln illustrates the way in which this massing 
toward the central tower took place in the 
finest of English cathedrals (Fig. 358c). 

In the Lincoln facade the great, pointed, 
central portal is flanked by two smaller ones 
with round arches. These, in turn, are flanked 
by still smaller niches. Thb exterior arrange¬ 
ment of parts bespeaks the inner vaulting. The 
rest of the facade, with its lower side towers, is 
classical in its regularity. Above it two larger 
towers mount from hidden bases, and above 
them the third reaches highest of all, although 
the finished facade is partly accidental, having 
been destroyed in 1185 and rebuilt. The result¬ 
ing arrangement represents a very complete 
and orderly version of the City of God. The 
sculptural decoration b negligible. Thb Englbh 
building inspires a feeling of confidence, secu¬ 
rity, and repose, which many have come to 
associate with the English character. 

The front of Peterborough Cathedral (Fig. 


358<^ exhibits even better the horizontaliiy of 
Englbh facades. No one part seems to mount 
sk>'W’ard faster than any other, but all move 
upward in long, perpendicular lines that make 
a.scension inevitable. The threefold gable ends 
give the effect of three Gothic churches set 
side by side. 

The Contrast between Southern and Northern Use oj 
the Gothic. The Italian churches in the CJothic 
style built during the 13th and 14th centuries 
show many decorative detaUs invented in the 
more activ'e Gothic north, applied to buildings 
of an essentially pre-Romanesque, basilican 
type. The facades of Orvieto and Florence 
cathedrab (Fig. 359) accentuate the use of 
fundamental geometrical syinlxjb—square, cir¬ 
cle, and triangle. The architects never learned, 
however, to link these forms with one another 
or with architectonic sculpture, as did the build¬ 
ers of the !le de France. Nor did they succeed 
in making their symbols move skyward. In the 
cathedrab of Milan and Siena the tiny spires 
are but the termination of thin piers. In Flor¬ 
ence, also, as in most Italian churches, the 
campanile remains detached. The fleche, or 
tiborium, in Milan, was planned first from mod- 
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Fio. 360.—F*^*dc, metropoUun Church of Our Lady at Rctim. 1211-1290. {CmrUsy •/ Oatnct Ward.) 
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cLi by Brainantc and Leonardo, who worked on 
it urvsuccessfuUy, and was finaLly fpven iis defi¬ 
nitely Gothic form by Gennnn architects^ The 
effect of this Gothic fornt is negated* however, 



Fio. 36L— Facade, Vendomc* 1 5th century, oj 

CtafniCr rt'(!!rj^.) 


by the classical detaiJs later placed over the 
surface of the fa'^adc. The Gothic buiidm^s of 
the south retained rrom the Romanesque their 
exterior covering of varicolored marbles ivhich, 
with delicate crockets and inlaid mosaics or 
relief sculpture, gives them the appearance of 
delightful picture frames rather than of archi¬ 
tectonic stmetures. Such decoration is static 
ratiler than dynamic, applied rather than func¬ 
tional in character* 

The Compitte Union aj Picioiinl &nd GeomeLric 
Eltmenis at Reims, the choir of fksauvab 
climaxes choir buildings, so the facade of the 
Cathedra] of the Virgin at Reims (Fig* 360) 
represents the finest achievement in facade con¬ 
struction* This cathedral front exhibits com¬ 
plete unity in sculpture and architectonic 
feeling. The regular plan and fine arrangement 


of fiying t itjtiresscs. in nave and choir show such 
symmctr>' that the Structure occupies a place 
in relation to the development of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture parallel to that of the Parthenon in 
relation to Greek building* 

The three front portals arc flanked on each 
side by small turret gables, so that a regular 
progression of gables extends from the two sides 
up to the central |joint in the first stor>% ITic 
rriasscs of the two towers rise naturally out of 
the [WO side gables, their corner buttresses hav¬ 
ing been broken into small canopied turrets at 
the second story. Between these towers the rose 
window' rests in a pointed frame suggesting the 
interior height and pointed character of the 
nave, .\bove thb window', the row of kings, 
each in hb separate canopied niche forms a 
crown, out qf which the lightly built tipjier 
stories of the towers bring the finest of the stone¬ 
work into relief against the sky. The motif of 
the Inghest gable over the central portal Ls re¬ 
peated in the roof gable, projecting abov'c the 
rows of kings* The entire ensemble thus pro¬ 
duces a complete balance of rhythmical archi¬ 
tectural forms* enshrining the scuipturc, which 
celebrates Our Lady, to whom the church is 
dedicated. A statue of her as queen appears on 
the central portaJ* and it is her coronation that 
constitutes the delicate central gable sculpture. 
On each side of her, in the Jesser gables, appear 
representations of the Crucifixion and the Last 
Judgment. Considering it from a forinaJ point 
of view alone* one feels that here is a complete 
facade, except for the missing spires, which 
were not completed simply because funds were 
lacking, 

Hoiv did the architect finally achieve this 
unity? It should be pointed out that consonant 
with medieval writings on aesthetics, the cathe¬ 
dral w'as conceived to be a place where the 
formal light from Heaven* sjTnboIiacd by the 
pyramidal lines from the spines* revealed all 
aspects of God^s creation* Underneath the 
w-hole system of Gothic Imilding lay a mystical 
belief in the pfower of numbers, inherited from 
partly understood Neo-Pythagorean treatises. 
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Fiq. 162,'—Dc\'cLopniFiit nf tbc Northern Godiic Euwer. Chartrn, righl InWCr, 1044-1080^ Sl Julienne, CarOp 
about 1077; St. Piemr, Cibeitp aliouE 13W; df St. Victina^ IKMJ^ISIO; fp Chaftreup leXt towtr^ \15A 

1306^/^ Freiburg Cathedral, alwul 1300. 

St. Augn^stine 'vvroie: dU-inc wisdom is rcC' 


ognized in the niiml>ers imprimed on 
thing.’' During the Middle Ages the planets 
were supposed to revolve about the earth in 
seven m\‘stieal spheresp thus making sublime 
musk. The niiinber seven was made up of the 
number three and the nunnil>er four. Three wai 
the number of the TriniiyK The number four 
stood for the square and for the four EvangcU 
isis, while its multiplcj twelve, was the number 
of the disciples. On the fa^'adc of Reims, one 
finds five gables on the first siory^, iw'o small 
and three large. Out of these arise three parts 
of the front, in three storks, with two towers 
enclosing the circle—sign of unity—in the 
pointed arch of vdrllit)' and aspiration. .'\t the 
top of the eentral part stand seven statues, 
Hanked, in each side of the side towers, by 
four more. Thus the fundamental geometric 
symbols—square, iriangk, and circle—appear 
together with a certain primitive harmony of 
number. To a selenitic age such an arrange¬ 
ment seems quite inevitable, but to ihe igno¬ 
rant masses of the Middle Ages, it must have 
apjjearcd miraculous. To the priests, this geo¬ 


metrical arrangeirtcnt was a diagram that sym- 
bofized the many parts of a remarkable story, 
/‘Ac English Dteomtivf Sijtiis and iht 
ant Fanykde. Two monkish architects, Alan of 
^Vidsingham and Brother John of Wisljeach, 
were employed at Ely, where they budt a lady 
chapel slightly a|>art from the main cathedral. 
Desiring to panel the avails, they copied a type 
of curvilinear decoration that had Ixrcn de¬ 
veloped by some unknowm carver on I he rood 
screen at Southwell. This new style, which has 
been called the ^'English dowing decoration,” 
spread through later English cathedrals and 
thence to France. 

The French made of this decorated mode an 
exuf^erant flamlxiyant, or flaming, style, whose 
dcef>-cut, sharp moldings created dark shadows 
and a strong contrast of light and shade. The 
facade of the church at \''cnd6mc {Fig, 361) 
demonstrates better than any other the lacy 
delicacy of the late Gothic. 

ITiLs flamboyant style caught the enihiislastic 
spirit of the French and spread on to Rouen, 
to the transept of Beauvais, and to the dwelling 
houses and civic buildings, ending finally in 
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Jean Tcxicr’s northern to>\*cr and choir screen 
of Chartres, built about 1504. It persisted for 
another hundred years in Germany and be> 
came the essential composition scheme of the 


the right tower of that cathedral (Fig. 362a). At 
first, thb tower stood apart from the facade, 
like the ancient bell tower of Portoguaro. 
Throughout its building, it achic\ed a consist* 



Fio. 363.—Abbey and town, Mont Sl Michel, 12th and 13th centuries. {CourU^ D^on Art Instituit, MtUatJ.) 


German baroque style of decoration, later ab¬ 
sorbing many classical details. 

The Function oj the Tower 

Tlie pre-Romanesque tower at Portoguaro 
on the northeastern coast of Italy (Fig. 315, 
Chap. XII) had a structural peculiarity of 
great significance. The upper part of the tower, 
separated from the lower by very slender col¬ 
umns, appeared to float from the clouds. Ex¬ 
amination of the towers on the facade of St. 
Ftienne at Caen (Fig. 362^), reveals this same 
characteristic. The towers do not connect or¬ 
ganically with the lower part of the church, 
but in their final story branch out into a num¬ 
ber of tiny spires set on baldachins. 

Thf South Town at Chartres, Contemporane¬ 
ously with the erection of St. Etienne, or slightly 
earlier, the builders at Chartres began to erect 


ency that the rest of the cathedral did not have. 
The gradations of the large arches on the bot¬ 
tom story lead the eye gradually toward similar 
secondary arches on the next story, with four 
arches placed on colonnettes above them. There 
results a pleasant progression upward tow'ard 
the point where four pinnacled towers placed 
at the angles, break the line of the square base 
into an octagonal plan. This gives a further 
basis for the development of the octagonal spire. 
To draw attention from the traasition from 
base to spire, four gable structures, each made 
up of three perpendicular arches different in 
shape and size, rise flush with the square faces 
of the towers. These have higher pinnacles than 
the smaller, attached corner towers. Thus the 
spire seems to grow from a group of eight pin¬ 
nacles. Comparing this arrangement with the 
plan of the spires on St. fitienne, one observes 
that the architect of Chartres has made it 
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easier for the attention to move upward toward 
heaven. 

St. Stephen's at Vienna. The final development 
of this tendency to make the single tower a 
complete work of beauty within itself appears 
in the spire of the Church of St. Stephen at 
V'ienna (Fig. 362<0* This structure serves as the 
chief entrance to the church through the tran¬ 
sept. At the bottom, the entrance |x>rtal projects 
into the street like a miniature facade. .Above 
this, l>ctween buttresses, appear four crotched 
gables constructed with lacy filigree carving. 
Out of these gables arise the four piers of the 
main part of the tower, covered with a false 
latticework similar to the pre-Romanesque 
decoration on the tower of Earls Barton (Fig. 
315, Chap. XII). The decoration thus definitely 
reminds one of wooden origins. Between the 
piers the tall belfr>' window- appears as a mul- 
lioned space four stories in height. Alxive it 
crosses a negligible horizontal molding w'ith 
eight gables rising two on a side. Out of this 
square section next rises the octagon, the transi¬ 
tion l)cing made, as at Chartres, by using small 
comer spires and pinnacles. The central gables 
on this level almost disappear in the general 
hazy effect of the m>Tiad points. Finally, the 
pointed spire proper, crow-ned with a cruciform 
flower or finial, rises from an open fretwork of 
stone. A line drawn from the top of this spire 
and following the contour of the fretwork would 
be included just inside the .square plan of the 
base. Every structural storv- unit falls between 
the four lines of the pyramid so formed. The 
tower was definitely planned as a pyramidal 
structure rather than as a square tower with a 
spire. 

Giotto's Campanile at Florence. In contrast with 
the northern spires, the campaniles, or bell 
towers, of the south retain their feeling of 
horizontality. Giotto’s companile (Fig. 359<j), 
beside the cathedral at Florence, has the gen¬ 
eral sturdy shape of a Romanesque watch 
tower, using the pointed arch and mullioned 
window in tall stories broken by marble panel¬ 
ing. By means of this arrangement of panels 


and rather high stories, Arnolfo di Cambio 
succeeded in giving this tower some upward 
movement. The very heav^' crown at the top, 
however, effectively stops any perpendicular 



Fmj. 364.—Mcdic\'al street La Petite France, Stras¬ 
bourg, 14th oenmry. (Courtesy of Dand Edwards.) 


intent. The tower remains simply a tall pile of 
rich-colored marble. 


Civic Buildings 

The construction of ci\-ic and domestic build¬ 
ings during the Middle .Ages was dictated by 
the close quarters of the highly communal city 
life. Every member of a medieval tow-n felt 
himself part of a small, contained family, 
guarded by a secure, high wall to keep out the 
rival warring parties of nobles, king, and often 
bishops, as well as bands of mercenaries that 
roamed the countryside. I'he medieval town 
(Fig. 363), usually built on the side of a hill 
overtopped by the castle of some powerful pro¬ 
tecting feudal lord, grew in time into the city. 
Its distinctive skyline differed from that of the 
classical city by including many of the tall watch 
towers dominated by the spires of the cathedral. 
From the 12th to the 15th century, as the gov- 
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crnmcnt of the cities came under the influence 
of elected boards of citizens composed of the 
heads of various guilds^ each burgher had his 
own home, individual in taste and appearance. 


times three or four stories in height, topped the 
whole structure. 

The narrow streets, foUo\s'ing the contours of 
the hill on which the to%\Ti was located, usually 


« 

k 



Fio. 365.—House of Jacques Cocur, Bourges. c. 1440. {Courtesy of Ltuh.) 


This he usually built above his workshop, which 
in the south fronted on some narrow, often 
arcaded street. In Northern Europe, the lower 
house stories were usually built of stone; the 
upper ones, of timber frames filled in with a 
rubble construction, or with brick and piaster 
(Fig. 364). The tenement alleys in the poor 
quarters of the American cities give somewhat 
the cflTcct of those closely packed dwellings. 

The upper stories of the buildings projected 
over the arcading, each stor>' being built a lit¬ 
tle farther out than the one below, probably to 
provide maximum interior space. Tlie beams 
showing on the exterior were often elaborately 
carv’cd and painted. A high peak roof, some- 


terminated in a tow'n square, around which 
were set the cathedral, the guild hall and the 
city hall. In the great gtiild cities of the north 
and in Belgium and France, as well as in Italian 
cities such as V'cnice and Siena, the public 
buildings, decorated in the Gothic style, often 
reached the greatest magnificence. 

Town HousfSf Aer/A atid South. Two houses of 
wealthy burghers, one in France and the other 
in Italy, ser\'e as interesting e.xamplcs of the 
15th-century residential style. The house of 
Jacques C^ocur, treasurer of Emperor Charles 
V'll, in Bourges, demonstrates the manner in 
which the castle became transformed into a 
palace (Fig. 365). 
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In the center of the facade a large tower 
mounts above a great entrance gateway, flanked 
by a smaller, postern door. Both are decorated 
with moldings in the flamlx>yant style. Cano- 


great guest n)oms of the second story. The 
frescoes below’ portray the kings of Austria; 
those above, more legendary’ figures from the 
epic talcs of the minnesingers. 



F(o. 366. — Courtyard with summcrhouac, Castle 
Runkelstcin, c. 1400. 


pied niches for statues embellish the w-alls abo\’e 
the gateway and the postern. From false win¬ 
dow's on each side of the niches peer portrait 
busts of ladies of the house. On this small sec¬ 
ond-story level, the highly decorated rectan¬ 
gular w indows form pleasing areas of light and 
shade, mullioned with strongly molded up¬ 
rights and crosspieces. 

A chapel in the upper story of the low'cr is 
flanked by a smaller octagonal tower that rises 
high abo\'c the building like a church spire. 
High roofs, ornamental chimneys, bordered 
eaves, and waterspouts with gargoyles, all copy 
the conventional church decoration of the time. 
Through the entrance gateway one reaches a 
square courtyard bounded by loggias. 

'ITie courtyard of ('.astle Runkelstcin, built 
near Bozen in the southern Tyrol for Nicholas 
Vintlcr in 1400, demonstrates the mode of 
mural decorations common to most of the 
w’calthy houses and rarely preserved (Fig. 366). 
Above an arcaded loggia forming an outdoor 
drinking hall, a w’ooden balcony leads to the 



Fig. 367. —Ca d’Oro, Venice, 1424-1437. {CourUsy t/ 
Ltuh.) 


Great is the contrast between the architec¬ 
tural character of the house of Jacques Cocur 
and one of the typical Gothic palaces of Venice, 
the famous Ca d’Oro, or House of Gold (Fig. 
367). The northern house displays an irregular 
structure, picturesque in plan and facade, 
showing the French delight in occult balance 
and di\’ersity of design. 'I'he Italians, in con¬ 
trast, regularly built within the square or the 
rectangle. In V'enice, however, enough of the 
true Gothic spirit prevailed so that the archi¬ 
tects of the Ca d’Oro, Giovanni and Bartolemeo 
Buon (1424—1437), designed the wide entrance 
portico far to the left, making necessary a rich 
asy’mmetrical arrangement for the other parts. 

On the first story, the lower [)orch combines 
Romanesque and Gothic or Saracenic arches. 
Above appears the peculiarly Venetian type of 
flamboyant Gothic. The cusped tracery rises 
upon Romanesque columns; the ogival window 
arches mount to a flamelike point; all the arches 
other than those of the entrance group are 
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cuspedj so that their delicacy seems the more 
apparent^ TTie most significant difference bc- 
t^veen the V^'enctian and the nonhern residen- 
lial Gothic is the dLsiinct framing that rises up 


As in the case of the house of Jaoqucs Coeur^ 
the central tower rises abo^'c a ^cat entrance- 
way hanked by arcades. To get the necessary 
Gothic asymmetry, the architect planned seven 



a i 

Fra. 368,—Bru^ To^n Hall to kft (1377), HaJIca and Bclfr>- in center (1280), height 352 feet; fl, Brnisrii 
Toiim Hall ( 1402 - 1454 ), heighc of tdWer 370 fcel, guUd homci M the right, (GjaffM;)* p/ Mrirafiolitnft Musfnm of Art.) 


Iwth sides and along the cornice. The ftne mold¬ 
ings make of the facade, which k covered with 
white Istriaji marble inlaid with early Christian 
floral designs, a sort of tapestry rather than an 
architectural structure. 

I'oiLm HatiiandGtiiMHaases^. In Belgium, par¬ 
ticularly where the commercial power of the 
burghers had grow^n so strong that they over¬ 
came their feudal overlords, the civic buildings 
came to be as imposing as the churches. The 
symbols of the rising commercial power are 
represented by the magnificent market hall of 
Bruges (Fig. 348a), the cloth hall of Vpres, and 
the great town hall of Brussels. This last, con¬ 
temporaneous w'ith the hou.se of Jacques Cocur, 
along with the row of guild houses fronting 
the city square, constitutes one of the most 
typical CTcampIcs of medieval civic planning 
(Fig. 368*3- 


arches on one side of the gate and eleven on 
the other. The tw'o upprer stones have square 
and arched windows., interspersed W'ith cano¬ 
pied Statues. The late Gothic spine, built in the 
English manner with a relatively strict arrange¬ 
ment of stories, rises as high again as the entire 
lower buildifig. Within this siructurc are the 
great eouncU chambers, where the heads of the 
guilds met to discuss all the civic functions, 
Uiciudlng the regulation of their products. 

Afthitfeiurai ifi yficrljy FurnituTi. 

The products of the amnorers', goldsmiths*, and 
carpenters’ guilds all show the use of ornament 
directly derived from cathedral st>ics. Fumt- 
turc, jewelry, and house furnishings in general, 
such as hinges and light fustimes, were richly 
ornamented w'henever possible with seroli and 
interweave. 

The tabic fountain in silver gilt and enamel 
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(Fig, 369) sho\'»‘s the Hneness of the medieval 
goldsmiths’ craft. From a molded vase with 
pierced ornaments rise slender colonnettes set 
around a heavy shaTi^ through which water or 
wine flowed to the basin above. The ribs stem¬ 
ming from these colonnettes support a cnencl- 
aicd Wall with turrets and water s|x>uts. Tiny 
sltields and colorful enamel plaques riveted to 
thU wall furnish relieving spots of color against 
the gold. From the center of a basin formed by 
the walh a delicate tower with a balcony and 
Gothic arcade carries a row of tiny metal mill 
wheels fastened tO' bells. The liquid running 
from openings in the uppermost stoiy' causes 
the wheels to revolve and the bells to tinkle. 
Dropping another stoiy it sets going another 
row of wheels in the lower basin. In this ivay 
there was a continuous movement as long as 
the fountain flowed. 

All the detaib of a Gothic buildings the 
cusped arches, pinnacles, towers, and even 
stained glass, are represented in this skillfully 
executed little machine. Comparing it with a 
piece of Egyptian or Greek furniture, we see 
at once how different were the stylistic ideas 
ihat inspired the Classical and the Gothic peo¬ 
ples. Yet each is perfect in its own way, the 
first approximating iKc canons of beauty, the 
i^econd giving expression to energy. 

Sculpture 

Many of the origins of Gothic sculpture, a,s 
of the Gothic structures, are to be found in the 
Romanesque styles of Italy and Provence. 
Romanesque sculpture developed as an arebi- 
tectonic style characterised by stiff wooden 
fonns ffuggestive of the upward movement in 
the architecture of which it was a part- Sotne- 
times, as in the case of Burgundian sculpture, 
an angular geometric mnvemem ran ttuough 
the composition, or, as in ProvemjaJ sculpture, 
a classical or Byttantinc reminiscence appears 
in [he treatment of figures or drapery. 'ITiesc 
distinctions disappeared after the 12th century 
as the sculpture became Gothic and a variety 


□f local st^ders coalesced. This fusion resulted in 
the 14ih Ccntuiy' in a style that produced realis¬ 
tic Rgures wi[b a minimum of movemem at 
times copying antique drapery. Following this, 



Fig. 3^9. — Table founlalil, Bunpindian {?), lair Hell 
Century, (Courtesy o/ Clei'eimtd Xfuiemt o/ Art} 


there came a trend to the flamboyant, with 
heavy, animated draperies so arranged that the 
figures appeared to be part of a mounting flame. 

TAf Sctilpittrr in iAr SoutJi ParrA st 

The south porch of the cathedral at 
Chartres (Fig, 3TO) furnishes a good example 
of the arrangement and technique of nth- 
century archi tectural sculpture. Here more than 
anywhere ebe, each individual figure forms 
part of a great funclionai movement. This door- 
w^ay, dedicated to the Last Judgment, ceniera 
around the figure of ChrUi, as docs the front 
portal. The effect of light and .shadows moving 
through the large recess makes the sculpture, 
seen from a distance, what appears to be ^ 
mass of natural stalactites. The aesthetic effe* 
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is indescribably rich. Every piece of car>'ing 
seems part of the perpendicular movement of 
the cathedral. The lines of drapery' continue 
the twbted lines of the supporting columns. 


hand upraised to bless. He appears beneath a 
representation of the heavenly city, which looks 
quite like the many spires and wiiKlow's of the 
cathedral. 



Fio. 370.—South porch, Chartres. {Cceatesy E. Houret.) 


These start a spiraling motion that moves up 
the reveals. At the top of the gable this move¬ 
ment is resolved in the Adoration. 

Tkf Meaning of the Trumeau. The central prop, 
or trumeau^ of the doorway holds a magnificent 
figure of the Christ, similar in style to the fam¬ 
ous Beau Dieu of .Amiens (Fig. 371). .At Chartres 
the Christ is represented above kneeling figures 
of the tw'o donors of the porch — Rerre Mau- 
clerc. Count of Dreux, and his wife, Anne of 
Brittany. As at Amiens, He stands with Hb 
feet on tw'o animals, a lion and a peculiar 
dragon, called a l>asilbk, which has the head 
of a rooster. Below thb group the sculptor 
placed a vine motif, for C'hrist b thought of as 
the true vine, from which the whole church 
branches. Above the vine runs a wall \sith 
crenelations and clouds, on which stands the 
majestic figiu-c with Hb holy book and Hb 


The Hgiurcs on each side of the Chrbt repre¬ 
sent the tw'clvc apostles, each holding some 
symbolic attribute (such as the keys for St. 
Peter) or the imtrumcnis of hb martv'rdom. 
.Above the disciples, the reveals of the archdb- 
play scenes connected with the Last Judgment, 
lliosc nearest the top show the choir of angels 
and archangels, representing the heavenly 
court of Chrbt. Moving down the re\'cab one 
sees the angeb aw’akening the dead, w'ho clam¬ 
ber out of their toml>s. Thus every part of the 
architecture contributes to the central theme of 
the Last Judgment, which follow's the descrip¬ 
tion in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

The Doom, or Last Judgment. The central scene, 
a Doom, on the t>'mpanum U divided into three 
leveb. The upper show's Chrbt seated, holding 
out hb hands so as to dbplay hb wounds. To 
hb left one sees the damned, to hb right the 
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saved. The outermost reveal of the porch proper 
holds the kings and queens of the Old Testa* 
ment and the major prophets. Next come the 
major blessings, which, for the body, arc beauty, 
sw'iftncss, strength, liberty, health, pleasure, 
and long life. For the soul they are wisdom, 
friendship, concord, honor, |x>w’er, security and 
joy. Here the classical, or pagan, \irtucs mingle 
with the Chrbtian. 

The square pillars at the right and left of the 
portal show the four and twenty elders of Israel, 
also the s-irtucs and the \dces. Two lions appear 
as watcrsfxjuts, one on each side of the central 
arch. They have liecn moved upward to thb 
position from their old place on southern 
Romanesque portals, where they bore the col¬ 
umns on which the porch rested. The great 
richness of detail and monumental composition 
of this bears witness to the fact that Northern 
Europe was definitely the productive artbtic 
center in the 13th century'. No work produced 
in the same |)eriod among the southern churches 
of Italy equab thb porch in consbtcncy of plan 
and execution. 

Th/ Golden Age of Cathedral Sculpture. Thir¬ 
teenth-century’ sculpture introduces a careful, 
detailed study of foliate forms, as well as of 
human features. The human figures received 
dbtinctive lineaments intended to express the 
various mental states through which the char¬ 
acters were supposed to be going. Thb study of 
human features took place a century’ before the 
sculpture of Giotto in the south. The faces of 
hb figures, on the whole, know but one means 
of expression—the tumed-up comers of the 
mouth. 

On the facade of the cathedral at Reims 
stands a statue, representing the Virgin (Fig. 
372fl), whose face might have been carved by 
some Roman sculptor. Here the sculptor wished 
to produce an effect of calm, .\nother figure, 
St. Joseph (Fig. 372A), stands near by. Hb face, 
with its quizzical expression, b as animated as 
the Virgin's b restful. In many detaib the 
Virgin’s figure resembles a Greek statue, and 
her drapery would seem to indicate classical 


origins. Vuillard de Honnecourt included in hb 
notes drawings of .several figiux^s from antique 
modeb that were known in hb time. Other 
evidence indicates that the people of Reims 



Fio. 371.—^Trumeau figure, the Beau Dieu, Amiens. 

knew not only the Roman arch in their city 
wall, but examples of antique sculpture. How¬ 
ever, as the head of St. Joseph show’s, the north¬ 
ern artbt was more interested in the expression 
of inner force and tension than in classical unity 
and repose. Thb force he expressed by means 
of sculptural forms made linear rather than in 
tcmis of sculptural forms as mass. 
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Expression in the Doom at Bourges, The sense 
of the dramatic, which is allied to the develop¬ 
ment of the mystery' and miracle plays, b best 
show’n in the representation of the Last Judg- 



Fic. 372d.—^Virgin from Reims. (Cerate^ Metropolitan 
Museum oj Art.) 


ment at Bourges (Fig. 373). As in Chartres and 
Amiens, this entire scene has been placed in 
the tympanum above the figure of Christ. The 
problem of properly arranging the figures in 
the high space was first approached by dividing 
that space into three separate bands, with the 
representation of the heavenly city making a 
zigzag line behind the throned figure of the 
Christ. The position of His arms, like the w'ings 
and arms of the angels behind the gables, helps 
to accentuate this zigzag motion. Below', on 
each side, the angels, who hold the instruments 
of the Passion, stand in easy posture, draped 
like antique statues. 

In the band beneath the feet of the Christ, 
the angel Michael holds the scales. The soul, 
represented by a little child, rests on the hcav’y 
side, while a tiny demon climbs on the light 
side, iry'ing to weight the balance down. The 
smiling angel has his left hand around a naked 


child, representing the pure soul, as though to 
protect it from a demon who comes in from the 
right. Farther to the right, the damned fall into 
the gaping mouth of a great dragon. Leviathan, 



Fio. 3724.—St. Joseph from Reims. {Caurte^ of Afetro- 
politan Museum oJ Art.) 


from which come the hot flames of hell. This 
frequently figures in the medie\'ai mystery 
plays. 

This entire section of the scene, w'ith the 
representation of the resurrection of bodies 
below, has been given a restless motion through 
the use of haphazard diagonals, which con¬ 
trast with the tall, gently moving figures in the 
Paradise at the left. By thus opposing rhyth¬ 
mical and unrhythmical linear design the sculp¬ 
tor shows the peaceful mental state of the saved 
and the anguish of the damned. This mental 
anguish, or aesthetic unrest, is further asso¬ 
ciated with the grotesque. The demons have 
faces resembling ma.sks. One has a tail that 
terminates in a stinging serpent; this comes up 
under his legs to torment a fleeing soul which 
he b pushing toward the flames. Several of the 
demons here, as at Chartres, have grotesque 
faces peering out from beneath their legs. Bands 
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Fva. 373.—The Doom at Bourses, 13th century. (CovrU^ of Clartnet Ward.') 
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of plastic floral decoration^ and inierlaccd twigs 
and vines, which again carr)' the aiicntion back 
to the original Gothic inicnveave motif, bind 
together this rich composition. 


and shade rather than well-proportioned bo<iy 
representation^ 

Thr Bd/gundian Btatiim ft/ Claus Slutrr, I n con¬ 
trast to this restless style, the Burgundian sculp- 


Fio, 374.—AffloinpilDii uf Virgin, Pari*, 14th 
century. ^ LfXkr) 

Tft^ Assumption o/thr Virgin at Paris. Hih- 
century^ relief shotving the iWiimplion of the 
\’irgin, from Xotte Dame in Paris, will demon- 
siraic to what lengths the Gothic sculptor went 
in achieving realism (Fig, 374). In the stained 
glass of the time, the Virgin was pictured rising 
In an aureole of color. The sculptor tried to 
traaslate into stone the luminous effect of the 
glass and, to simulate the irradiation of the 
glorious figure, invented the peculiar sinuous, 
ribbonlike planes that move I>ack into the sur¬ 
face of the relief. In so doing, whether he knew 
it or not, he was working In a good traditional 
manner,for his Gothic forebears, as shown in the 
secdon on Romanesque sculpture, used this 
very' means of comprisition before adopting the 
human form. 'The s^’ings and drapery of the 
angels and the vibrating leaves around the qua- 
trefoil, remind us of the Moorish and Gothic 
pre-Romanesque wood cars'ing fram w hich this 
whole movement developed. Here at Paris, 
sculpture returns, in almost flamljoyant style, 
to the dramatic sense that seeks contrast of light 


?iOr 375.—FcHintain of Moses at Dyon, Claus Sluter, 
early 15th century. {Cetirtfsy oj Mttnppotitan Mtltfum 
of .4rf.) 

tors of France developed during the second half 
of the 14th century a realistic mode of portray¬ 
ing the human figure. That school, centered in 
the ducal court at Dijon, included many sculps 
tors from the Low Countries and Germany. 
Claus Sluter, the best known member of this 
group, w'orking early In the 15th century, 
caived sirttplc, natural figures, swathed in hcav'y 
drajjcry. His xMosesfrom the Fountain of Moses 
at Dijon (Fig- 375}characicrize.s the works of this 
precursor of later Renaissance sculptors in Italy'. 

The figures made by Sluter show a new form 
of expression that depends upon dramatic ar¬ 
rangement in the folds of the drapery, the lines 
of the face, and the realistic pose. His work lacks 
the inner, vitali/ing, energetic line of the earlier 
Gothic. 'With it begins the realistic tendency 
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in French scuJplurc that was lo culminate in 
the lyih-ccntury workj of Rcxlin, 

The J^urrmberg Mude^nm md the Athma Lnunia. 
The final step in the development of Gothic 


librium. The statue of the Madonna otNurem- 
berg (Fig. 37fi) by Peter Vischcr unites all ihe 
attributes of the Gothic, llic work stands to 
the Gothic movement as docs the Athena 



Fic. 376..—Nuremberg Marfcmna, VLwihcr atelier (?)* 
early 16th century. Painted WChkIj. height 5 feet 
(Nuiembcfg Gemmujc Museum). {CwUsy sf 1^4- 
Corroyir.) 

sculpture brings the realistic human being and 
the linear composition to a point of entire equi- 



Fin. 377.—Wood carving by Henry Donvermanji^ on 
altar oi Callrgiace Churth, XantcHr Germany, I6tli 
century. {Cowrit^ of Ztseh.) 


T/'mnia to Greek sculpture. A comparison of 
the I wo figures will make clear the acstheiic 
will of the Greek and the Gothic artist. 

The Athena stands^ a well-proportioned 
human goddess, proudly self-possessed, w^cU 
armed, >xt completely at rest. The Madonna is 
not a body but a spirit looking within and pro¬ 
jecting her prayem towards sonvething above 
and outside herself. The columnar drapery of 
the Athena unites her w'idi the ground* Upon 
her breastplate she carries many decorative 
s>Tnbols, among them, the gorgoneion indi¬ 
cating her superior position as a w'oman. The 
Madonna of Xuremberg wears no ornament; 
her eyes from under her wdmplc arc half- 
shaded Wi'ith modesty. The Madonna needs no 
protection, for she has brought new' life to the 
earth. Athena h the child of Zeus, the sky-god; 
the Madonna, the chosen w-ife of the All High- 
e.st. The lines of the Athena are graicefijl but 
muscular and stalwart; they rc\'cal the human 
form* The lines of the Madonna conceal the 
human form* ^lorc than merely graceful, ihqr 
seem to live. 

Laie Gothic Grrman Sculpture^ 33T.th the coming 
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of the flamboyant style, Gothic sdulptnirc 
showed a more violent rnovcmcru. During the 
15th centTir^", in Gernnany^ where the art of 
wood carving had been gready developed in 



Fic. 37S,-“Tr« nf JudgmeiiT^ facade at Orrietdi 
Lorenzu Mfutani C?)^ 1 330* [Couriegf of Leie/t.) 


connection with the mnking of aharpicces and 
cathedral furniture, one sees the plant com¬ 
pletely ensnare the human being, wJio struggles 
in its coils as though to escape some demoniac 
pKJwer (Fig* 377)* All w'as confusion in the mind 
that conceived this. For contrast, ihLs earning 
should be compared on one hand with the 
nicely ordered Tree of Doom from Orvleto ( Fig. 
37S), and on the other with the figure of the 
Yakshini in the tree on the Indian stupa at 
Safichi (Fig. 415). Here are three conceptions 
of life, three variant symbolizations of the rcla- 


tionship of man to nature* in the Classical piece, 
man uses nature as a frame; in the Gothic, man 
struggles with nature; in the Oriental, man 
seems to be an integral part of nature. 

Comparison qf f'u'orihfm ond Souths Gothic Sculp^ 
turf. In the cathedral sculptui^ of 12th- and 
nth-centur)'^ Italy, nothing approaches either 
the mastery of composition or the Indiridual 
knowledge of form displayed in contempora¬ 
neous Gothic Carvings. This can be seen by 
comparing the supreme achievement of Char¬ 
tres with the Italian Gothic cathedral of 
Orv’icto, built in 1310. "iTie sculpture of the 
latter w'as Carved almost 100 years later than 
that of Chartres. The facade at Orvieio con- 
veniionally serves as a frame to hold not sculp¬ 
ture as such, but carved pictorial compositions. 
Among these, MaltanFs loiv-relief representa¬ 
tion of the Last Judgment repeats a theme 
frequently used on northern facades {Fig. 378). 

In southern sculpture, while eveiy^ human 
form stands out clear and well proportioned, 
each form is part of a mass of human beings or a 
crowd. In the northern Gothic, each figure has 
within itself as much unity as the southern 
figures. Its unity, however, partakes of the 
effect of the w^holc, serving as part of the 
archilcciurc. 

Painting 

Gothic piainting, like Gothic sculpture, de¬ 
rived from the workshop, or rAen/(Vr, of monas¬ 
tery and cathedral. As the guilds grew and the 
lay artists emerged, a new style of painting and 
tafKStry weaving arose. This was intimately 
connected w'ith the development of the monu¬ 
mental mural an of stained-glass designing, 
whose technique became so Strong that it domi¬ 
nated all other graphic arts. To understand 
fully Gothic painting, both manuscript and 
mural, one must understand the stained-glass 
composition. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, the 12th-cenCujy' 
minnesinger, characterized the stained-glass 
window' thus; 
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Adamll? and amcthyKt 

and garnet flnr 
Chrysolite aod rubies iwicte 
With sardonyx and Cirucralds 
Thus ihcsc precious windows shine. 

In the wrUmgsof both Thcophilgs and WoU 
the emphasis fcsis upon the precious 
quality of the materials^ with a mere suggestion 
of the aesthetic value in variety of coloFn No 
mention is made of the design element in the 
leadings which today strikes us as being re¬ 
markable^ AJJ the colors have associational 
values which, combined with the assodaiional 
values of precious stones, suggested other, more 
mystical values. The nib>v for instance, might 
stand for the rich blood of the Saviour; the 
emerald, for the green sea ruled over by the 
Virgin. 'I”he purple, ivhich ivas the color of 
royally, was blended of the heaven’^s blue and 
the ruby wine. 

Tht Deveiopmfitt in Rust nnd 

Lancfl With the perfecting of the 

Gothic cathedral structure in the 12ih and 13ih 
centuries, the work of the stalned'glass painter 
was enormously expanded. The lancet windows 
became 20 or 30 feet high. The mullions, or 
Slone division.^, which in the Italian Roman¬ 
esque churches had appeared as spokes of a 
wheel, gradually assumed cu-sped forms, the 
spaces Lenninating in pointed arches. In the 
late Gothic this tracery Ixicamc greatly clal>u- 
rated and interwoven, both in the circular and 
the tall lancet windows. The rose windows in the 
facade and transepts—greatly enlarged wheel 
windows*^-coij[d accommodate more scenes. 
Thus the design had to be composed in two 
areas—one tall and pointed, the other circular* 
The design of the rose ivindoiv was to the 
interior of the cathedral w'hat the facade was to 
the exterior, \lllard de Honnecourt shows, 
among other sketches in his notebook, a copy 
of the wheel windoiv at Chartres. 

The Tree aj Jesu artd the Tree aj Ilje, The 
close linkage of parts characteristic of the hnest 
window design is well illustrated by a small 
section of glass from the Trec-of-Jessc svandow, 


in Norik and South 

at St. Dents (Fig. 379), con.sidercd by many to 
be the earliest church in Gothic style* Here a 
study of one of the kings set in the branches of 
the tree will show- hov.’ the human form aimoftl 



Fic. 37p.—window, Su Dciua, c ] 150. 

{After ZjLrnrj.) 

seems to grow out of the main trunk* so that It is 
difficult to see where the feet of the king termt- 
naie and the trunk of the tree begins. To under¬ 
stand this intcrtv'ovcn composition of the finest 
French glass, it must compared not only 
wnth the Book of Kells but also with the sculp¬ 
tured columns and pilasters from MoLssac and 
Souillac; and further, with the style of orna¬ 
ment developed by the Saracenic culture in 
contact w'lEh Christianity around the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The com^XHition of two 
wooden doors of a ]2th-cemury church in 
ancient Cairn, where the Christian subject mat¬ 
ter is ujjed in the definitely Oriental and Gothic 
style {Fig. 268c:, Chap. XI) invites such a Com¬ 
parison. 'The same subject—the human figure 
seated in a tree and appearing to grow out of 
the tree—occurs in contemporaneous Bud¬ 
dhistic art, where it was conventional to .'ihow 
the Buddha as part of either the lotus or the Bn 
Tree. 

The Passion IVindint? at Le .Mans. This same 
Interlaced coniposiiion unites the famous Pas¬ 
sion window- at Lc Matts (Fig. 300), where the 
style changes to a simpler, more pictorial, or 
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Fit;* 380.—Pasnon. Window, Le 12tli tcntury. 

{AJtfT Lasna.'j 


cla-vikal rcprescniation. The parts of the win¬ 
dow do not ^io completely intertv.'inq^ and yet 
the main bars which hold up the IcadinET 
to partake of the character of a tree. 'Ihe 
subject of the window, one of the many versions 
of the Mifters of Vincent of Beauvais, illus¬ 
trates the ivay Old and Piew Testament sym¬ 
bolism was w'ovcn tof^ether* The trunk of the^ 
tree displays four episodes in the Passion of 
Christ. The first of these, in the low^est central 
one of the most remarkable compositions 
in window' design, focmes around the crtjss, 
w'hich binds together the two sides of the qua- 
trefoil. The scene show^ the moment at which 
the C:hrlsi has fallen under the twdght the 
cross and St. Simori of Cyrene comes to his 
assistance. Qn the left side, the patriarch Jacob 
blesses the sons of JcHcph—Ephraim and Ma- 
nasseh, who stand for the Gentiles and the Jews. 
Contrasting with ihLs relatively peaceful com- 
pnsidon, the scene at the right shows the murder 
of Abel. Since the subject is one of passionate 
crime, the artist has given expression to the 
violent explosion of the moment by making the 
various pans of his composition as disparate as 
pKissible, The second qua trefoil shows the Cnici- 
fixlon. in almost absolute balance. The sun and 
moon appear on each aide of the cross, wdtii a 
door, standing for the city, at the left, and two 
trees, for the country, ai the righL Preaching 
salvation through this cross, the artist placed 
around it four scenes of redempiive nature. At 
the left, Moses appears in the act of striking the 
rock in the w'Udcrncss. fly thus quenching the 
thirst of the Jewish people, who are represented 
with their tall caps, Moses saved Israel. Oppo¬ 
site this, Nfoscs is again shown, suggesting that 
the Israelites look upon the braiien serpent in 
the wilderness. Ai he points up%vard, w'e notice 
that his hand eonttnues the movement of the 
drapery. Above this scene play young lions, 
and at the left King David sees the eagle feed¬ 
ing its young. These two representations stand 
for the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

The third quatrefoil brings Christ, as the 
central figure, out of tbe horizontal tomb, 
























Fit:. 3BI.—Detail of Fig. 3^2, CharUci- (Cwiiy ^ Arl Imtitute^ photogi^pfi 
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which ciits across the panel. The angiels stand 
on each side and the sleeping soldiers lie in the 
Lou'cst part of the field. The scene to the lower 
left shows the prophet Elias healing the daugh¬ 
ter of the widow* At the lower rights Jonah 
escapes from the mouth of a monstrous fish. 
At the upper left, Elkhaj like Christ rcjecied 
by his Jewish compatriots, seeks refuge with the 
w^idow' of Sarepta in Sidon. She holds two 
branches in the form of a cross^ so that the holy 
sign appears here again. At the upper r1ghT,i 
Elias gives his rod to the servant, who was 
unable to make it function in healing the wid- 
ow^’s daughter liecause of his lack of faith. 'Phis 
entire section presents a sermon on the need for 
belief in the Resurrection. 

Tlie fourth and final qua trefoil of the lancet 
show's Christ seated in his majesty (the Afe- 
/rhflj)* From each side come the angels with 
their trumpets, calling the dead from their 
tombs. Here Christ very definitely marks the 
center of the composition. Each stage of the 
story is clear. \o scene lacks the presence of 
the cross. The glor^^ of the risen Christ shines 
down from the top, illuminating every part of 
the sermon i 

Thi Coiar Composiiian and /Ar leading at CAer- 
tr€s. The section of a window' from Chartres 
makes clear the method of composition used by 
the 12th-century painters (Fig. 381) (Fig. 382). 
The scene shows CihrLst washing the feet of fiis 
disciples. The head of the Saviour, usually 
marking the center of the composition, has 
here been placed at one side of the panel, for 
the artist wished to set up a tension bet^veen the 
groups of people* Hence, through the folds of 
his robe, the figure of the Christ connects with a 
group of discipits aL the left, w'hosc heads are 
suggested and bound together by segments of 
halos. The Foot of the Christ, ^^hich runs over 
into the circular border, binds this group to 
the border, a trick used, the reader will remem¬ 
ber, on the best Greek vase painting. On the 
other side, the group at the right connects with 
Fcier, at their head. Now the point of interest 
becomes the place where Christ washes the feet 


of Peter. Since the two groups divide our inter¬ 
est, one may ask what holds the entire com- 
pf>sition together* Peter's foot also overla^is the 
border, and the eye runs up the border of the 



Fm. 3S2,— Scciion of 12th-emlury window, Ciurirti, 
fbowing leading. {After l^sJta.) 

circle to the top, where this blends with a group 
of buildings standing for the city of Jerusalem. 
The border as a vihole overlaps the still greater 
border of the side of the window', and tics into 
other compositions on the left through small 
bits of floral design. In (his way there is a sug¬ 
gestion of that greater theme, the Tree of Jesse, 
whose movemeni underlies the construction of 
the whole cathedral. Sitidying the lines of the 
leading alone, giving no attention to dctails 
of drapery, one marks an advance in design 
04'^er earlier German work* 'Jhc fmal aesthetic 
touch in this superior design Ls that the lines 
of the halos are repeated in the circular seg- 
menpi of the base of the buildings — the City of 
JenL>!aleni. 

Latt Cdj/Alf Glass. Tfic final stage in the aes¬ 
thetic development of the glass w'indow is illus¬ 
trated by one of the products of the workshop 
connected with St. Stephen’s Church in VI- 
enna. This shop was supported not alone by the 
church hut by cocnmlssions from the ducal 
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house of the Hapsburg5, The section of the 
\vLndow with sisi lights comes from the chapel 
of St. Eligius (patron of the goldsmiths) in the 
cathedral (Fig. 383), The figures fonii each one 
a part of a framed panels and are set off by 
ihetnsclves yet ijitcn%'ovcn more than ever as 
the folds of their drapery' blend with a back¬ 
ground composed entirely of vine scrolls. 

i\ study of their comi>osition in connection 
with this fantastic architecture shmvs the lend* 
cncy in flamboyani times to lose the hutnan 
body in a jungle, not of linear interweave, 
but of architectural forms. The greater amount 
of brushwork on the glass indicates the infiuencc 
of the panel painter. The faces display more 
realistic character; a close eNamination reveals 
their similarity to the head of St, Joseph from 
the from of Reims (Fig. 372). The twisted, 
flow'ing hair, as well as the contorted forms of 
the face, show the dramatic tension of the 
ards^fi mind, 

'the Murats e/ Runkdst(ir\. Some of the stained- 
glass Cartoons from the workshop of .St. Ste¬ 
phen’s were used to decorate the walls of 
Castle Runkdstcin near Bo^cn in southern 
Tyrol (Fig. 35&), The various rooms of this 
castle give us a good insight into the secular 
painting of the lime. The subject matter, which 
hlustraies the medieval idea of history' from the 
point of view of the nobles, difTers considerably 
from the ecclesiastical topics. Here, along the 
line of the outer balcony, ancient herDcs— 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, and Hector 
of Troy—sk beside King Arthur, Gotlftey of 
Bouillon, and the knights Parsifal, Gawaine, 
and iwainc, or half-legendary figures, such as 
Thcodoric, Dictlieb of Siciermark, and Sieg¬ 
fried. Various painters from Austria and Flan¬ 
ders decorated the rooms inside the balcony 
with the stories of Trtstan. and Isolde and Sir 
Garcl of the Flowering Vale. 

The walls depicting the history of Sir Corel 
were painted by the artist who did the pictures 
on the balcony. This man came apparently 
from the ducal staincd-glas school in Vienna, 
for w'c find here the same drawing, color scheme 
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Fio. 3S4,—diagram or waJ3 paintmg tn Gartfl Ha]l^ CaiElc RuiUtrUcc^in, Aualrijio style, c. 1400^ 


and compoiihlun that enriched ihc chapel of St. 
EUigiusK A diagrammatic drawing of ihe com¬ 
position of the end walh with three connected 
pictures and a detait from another part shows 
how the artist adapted the composition of the 
windows to his monumental W'all painting (Fig. 
384), Against the expanse of the blue back¬ 
ground^ he placed smaller areas^ bounded by 
lines similar to the leading lines of the windows. 


general lines of his composition, using a true 
fresco technique, with water color upon wee 
plaster. The red lines of his original drawing 
still show T,vhcrc the rain has washed away the 
overpainting. Me then retraced these lines w ith 
tempera colors; that is, with colors mixed in 
casein glue or egg ivhitc, in what is called 
Jrexo sfcco^ or ^''dry fresco.” 

In another room of the casde, ivhosc walls 



Fin. 335.-—Dante rrato (inin the Tournament Hall, CaAk Rtinitifkcein, Jiylc of Avignon, c. 1350. 


which interw'eavc from pie cure to picture. Just depict sports and tournaments, appycars a pic- 
so mttst the bardic singer have interwoven the ture of a medieval dance i Fig. 3B5). The style 
episodes of the narrative to the music of harp or here differs considerably from that of the Garel 
lute. First upon the w^all the artist painted the room. The colors of the first fresco ivcrc rich 
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blucsj red, and a deep green^ The colors in the 
dance fresco are light, mclincd to pinks, greens* 
and yellows^ Just as the first type of painting 
stems directly from the staincd-glajss workshop, 



Fig. 186.—Madonna Enthroned, Omahuc, c. 1285. 
Tempera on wood, height 127mrhe:^ (Hotwvcc, 
LFffizih Note smtic campoailiun gained by placing 
flgiircs on disgoniila and horizontal linei, [Coartf.^ ^ 
Ltsch^arSfgiJF.y 

the second derives from tiie art of tapestry' 
’ii-eavLng, carried up from Avignon, in France. 
U resembles the Romanesque ivall decorations 
in castles of Provence and the miniatures in 
French manuscripts showing ihc joys of the 
hunt. The famous connected series of tapestries, 
^*Thc Hunting of the I'nlcom/' novv in The 
CloUicrs, New York* unites the attributes of 
both Styles. 

These two styles of painting might be likened 


to two types of tnmic then in vogue. From 
Provence came the songs of the troubadours 
and trollveres, with short melodic line, def- 
initcly rhythmical beat, and set stanzasj from 
the north, the songs of the minnesingers, with 
longer and more involved melodic line, Jess set 
beat, and a tendency' toward counterpoint. The 
one represents the Style of the south, measured 
and relatively simple; the other, the ^^infinitc 
melody of northern line,*’ inter^voven and 
obscure, 

Goihic Injiuencfs in The com¬ 

position sty'lcs that developed in the stained- 
glass painting of the north found their way to 
the south and were eagerly adopted by the 
Italian painters of the I3th century'. In their 
hands the new discovery of realism in art be¬ 
came the influence that helped them break 
away from the hierarchical hyzantuic style of 
the church. 

The discovery' of reality in Italian painting 
began svith Cimabuc in the late 13th century. 
This artist ht^t attempted to put individual 
character into hb figures and to make men 
more substantial. His Madonna Enthroned 
shows this first innovation (Fig. 38i5), The com- 
posidon is still the strictly hierarcbkaJ one with 
the vvoman in the center and the attendant 
angck on each side. ITie artist attempted cor¬ 
rect perspective in the throne, thus freeing him¬ 
self from the Byzantine foimulac of rev'erse 
perspective and flat reprcsentalinn.* 

The second innovation in this picture is the 
introduction of faces that seem almost portrait- 
Jike ID character, though those of the Madonna, 
the child, and the angels are still sty'lizcd. The 
folds on the drapery, alsO’, arc more naturalistic 
than in most Byzantine work. The Byz^tine 
influence persists in the technique, however, for 
the entire picture is held together by being 
painted on a gold-sized panel so that the warm 
yellow' shines through the gJaxelike paint. The 
technique on the whole remains that of the 
mcdicv'al artist in enamel. A careful study of 
the robes of the Madonna w'lll show the many 
fine lines of gold gleaming hke metal cloisons. 
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Simone Martini, of Sicnn* shortly after the 
time of Cimabuc, display's even more influence 
of the northern style. The V’irgin and the angej 
in hLs Annunciation (F^. 387J, show greater 


through the whole center panels make this one 
of the most significant of Gothic compositions, 
Martini^s realism exceeds even that of Cima- 
hue, as may be seen in the figures of the two 



Annutidation with JjS. and Juliet, by Simone Sfartini and Uppo MemmI, I3J3. Tempera 

on Wftxl, hnglu 5 feet inches {Florence, U0ki). {CaafUfy ttj Ijsth~Ci}fTKi(if.) 


vitality than Cimabue’s figures, both in their 
dramatic action and in the rendering of the 
folds of drapery, A magnificeni sueep of line 
coming doys-n through the pointed wings and 
wind-blown robe of the angeJ, crosses to the 
figure of the Virgin, to be picked up again by 
the folds of her robe and the position of her 
right hand. The drawing of the Virgin suggesu 
eontcmporancQus Chinese painting. 

The spacing of the sUhtsuettc of the Virgin^s 
body under the right arch, the position of the 
lily stems and flowers under the do^e in the 
Central arch, and the inttnveavc of lines 


saints in the side panels The city of Siena, with 
its Gothic cathedral, retained the northern styde 
in palming along with traces of the Byzantine 
long after its neighlior, Florence, had redis¬ 
covered and used classical art forms and 
ushered in the Renaissance. 

Gima's Ctassical Mood—ih Dralh ojSL Francis, 
To understaiird the part played in the develop¬ 
ment of Italian art by the Gothic style, the 
reader need only compare the many composi- 
lionsin Giovanni Pisano^s Florentine Baptistery 
doors with the portal quatrefoils of Paris and 
Reims, or with the stained-glass panels in 
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Chartres and Ijc Mam. The paintings of Giotto vital s>Tnbolic point. This fact may be taken 
illustrate ev en better the effect of this union oS simply as evidence of Giotto’s desire for realism, 
aesthetic styles. Students of art usually ap- albeit a very dramatic realism, 
proach Giotto as the first of the great masters of Giotto has further attempted to depict the 



Fig. 388 .— Death of St. Francis, by Giotto, c, 1325, Bardi Chapel. Santa Croce, Florence. Fresco, figures about life 

size. {Cmirtftjt oj UxIhCamegu.) 


the Renaissance. It is also possible to study him 
as one of the Gothic masters working in Italy. 
Observe, first, his Classical Death of St. Francis 
(Fig. 388) in the Bardi chapel of .Santa Croce, 
The figtires in this w’ork arc all quite solid. 
Giotto’s perspective, much more realistic than 
Martini’s, gives a feeling of depth. A dark blue, 
which lends a feeling of distance, replaces the 
conventional gold background. The red on the 
gown of the prelate who kneck before the bier 
of St. Francis brings the front plane of the 
picture far forward from the blue plane in the 
rear. Th'is bit of practical color psy chology also 
contributes to the feeling of depth. The only 
medieval touch remaining in the symbolism is 
the use of halos for the saint and the group of 
angek who carry his soul away into the sky. 
The perspective lines do not end in any one 


feelings of the various monks present at the 
death of the saint. Like the early Greek sculp¬ 
tors, how'cvcr, he seems to have knowTi only 
two ways to indicate emotion. He either turns 
up the comers of the lips, which makes some 
faces appear to lje laughing when they should 
be crying, or he makes his figures gesticulate. 
The bodies remain puppetlike or, if they move 
at all, as in Giotto’s other works, the motion is 
violent. 

This picture may be taken as an interest¬ 
ing organization of dramatic medieval stage 
material. FivT groups of figures surround the 
horizontal body of the saint, which connects 
the whole composition. The eye is directed to 
the head of the saint by the gaze of every' one 
in the five groups, so that the head and face of 
the saint vie with the departing soul to claim 
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Pur attention. Thus^ die iwo possible centers of 
interest in this painting set up tension. In its 
realism and its desire to portray depth, the 
is-ork is somewhat Gothic. On the other hand 


the figure of Drusiana. The attention is held 
b^k somewhat by the figure of the man with 
his hands raised h 

On the other side of the scene, behind John, 


F.«. m uruwana, Dy Pcnizzi Chapel. Santa Croce, Florence. Fresco, 

(Coarffj^ ^ L£uA,) 


it remains relatively static because of the fact 
that the more peaceful horizontal lines are, on 
the whole, dominant. 

s Go(fti£ Afttod—tfu! Raising qJ iyjusianei.t 
Ciotto^s most Gothic style appears in the fresco, 
the Raising of Drusiana (Fig. 3S9), in the 
Peruzzi ChapeJ of Santa Croce. No one obvi¬ 
ous center of Lmexest controls this picture. Its 
composition resembles that of the circular 
window from Chartrcii, which showed Christ 
washing the feel of Peter fFig, 381). The groups 
form two large masses out of which project 
the body and hands of Drusiana and St. John. 
Close inspection of the group at the right shows 
a restless motion of the drapery' folds, starting 
at the low'cr right and working over toward 
the center, finally running out into the bending 
form of the man W'ho carries the stretcher. His 
figure suggests the motion w'hich culminates in 


Hgtirts BfboiJt life sJaic. 

Stand a numlner of h[s followers, most of whom 
follow' his action with their eyes, or took at his 
wonder-working hand. OnJy one man, whose 
arm and drapery carry upward, catches the 
eye. We suddenly find it very easy' to look up¬ 
ward and now we realize that, unconsciously, 
again and again, our eyes have been leaving 
these interesting groups in the foreground, 
drawn upward by a forest of verticals In the 
back of the picture, l^xactly opposite the left 
upward-gazing man, stands another similar 
figure in the right of the picture* If one were to 
draw- a line following their gaze to the place 
in the blue at w'hich they look, these lines would 
cross ort the vertical line that rises betW'Ccn the 
hand of Drusiana and the hand of John. This, 
the most decided and Jongest straight line in 
the entire painting, points in the direction from 
which the healing power comes. 
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To help get his cflect, Giotto used the two 
architectural masses at the right and left of 
the picture with their tw'cnty-odd vertical lines, 
not only to direct attention toward the sky but 



I 


CuCUaUllTlOII _ 

: fhtfnamonledicOS^^^S 
'VJBfilmUqtdommt uolttntnfatt»: 
Ugr ^mcdttabtfdtcacnodt. 
jKcnrmnqu^ni bgnum dS plan 
oSitn rfbfmie dmmiw aquartf/ 


Fio. 390. — Page from VVindmill Pluller, English, 
Canterbury, 13ih century. Judgment of Solomon above 
with initial of first Psalm. Height about 12 inches, width 
about 8 inches (Morgan Library). {Cewtr^ ^ Morgan 
Likrary.) 

to make one feel the mox-cment of the proces¬ 
sion from right to left. Further, the wall consists 
of a numl)cr of planes that move the eyes back¬ 
ward and forv%’ard from the firont to the rear of 
the picture. This gives the same type of depth 
composition that ap|)ears in Gothic relief sculp¬ 
ture. Modem critics associate this very quality 
in painting with the works <rf (Jezanne, al¬ 
though Cezanne rarely achieves it as well as 
Giotto has here. 


The general intent of the mass of domed 
buildings to the right ends in the angle of the 


wall, which marks the line just beyond Dru- 
siana^s hand. The buildings to the left seem to 
move forward and to form part of the throng 
behind John. This directs the eyes from the 
front right toward the rear left, meeting a 
countermotion from the rear left toward the 
front right. Both groups connect definitely with 
the architecture, and as the architecture stands 
for landscape, one may say that figures and 
landscape here unite, all moving around the 
line which points into heaven. 

Another and more subtle cflect of the masses 
calls for attention. The towers at the left reach 
down from the outside of the picture plane. 
Their movement, helped by the leg and 
crutches of the man at the left of the picture, 
as well as by the folds, in the group, left, all 
concentrate in the hand. Thus the pKJwcr of the 
hand seems actually to derive from the sky. 
Tlic mass of the stretcher carries this power 
over into the vortex formed by the folds of the 
clothing of the right suxrtcherlxrarer. He and 
the two men behind him form the base for a 
taper held in the hands of the monk, and this 
rises, carrying the implications of power, up 
into the domed building, which sjmbolizes the 
feminine element. Fhus with a vital spirit com¬ 
ing from the sky at the left down through John 
to quicken and revive the mass of the church at 
the right, the sermon becomes complete. Both 
the obsaous and the occult symbolism used 
here were later adopted by Michelangelo as the 
composition motif of the Birth of Adam, and by 
Leonardo, in his Last Supper. 

The control of space by the use of planes 
moving back into the picture developed later 
by baroque masters was revived by late 19th- 
century artists, particularly the followers ol 
Ck?zannc. Here it serves a social purfjosc, that of 
making a religious story effective. In the 20th 
century', the technique alone was enjoy'ed aes¬ 
thetically, purely for the sake of its formal 
values. 

Realim in Gothic Painting~The Windmill Psal- 
tn. The same care that Giotto gave to details 
and to the dramatic action of his figures, the 






rio. jvi. 


-1 he Madonna of Chancellor Kollin, attributed to Jan Van Eyck, c. 1432 
{LMort Mtittvm), {CettrUy oj Luck.) 
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northern artist accorded to all the minutest 
details of nature. In the 14th-centijry' Eni^iish 
Windnull Psalter (Fig. 300), which shows ihe 
influcnct of the English, flovvingj decorated, or 
ftaraboyant style, one aces human figures, more 
dramatic and lifelike than those of Giotto, 
walking among the floral branches of an initial 
letter ivith a rather haphazard or naturalistic 
composition. Out of the mass of foliage, vines 
sprout and grow' among the letters of the page, 
accompanied by an entire menagerie of Gothic 
animals. Tills page approaches closely the Ori¬ 
ental idea of [he iilusiraied poem, eontaining a 
few wTittcn thoughts set in an area of design, 
h difTers from the Oriental in tliat the human 
figures here have an almost equal place with 
nature. The page is not simply composed on 
a flax plane, however, as one may sec by siudy- 
ing the figure of the angel that flics out of the 
mass of foliage. Tlie rendering of the foliage, 
too, is such that certain planes retreat while 
others come fon,vai*d. This work should ijc com¬ 
pared with the stained glass from the late 14th- 
centuiy^ workshop, as well as tvith examples of 
contemporaneous tapestry', many of which show' 
Persian influences. 

Rrahsm in Paml Pmniing —far! 

Eyeks. TTie desire to compose into th/ piititrt 
rather than on the surface grew stronger in the 
north during the 15ih century, along w'ith the 
desire for still greater realism in fxiriraiturc' 
Landscape came to play an c\'en greater part 
in the picture, as may be seen in the panel by 
V'’an Eyck (Fig. 391). iTier Flemish painters of 
the north, far distant from the ecclesiastical 
center at Rome, found in medieval aesthetics a 
w'arrant for the study of the effects of the 
phy-sicaJ light not only on cv'cry pan of their 
cathedral but through all the passages of an 
ideal Vi'orld. Here one of the btoihers Van 
Eyck succeeded in uniting the outer w'orld, 
with its river, cities, and snoxv-clad inoumalns, 
and the inner world, where the good believer 
might worship alone the Madonna and her 
Child. Both worlds arc full of color, the outer 
because of a sunset sky, the Inner because of the 


in J\^orth and South 

slaincd-gla^ windows, w'hich appear at the top 
c^the picture. The formal light coming through 
the open arcade bleinds with the physical light 
in bringing out the details of the sculptured 



Flo, 352,—Head of Chmt, dmwing by AJlMrcchl Darcr. 
{Coarlr^ Bfitiih Maseuitiil 


capitals. ^Fhe floor is covered wnth warm-toned 
tiles, and the wings of the angel carry' all the 
hues of the rainbow'. Here can be found mastery 
of atmospheric and linear per*j:>eelive far in 
advance of that In Italy at the time. No 
evidence exists that the northern painters 
understood perspective mathematically, as the 
Italians then attempted to do. They reached 
perspective, not by rule of thumb, but by carc- 
fui objectiv'e obscr^'ation. This method Ixrcamc 
the underlying spirit in the developing field of 
northern empirical science by the 16ih century. 

same care evident in drawing and color¬ 
ing w'as encouraged by the northern guilds. 
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Fra. —The KoJght, l>c3ih> and the Dn-iJd engraving by Albrccbi DQrtr. (Coart^^ ^ iMcA-Canu^if.} 
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whose members learned lo mix pigments and 
prepare their panels with the greatest pains. 
The brothers Van Eyck, in their attempt to 
create panels that in chromatic quality would 
approximate stained-glass windows, used a 
method of painting in which the pigment was 
ground at times into varnish, to make a thick 
glaze, and later, in oil. In the Virgin and 
Donor, by uniting these two methods of paint¬ 
ing with the tempera technique, they achieved 
delicacy in the light flesh parts and richness in 
the cloth. This richness is particularly apparent 
in the blue and red robes and the brocaded 
coat, with its fur collar, worn by the donor. The 
Gothic composition of the painting appears in 
the way the bold pattern on the gown of the 
donor attracts the eye to his person and his 
characterful face. His gaze leads us to the 
Mother and Child, with their attendant angel 
and crow'n. These foregroimd flgures vie for 
our attention with the two on the outside wall 
and with the distant landscapes. The Gothic 
world has become ordered and complete. It is 
— shall we say?—a vision of the W'orld as a 
perfect home. 

Retention of Gothic Elements in the 
16th-Century Germanic Countries 

The Emergence of the Indimdual Artist in the Late 
Gothic. The last |>art of the 15th centur>' and the 
first part of the 16th call for a study of three 
northern painters of the greatest genius. Tlie 
first of these, .■\lbrccht Durer, composed nat¬ 
urally in the Gothic style. In Durer’s Head of 
(Christ (Fig. 392) can be seen the quality’ of 
linear inter\veave that this artist achieved w hen 
he composed freely. His sketchbooks contain 
many studies of plants and animals in w hich he 
attempted to get the utmost possible realism. 
Even in those the love for linear pattern, al¬ 
though subordinated, is readily apparent. 

Durer’s engraving of “Knight, Death, and 
the Devil’* (Fig. 393) unites all the characteris¬ 
tics of the Gothic style. Superficially, one marks 
at first a man riding on a horse—a man with but 


nose and mouth and a part of one eye vuibic 
The chin is interwoven and lost in the helmet; 
the helmet forms part of a carapace of armor 
that conceals more of the human form than it 
clarifies; the body of the horse consists of a 
series of forms cur\mg one into the other. 
Around this unsul>stantial center twines an 
interweave of sword and lance, of jagged rock 
and grotesque demon, of tangled branches, 
harness, and hair, that makes of the knight a 
symbol of one tangible idea in a world of 
changing forms. dog runs along on the other 
side of the horse. The head of the dog is en¬ 
graved so lightly that it comes out as a white 
spot in the foremost part of the picture plane 
and in front of the horse,, behind which he is 
supposed to be running. Death, in the left 
background, has a lighter value than the 
knight, and the face of his horse comes forward 
into the front p>art of the picture plane. As 
we know from the many watercolors that he 
painted, Diirer could use correct perspective. 
He also understood the human form. How'e\’er, 
in most of his work, an innate desire to express 
himself through an interwoven pattern con¬ 
nects him definitely wath the cathedral builders. 

The Crucifixion^ by Grunewald. In the early 
development of Gothic culture, archaic Roman¬ 
esque and Byzantine figures, with their geo¬ 
metrical motion, became humanized. Later, 
with the introduction of flamboyant architec¬ 
ture, the individual sculptured figures began to 
be swayed in mass, as though by some inner 
force. Their natural rhythm lost, they became 
expressionistic. The same phenomenon may be 
observ'ed in the development of Gothic paint¬ 
ing. Mathias Grunewald, who lived in the early 
part of the 16th century, reveals this tendency 
in his Isenheirn altar (Fig. 394). Here the 
motion of the figures escapes the bounds of the 
plausible as the energy' of their grief bends and 
tw'ists them. Tbe great central form of the dead 
Christ, with ghastly, thorn-bitten flesh, seems 
to be struggling to escape from the cross. St. 
John of the Wilderness, at the right, points 
with a finger electric in its intensity, while the 
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figurts at the left—John the Disciple, Mar>' individual elements of the drapery all seem 

the mother, and Mary Magdalene—arc bent animated by their own life. Such a scene of 

backward under the power of their emotion, torment is hard to escape. Here pain seems to 

Nature, bathed with a green light, is in a state be worshiped for its o\s'n sake, as the awful 


Fic. 394.—Iscnhcim altar by Mathias GrflnewaW. Oil and varnish on wood, c. 1509-1511 (Miiiicum, Colmar). 

{Caurte^ of Ltsth-CexmegU.) 



of flux behind the cross. The tension of the 
scene has driven all the blood from the face 
and hands of the Madonna, and she seems 
about to swoon. The lines of the arms of the 
Christ, the upf)cr right arm of John the Baptist, 
and the contour of John the Disciple together 
form a parallel zigzag that reaches dowm from 
the dark heavens and terminates, after moving 
p>a5t the bloody feet of Christ, in the cup into 
which drains the blood from the Lamb. The 


agony of the Caiicifixion is .shown without any 
relief or thought of resurrection. Force, which 
usually causes pain, is the ultimate meaning 
of this composition. Behind force lies pow’er, the 
power that built the cathedrals, the power that 
hopes to make the w'orld over, the power that 
is in its essence the absolute negation of beauty, 
but which is a ncccssar>' phenomenon for aes¬ 
thetic consideration in the art of the northern 
peoples. 
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The Humorous Realism oj Pieter Breughel. The a Flemish farmer who lived between 1525 and 
unrelieved contemplation of the various aspects 1569, saw the tragic w'orld in which he lived, 
of force in nature lends to the Gothic person- a world of crudest persecution and religious 
ality not only his vigor but also a ncr\’ous w'arfare, through eyes relieved by the spectacles 



Fkj. 395.—ScharaffenUnd (In the Big Rock Candy Mountains!), by Pieter Breughel the Elder, c. 1568 (Alie 

Pinakothek Museum, Munich). (CiNir/r/y Ltuh.) 


compulsion that eventually seeks outlet in the 
dynamics of humor. The Gothic cathedral was 
not all a sublime adoration of supreme purpose. 
It had its light moments in grotesques and 
gargoyles. Hardly a medieval manuscript lacks 
a few' demons tucked, grinning, among psalms 
and proverbs. Hence, some of the finest Gothic 
painters give most of their attention to those 
aspects of nature and man which arc not 
beautiful and unified, but unexpected, and 
therefore humorous. Humor grows out of sim¬ 
ple overstatement or the presence of the unex¬ 
pected in the center of an otherwise complete 
com|X)sition. A Nca|K>litan poet, .Sannazzaro, 
living at the end of the 15th century, created a 
beautiful dream poem about the ideal artist's 
land, called Arcadia. Pieter Breughel the Elder, 


of humor (Frontispiece). To such an artist, the 
idea of a beautiful Arcadia was simply humor¬ 
ous. In hb Scharafenland (Fig. 395), now in the 
Alton Pinakothek in Munich, Breughel tried to 
picture his idea of .\rcadia. The land lay some¬ 
where in the south, as the cactus at the right, 
made up of pics, will testify. Around a central 
tree lie a soldier, a farmer, and a merchant. 
The tree holds a circular table, from which all 
kinds of delicacies fall into the mouths of those 
below. .*\n egg runs along the ground, with a 
spoon in it, just begging for consumption; a 
roast chicken walks up and ^>-8 itself out upon 
a plate; and a pig turning into sausages comes 
from one side. The house at the left has a roof 
made up of pics, and the knight below lies 
openmouthed, as though waiting for a pie tc 
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drop in. Tht whole painting^ depicUi a fantastic 
dream which» by its very' ovcrsiatcmcnt, makes 
Arcadia an impossibtliiy. TheBretighel picttirc 
which h used as frontispiece to ibis volume con- 
trasts the lifeless, pedantic critic with the '^ital 
Gothic artist. Breughers orutrr, judged by laws 
of Oriental and Gothic art, rather than by 
Classical standards, will be found to have 
emotional appeal, occult balance, cnerg>', phiJ’ 
osophlc meaning, and social eonscicner. 

Poetic Literature 

Three great literary figures enliven the me- 
dieval scene t^Lh their wisdcmi and wit. The 
first was a saint, the second a politician, and 
the third an English diplomat. 

Sl Fronds cf -■Itsiit* The first of these, Fran¬ 
cesco di Beniardonc, later called St. Francis 
of Assisi, was betm in SEptember, 1182, from, 
the marriage of a Tuscan burgher and a Pro¬ 
vencal rLDble^'Cnnan, Growing up as a skillful 
businessman in his father’s shop, Francesco en¬ 
joyed a lively companionship with youthful 
troubadours and nobles. 'Ihe reckless leader 
of a large circle of friends, he was careless of 
hLs money, Ughthearted, and adventurous. In 
one respect he difTcred from his companions. 
Sensitive by nature, he felt the greatest com¬ 
passion for the poor* He inherited, perhaps 
through his Provencal mother, a love for the 
lesser animals and a joy in the beauties of 
nature. 

Francesco early became intimate with the 
chansons dc geste^ which included the stories of 
King Arthur and the Round Table as well as 
of the Holy Grail. Inspired by tales of knightly 
valor, the young man enlisted as a soldier in 
the armies of Pope Innocent III to fight against 
an Imperial general, MarkwaId, id southern 
Italy. Forced by a fever to return home before 
the earliest battles, Francesco received the com¬ 
mand of God to lay aside his earthly armor* 
At a banquet in 1205, again advised by dtvine 
command, he forsook the world and ivcnt as a 
penitent hermit to live in poverty and to pray 


in the caves outside the city walls. He gave ail 
his clothes to the poor; his 6’°!^ went to supply 
poor priests and churches w-ith the means to 
further their ministry. After making a pilgrim¬ 
age lo Rome as a penitent beggar, Francesco 
received a command to minister to the Icpcra, 
whom he most loathed. Having performed this 
penance, he embarked upon a life of preaching 
and organizing. 

Though at first feared by the church as a 
heretic, St. Francis was allowed to preach and 
to found three monastic orders. The first of 
these, the Friars Minor, also called the Gray 
Friars, soon had its counterpart in the Poor 
Clares, an organization composed of noble- 
W'omen of saintly disposition. These are two 
of the three Franciscan orders. Preaching to 
the birds, the fehes, the W'oivcs, the crickets, 
and the poor, St. Francis brought an almost 
Oriental doctrine of redemptive love to a world 
weary of bloody persecution and the turmoil 
of crusades. As a poet, St. Francis w'rotc many 
hyTTins and songs, among w'hich the l>cst known 
are The Hymn to the Sun^ Love Sets Afy Heart 
Afiame^ and the Song oj th Crfotuns. In the 
UltU Floivers oj St. Francis^ the followers of the 
saint collected some of his most beautiful ser- 
motis, in themselves gems of poetic prose. These 
represent the essential part of Christian doc¬ 
trine more closely than does any other litera¬ 
ture of the Middle .Ages. 

Dmtt Aiighirri. The writings of Dante Ali¬ 
ghieri, unite all the intellectual subtleties of the 
Scholastic philosophers, the spiritual wridom 
of the my'stica, and the chivalrous poctiy' of the 
troubadours. Fused b)' the imagination of this 
master pioct, the strife between elements of 
church and state, bctw'ccn the powers of light 
and the powers of darkness, come to rest in. one 
comprehensive Ivlerar)' scheme* 

Dante ivas bom in Florence, probably in 
May, 1265. His father, Alighicro di .Alighieri, 
belonged to an ancient, impoverished tamlLy 
among the lowest ranks of the grandi^ or dis¬ 
possessed nobilit\', who w'ere allowed no part 
in the city government by the democratic 
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burghers. In 1283, when eighteen years of ag^i 
Dante wrote his first sonnet in honor of love, 
and within a few years he fell Ln love with 
Beatrice, who died in 1290. Bctivecn 1292 and 
1294 Dante gathered the lyrics he had WTiUcn 
in honor of Beatrice into a connected prose 
narraiivcj which he called the Vitu Saora. In 
the Vita J^'uova Dante turned to follow' his 
earthly Icwc through the gates of heaven. His 
memory of Beatrice became the syml>ol of the 
queenly science, Theology, and gradually her 
image fused w'ilh that of the Virgin. I n his songs 
to Beatrice, Dante unites all the love of a trou¬ 
badour for his lady and all the religious alle¬ 
gory of Scholasticism. For a few years after the 
death of Beatrice, Dante Ix^camc involved in 
the politics of Florence and served briefly as 
one uf the chief magistrates of the republic* 
pA'cntually he was banished. 

Throughout all his life, this poet, like all the 
other great medieval artusis, turned away from 
the reality of the senses to find true meaning in 
s^'inbolic allegory* All the currents of medieval 
life flowed together in the life of Dante, He 
stood to hb time as Akheuatea to Egyptian 
thought; Plato to that of .Athens. Having mas* 
tered all medieval knowledge, having explored 
Grcco-Arabian astronomy, he united these 
with the cosmic dream of Plato and the Scho¬ 
lastic reasoning of the Aristotelian Thombt 
phUosophy. 

In a medieval way, that b, more for their 
content than their form, Dante studied the 
ancient Latin classics, showing an almost super¬ 
stitious reverence for the myrhs of imperial 
R-ome* Consorting with the troubadours, he 
invented a new' form of verse, the stanza of the 
Ur^a rima. Thb was composed of thrcc-lInc 
stanzas closed by an extra rhymiuB line. Every' 
ten lines rhymed as follows: the first and third; 
the second, fourth* and sixth; the fifth, sctii'cntb, 
and ninth; the eighth and tenth. 

Prepared by his political experience to pass 
judgment upon his time, he tclU us in his essay 
Df Aforutrehia that Roman hbtory' contains the 
key to all further political developments. To 


him the ancient Roman Empire had been di¬ 
vinely ordained to civilize the world and ic 
formulate its laws. 

In exile, about the year 1304, Dante wTOtc 
hU De Vaigari Ehqttfntt\ or On Vernamiar EIp- 
qiitfici. Here, starting as a realist, he observed 
the many dialecis of the Romance languages 
in Europe and, finding one common to most 
of the toivns in Italy, suggested that with some 
refinement it might fiecomc the universai I tab 
ian language. Having written the ConaivWi or 
Banquet, and the Csficorri, a collection of ama¬ 
tory, philosophic, arid didactic poems, he 
turned in hb last years after 1315 to his great 
w'ork, the Dipiaa Comwdiii, 

Tills jjocm, like some great Gothic cathedral, 
includes in its three parts—the Inffrrtti, Fufga- 
rorfe* and PaFadiso —all the elements of medieval 
thought. In its Stanzas: the medieval quality of 
contrast appears at Us. I>cst. Here the loveliest 
expressions of the Beautiful stand beside the 
bitterest expressions of the Lo^iihsotner Heaven 
and hell arc set beside each other with all the 
sweetness of rcwartl contrasted with the despair 
of eventual punbhinent. Here arc love and 
hate, pleasure and pain* Throughout the pages 
of his /ji/crm Dante rid himself of hb worst 
hates and fears; in his Faiailiso, he pictured a 
heaven possible only to the most refined Chris- 
dan mind. The great polarity of the mcdievai 
soul b show'n in this contrast. 

The CommetEa also has a detailed structural 
plan, completely decorated with all the realbm 
ncccssaiy' to make clear its meaning as a way 
to salvation. Paralleling the Sttmma of St* 
Thomas *Aquinas, it presents in poetic form the 
entire medieval drama of salvadon. The ac¬ 
companying chart (Fig. 396) shows Dante’s 
conception of the universc- 

The preaches the doctrine of divine 

vengeance for the differing sins. Since the 
church had not laid out an explicit plan of hell, 
as it had the way to ^Ivation, Dante invented 
hb own, basing it upon the writings of Vergil, 
St. Bernard, Thomas *Aquinas, Arbtotle, and 
Cicero as well as many inherited Tuscan super- 
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stitions stemming from E^-ptian and Nfeso- 
potamian thought. Among all the punLdimrnts 
meted out to sinners the lightest arc for hi- 
continents, the heaviest for traitors. Hence, 



FlO. 396.—The medieva] conception of the unirersc 
basrd upon the poetrlS of Dante, {A/ffr 
MfdffiHtl ContrihuHoiij io Afodftn CiviH^lianf ffurrop & O, 

BfuiuSt Judas;, and Cassius are seen erucUy 
mangled hy the dripping Jatvs of J.ucifer in the 
lowest pit. 

In Dante's Purgaion'Oj the soul that seeks freC’ 
dom from sin tan, by a series of disciplines, 
gradually attain the salvation of paradise. Love 
of the Good, the belief in free will, and the 
astrological effect of the planetary spheres upon 
human desires, as taught by St, Thomas, help 
the Christian to approach salvation. 

The ParaJiso suggests the final solution of 
the chief problems of human ILTcj in the know'h 
edge that tlie sou] in paradise desires nothing 
more than what it has. To live in Dante's 


paradise is to know the entire meaning of the 
spirit of St. Francis, Paradise delights in the 
vision of the V'irgin herself—the perfect rose 
whose earthly prototype, Beatrice, had led 
Dante through his adoration of the ideal 
woman to the m>'Slic vision of the Trinity, 
which includes all existence. Here the psycho- 
machia of Prudentlus, which, at the beginning 
of the Gothic Culture, pcsed the problem of the 
strife betivecn the virtues and the vices, finds 
its answer In the profound comprehensive ps>'- 
chulogy of the mature Gothic mind, 

lSjt ChaiiiTfT—Engiiih Trotrt'ifrf md Port 

it/ jVfffl, Cliaucer, the third outstanding literary 
geniiLs of the Middle Ages, was born about 
1340, the son of a London vintner. The youth 
Geoffrey served as a court page. By hts tw'cn- 
tieth year he had fought in the French wars 
with Prince Lionel and had been taken prisoner 
near Reims. Since he was considered valuable, 
his large ransom was paid by King Edsvard 
himself, and Chaucer relumed to England 
where he was prepared for a life of public 
service at the Inner Temple. 

His marriage to Philippa, daughter of Sir 
Payne Roei, eventually brought relationship 
with the |?owcrful Prince John of Gaunt, who 
became his lirother-in-law. AfEer his thirtieth 
year, Cniauccr was sent on several important 
diplomatic mbsions lu France and Italy, where: 
he probably met Petrarch and, possibly, Boc¬ 
caccio. He carried home with him the works of 
these men as well as those of Dante. In the 
meantime, he performed a great variety of 
yeoman ser\ ices for the king and held various 
official posts, including that of Collector of 
Customs for the Port of T.undon, 

Tills soldier, businessman, diplomat, and 
] us lice of the peace, w as above all, as he tells us, 
a lover of books. His whole life, so it seems, 
was a matter of interested self-education, and 
his dominating philosophy was that of the 
nominal is [. Although widely read in the French 
and Italian literature of his titnCj v'crscd in 
legal Latin and obliged to catry on his dally 
intercourse in French, the language of the 
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PJantagenct court, Chaiiccr preferred to write 
in En^liah, ihe language of thecamnion people. 
He popularj?-etl lim as a literary language ver>' 
much as Dante had Italian, and hh works were 
among the first printed In English by Caxton. 

Chaucer’s many ballades and rondels, as 
well as his lunger jXM^rrts, suggest that he might 
be appropriately called an English tn>uv£rc, or 
Ixrtter a troubadour, for he was knighted. 
Among his friends or correspondents he seems 
to have had the trouvcrcs, Guillaume dc Ma- 
chaut and Eustaehc Descliamps, and ihechron* 
icier Jean Froissart. Early in his literary career, 
Chaucer translated two serious w^orks, which 
were to introduce the best of medieval philos¬ 
ophy and courtesy to the English burghers. The 
first of these, the Cmiolaiions qf Phiio^oph^-, was 
by Bncihiiis, ^viddy studied as. a popular 
ancient philoiH.>pher in the Middle Ages; the 
other w^as the Roman tif h roit. 

Started by the trouvcrc Guillaume de Lorris 
in 1225, the Rttmun presented a son of lovers"^ 
guidebook, helping the courteous man lo enter 
the castle of love, there to achieve the mystical 
rose. The second and larger part ttf the lale, 
written by Jean de Meun after 1270, furnished 
a philosophical discussion of the “pains'^ for 
penalties) caf love, in mure satirical vein. This 
part included a popular compendium of all 
medieval knowledge matching, as a secular 
spectilum, the ciieydojjedic Scholasticism of 
Vincent and Durandus. 

Both asjX'Cts of life were deftly joined by 
Ghauccr In his more original dramatic chan¬ 
son, TVofVtfj and Crisejidt. Here the plot was 
derived from another great chanson, the Reman 
dt Ttoir. [n Chaucer's w ork the Stoic philosophy 
of Boethius combines with truly medieval reli¬ 
gious fcelitig, for he concludes that earthly love 
is folly; that only the desire for salvation and 
the love of Christ are good. 

In a number of other early w'Orks, incEnding 
Tfir LRaih o/ Rtnnche the Duchess^ the Parlement 
of Fntiles^ and The Legende of Good M'ffmm, 
Chaucer shows his debt to the trouvcrcs. In 
The House of Fonte he employs the love dibaif 


la^'s, and motels vcr>" mucli as they may be 
found in Guillaume dc Machaut’s Le Jvgemtnt 
do» Roy de J\avarre. 

j^fter a creative life of interesting contact 
W'ith ail conditions of people, almost as an 
afterthouglu It might secmi, Chaucer brought 
together, in hli eptc-icngih Canterbury ToIeSt a 
series of novelle rivaling those of Boccaccio. At 
the Tabard Inn of South^vark he gathered 
nine and twenty pilgrims wdio W'ene oh their 
w'ay to the shrine of St. Thomas a Bccket. As 
they traveled the pilgrimage road from Wln- 
ehcatcr to Ganterbury, die characters regaled 
one another with their lales^—each appropriate 
ui style and content to its narrator. 

Out of his busy life as Collector of Customs, 
Clerk of die King's WorEs, his country posts in 
Somerset and Surrey, and out of his omnivorous 
reading, Chaucer wove the most complete 
Kteriij->' tajjcstry uf the Middle Ages. The long 
rhythmical sweep of hU procession is like a 
graceful medieval dance combined with the 
episodic journey of a castle w^all painting. It 
reveals Ijciter than any other W'Ork of his perlotl 
the individuals of the time: the Monk and the 
Friar, the Miller and the Franklyn, the Pluvv- 
man, the Merchant, and the Good Wife of 
Bath. With (he e.'icepilon, fjcrhaps, of Shakc- 
S| 3 cart!, no one of the English wTiters has shown 
so complete a knowledge of human motives, for 
Chaucer i.vas alxjvc all a student i>f moral 
charader'lstics, actions, and dreams—including 
within himsiclf the entire meaning of a human 
I>eing—a very poet of men. 

The Drama in the Laic Middle Ages 

Previous study of the development of the 
drama up to the Middle .Ages has demonstrated 
certain facts concerning the staging of the plays 
and the movement of the actors. In the primi¬ 
tive dance the spectator himself occupied the 
stage and moved as one of the actors. In the 
ancient Egyptian temple processions, dancing, 
singing, and mourning groups moved before 
biiu, toward the shrine. In the primitive Greek 
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theater, the spectators themselves danced, but 
in the great days of the drama a semiprofes- 
sional chorus developed which served to repre¬ 
sent the feelings of the audience, connecting 



Fic. 397tf. — Wagon stage in English cycle play. {AJter 
Thtnruu Sharp, A Dtsstrtation on the Pagetmtsi eerurten 
}ale School of Drama.) 


them with the two or three actors who moved 
back and forth in one plane upon a raised, 
shallow stage. In Rome the actors, moWng 
without a chorus to connect them >%ith the 
audience, also performed upon a shallow, al¬ 
most two-dimensional stage. 

In the early Middle Ages, in association ssith 
the rise of new culture patterns, the proces¬ 
sional movement again dominated the drama, 
accompanied at times by circular or square 
dances in which spatial patterns were made on 
the ground. \ movement from various parts 
of the great cathedral audience toward the cen¬ 
tral shrine also took place. WTten the drama 
was performed in the open air, during the later 
Middle Ages, moving stage wagons often passed 
from one part of the towm to another along a 
processional way that led to the cathedral. At 
first glance, this type of performance seems a 
return to the fundamental religious drama of 
the Eg>'ptians; but with all the richness of Greek 


and Celto-Gcrmanic folk drama added to the 
original processional idea, it is app>arent that 
here appears a new form. \Vc shall now' con¬ 
sider briefly the various types of play presenta¬ 
tion common to the period between the 12th 
and the 16th century. 

The Miracles and Mysteries. Besides the tropes, 
discussed in the previous chapter, the monas¬ 
teries gave to the world many plays called 
“miracles” and “my-steries.” In Gandersheim, 
Germany, the scholars of the Abbess Hrots\'itha 
performed the comedies of Terence, though 
not for the general public. The medieval mimes 
or jongleurs, many of whom frequented the 
monasteries, adopted these comedies for popu¬ 
lar presentation in the streets of the city. Their 
interpretation of the Roman stage may seem 
strange to us who know' the actuality, but this 
adaptation is highly significant of the change 
in dramatic movement that came about during 
the Middle Ages, h late-14th-ccniury manu¬ 
script of Terence carries an illustration show'- 
ing the medieval performance. Around the 
circle of the amphitheater sit the spectators. In 
the center, a tall curtained canopy, like a Punch 
and Judy show-, houses the poet, who reads the 
play. Below him dance the mimes with masks 
and trumpets. 

At Dunstable, England, in 1110, the scholars 
of Geoffrey' the Norman dramatized the mir¬ 
acles of the saints, particularly those of St. 
Catherine of Alexandria and of St. Nicholas of 
Bari, the children’s saint, better know n as Santa 
Claus. The miracles and mysteries dealing with 
the life of C.hrist, first performed in the church 
at the two great festivals of Christmas and 
Easter, were elaborated into long cycles later 
in the 12th century. .\s tow*ns and guilds came 
to fill a greater part in English life, the per¬ 
formances were introduced into the streets. In 
the town of Norwich, at ^Vhitsuntidc, the vari¬ 
ous guilds developed a cycle of play-s which 
began with the creation of Eve and led up 
through the stories of Christ. Each guild was 
responsible for a w'agon on which was played 
one episode of a cycle. This arrangement gave 
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cvcr>' craft an opportunity to advertise its wares. 
The guild of sliipwrighis built Noah's arkj the 
guild of the goldsmiths equipped ihc Three 
Kings with their rich gifts. The wagons also 
carried noise-making machines^ masks^ and all 
the other properties necessary to make the pro 
seniation interesting (Fig. 397fl)» 

The plays show nuich ready-made humor* 
The situailons, often only loosely connected 
with the Biblical story", offered many opjjor- 
tuniiics for lively slapstick comedy. Such by¬ 
play occurs when Eve presents Adam with 
the apple. In another episode^ Noah is obliged 
to use force to save his w'ifc^ w'ho docs not W'ish 
to leave her gossipy companions, preferring to 
sing one last song and drink a pot of ale with 
them. Cain appears as a man who refuses to 
pay tithes to the church, a not-ioo-subtlc re¬ 
minder for many in the audience. 

The Pageantsy Many of the old pagan festival 
da>' 5 , survivals of DnjtdicaJ W'orship, were cele¬ 
brated throughout the Middle .Ages by mcajis 
of pageants. On May Day, for example, the 
people danced around the Maypole, an em¬ 
blem of the tree of life. Hock Tuesday, w"hieh 
came after the second Sunday following Easter, 
'was given over to the women as a sort of Dio- 
npiae revel. Usually, some man dressed in 
woman's clothes w^as chased by the women, 
much as FalstalT in Shakespeare's play w^as 


pursued by the Merry Wives. A fool dressed in 
an animal ^kin, taken from this pageant, pruba- 
bly accounts for the character Bottom. 

The Oxfordshire pUy, in honor of St. George, 
brought together charactem from both Chrb- 
tian and pagan mythology'. Here Father ChrLit- 
mas, St. George, King Alfred, and the Giant 
Blunderborc acted along with Little Jack 
(“ Jack be nimble, Jack be quick”), Old King 
CjdJc, and iht Old Dragon—now" quite Jiarm- 
Icss (Fig. 397i, part ef}.. 

The ZJflfffrj* Most of the pageants were built 
upon characteristic dance forms. The Morris 
men, ^viTh leg bclLs, danced to the tune Gather¬ 
ing Peasiods or SeUingePs Ronitd, Each of these 
square dances had a sort of ballad of its own. 
Frum these the American couniiy" dances and, 
evcniudly, the Big Apple have descended. In 
the Scandinavian countries many of the dance 
forms included face slapping and kicking. Char¬ 
acteristic of Scotland were siivord dances and 
the Highland fling. 'JTic northern dance strove 
to express with much foot stamping and arm 
w"aving, or by intricate geometric patterns, 
those same tensions which we have seen in set 
geometric form in the cathedral vaulting (fig. 
355). 

The Xiaraiity Dramas and the Rising Prolfstant 
Spirit. With the growth of the bourgeois class 
and the lisc of tlic universities, the church 
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gradually lost its hold upon the imagination of 
the people. The vision of the City of God began 
to fade into infinity, and a new religious mood, 
gixm’ing partly out of nominalism and partly 



Fio. 398.—“Sumer U Iciunen in,” round for lix voices 
composed at Reading Abbe>’, England, c. 1240, with 
notation like that described in “Musica et ars cantui 
mensurabilis” by Franco of Cologne, c. 1220. 

from stirvivals of the Manichacan heresies, a|> 
peared among the northern peoples. This was 
a mood of revolt or protest. During the time of 
this Protestant Gothic mental development, 
there came a revival of the esprit^ or argument 
between the soul and body, which gave rise to 
a number of plays, such as Mankind^ Mundus et 
JnfanSy Eirrymariy and Dr. Faustus. 

The morality pla>'S Mankind and Everyman 
picture man moNnng toward his goal of per¬ 
fection, the celestial kingdom, from which he 
can be barred only by his evil deeds and toward 
which he may be helped by the good. In the 
early medieval church plays, man appears to 
be either predestined or damned. In these later 


tw'o, as the nominalist element of free will be¬ 
comes strong, the significant dramatic tensions 
revolve about man’s good actions in conflict 
with the forces of the Evil One. 

In the play IlykseSkorner may be found the 
truly nominalist characters of Imagination and 
Free Will, accompianied by Perseverance, Pity, 
and Contemplation. Here liegin those psy¬ 
chological typ>es that today play so great a part 
upon stage and screen, where actors arc cast 
as distinct vices or virtues. Shakespeare, draw¬ 
ing heavily upon his Gothic inheritance, 
adopted Caliban to stand for brutality and 
Prospero to typify imagination or free will. 
Thus in modem drama both the plot elements 
of conflict and the type characters derive in 
great part from the .Middle Ages. 

The Rise of the Faust Story. In the later Middle 
Ages there gradually grew the half-supersti¬ 
tious, half-profound belief that the great in¬ 
tellectual explorers Roger Bacon, Albertus 
Magnus, and others possessed some occult wb- 
dom. Since that wisdom brought new inventions 
and fresh discov'crics that had no place in the 
Scholastic specula^ it w'as thought to proceed 
from the Evil One. So arose the Faust legend, 
telling of a scholar who sold hU soul to the devil 
in return for a mastery of the powers of dark¬ 
ness. This Famt story made a profound im¬ 
pression up>on the untamable elements in the 
northern soul, which eventually broke forth in 
the individualism of Protestant Christianity. 
Faust became a prototype of the Germanic 
soul freed from the restraints of morality, reli¬ 
gion, and the church. As Goethe rendered the 
story, Faust could be defeated only if he found 
some moment so complete that he was content 
to remain with it. Satisfied with this lesser ideal, 
he would lose his soul. But Goethe’s Faust, 
with the mind of a Celto-German, must e\'er 
be discontented with any goal he attains with 
the devil’s help. .Always seeking a greater de¬ 
gree of perfection, he must eventually reach 
God. Thus in the end the devil, the spirit of 
denial, suffers defeat through the superior power 
of affirmation, or God. 
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F»g. 399a.—Maniucript showing mtisic 
(rom the medieval opera Robin Mar¬ 
ion, c. 1280. 
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Rob>ins m'a de. man. de . e. si m’ara. 

Fkj. 3994 .—Robins m’autf in notation used by Adam. 


Music 

The Gothic period from the 13th through 
the 15th century' marked significant advances 
in the development of contrapuntal music and 
the recording of time. In abbeys, castles, and 
cathedrals, folk melodies, sequences, and the 
plain chant were sung or arranged by profes¬ 
sional choirmasters and secular musicians alike. 

Deiflofmtnt of Counterpoint—the Round “5’umrr 
is Icxanen in'* A canon vsritten at Reading Ab- 
l>ey (Fig. 398) has four equal voices repeating 
the melody, note for note, each new voice be¬ 
ginning as the preceding voice reaches the bar 
line. Two lower voices, indicated by the word 
“Pcs” on the manuscript, sing a drone descant 
in the bass. The note values and signs below 
the canon arc those first recorded by Franco of 
Cologne about 1220, in hb treatise Musica et 
Ars Cantus Mensurabilis. Thb notation remains 
essentially the same throughout the period un¬ 
til the invention of movable musical t^'pe in 
1498. 

Adam de la Halle—a Secular Professional Cbm- 
poser. The most famous of the trouv^rcs, .Adam 
de la Halle, who was educated in the Abbey of 
Vaucellcs and possibly the University of Paris, 


mastered all the forms of music then known. 
He composed countless chamons, rondos, and 
motets, as well as two plays— Adam the Fool and 
A Pilgrim. In hb ballad opera, Robin and Marion^ 
produced at the court of Naples, Adam used 
rounds like Sumer is Icumen in (Fig. 399fl). 

Thb earliest recorded music drama had ten 
characters and b significant as indicating an 
advanced use of singers and instrumcntalbts. 
It includes most of the medic\'al forms men¬ 
tioned in the preceding chapter. The chief char¬ 
acters arc Robin, a true-hearted rustic lover; 
the shepherdess Marion; and Sir Hubert, a 
knight. Through six scenes the rustic lo\'er per¬ 
forms deeds of valor for the lass, who rejects the 
unworthy attentions of the knight. In the first 
scene one finds the famous song, Robins m'aime 
(Fig. 3994). There follow bits of dialogue and 
dance, with a part at the end (the ensemble) 
in which all the actors sing together. The plot 
of thb musical drama later inspired the roman¬ 
tic poem .Arcadia of Sanna 7 . 2 aro, furnishing 
a stock situation for the commedia delP arte, 
the theater of Moli^rc, and many later operas. 
Adam created the type of the poor-but-honest 
hero who rescues hb love from the devices of 
the wealthy villain. Musically, the o{)era b 
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Rob • in toves me loves but me. Rob • in found me, 








quick • ly his true love would I_ be. Rob-in _ gave me 






pres-ents rare,. Scar - let pet-ti-coat so__ fair,— Scar-let 
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gird - les smock of scar-let, these shall I wear. Rob - in loves me, 








on • ly me. Rob-in sought me glad-ly his true love I shall be. 
Fio. —Modem transposition of Fig. 3994. 


even more significant for the light it throws on 
the parallel developments in church music. An¬ 
other trouvire, Guillaume dc Machaut, was en¬ 
gaged by churches in Pragtic and Reims to 
make their music more interesting. 

Secular Music in the Ars ,hfova. During the 14th 
and 15th centuries the most important centers 
musically wrre the Netherlands and Burgundy. 
Here Guillaume Dufay, Jan Ockeghem, Jos- 
quin dcs Pr« and John Dunstable brought 
together in the Mass the folk melodies of the 
bards aiul trouv^res in a style called the Ars 
Aova to diflerentiate it from the older plain 
song. These composers w'ove intricate canonic 
passages around the tenor^ or “holding voice,” 
which cither follow’cd the melodic sequences 
of the Gregorian plain chant or folk melodies 
such as the popular L'homme armi — “The .Armed 
Man.” Ockeghem and dcs Pr^ particularly, 
developed the art of contrapuntal writing by 
making the gpoups of dissonant notes in their 
canons fall upon unaccented parts of the meas¬ 
ure or upon passing notes. Thus they achieved 
a smoother melodic flow of the many-voiced 
chorm. These men also developed instrumental 
music so that it harmonized with the voices of 
the singers. Tlieir sequences, when sung in uni¬ 


son by the entire congregation, came to be 
know’n as the “chorales.” In Germany, at the 
end of the period, Heinrich Finck constructed 
a five-part chorale, Christ is Risen^ about the 
sequences in the Easter chant. Thus secular 
and ecclesiastical music united in the ser\icc 
of God. 

Summary 

The cathedral, representing in visible form 
the magnificent structure of the mature Gothic 
medieval mind, can be understood only in terms 
of a philosophy based upon the interrelations 
between the general and the particular, the 
dynamic and the static. Such a philosophy was 
clearly formulated by Aristotle. The Aristo¬ 
telian vs’orld view', however, with its splendid 
logical struemre, appears here as misinterpreted 
by the transcendentalizing Celto-Gcrmans. In¬ 
stead of striring to comprehend the structure as 
a whole, in C'lassical fashion, the medieval Scho¬ 
lastic philosophers, freed from that necessity 
by the belief that God alone could know the 
entire pattern, turned to a fascinated preoccu¬ 
pation with the particular. This interest for all 
of the possible elements in the particular—all 
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Flo. 400.—Abraham, stooe sculpture, north portal, Chartres Cathedral, 13th century. {CaurU^ tjf Dcytm Art 

Institute: photograph by MeUalJ.) 
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the veins of a leaf, all the lines in the face of a 
man—which, conceivably, ml^ht lead cventu- 
ally to the static unified ideal, is known as 
realism. Naturally, since nature holds a eoun t- 
Icss variety' of pleasant instances, the mind that 
built the Gothic cathedral often lost itself in the 
intricacies of ever-tuifolding phenomena, and 
thU preoccupation trith particulars aroused its 
greatest feelings of pleasure; for, through them, 
life took on the guise of a journey between 
birth and the grave. At any stage on the jour¬ 
ney, happDy, by thinking on any particular 
aspect of God, man could lend himself to a 
mystical contemplation of the entire fabric of 
creation (Fig, 400). 

The cathedral, a tangible evidence of the 
meaning of life and the ajgnihcance of God, 
planned In the shape of a cross, stood for the 
body of the Crucified One. Each part of the 
structure tejstified to the all-pcrv'ading presence 
of the Dciiy^ In the cathedral, the Celto-Ger- 
manic mind, with its Druidic beliefs in the 
transmigration of the soul, found an art form 
diverse yet reasonable, apparently infinite in 
variety, yet ordered according to symbolic laws 
of assoclationai pattern, structural Laws of 
stresses and strains pragtitatically understood, 
and formal laws derived from a mixture of 
Celto-Gcrman, Oriental, and some Classical ele¬ 
ments. In this magnificent setting, the ancient 
drama of the Mass found its complete consum¬ 
mation, accompanied by the changing colors 
of the glass and the melodic interweave of choral 
and earthly instrumental music. Here the 
earthly Christian community found a visible 
counterpart of the Celestial City. 

In this chapter appears a demonstration of 
the aesthetiGsmeanlngs used to create the art of 
the cathedrah Here it can he seen that Gothic 
art brought forth an aesthetic formula more 


inclusive than any achieved earlier—a formula 
that united Plato’s and Aristotle’s concepts of 
the Beautiful with an unconscious vision of that 
Sublimity recorded by Longinus. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Arts of Asia—East and West 

Afier a ttrcmnnial puriEcatiwi the image maker 
must pray before Ixginntdg hia work, thoni IimvJ 
of all the goda^ teach me in deamw how Ici tarry out 
all ihc work 1 have in mind." 

From tik Aqxi 

In writing, firat st silently^ quiet your mind and 
lei yourttlf be free. Do not speak, do not breathe 
fully; rest rci’eteady, feeling as if ynu were befarc a 
moai retpecied perron. Then all will be well, 

TsAT YvNG, DE3CHIJBED bV Sao* 


F ,or primitive man, art represented a way 
of decorating himself ur his surroundings 
so that he might gain cither the satisfac¬ 
tions of sense OF a feeling of superiority over his 
own fears. The Classical man, freed in part from 
ancient taboos and religious superstition, sought 
In art an intclleemalizaiion of his emotions by 
using hit abiluy to reproduce human forms so 
that they appeared to narrate events. The C.elio- 
German of the Middle Ages felt within himself 
tremendous dynamic tensions, which he strove 
to subordinate to a scheme of salvation, using 
his art as a means of saving his sou], 

77ir CAi'^ ChaTneteristk (he OntJttiil Mind. 
Both the Indians and the Chinese have more 
direct approaches to the joyful creative urge 
from which grow life and art than had cither 
the intcUecrual Greek or the energetic, militant 
Celto-Gcrman. Peace-loving and fatalistic by 
nature, their art mirrors their fundamental p<is- 
sivity coupled with an alert awareness of spirit-* 
ual values. Too rijjc in culture to remain In a 
state of fear, too wise to assume a primacy of 
humanity in the scheme of creation, and posr- 
scssed of too much self-knowledge to believe 
in the idea of salvation through energetic ph>rsi- 
cal progress, the man of the Orient retains ihe 
primitive poetic and pictorial outlook on life. 


He develops his art as an aid in the conquest of 
his own emotions. 

Hence, Indian philosophy always remained 
poetry^, while Greek philosophy early left its 
poetic form to become a prosaic mental exer¬ 
cise. C^hinese philosophy \s presented in w'Ord 
pictures, or characters, which carry from the 
elemental soil and the caves of prehistoric man 
much of their original pictographic significance. 
Both poetry and pictures retain their rich emo- 
donal overtones. XaturaJly, without the classi¬ 
cal intcLIectuaMutation, the qualities of formal, 
aesthetic values do not hold firai place. Nor do 
use values hold highest place as in much of 
Gothic art. Oriental man always subordinates 
the capture of energy expressed in fume I Iona 1 
form to a certain decorative quality. For him 
the formal and useful values of art remain 
secondary to the associationai. In the main, the 
arts of ail Orientai cullure-S carry‘s with them a 
stn^ng literary' flavor^ Employing symbols for 
both the static and the dynamic moments of 
his existence, the Chinese pain ter-poet, more 
than any other artist, w'ith the exception, per^ 
haps, of the Western musician, rccogniacs the 
fundamental dualism of all phenomena. 


Thf Flindamentat Accfptancf of a Duatiitic BetieJ. 
The dualism of the Indian diflers from that of 


’ Transtated by A. K. CcniruAra^ainy m Tht vj The Sunww Turn, tnC., New York, |5>24. 

^ Traiulatcd by Lucy Driscoll and Kanji Toda in Chituit Univerrity Chicago Ptea, Chica^, 193S. 
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chc Chinese in its humanism. The dualism of 
the Chinese is naturalistic and appears to be 
an outgrowth of his agricuLturaL pursuits. For 
the Indian^ the force of Siva (the sj'mbol of 
change) continually opposes that of Vishnu 
(symbol of permanence)* Within the one con¬ 
cept of Brahma—endless being—Siva and 
Vishnu achieve unity. The Indian concei%'es 
all three states of being anthropomorphicaUy* 
To the Chinese all the observ^ablc phenomena 
of heaven and earth derive from positive and 
negative principles, thejan^ and thcj('^\ sym¬ 
bolized by the tw^o signs — (positive) and — 
(negative). These signs also charaetcrizc the 
dynamic and the static, the forces of change 
and stability in nature, the masculine and ilic 
fenainine, and the strong and the tender as^iccts 
of human character, or, as the Indians ideal¬ 
ized them, the Siva and the Vishnu aspects of 
the eternal deity, Brahma, 

Through introspection, the Indian seeks a 
synthesis of ihc fundamental dualism within 
himself. The Chinese lose themselves in an in- 
lerestcd examination of cxiemal natural phe¬ 
nomena. Their greatest teacher, Confucius, led 
to a naturalistic point of view and cultivated 
an interest in the particular. L'nlihc most West¬ 
ern thinkers in the Cls-sslcal or Gtnhic modes, 
iKiih Indians and Chinese experience no diffi¬ 
culty in taking both sides of any argument. It is 
said that when Ckinfucius gave his word of his 
owm free w'ill, he never broke it. When forced 
by superior power to agree to this or that meas¬ 
ure, he felt under no necessity to keep his word. 
Such a point of view recognizes both an inner 
adherence to truth and an ability to cscafie the 
external pressure of circumstance. This story 
explains much of the so-called mystery of Ori¬ 
ental character. 

Historical and Ethnical 
liackgrounds 

To Understand the grow'th and common char¬ 
acteristics of the many diverse Oriental arts in 
the East and the West, one must study the 


geographic distribution of the various Oriental 
cultures (Fig. 401) and their aesthetic, ethnical, 
and religious backgrounds, jVsjatlc styles of art 
at one lime or another spread fnun the high¬ 
lands of Persia and the plains of Chinn W'est- 
ward acrtjss Mesopotamia and northern Africa 
to Spain and eastward, possibly as far as Cen¬ 
tral America. Beginning wUh ihc earliest Chi¬ 
nese culture at about 3000 b.o. and the Indian 
cultures of Mohenjo-Daro around 2BOO b.c., 
one may study the art complexes of at least 
eight diHercnt groups. These comprise the carli- 
e.st inhabitants of India, the most ancient Chi- 
nesfe, the Scythians, the Persians, the Mongols, 
the Aryan invaders of India, the inhabitants of 
Southeast .\sia and the Pad fie Islands, and the 
Moha mmedans. 

The Static Charaettr of Prehi^tark Indians and 
Chin/Sf^ Tlic first of the two great fundamental 
racial groups of Asia were non-Aiy an inhabit¬ 
ants of India. 'I his pacific agricultural folk 
who inhabited India, were invaded at different 
times, not only by Mongols from Tibet and 
\iclanesian,s from Indo-China, but also, around 
the 10th century' b^c,, by Aryans similar to the 
Persians, and in the 5th century by the annies 
of Alexander the Great. 

The chtiracter uf the ]5coplc may be inferred 
from a statue of a yaksha, or fertility god, from 
the 3rd century' b.c. (Fig. 402). Tiiis massive 
stone, little more than a menhir, may have 
been eunecived originally as a funerary' statue 
connected with antcaior worship. Comparing 
it w'lth similar Egyptian works, one notices a 
significant tliffcrencc. The geometric Egyptian 
piece berms animated by an intellectual for¬ 
mula. The Indian statue, standing with legs 
apart and with heavy drapery lines holding it 
to the ground, sccms to partake more of the 
character of earth than of any vitalizing mental 
influence. 

The Cnhural liistary of India r Remains of pale¬ 
olithic culture have been found in the great 
Indian river valleys, south of the Himalaya and 
ea.tt of the Indus. At Adam Garh in the Nar¬ 
bada valley of central India, Hdimut dc Terra 
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and Dr. Teilhard Chardin have found pain led 
rock shelters where animals are represented 
similar to Lh<}se in the mesDlithic site of Pinda], 
Spain. Other evidence proves conclusively that 

T — 



402.—Vaksha from Parkham, India, monc, Mau- 
ryan djiUxity (322-13S b.C.). Compare with early 
Mayan f!gurt9 (Fig. 503, Chap. XI?C}. o/ 

DT^. RsuAtad, Fagg Mustum, liar void Uniofriity^^ 

India was inhabited through the Paleolithic 
era, at least as early as in Europe. 

The earliest Indian culture^ atMohenjo-Daro 
and Harappa in the northwest of India, dates 
from 2800 Aryan invaders entered India 
betw-cen 1200 and 1000 b.c. By 618 b.c, a 
dynasty of rulers, the Saisunaga, had arisen. 
Since we know that die army of Xerxes in^ 
eluded levies of troops from India, connecdons 
widi Persia must have been established by 550 
B.c. At about that time, an Indian prince, Gau¬ 
tama Buddha, forsook the world to meditate 
and preach the gospel of inner enlightenment 
and Mahavira founded Jainism. 


Alexander the Great, marching through Tur¬ 
kestan with huL Grecian legionaries, crossed into 
the Punjab m 326 sending a fleet under 
his general Ncarchns down the Indus Riven 
An Indian monarch, Chandragupta I, expelled 
the Macedonians in 322 a.c, and founded the 
great Mauryan dynasty, whose enlightened ein- 
peror, Asoka, embraced Buddhism in 250 b.c* 
Before he died, in 232 BhG*, jVsoka had sent 
Buddhist missionaries to Ceylon. This peaceful 
monarch not only ruled his own country well 
but also exchanged amenities with the Greek 
Seleucid monarchs, Antioehus I and 11, and 
established commercial relationships wiih the 
Ptolemies in Egypt. This period saw^ the devel¬ 
opment of the first great monumental sculpture 
and architecture of India. The dynasty termi¬ 
nated within 50 years of Asoka^s death, how¬ 
ever, and centuries passed before another great 
revival of an and learning took place in the 
Gupta empire, founded in a.d, 320 by Chan¬ 
dragupta 11. The second Gupta empire, founded 
in 413, inaugurated a great literary era, during 
which W'as wriiicn the of Kalidasa* 

In 606, in, the reign of Harsha, Arabs and the 
Asiatic Mohammedans of Persia invaded the 
country. Between 1526 and 1530, the Persian 
Baber, a descendant of the Mohammedan Tam¬ 
erlane, conquered India and, importing Persian 
artists, established the Mughal school of paint¬ 
ing, in addition to this group, sev'Cral native 
Indian schools were attached to the courts of 
Rajput monarchs in northern India. 

Mr Ituiian and thi Island Cul¬ 
tures* ,As the history' of India unfolds, it l>ecome 3 
clear that about the time of Christ, a period of 
folk wandering began during which Indian 
tribes moved across India down into the Malay 
Archipelago. In the Indian epk talc, Ramayarm^ 
Sita, the wife of Rama, W'as carried off by the 
king of the demons, Ravana, to the island of 
Ceylon, whence she was rescued in a war. This 
legend thus connects the Indian culture with 
that of other pow^erful seafaring peoples who 
lived in the eastern Malay Archipelago. From 
Cambodia come other tales thai seem to con- 
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nect the states of western India with invasions 
of that country, also during the first years of 
the Christian centuries. The motif of the gorgo- 
neion mask, orTao-Tjch^ furthermore, is widely 
distributed, not only in India, but throughout 
the Melanesian Island culture. It also has its 
parallels in South and Central American art. 

Tht CaUuiQl Hiitcfy qJ ihf Chiiusse. History 
begins in China w-ith the Shang dynasty after 
176G ShU. By that time the Chinese had achieved 
a state of .social equilibrium ivhich, despite 
numerous invasions, has persisted with but lit^ 
tie change until the present day. Most of the 
invasions came from north and west, w^hereforcr 
Mongols and Scythians left some impress on 
Chinese art. Because of favorable environment 
tal conditions in the vast fertile plains of north¬ 
ern China, a contented people developed in the 
area around present-day Peiping, Tientsin, and 
Tsinanfu, 

The great distance of the Chinese center of 
culture from the leading cultures of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the Mediterranean world led to the 
formation of an art style relatively unaffected 
by foreign influences. Some Western patterns 
were taken ov'cr, hoivcver, and a spiral type of 
pottery, resembling some of the late Cretan 
vases, developed. By the end of the Chou dy¬ 
nasty, c. 250 B.c., the Danubian imerweave 
became common, presumably brought to the 
Orient by an invasion of red-haired, blue-eyed 
people w^hosc faces, as shown on fresco paint¬ 
ings in Chinese Turkestan, were of European 
type. These newcomers left evidence of their 
workmanship in the Scy‘ihian grave mounds of 
southern Russia, along the Celestial Mountains 
to the west of China, and in the depths of 
Mongolia. They w'crc probably related to the 
Cimmerians. 

During the 6th century b.c., when the Chou 
dynasty was at its height, two great original 
thinkers, Confucius (Kung-fu-tse) and Lao-tze, 
greatly influenced the culture. The arts of writ¬ 
ing and bronze casting flourished. In 221 b.c. 
the Emperor Shih Huang Ti, founder of the 
Ch’in dynasty, united all the small kingdoms 


and duchies of feudal China. A strong dictator, 
he banned all indepiendent inquiry and de¬ 
stroyed the rich literature. From the time of 
Shih Huang Tl into the T'ang dynasty, until 
A.n* 907, Buddhistic influences had an enlight¬ 
ening eRioci. The Chinese Buddhisu translated 
many of the Indian canons and Sanskrit lejcia. 
During the Sung dynasty (960-1279), a fusion 
of the teachings of C-onfucius and Mahay ana 
Buddhism brought about a renaissance of 
thought. The emperor Hui Tsung of this dy¬ 
nasty founded the first academy of painting. 

A Mongolian invasion ushered in the Yuan 
dynasty (1280-1360). Producing little of intel¬ 
lectual or aesthetic value, this dynasty pre¬ 
pared the way for the cultured Ming dynasty 
(1368-1644), 

Tht Mtivement af (he Fersa~Mohammedan Cul- 
turejy In 622 Mohammed made his hegira, or 
flight, from Mecca to Medina, inaugurating a 
religious movement whose leaders cv'Cniually 
conquered India in the I6th century. Shortly 
after the death of Mohammed in 633, the Ara¬ 
bian armies of his follow^ers conquered all of 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Persia, North 

Africa, and Spain. Wherever they w^ent, these 
intelligent Hamilie people embraced the arts, 
using Christian workmen in Syria, hfcsopoia- 
mia, and Egypt, to build their mosques and to 
paint their paiace walls. In Persia they copied 
the motifs of the late Sassanian renaissance 
(226-637). These dcsign-s persisted in Arabic 
poiterji', painting, and mctalw^ork until the I4th 
century. 

The first great artistic development of the 
Mohammedans, called the “Abbasid,” cen¬ 
tered around Samarra, a city north of Bagdad, 
whose mosques and palaces were decorated 
with stuccos and frescoes between 838 and 083. 
The Fatimid period in Egypt and Sicily, named 
after the descendants of Faiiina, daughter of 
Mohammed, ran from 909 to 1171. In the 11 th 
centur)' the Scljuka, a Turkish tribe from Cen¬ 
tral Asia, moved across the Mohammedan w^orld 
under the leadership of Seljuk and soon coo- 
quered Persia. The Seljuk period, e^ttending 
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over the 12th and 13th centuries^ left many 
great monuments in Bagdad and MasuJj as well 
as a school of painting called the ‘^ilcsopota- 
mian" school^ with its center at Bagdad. Dur¬ 
ing this penodf also^ through their occupation 
of the rich architectural area of the Armenians, 
and their warn with the crusaders in Balesdnt, 
the Turks experienced ilieir closest contact with 
Christianity. In Persia, or Iran, at the same 
tlme^ the hue Rhages pottery, decorated with 
hunting scenes, made its appearance. 

Throughout the 13ih and 14ih centuries the 
Mongols, under Genghis Khan and hb foEtow¬ 
ers, built their great empire from China to 
Eurcipcan Russia. Invading Persia, they there 
embraced Mohammedanism, Hulagu, a ^lon- 
gol ruler, introduced Chinese culture to Persia 
and founded the It Khan dynasty. This con¬ 
quest inaugurated a long j^eriod of magnificent 
manuscript painting in which influences from 
Mesopotamia, China, and India united. Fol¬ 
lowers of the Mongol Tamerlane, called the 
‘‘Timurids,'* moved westward toward India 
between 136'9 and 1404, shifting the Motiam- 
medan art center to Herhe in eastern Persia. 
A school of painting and poetry grew up, headed 
by the painter Rihaad, born around 1440- The 
paintings of this school excel almost all others 
In Persian arL The Mughal school established 
by Baber after his conquest of India, between 
1526 and 1530, combined Indian and Pcrsiain 
styles. Akbar, a follower of Baber, built many 
great palaces at Faiehpur Sikri in 1569, found¬ 
ing an academy of painting frequented by In¬ 
dian and Persian artists, who developed wail 
paintings as well a.s a manuscript st>4c. 

Religious and Literary Backgrounds 
Indian 

Thtf Uifrary Ba^f^gFounds of the I Wfr Rdigion. 
The early prehistoric Indians worshiped a 
serpent-god of the underworld, A'aga, while 
the Aryan invaders worshifjcd fine- and sun- 
gods. Out of this background, between the lOth 


Century and the daw'll of the Christian Era, 
emerged a number of religious ivorks. These 
early writings significantly contrast Indian cul¬ 
ture with tliat developing among the peoples 
in Asia Minor and In Northern Africa- The 
Indians did not focus their relipon upon the 
passage of the soul from life on earth to life in 
another world, Oq the contrary, they seem to 
have been incapable of ima^ning death- 

The earliest of the Indian sacred books^the 
Rig-Vtdaf a coUcedon of hymns-’-so clostdy par¬ 
allels the ancient Mesopotamian lcgendr>' that 
we may infer a relation between the Indian 
gods and the gods of the Sumerians during the 
years when Mohenjo-Daro and Sumer were 
Connected. Like the Mesopotamian hymns, the 
Rig-Vrda praised natural forces, pardcutarly the 
wind, the rain, and the fire, all of which are 
dbttnctly active elements- The gods of the Rig- 
Vtda^ how'cvcr, are less antbroj>omorphic than 
arc those of Mesopotamia. I'he world inhabited 
by [he gods of India consisted of the sky dome 
—the atmosphere or region l>etwccn earih and 
sky—and the earth, each continually altering 
w4th the endless round of nature^'s seasons. 
Change and aedvity inspired the Vedic poets. 
Tliey sang of the primal fires, and deified the 
ivmd, particularly because it had no definite 
form. Among the host of cosmic forces benefi¬ 
cent and maleficent, a god, Varuna, at last 
took form. Like the Persian God Ahura-Mazda, 
Varuna controlled light and probably W'as a 
descendent of Ouranus (Father Time), the an¬ 
cestor of the Greek Zeus. Approached [brough 
the priesdy fire-god, Agni, Varuna lived in the 
altar flame or in the homes of the Vcdic In¬ 
dians, as the sacred hearth Firc- Like Gilgamesh 
in Mesopotamia, Varuna personified cihicai 
law'. 

Of his gifts to mankind, the sama has special 
significance. Tlie concept of soma as a vital 
force running through all human life — the thn 
mtaif as the French philosopher Bergson called 
it—Emphasizes the part played by the genera¬ 
tive jiisdncE in carrying forward all invention* 

Associated with Agni and Varuna stood In- 
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dra, ihc third mcniiwr of the Indian triad of 
^ods- The god of jusiiecj Jndra slevv^ the wicked 
with his shafts of lightning and particularly 
directed his ire agalrutt those prehistoric Indi¬ 
ans who worshiped the serpent. Gradually the 
three came to be thought of as one godj Brah¬ 
ma, the eternal principle w'hich includes all else 
—Vishnuj the god of stability^ and Siva, the 
god of change. More important than the dc- 
vclopmcni of this unifying principle, how'cvcr, 
was the rise, in the Hig-Teda^ of the concept of 
Ihirusa—‘a man endowed with the vitalizing 
quality of all hb gods the “greater man, who 
has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a 
thousand feet,” The Rig- hVrfd relates that Indra, 
the lightning-god, befriended Purusa, whose 
potenliaiities were so great that he could eat 
3W Imffalo and drink three lakes of the vital 
somatic fluid in preparation for his fight with 
the evil one, V^ritra. 

A further dc%^elopment of the superman leg¬ 
end took place in the evolution of Chinese 
thought, in which the “grcaiter nian," Pan-hLu, 
hewed out a place for himself, thus creating the 
world. This invension of the relationship be¬ 
tween god and man made the Oriental artist 
consider himself in his creative moments a 
microtype of the divine creator. The creative 
act, lienee, became a religious ceremony and 
a mystical union with the greatest forces of the 
universe. 

In the a lx>t>k of ritual written 

later than the Rig-Vfda, the idea of sacrifice 
came into prominence; and in the Jh/mr-IVc/ij, 
another ritual book, a record is set down of 
various ceremonies that were then becoming 
well-established religious usagii^s. Here the in¬ 
fluence of the prehistoric religion made itself 
fell, with its worship of the serpent associated 
witli the mother cults, 

Thf Pfn'iosophj of tftt Hindu Religion. At about 
the 6th century^ a.c., there appeared a coLiec- 
tion of theological treatises, the BrnhmQrjaSj in¬ 
dicating the formation of the caste sy^stem and 
the rise of a group of priesis called the Brah¬ 
mans. In the Brahman caste, the highest of all, 


the EicmaJ concept of life became personalized . 
This priesthood gathered the essential wisdom 
of the prehistoric mother cults and tiic Vedic 
religions into a sy'stcin called Hinduism. Two 
centuries later, the Brahmans offered iheir solu¬ 
tion to the riddle of existence in a series of 
writings composed by ascetic mernlx-rs of the 
caste who liad retreated into the wilderness. 
One group of these ascetics, following Maha- 
vira, founded the religion of Jain. Another 
group questioned the ascetic’s right to with¬ 
draw from the world for iwrsonal salvation. 
To this latter group hclongcd Gautama Buddha 
(563-^183 n.c,), the founder of Buddhism. 

Tht BuddhiiHe Phiiosnphy of ihe Way IJfe 
and thf Lojitf Lay ^ 'Jlie Brahmans, like the Greek 
philosophers, included skeptics w-ho Ijselie^'cd in 
a purely mechanistic concept rsf mental life. 
Other Brahman 1C philosophers, com para l>Je to 
Plato and Socrates, sought to show that there 
exists a “true knowledge” or “Way’^ which re¬ 
veals the connection bctiveen the human and 
the divine. Their folloivcrs ivorked out various 
meihods for achieving thb unity. Some, like 
Gautama Buddha, sought first a retreat into 
the forest, w hence, after a jX'ritxl of ininospce- 
tlon, they returned to help mankind. These 
were known as Bodhisativas. Hindus still be¬ 
lieve that the spirits of these virtuous BodhLsatt- 
vas W'aitdcr through the world, guiding men 
toward [he good life. They also lielievc that the 
soul itself, which never dies, Mves in the bixlics 
of animals. Even plants may have souls that 
strive for rebirth in the soul of man, hoping 
e^'enttially to attain complete union with the 
Deity in a state of noncon^iousness, or Nirvana. 
This doctrine is called the transmigration of 
souls. 

The final ftowering of this 1 tindu thought 
system, csseniiaily introsjiective and subjective, 
resulted in the i'pamsliaih^ a ftcrics of cstsays by 
the forest priests. Among these, liie one known 
as the Bhagarad-Cifa is the most important, 
chiefly because it links the highest ethical ideals 
with instruction for attaining a state of inner 
harmony with the universe. This BfmgaMd-Cita, 
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or the Lorets Lsy^ is described by modern Hrah- 
mans as a book of divine union, being a col¬ 
loquy between Krishna and Arjuna, two 
semigofis, which is supposed to have taken place 
somewhere around 3000 h.c. In this holy book 
the state of death is considered not in material 
terms, as in the Egyptian religion, nor in lerms 
of a shadowy land of fcar^ as in Mcso|xjtamiaii* 
Like the Christian, the Hindu accepts death as 
a happy broadening of life. 

The Impnrtaiwf of Toga in CrM^ion. In 

the tw^enty'-sixth to the iwenty'-nmih \'erses of 
the fifth chapter of the Bkagaifad-Git&i the reader 
leams how to obtain complete identification 
^vilh the Supreme Deity, who is the great spirit 
of the ancient universe, as well as the spirit that 
dwells in all human hearts. The process de¬ 
scribed is a liimplc one and can be actually 
practiced, although most of ua arc too young 
and too active to achieve instant success with 
it. If one will lie quietly, stretched out, pre¬ 
ferably in the svecxls or some lonely place, with 
hands crossed upon one^s breast and with eye¬ 
lids half-dosed and w ill focus onc^s mind com¬ 
pletely upon some such thought as “Eternal 
life^^ or “God is truth and friendship,” it is 
possible actually to experience a complete ces¬ 
sation of bodily awareness. Such a state h 
similar in a tvay to the unconsciousness of the 
hypnotic state; but there is a fundamental dif¬ 
ference. In the exercise of the Hindu rite, the 
barrier bctw'een the conscious and unconscious, 
mind is broken dowm without the interposition 
of a second person. Also, the worshiper may, if 
he wishes, recall himself from the state of 
Nirvana. 

Ananda Cbomaraswamy, in his book Thf 
Dancr has made clear that every Orien¬ 

tal artist prepares himaelf for cieating a w'Ork 
of art by undergoing a process similar to the 
one just described. The Agrti Parana, another 
UpaRhhad, points out that craftsmanship, or the 
process of creating a work of the hands, catises 
a similar loss of sdf-consciousncss. The Hindus 
were the first to make a psychological analy^sLs 
of the phenomenon of craftsmanship. They dis¬ 


covered that the very action of allow'ing the 
hands to work upon some material often frees 
the mind to such an extent that it can no longer 
contra) the produetion of fantasy, and one 
thought develops quickly upon another without 
definite boundaries. 

The Hindu does not rest in these fantasy 
images, how^ever, but dei-'clops a more definite 
figure of some deity (Fig. 419), In order to 
portray a concrete image there must be a unity 
of consciousness about some definite thought, 
and this unity must be so intcn.se that the artist 
identifies himself closely with the object. When 
a Japanese artist wished to compose a very fine 
reprcseniauon of the crane, a bird of good 
omen, he is said to have stood all one night on 
one leg with the other puUed up, thus imitating 
the bird, so that the next morning he could 
truly represent the animaPs inner feelings. This 
slate of mental concentration, which is neces¬ 
sary if the artist is to lose himself completely in 
something other than himself, is called “yoga.” 

In the Agni Ftirana^ the obvious connection 
between the subconscious, or dream, life and 
the creation of artistic fantasy, is recognized 
in the foUe^wing passage: “After a ceremonial 
purification, titc Image maker must pray Ixifore 
beginning his work, ‘Oh, thou lord of all the 
gods, teach me in dreams how^ to carry out all 
the work 1 have in mind.’^ ” The Hindu as¬ 
sumes that the image maker has a well-ordered 
subconscious mind filled with unified pictures 
of the Deity, which express themselves in so¬ 
cially useful and natural forms. Modem psy¬ 
chologists teach that there exisus a type of 
mental phenomenon observable in C^ccidcntal 
minds that has heretofore gone unnoticed, or 
has been regarded with supfcrsiition. Under the 
genera) term “subconsciousness,” or “uncon¬ 
sciousness,” they have placed the large amount 
of any individual's sum total of recorded men¬ 
tal impressions not usually accessible to onc^s 
memory. Briefly, cv'cry' one of us is able to 
remember a certain amount of knowledge 
which is useful and directly connected with 
everyday needs. Actually, every one of las has 
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(Experienced many times as mneh as he can 
easily remember. This is the suhconscious. 

TAr Orirntaf Aritte^ CoTitnol oj ih£ EidHk Fac\ii- 
tits. The Hindu apparently early recognized 
and overcame the phenomenon cf the sul> 
conscious in his aesthetic creation and, con- 
temperaneous with Aristotle, developed a 
formula for creating art. 

The artist must after eerciricinial purifiration 
proceed to a sotltary place. There he is to perform 
ihc sev'eiifold office. Firsts he must invoke the hosts 
of Guddhas and Bodhisattvas (Buddhas who rc- 
niTjficd lo help m]mkind)j and otTcr lo [hem real or 
imaginarj’ flowers. Secondly, he must rcaJize m 
thought four infinite moods; rrierLdimess, eompHs- 
sj^nip^thy, and unpariiaLty^ llte third jxiint 
for the ardst is to mediERtr upon the emptiness or 
non-tKisience of all things, for “by the fire or the 
idea of the abyssj it Is said., there are destroyed be¬ 
yond recovery the five faotoTB of cgoconsciuiisnesa,”^ 

As a fourth step in hU procedure, the artist 
must invoke an image of the desired aspect of 
God by uttering a seed-word, or bija — a word 
that describes the particular vbtuc for which 
ihb aspect of the Deity is noted. Next, ihe 
artist should completely immerse himself in 
this idea of the divinity. He will then feel 
impelled to pronounce a formula, the Dkyana 
Aianiram^ vvhiclv will define the attributes of the 
divinity. As the final step, an image of the 
divinity will become vLiiblc, “like a reflection” 
or “as in a dream.” And this brilliant image is 
a model from which the artbt can draw. 

Leonardo da Vinci observ'cd that when he 
focused his eyes upon an irregular spot on a 
gray w^all or on the ceiling, images of battles or 
events of history would often appear and that 
he could copy them. 'iVc have noted in earlier 
chapters that apparently many primitives and 
some modems can reproduce very natural im¬ 
ages by means of the phenomenon known as 
eidedcism. It has been observed that many 
children can see such images. Probably the 
Oriental ariisi has simply perfected a technique 
for inducing eidetic images. Experiments have 


shown that related effects may be produced 
with the help of hypnosis. 

Chimse 

Th EthiioFei\gk\i! Aspeds of Ckintsi A 
study of Chinese culture demonstrates qualities 
vastly different from the religious expressions 
underlying Western thought. .Although the ori¬ 
gins of religion In China appear essentially the 
same as those m other primitive societies on the 
agricultural level, a philosophical attitude de¬ 
veloped which early made man, rather than 
anthropomorphic gods, the center of ethical 
life. The simple fetLahism associated %vith the 
propitiation of malcricent and benign spirits 
is, however, still retained in the Chinese religion 
as a kind of ceremonial obficr\'ance. 

The Chinese conceived no great sujx;rnatural 
creator particitlarly intcrcsicd in man,. Instead, 
rev'crsuig the order, the Chinese held that 
?an-Ku, the first man, created the world out of 
chaos with his adze. Chinese hunianism thus 
early proved itself practical and pragmatic. 
Essentially, each Chinese thought of himself as 
a sculptor, carving his own destiny from the 
ever-changing material of nature. The Chinese 
considered heaven, or T’icn, as a Ijeneficcnt 
power. The idea of heaven is also associated 
with the idea of greatness and with the charac¬ 
ter Jen, which meant humanity. The characters 
for all three ideas derived from the piciograph, 
^ standing for man on Shang-dynasiy oracle 
bones. 

The Chinese (Fig, 433) pictured God as a 
quiet, dclilKratc, ethical person, exercising his 
function as a highly moral ruler raised from the 
people because of his goodness. The most an¬ 
cient Chinese book, the Shu Kiing^ advises that 
“whoever is able to govern the people must be a 
man of moral perfection; w'hoever is jjfrfect in 
goodness is entitled to rulcrship.” The great 
reverence of the Chinese for the vmttcn word 
of wisdom appears In the Tih A7jt£, or Bunk of 


Changts, whose very origin is mythological, Con- 
Ax asua CookA-RASWaHV, 'rht DoTst Ssto, The Sunwise Turn, Inc., New Vork, 15'2'4. 
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fucius (551^-479) attempted to derive from this 
collection of odes its chief phUdsophlc im¬ 
port. Since the bcxik concerns itself with change 
and since change c^tists in all forms of life, we 
find the Chinese at the beginnings of tbelr 
philosophy paralleling the though L patterns of 
the contemporaneous pre-Socratic philoso¬ 
phers. TTic Chinese, however, differed from the 
Greeks in accepting the phenomenia of change 
as primary and almost unanimously rejecting 
the Parmenidean concept of a static being* 

Thi PTagTRufic Dualism aj Chines^ Philasttpl^. 
Since change is caused by the interplay of the 
male, or positive, heavenly principle yang, and 
the female, or negative, principle yin, we may 
detect a fundamental dualbm in all Chinese 
thought. From the first, the Chinese acknowh 
edged the dual aspect of existence in aif they 
conceived, and sought a balance between the 
two, their ’whole philosophy being that of 
propriety. 

From the signs for the two fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, an early emperor, Fu Jlsi, who is said to 
ha^XJ lived about I7fi6 h.c., derived eight com¬ 
binations symbolizing comprehensive natural 
phenomena or dements. By this time in the 
Shang dynasty many pictographs descriptive 
of real objects were in use. From a union of the 
signs representing the intangible forces and 
those representing tangible forms, eventually 
arose Chinese ealligraphy. The logical-minded 
Fu lisi arranged his combinations of the orig¬ 
inal two symbols in the following manner; 

Heaven (solely positive); == earth (solely 
negative). Water == is heaven enclosed by 
earth; fire earth enclosed by heaven. The 
river (vapor) is two yjarts heaven below earth 
^=; the mountain two pans earth under 
heaven; the wind ==*iwq parts heaven above 
earth: the thunder ==, fwo parts earth alxJii'e 
heaven. 

The interaction of these eight principles sym- 
lx>Ji;fes the strength and tenderness In all the 
phenomena of existence. The strong, masculine 
principle generates life; ilie weaker, feminine 
principle brings it to completion. With a pas¬ 


sion for explanation and order, the practical 
Chinese soon devised sixty-four signs, or tri- 
grams, coinpjounded from dtese eight. These 
symbols, the serv-ed as oracles to explain all 
human affairs. From the sixiy-four trigrams 
Confucius drew his analects, nr moral judg¬ 
ments. A practical ethical philosopher, Con¬ 
fucius had little interest in the transcendental 
elements and none in a possible life hereafter. 
^''How can we know" death,he queried, ^Svhen 
life is not yet understood?” It remained for 
another philosopher, T,ao-tzc, to find in the 
same source a monistic interpretation of life. 

77ie Ethical Tfochitigs of Confucius. I'he mind 
of Confucius^ clear and sane, cpitomizea the 
Chinese mentality, Confucius tells of his envn 
education: "At fifteen [ made up my mind to 
consecrate my life to stutEy. At thirty 1 sto«x3 
firm in my consecration. At forty 1 no longer 
doubted I was right* At fifty 1 begain to under¬ 
stand the divine laws. At sixty 1 never com¬ 
mitted any known wrong, and by seventy I was 
Sure that I could follow' my ow'n de.sircs and 
never do a wrong thing*” 

Confucius by no means avoided the imagina¬ 
tive side of life, however. Of teaching he wrote: 
"Memorizing without thought is labor lost; 
thought without a body of memorized material 
Is perilous,” He said further: I have pre¬ 

sented one corner of the subject and the pupil 
by himself cannot derive the other iltrcc, I 
shall not repeat my lesson.” And again; “All 
life is poetry in the beginning, manners in the 
center, and music ai the end.” Seeking prac¬ 
tical guidance for life, the followers of Confueitis 
stressed tw'O great ethical doctrines profoundly 
significant not only for an understanding of 
Chinese thought but also for a better under¬ 
standing of all human relationships. These two 
doctrines, the Jta and the have partic¬ 

ular slgniHeance in their relationship to our 
understanding of the greatest an. 

The first doctrine, that ofjenor fundamental 
human virtue, is part of the Tan or way of life. 
According to Confucius, the right vray lay in 
sympathy, or a feeling of human fellowships— 
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thai particular characteristic which differtn- 
tiates man from the animals. Wrote CjOnfucius, 
“A man vs'iih Jen, wishing to he happy^ would 
have others happy, wishing to succeed, would 
have others succeed.” To this philosopher every 
mature human hcan possessed Jen. The second 
principle, that of Cheng or sincerity, seems 
more egocentric. It arises from the ability of 
every person to be absolutely sincere witJi 
himself in his thinking. Tie-shi, a disciple of 
Confucius, wrote: “The superior man watches 
always over die self in his moments of solitude, 
. , , One who possesses CA^jt^ makes pcifcct 
not only himself but others. That which makes 
the self perfect is htiiuanity. That which makes 
others perfect is intelligence.” From die feeling 
of sincerity arises an awareness not only of one^s 
own moral integrity but also of the integrity 
and fitness of all other things. Integrity de¬ 
mands appropriateness within the self. Irj un- 
derstanding any great work of art, one cannot 
help being impressed by its sincerity, its in¬ 
tegration, and the appropriateness of all its 
parts. 

'Taoism and iht Philosophy of Lao~T^. The 
philosophy of Lao-tze stresses the static elis 
ment in the doctrine of yamg and yin. I*ao-tze 
held that a monistic world starts w'ith nameless 
matter. The Chinese concept of the Tao, or 
\Vay, though it has no demonstrable connec¬ 
tion with the Buddhist Way, is essentially the 
same. It is a losing of oaeself in this primordial 
life. By contemplation and by the cessation of 
all activity one may withdraw into cteraitl 
being. Chuang-tse, a follower of Lao-tze, de¬ 
rived a phenomenal world from this matter, 
but insisted on giving every person his innate 
freedom and his right to act and think as he 
might feel. This doctrine of individualism led 
eventually to an idealistie mysticism, ”Tlie Tao 
can be handed down by the teacher but may 
not be received by the student—w'hen you 
want to express it and communicate it to an¬ 


other it is lost.” Taoism had only a subtle, 
indirect effect upon the development of Chinese 
an. 

Chinest Buddhism, A second fruitful philosophy 
for aesthetic dev^clopmeiit eamc with the in^ 
iroduction of Buddhism into China between 
206 B.c. and a.d. 23, during the Han dynasty. 
The doctrines of Mahay ana Buddhism origi¬ 
nate in the book of The Con¬ 

templative Buddhistic life led to the foundation 
of monasteries which, like the European mon¬ 
asteries of the Middle Ages, came to be centers 
of culture. The Buddhist missionaries wrote: 

One cssentuil substance becomes the cold in 
Heav'tn, the water on earth, and the soul in man. 
One spirit becomes ihe heat in Heaven, fire upon 
earth, and the heart of man. 

Let my essence be merged in the essence nf all 
things, my spirit merged in ihc spirit of Heavtn and 
earth. Let my soul be joined vritb the communal 
jioul as one tree might be grafted on another and 
become a pan of it. To the wL&e there is one mind, 
one substance, one frason and all three are 

conceived in oneness. Ail things change but their 
nature remains the same. Tlic wijic know this unity^ 
nor arc they disturbed by outward signs.' 

The Importance of Meographk Charaeters in the 
Dfirlopmeni of Chinese Thought. Chinese wTiting 
carries wdih it pleasant, suggestive visual pat¬ 
terns W'bich call to mind ideas and pictures 
without any interpolation of sotind. ^Vestern 
man cannot think of the letters of the alphabet 
without sound associations. Chinese wTiting has 
a Twtifold origin: (1) its physioplastic, picto- 
graphic form, older than the beginnings of the 
Shang dynasty; (2) the Idcoplasttc arxange- 
raent of the irigrams develoijcd during the 
Shang dyna,tty. These two unite to form the 
modem Chinese characters (Fig* 403).“ 

The construction of Chinese literary' signs 
indicates the innate aestheticism of the people* 
Each of these signs is drawn wHih a flowing 


' D- T. Sirzvxi: A Brirf Hiitorj of Chintse Philosophy^ Arthur PmbKtlujn. Landon, t9l4. 

» An iiuinictivc chapter Ofl ChirKSSc writtn^r in The Birth ef CAitw, by Hcrrlec GInmer Greet, cUrilir* the 
thofoughly logical eonmucUon of Chinese characicR a4id their relatioru to the prehutodc pieiograph* 
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brush stroke, which can become hasty if the 
\4Titcr is simply inieresicd in a maiier’-of'fact 
record, or can be elaborated into what in the 
W«t is known as “naturalLsiic^^ painting. 


© ^ S #1 il 

n^EEi <3> ® 

^ SUN + C 

X A""", 

Fk. Evaluricm cf CHntjtc chiiractcra. {Brush 

zvork frf Dr. C- J. Wo.) 

Ferso-Moltammedan 

The religions of Persians and Moha mmedans, 
developed for the greater pan between the 2nd 
and 12th centuries of the Christian Era, had 
distinct influence upon the subject n^atter of 
the decorative styles carried from Mia Minor to 
India, Africa, and the shores of Spain. Since 
the older Persian forms underlie the later Mch 
hammed an religion, wc may consider them 
as definitive. 

.•lAffra-A/a^d, .VfjlAra, and the Gitds nj Light 
and Darkness, Zoroasicr, the almost mythical 
religious lawgiver of Persia, who lived around 
700 B.C., may have gathered the collccdon of 
exorcisms and sacrificLal hyittns that consiilule 
the ^eiul-Avesiaf the sacred book of Persia. This 
book, compiled about A.tJ. 230 from many 
documents during the Sassanian revival of Per¬ 
sian art, tells the stoiy* of a battle between 
Ahura-Mazda, a beneficent solar deity, and 
Ahriman, a destroying spirit of evil. ^Vith the 
final victory of Mazda, the Zoroastrians be¬ 
lieved that a virgin w^ould conceive a Messiah 
bv the spirit of the prophet Zoroaster. Through 
the Messiah the dead would be brought to life, 
the good blessed, and after a purifying destruc¬ 


tion of the world by fire, all souls would even¬ 
tually be redeemed. 

In the ,^ertd-Apesta^ another and older hght: 
god, Mithra, also appears. This deity inherits 
most of the attributes of Gilgameslt and Ea. He 
is shown slaying the Imll from whose blood all 
living creatures arc born. Like Christianity, 
Miihraism had Its baptLsmal rites and i ts com¬ 
munion, with consecrated bread and w'int. It 
enjoined celibacy upon its votaries, both male 
and female. The symlMls connected with Mith- 
raism—the serpent of earth, the vase of w^atcr, 
and particularly the lion, syiubolic of the sacred 
fire—Supply motives for much of Iranian and 
Mohammedan art. The Havarenah landscape, 
which usually includes the vine, the va.se, and 
the Uon, as on the Mschatta fa^g^ade (Fig. 294, 
Chap. XI), furnishes a symbol of paradise, and 
appears many times in Persian decoration. Sig¬ 
nificant is the fact that most of the decorative 
sculpture and the arrangement of architectural 
details in building stress the element of con¬ 
trast between the dark and the light, probably 
symbolic of the fundamental struggle between 
the two forces underlying Zoroastrianism and 
Mohammedan Lsm. 

The Prehistoric Origixis of Asiatic 
Design 

The same original three sources of design 
studied in connection w'iih the primitive begin¬ 
nings of the OccidcniaJ cultures underlie all 
the designs of India and China. Technomor- 
phic patiems arise with the earliest pottery 
and basket w^eaving. Physlo]>Iasiic, ^toomor- 
phic, and phylomorphie motives alround. Ml 
arc stylized into abstract curvilinear design 
wherever the influence of the Scytho-Cim- 
merian invaders dominates. 

The Beginnings ^ Ahtraclion. ITic earliest 
Indian carvings on seals at Mohenjo-Daro in 
northeastern India inelude very realistic repre- 
sentatioru of elephants and rhinoccri. The ear¬ 
liest Chinese clay figures of animals are likewise 
strictly physioplastie (Fig. 404fl:). 
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Fio. 404. a, Seal, Mohrnjo>Daro, wth thrrr-faced god, seated on low Asiatic throne; note naturalistic animals; this 
deity probably a prototype of Brahma; b, engraved figure of elephant, Kalsi; r, elephant seal, Shang dynasty 
(collection of F. C. Liu); d, cloud design or interwoven dragons, Cl^ dynasty (British Museum); compare with e, 
Hg- 5964, Chap. XIX; e, T’ao-T’ich mask with feathered headdress, human and animal crest and fleur-de-lis, 
late Chou dynasty (collection of C. L. Ruthcrston);y, X’ao-T’ich mask, bronze pot, Chou dynasty (Freer Collec¬ 
tion); compare with Fig. 5964, Chap. XIX; g, jade dragon, Clhou or Shwg dynasty (Museum of Natural History, 
New York). 


In one of the sacred caves of KaLsi, India, an 
elephant (Fig. 404A), symbol ot the merciful 
Buddha, accompanied by the words “the most 
perfect white elephant,” shows the first signif¬ 
icant advance away from a purely physioplastic 
conception such as might have been found on 
the paleolithic cavern walb of Altamira (Fig. 
23, Chap. II) and the seals of Mohenjo-Daro 
(Fig. 98, Chap. V). Thb difference ap}>ears in 
superior arrangement of the lines in tusks, tail, 
ear, and head. Cursorily examined, they seem 
purely representational; on closer inspection, 
they give evidence of a quality of line that 
permeates all matiire Asiatic art. The vitality 
of the elephant has been represented not by 
a mo\'emcnt of the limbs particularly, but by 
flowing lines that seem to work together in a 
less dynamic interweave. 

'Fhe same tendency toward abstract linear 
representation appears in a Shang-dynasty 
seal. Thb seal, shaped like an elephant’s head, 
has had the various bodily attributes removed 


from their proper positions and used as parts of 
a decorative design arranged on the head. The 
head, for example, lacks the trunk, but the 
lines of the trunk appear in the drawing of 
the ear. Stor>' content or idea, as well as use 
values, have here Ijeen subordinated to formal 
aesthetic values. The facility with which the 
Oriental can abstract decorative lines from 
any physical ap|)carance and make them a|>- 
pear plausible in some new, unrealbtic arrange¬ 
ment connotes a high degree of aesthetic abil¬ 
ity. This skill arbes in an eagerness to play with 
areas, lines, and fonns for the pure joy of 
arrangement. 

ScythihCimmerian Patinns. A third element, 
directly traceable to the Scytho-Cimmerian 
migrations during the Shang and Chou dy¬ 
nasties from 1766 to 255 b.c., unites physio¬ 
plastic art forms with abstract, pla>’ful design. 
\\ ith the introduction of bronze casting by the 
lost wax method appeared fortuitous cfoud pat¬ 
terns, such as those earlier dev-eloped in the 
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most ancient Mesopotamian art^ combined with 
Cretan spirals and the animaJ interweave, A 
comparbon of the Chinese examples with those 


Fio+ 405^—iij bronze vesoE type, Chou dynaaty, 

unilirtft of Scythian and Indo-Chinese tirigin, 

height about 1 foot (Cemutchi Parti)^ 

A* fikndle front bronsfe ketUe of Ho type, Chou dynasty; 
tKJic sii tiilarity to Viking ship carving*; c, gold beast aif 
Kalrnim. (A/trr Der A'wat drt 

O'fjtfnMMrf.) 

of earlier cultures will make clear this develnp- 
ment (Fig, AOAtf). 

The childlike intricacy of animal forms often 
creates the ilkision of restless motion^, as tan be 
seen in the lUtle sword pomnicJ. Tltis design 
includes four masks, one rising above another, 
with a suggestion of a feathered headdress on 
each side. At four places on this simple axis 
appear grotesque faces, each in combination 
with dismemlicrcd parts of animal heads. The 
complicated headdress of a ceremonial mask 
probably in.spircd this creation, 'Fhe same de¬ 
sign, greatly enlarged, appears over the por¬ 
tals of Indo-Chinese, Malayan, and Central 
American lemplcs, as ivcU as on the stelae in 
ancient Mayan cities fFig. 404e)* 

An all-over pattern of this type, made slightly 
in ore realistic, can be studied on a pre-Han 
vessel called {Fig. 405). This bronze pot has 
the head and limbs of a jaguar or a Hon, col¬ 
lapsed into one body and combined at the rear 
with an elephant mask, whoise stylized trunk 
serv^cs a/the third foot. The surface of the body 
carries a multitude of small dragons, lizards, 


and other animal heads. All the spaces be¬ 
tween have been filled with spirals representing 
clouds and thunder sv’mbob. One of these de¬ 
signs, particularly interesting to students of 
American Indian lore, beans an elephants head 
with a plumed headdress. Similar feathered 
serjwnis, as they are called, form the chief 
motifs in Mayan architect ural decoration. 

The rich demoniac fantas)' of the primitive 
Scytlio-Chinesc workmen here presents some¬ 
thing comparable to the Egyptian Palette of 
Narmen In the Occidental piece the human 
representation dominated. Here the human 
element is present, but in a not ca.<ily discerni¬ 
ble furtn. The o|>cn mouth of the great front 
jaguar encircles a frightened human face that 
seems to peer out of the jaws of the monster. 
Significant is the fact that here the natural 
animal world has engulfed man without de¬ 
stroying him. 

The matirrc arts of all Asia grow from the 
three types studied here—the realistic, the ab¬ 
stract, and the cloud interweave, which wc 
have called the **cnergccic.'* Regardless of the 
type of pattern used, the Oriental arranges it in 
occult balance. In mature Oriental art primi- 
m-e space filling Ijecoiues an intricate arrange¬ 
ment of parts rehned to a point at w'hich it is 
intellectually provocative. 

The abstraction and fineness seen in the 
earliest pottery' of the Shang period develop 
further in connection with other utensils in 
bronze, ivory, and w'ood. The gold beasts of 
Ralcrmcs, which figure in the discussion of the 
Clcltic arts (Fig. 405c), and the bronzes from the 
Ordofi icrriiury in China (Fig. 405^) show sim¬ 
ilarities betw'een pre-Romanesque European 
art and that of China. In theOrdos brionze.s ilie 
degree of absuraetton is so great that the animal 
form has Completely disappeared, although it Is 
stiil Suggested by the vigor of the lines and the 
strong contrast of light and shade made by the 
sharply cut intersections of planes and curved 
surfaces. From these bronzes to the W'ork of 
20th-century futurist and cubist sculptors is but 
a step. 
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Fiq, 4J36.—fl, entrance of ligcr cavr icmplc, Cuctackp soulhfrtt Imlidp prchMlaric; tmtr^nct of cave Icmplc, 
Saluvftn. Kuppaji,. semtbent India^ prehisiDiic (a/ur Ftrgujfon, /fistoFr of Indiita AtehiUititre, VoL l)t coniparc wi[h 
Fig. 598, Chap, XIX. 


Indian Architecture 

Within the dim coolness of hts cave I Ike tem¬ 
ples, the Indian loses himself Ln contemplation 
of the Deityj gaining that inner stability so 
desired by the mystical mind. One branch of 
the temple architecture of India derives from 
the cave; another, from the memorial tumulus 
and the Meolithic stone circlej but many of the 
constructive features must have come from long 
e.'tperiencc in wooden building. 

From massive stone mountain waUs the I n- 
dian carv'Cs his building, so that it remains 
alwa^>s part of the earth. Fven in the [r«:- 
standtng temple structures carved down into 
[he stone. In which appear traces of various 
types of wooden architecture introduced into 
India by successive invasious, the spectator can 
ne%'er entirely drop the feeling that this struc¬ 
ture was not fabricated but grew' as an expres¬ 
sion of the Creator carving his own dwelling 
through the hands of man. 

T'hf Pr^fiistiPTjc Rock-att Templts of Souifurn 
Ittdia. The definitive quality of Oriental thought 
that differentiates it from that of the human- 
tstic Occident lies, as we have seen, in its 
emphasis on the persistence of the spirit 
through many transformations, a belief crystal¬ 
lized in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. All Indian building represcriEs an at¬ 


tempt to create a structure in w'hich the soul 
may change from one form to another. 

Among the earliest and most obvious exam¬ 
ples of this conception of the temple as the 
entrance to another life, we may observe the 
twxj cave temples of Cuttack and .SaJuvan Kup- 
pan found not far from Madras in .southem 
India (Fig. 406a and A), At the eavc temple 
of Cuttack the worshiper must enter the sub¬ 
terranean animal world of the spirit through 
tw'o monstrous jaws. In the ca,sc of the temple 
at Saluvan K-uppan, the introduction of carved 
pillars with figures suggestive of totemistic 
wooden origirLs modilics the original opening, 
here surrounded by a row of dragon hcad.s. 
Comparing this temple entrance with the 
Romanesque |>orta] of Moissac with its many 
grotesque heads and beasts, or ^viih the lion 
porches of various Romanesque churches, one 
may see [he proljable origin of that Oriental 
influence which traveled wcstw’ard w'lth the 
doctrines of Mani to LnHuence artists in Europe 
a thousand years later. In the Saluvan Kuppan 
temple the a.ssociation with forbidding jaw's 
and demons w'as not altogether unpleasant to 
the primitive mind,, since the totemkde figures 
of the central portal suggested man’s control 
o^-cr the terrifying forms of animal cxisiencc, 
Tftf PTfmitivt Tumulus Grat/is und ikr Buddhistic 
StupaSr The second basic element contributinig 
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to the formation of Indian archUcciural slyle 
was the rttemion in the stupa, or shrine grave, 
of the original lumulns and stone circle. King 
Asoka opened the tumulus of Cjautama Buddha 


[n the course of a thousand years the simple 
plan of the ceremonial stupa with its surround¬ 
ing avails developed Into the great temple com¬ 
plexes of Angkor Wat and j\jigkor Thoui in 


I- JC. ‘407.“Teinf)ilc st Angkar Wat, French J ndo-China, 12th century. {Cvwit^ aj 


and distributed parts of the body and personal 
iK-longings of the sage over India and Ceylon. 
Tliese fragments were enshrined in a large 
number of ceremonial tumuli. The stupas 
ai Barhut and Sanchi, prrha|>5 the two best 
knowm early examples (Fig, 415)^ look like 
great inverted bowls or American Indian 
mounri-s- ITie siupas as they enlarged, absorbed 
some of the attributes of Mesopotamian pyxa- 
mid temples, ,Soon ramps vverc so arranged 
dial priests might ascend to the summits for 
purposes of worship. Great carvxd ceremonial 
stone fences arotind them retained some of the 
attributes of the neolithic ceremonial stone 
circle, particularly the great iriliihons, or gate¬ 
ways. .As we shall secj the jjortals at Stinchi 
developed an unarchilee tonic, highly decora¬ 
tive dharaetcr. 


Java (Fig. 407). Ihesc edifices mark the cul¬ 
mination of the stupa style. With ihc growth of 
the pyramid came a further development of the 
gateway, which alJi^t>rlH^d its high comb from 
northern Indian origins. Corner towers, per- 
haiJS of Chinese origin, were added also. 

Thf Buddhisiic Visiibitle Tempifs at Karii. At 
the close of the 1st century a.t:., the tomb 
temple had devclo]>cd into a set form, with an 
interior suggestive of buildings arising among 
the wandering Scytitian and C^lio-Gcmianic 
peoples. The interior of the Chaitya, or vestihulc 
temple, at Karli, ihustrates this type. Passing 
through a porch with a rose window' not unlike 
those of later Gothic cathedrals, one enters a 
long nave terminated by an apse, which en¬ 
closes a small shrine. Side aisles, continuing be¬ 
hind this apse, form an ambulator)' like those 
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of later Gothic btiildingK. No simple atruciural 
pillars adorn ihc nave, instead^ hca\’y polyg¬ 
onal columns^ like ihe frccsianding columnfi 
erected in honor of Buddha by A.«)kaj line the 


serve to decorate the two pillars of the porch. 
While Ihc entrance thus retains the general 
appearance of the cave, in the temple as a 
whole we recognise many details brought by 



f[G. 408.—Karli eavc t™plc, gcn«ral %icw of interior. Lcnyili 125 fret, width 46 feet, heteht 46 free. The dag^^bii 
is suntkouiitcd by a WOOdeti umbrclki about 300 b.c^ (Eivtng Galtmitirff 


aides. These columns terminate in the heavy, 
unfunctional bell capitals Suggested by the ear¬ 
liest Jain phallic capitals. Above the capitals 
sacred elephants appear driven by yakshas and 
yafcshis, in the guise of mahouis. The false 
wooden ceiling depending from the top of the 
eavc bears no relation to the columns, appear¬ 
ing to float in the air. The origins of such a 
ceiling probably lie in the structure of Scythian 
tents (Fig. 400). 

j\fest>pt>tamian Jnfiiimct and thi Dfvtlopmtni of 
thf Combtd TfmpU. At Mamallapuram near 
Madras in southern India, a number of tem-^ 
pies were built in the 7th century' of the ChHs- 
lian Era. One of these, the Ganesa Kaiha, cut 
from a single rockj marks a step away from the 
subterranean cave form (Fig. 409}+ The ani¬ 
mals retained as guardian genii at the entrance 


the Scythian invaders to India from the \Vest. 
Ttie general shape of the strittiure is a pyramid, 
resembling the ^iggurat, A long hall, similar 
to the halls of the Scythian and Celto-Ger- 
manic folk or the Huns, dcscrilxtl in Chap. 
Xll, crowns the top level of the pyramid. 1’hc 
shape of this hall, with its pointed, arched 
roof, is reminiscent of the cave tomb near 
Pinara (Fig. 147, Chap. VI}, In the history of 
Indian architecture one may find this pyram¬ 
idal form taking on an ever-increasing mim^ 
her of stories, the sides becoming steeper, until 
a domed temple form eventually results, 

l^hf Dfte^hpTTt^rit of the PyTomid Tfmfdf. In 
north Western India, at Candhara, where the 
Greek influence dominated in the first tlire*. 
centuries of the Christian F..ra, many of the 
temples follow'cd the plan of the Greek temple 
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in drtf/jj with columns and sculpture of dii- 
lincdy classicaJ ongin. 

In TurLcstan the broad temple of the hilani 
type placed cm top of a pyramid and ap- 



Fpcj. 409.—The Gajieu Ratha, Nfajnailapuramt near 
Madras, sttiiihem India, A.D. Note lion ca]- 

nmrvs in this audicnCC-ha|i temple, cut from a Ein^te 
rock^ j1*n high combed roof. 

preached by a ccremoniaLl stairway (Fig* 410). 
This combination of temple and pyramid had 
great significance in Indian architecture. It 
added to the ceremonial importance of the 
stupa building and led to the creation of the 
great complex pyramid temples at Angkor 
Wat and in I ndo-GhLna. 

At Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, between 161 
and 137 the inhabitants erected the Ruan- 

walll Dagoba, a stupa in p>Tamidal form 
mounted upon three stepped platforms. The 
first of these platforms rests upon a frieze of 
elephants, whose trunks project at the corners. 
The end pillars on each side of the flight of 
steps! leading to the altar on top have side rail¬ 
ings in the shape of the great serpentj Kaga. In 
Cambfxiia this many-headed serpent eventually 
came to ha^'e a head terminating in an ele¬ 


phant's trunk (Fig. 411), after which it was 
known as the Makhara. The Makhara united 
with the winged dragons later seen under the 
feet of dre yatshina at Barhut. This subject ap¬ 
pears in most of the great temples built in 
pyTamidal shape, along with portals decorated 
ivith the open mouth from the ancient eaves* 

In the Malayan Islands, the pyTamidal stupa, 
with its ceremonial steps, developed further 
between the 1st and 7ih centuries, Everitually, 
the type of building found at MamaJlapuram 
was placed on top of a ziggurat. This structure 
became the center of a cruciform plan with 
four ceremonial gateways, a great outer wall, 
and many smaller stupas. Thus, in Indian archi¬ 
tecture, one may see the cave temple modified 
into the hilani type, which eventually was 
placed upon the pyramid. The most primitive 
forma of this Structure, dated alxiut 2500 b.c., 
appear in Mohenjo-Daro* 

The final stage in the development of the 
great pyramidal temples took place in Cam¬ 
bodia, Ceylon, and Indo-China lx; tween the 
iJih and the 12th century. At Angkor, Cam- 
i>odia 3 the temple called thcBaksel Chamkrong 
bt a four-storied, stepped pyramid approached 
by a balustradcd flight of stef>s. It has a high- 
combed roof alxive a single quadrate cclln The 
steps of the pyramid arc so delicately designed 
that each higher step is not only smaller in 
width than the one below it but also in height* 
This gives the illusion of perspective that makes 
the temple appear higher than it actually bt. 
Such refinement shows a high degree of aes¬ 
thetic sensibility. The temples at Angkor Wat 
and at Ekiro Budur in Java combine all the 
peculiarities noticed in the previous structures. 
In each case the entire structure is planned as a 
square pyramid, with steps, ceremonial gate¬ 
ways, and, in the case of Boro Budur, with a 
number of stupas around the tW'O top sets of 
steps (Figs. 407 and 410c)* 

The dispersion of these temples from their 
center on the Malay PcninsuLa may be traced 
far out into the Pacific Ocean. The similarities 
between them and the Central American pyTa- 
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Mo. 410.—o, AiisyriHn ^tggurat 
3rxl Century to 3rd 
.hnurr, 9lh to t2Lh ccntLiry a.q. (?) 

300 (id/iFrr r Xfaj/an Arrhiterture}. 


IguratJ 6 , Sitddh^t pyraiuid Ccmple with ramp, AraTam, uparKomul, CElincscTurlfeatail, 
century A. ™ U f, pyramid temple, BaJtsci Chamkrong, Angkor early 

iiry A Q. (?) {nHiT d, grral icmpk 2, Tikal, Guaicmala, Cirly Mayan about 


mid temples are so s[rifcing that one is tcmjjted 
to suggest direct influences.^ 

The Aesthetic Sigmficanci oj the Trnvrr-ttmple 
Form. The great ceremonial gateways of the 
p)Tamid temples gradually evolved into .sictp 
coirti'eirs covered ’v^ith a rich tracery' of sculpture, 
like the gopuram at Madura (Fig. 412). An¬ 
other freestanding form, the sikhara, like the 
Lingaraja Bhuvantsv-ara (Fig. 413), probably 
built about ! 150, shows the final development 
of the tower. Here the compaciness of grouping 
on the tndiv'iduaJ parts denotes a keen aware¬ 
ness of architectonic functional form combined 
Vhith fine decorative feeling. I'hc dominant 
motif of the central mass derives from a bud 
form. Unlike the Gothic building, this docs not 
express sky-flung, tense, dynamic forcesj but a 
natural, persistent floral gro^vth from the soil. 
The deep-cut vertical lines strengthen the com¬ 
position, and the supernumerary' side masses 
lend to the feeling of perpendicularity. These 
fuse with the central mass because of the lightly 


Cut Konzontal lines that bind the compojiition 
together. 

1 he sculpture has been confined to the lower 
story. Each group, displayed in a separate 
frame or niche, seems enshrined. Contrasting 
this sikhara with the gopuram at Madura, 
find that the former building seems more bar¬ 
baric because the sculpture has been distributed 
over the entire surface, w'khom regard fur posi¬ 
tion. Refinement always means appropriate¬ 
ness. Much of Indian art, because of the very 
profusion of its detail, gives the Westerner the 
impression of barbarity. 

Indian Sculpture 

In connection with our discussion of the 
underlying characteristics of Indian sculpture, 
we have already seen in the figure of the pre- 
Maury'an yaksha (Fig, 402) the obvious carthi- 
ncss of the early physioplastic represen tat ions. 
Almost all Indian sculpture Is associated in one 


The follorHing attributes char^Mcrizc both the .Atlatic icd the AtoericBJi temples, (l) The pyramid tarried a 
cempit of ihe hUani ty^ \yiih iwo colunmi in a/tlis. (1} THU Crowning CcUa u usually roofed with a corbeled 
arch and has a high comb. (3) The ceremonial stairway leadmff o> the top in most cases is flanked with balui- 
tc« ending in drclcs, which, in both South America and .\sia, come to have long, curved, elephantine trunlu 
feathered combs. {4) To enter such a temple, one musi pass through the jaws of the flrotesque 
ncad. The aupporting co^umni of the ceLta in many cases Eiavc been carved to represent serpenti. 

From luch abundance gf evidence onc fcclj itvclmcd to predict that thorough arohaeolo«dcal Snvtsuraiitm may 
fciTW day demonstrate connections between eastern India and Central America during the first four centuries 
Of die Christian Era. The presence in Melanesia of ambitioui migratory' peoples and their possession gf lartfe 
weU-^ii sailing ships capable of cnossinE the Pacilk point to the ptHdbility of a long period of colonLratlori' 
which may account for the many similiiritics between Cjentral American and Indian art. 
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Way c?r another with ihe memorial Buddhistic 
shrines, stupas^ or wkh temples. Ft is archi¬ 
tectural sculpture without bcins; archliectonic. 


phallic nature-god is shawm trampling on a 
dwarf that has practically the same tharaecer- 
istics as the Phoentetao dwarf god^ Bcs. Next 


Fio. 412.—Th<! wuih j^piiram at Madura, i'6i23, 
Chola dynasty, height about I20 fetL (CW/rj^ ^ 
Meife^aliian .Afuirura 

to the yaksha on another side of the column 
stands his consort, the yakshi (Fig. 414), a 
dr>'ad w'ho dances around a tree upon a winged 
griffin. Both of these deities have turbans, and 
the yakshi wears her hair in long braids. Above 
the yak-sha appears the open lotus, or sun stone 
(a rosette), next to an Eg>^ptian form of loru.s* 
The yaksha, as represented, seems restless and 
disconnected. The pose of the yabhi unites her 
with the static tree, iivhcuse branches seem to 
partake of the same quality as her Mmbs, Her 
flesh forms are full, and the outlines her 
figure, like the lines of the tree, appear to flow 
into one another. Thus this column from Ear- 
hut, with its twm representations, suggests a 
pychological and philosophical background es¬ 
sentially balanced. The yaksha, representing 


Thd Viltjiism m Takihas and Vakshis. From 
the railing of the stupa at Biirhut comes the 
figure of an aboriginal deity or nature spiKt, 
ihe vaksha (Fig. 414), Here the prehistoric 


Fjo. 411-—Miiny-hradcd serpent wilb e^phaut^s 
trunks, the Makhnra, Cambodian temple bahislradc, 
Kluuer, about a.d. 1000. S^ndiioiie, beig^ht ^^4 ineiies, 
width 29 inches, length 41 inches. (Giur^ b/ Tidfdo 
iXltUtHtn p/ ArtJ) 
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the active masculine principle in nature^ dances 
upon the of the undcrvF'orld, Tlie yak- 

shi, representing the feminine vcgciauvc ciUtj 


the life of Buddha. From the elephants on eath 
side, trees, representing the sacred Bo Tftsc, 
grow xip to make connectiuii with the UiiteK 


Fie. 413, — Lingaraja Bhuvnnes^'Ara lempk, 9[h 
to 13lh CciUury^ (Ccur ^ AtetropoUfaa JilMstum of 

dances upon a winged, goat^headed grifHn, 
which represents the unregulated vital elements 
of masculine power. In this early production of 
the Indian sculptor's art, one finds the uvo 
chief life principles carrying equal weight. 

A Sculpiur£d Gateintiy ai Sanchi. The sculptured 
portal of the great stupa at Sanchi (Fig. 41S) 
was erected in its present form under the 
patronage of Andhra kings, probably lie tween 
70 and 50 b.c. The four portals of the stupa dis¬ 
play reliefs showing animals, ifynrhobi, guardian 
yakshas and yak-shli, and historical scenes from 
the Buddha’s life. The dreamlike fantasy of the 
artist led him to unite the many pans of the 
portal in a rather haphaitard and primitive 
way. The general character of the carsdng .sug¬ 
gests prehistoric wooden prototypes. The lower 
pillars of the portal rc.semblc those at Barhut 
(Fig, 414), but like other pillars set up by 
;\soka, these have capitals topped by four 
elephants. Above them the lintel structure rises 
in three pictorial stories, decorated with scenes 
of worship at the stupa and with episodes from 


Fio. 414.—Kubera yakitu, front, and Chanda ysUhi, 
fide, rclirfi on tHtlar rmin Htnne fcncit of sEupa, Barhut, 
■c, 200 B.t, (CWfrJF of Fergg Af(trrt*«j. ) 

Closer inspection discloses that the trees form a 
central plant motif connecting all the archi- 
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tcctural sc-aiTolding. In dicir branches appear 
exquisite figures of yak&his {Fig. 415^). 

Gr^rk Injbames I’n ,\'Gfthrm Iftdia. Between the 
latter half of the 1st century and the end of the 



f’la. 415fl.— NorLhrjm gateway, girc.it Kupa^ Safirhi^ 
tmclditr (if 1(1 Century ii.c, (Cour//:.^ aj India U^r.) 


3itl, the sculptors of the great mnnasit^ties of 
Taxila and the Gandhara provinces on the 
nordiwest frontier of India, produced many 
figures in which Greek influences are readily 
apparent. The tiny relief from the Cleveland 
Museum (Fig. 4l6(j) shows clearly the influence 
of models brought from the West. The very 
obvious realistic posture of these little cele¬ 
brants, with their wdne skinSj palms, cups, and 
drums, indicates a classical origin. Only the 
connective rhythm of the entire frieze, so dif¬ 
ferent from the rhythm in. a Greek frieze, shows 
wc arc here on, Indian soil. 

The first steps away from the purely Greek 
influence in Indian sculpture may be found in a 
number of stucco heads, many of which are 
now In various American museums. The little 
head from the Boston Museum (Fig. 417), 
carv'cd several centurica later, seems astonish¬ 
ing. One is tempted to a.sk whether crusaders 
returning from the Far East may not have seen 


these Indian figures. Tlic sculptors of the Tarim 
Valley did not attempt to imitate nature. The 
lines and planes of the faces arc stylized, and 
yet enough of the natural forms persist so that, 



Flc. Dct^ii of Fig. 41Sd. V^kshini or diy^. 

{GwrU^ nj Fftgg MuffN/n.) 


as in the case of the archaic polio head (Fig. 
138), feel ourselves in the presence of eternal 
youth. The sculptor achieved this erhp fresh¬ 
ness hy carv'ing the eye sockets on a delicate 
line connecting the brows^ with the ridge of 
the nuse. I he conventionalized eyes, properly 
placed, do not bulge from their sockets as did 
the earlier, archaic Greek eyes. Consequendy, 
there remains no impression of fear* 

From heads of this type to the stucco heads 
of Buddha that later developed in Gandhara 
during the 4xh and 5th centuries is but a step* 
Western scholars have delighted in pointing 
to the fact that this Hellenic influence was 
necessary before the Indians could create a 
significant] humane statue of the enlightened 
Buddha. It is ime that the prehistoric Indian 
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sculpiurc lacks the vitality of these pieces; but, 
as Coomarasvh'amy has pointed out, admjltini^ 
that some Buddhist figures in Candhara arc 
adaptations of Western types, still the corn- 



Fic. —BuddilH, GajidliHra, slonr, tgt (p 2nd 

ccjlltify, qf .dri Musfjm.'i 


pleted figure of the Buddha (Fig. shovir ’5 

attitudes and symbols foreign to Greek art. 
The Buddha regularly apiwars seated upon the 
lotus. His attitude, with his legs crossed, is not 
Greek. .-Vs a yogi, seated in contemplation, 
gazing upon the end of his nose, he has a cer¬ 
tain inner vision, likewise not associated with 
Greek art. After Gandhara, whatever the 
causes, a new Indian Buddhistic art developed, 
wlilch probably united attributes from both 
Indian and classic styles (Fig. 41S). 

Thi Buddhiitic Rflief oj Dtog^k, No direct 
representations of the Buddha were carved in 
India during the 1st century' b.c. The Bo Tree, 


symljol of the Buddha^s place of enlightenment, 
the footprints of the sage, and his representa- 
iion as an elephant, do appear upon the stupas. 
After the beginnings of the Gandhara style, 



Flc. 416fi.—Baci^haiialian relict, Swai valley, India, 
Ofcco-Buddhiit style nf Gandhaia. a.d, IOO. Cray 
BchUt, width about 20 inches. Note nuxlilled Coruithian 
ccdurofl and Greek vase formn. dttftftnd 

Mtiseum qf Art.) ^ 

during the 2nd century, one figure of the Bud¬ 
dha seated upon a throne with his hand upraised 
Ln blessing decorates a stupa at Amaravaii. 
At the temple of fJeogerh, built about 500, 
a representation of the Buddha as the elephant 
king rescued from his enemies by \Mshnu affords 
another example, most significant for our 
know'ledj^c of the Indian’s artistic fantasy. This 
relief panel, framed by lintels of sweeping floral 
forms, shows the elephant king chained to the 
ground. V^'ishnu, as the dragon king, ap^Kars 
w'ith the many-hcaded serpent, Naga, behind 
the Buddha. This image, in lum, resembles a 
smaller one in the low'cr right part of the panel, 
w'hich arises from the ground near the growing 
lotu-s. flower. The Juxtaposition of these two 
figures .seems to indicate titat the smaller figure 
may expand in power, -Mxivc the two forms 
Vishnu apj>ear5 a third lime, his many arms 
holding the symbols of his sovereignty, 

Danciti^ Sii'a Brahtnanicai Art. The Indian 
mind thinks in caste levels. The highest rrli- 
gious concepts of Indian thought lay in the 
system knowm as Mahayana Buddhism. Brail- 
manism, a more practical religion, ba.^d upon 
an acceptance of the dualistic principle, while 
less hutnanlstie in character^ perhaps had equal 
intellectual appeal. The great mass of Indiana, 
supers! itiously worshiping the male principle, 
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Fic* 417 —StuciM bead, Taib Kmigan, Turkestan, 4ih tentury a.d. Hdght about 7 intha. {Cewtt^ ^ 

Stuuum o/ Pint Ajtj.'i 
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found in the temples of Si%‘a two types of image: 
(1) a static, phallic menhir—the dhruva^ or 
immovable icon; and (2) a manifestation of 
Siva as Nataraja. The 14ih-ceniur>' figure of 



Fio. 418.—Buddha at the elephant king freed by 
Vishnu, stone relief, temple at Deogerh, c. 500 a.d. 
Height about 5 fecU {After U', Cohn, InJisthe PiastH.) 

Nataraja (Fig. 420) represents cosmic activity 
{Pancakrtya)^ or the five actions of Siva, danc¬ 
ing upon the dwarf of indolence. Siva carries in 
his right hand a dmm, indicating the rhythm of 
creation, and in his left, its fire. One of his 
forward hands expresses involution; the other, 
continuance of the dance. All the motions 
of the body, which once moved within a cir¬ 
cle of flame, suggest the completely integrated 
personality, that superior being capable of over¬ 
coming all inertia. Here is a magnificent con¬ 
ception of the absolute in its active aspect. 

Seen through W'estem eyes, this four-armed 
figure may at first app)ear grotesque, for the 
Westerner has become accustomed to think in 
terms of a physical body. I lere is a thought ex¬ 
pressed with the help of bodily symbols. Studied 


as a pattern of dancing limbs and exquisitely 
modeled Ixxly forms delicately balanced, it 
becomes an object of tltc greatest aesthetic 
enjoyment. 



Fio. 419.— Female figure of Kali, India, 14th century. 
Bronze, height 16^^ inches. {Coterte^ tf WMiam RoekhUl 
Stlstm Gtdlery tf Art.) 


The Geometridsm in the Figure of Kali. Any 
religion that has as one of its tenets the nega¬ 
tion of the world eventually produces among 
its votaries exercises of |5cnancc and asceticism. 
Both Buddhism and Brahmanism, stressing the 
retreat from the difficulties of a physical human 
existence, produced men and women who, in 
their search for yoga, or the higher wisdom, 
mortified the flesh. The goddess Kali, repre- 
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Fio. 420.— Danriuj Siva. India, Uih ceaiury. Rrocae, beight incbo, {CmirU^ c/ tViHi^an Rt^khiil Mls«t 

Coiiny «f ArlJ) 
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sen ted in Fig. 419, symbolizes this ideal of 
spirituality'. 

Seated upon the lotus throne of birth^ the 
goddess dances with her hands alone* The poai- 


Indian Painting 

7Ae Wall Fointings of Ajanta^ Indian painting 
may best be studied in the cavern temple at 



FlO. 421 Padmspnni »nd Kis wife, Ajanta, frcseci^ 6th Td 7lh cenuiry. {Courtr^ <ff h/tim Rat/ufoys.) 


tiun of her legs suggests a gentle rocking mudon 
generated in the lower torso. The archaic, 
primitive face, with its sharply cut features 
and the geometric fronialiiy of the ahouldecs, 
contrasts with the gentler curbed forms of the 
lower body* In this relationship of the upper, 
geometric, Intellectual faculties to the lower, 
emotional responses, we have the meaning of 
the piece* Thought of as an abstraction, it may 
appeal as design. l*ookcd upon through West¬ 
ern eyes oriented toward a humanistic point 
of view, it may call up feelings of disgust. 
*^cstheLicalIy, it ranks X'Cry high in formal and 
associational values* Many sculptors of the 
20ih century, such as Epstein and Brancusi, 
stand closer in point of view to the man who 
cast the figure of Kali than they do to Phidias* 


Ajanta, where between the 1st and the 7ih 
ceniury' the story of the Buddha w'as painted 
upon the walls for the priests of the monastery* 
These paintings, like Indian sculpture, give an 
impression of pervasive ^-itality, manifest in an 
astonishing ^'ariety tjf fonm and postures* TIic 
inner faith in the unity of all life, w'hich is the 
rjFw qm non of Hindu philosophy, here finds ex¬ 
pression in graphic form. An exuberant jungle 
of many flowers, children, animals, and trees 
intcrwcaii’cs in a great, colorful tapestry. The 
limbs, as in Indian sculpture, are pliant and 
subtle like the plant forms. nature seems to 
dance. The paintings dcptei the life of Buddha 
in his various incarnations—as a deer, an ele¬ 
phant, a goose, or a man. Every part of the 
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compcsihLori sc^ forth the idea of hk tenderness 
and chanty (Fig. 421). 

The center of this whole scheme of decora¬ 
tion is the 6th- or 7th-ccntiiry figure of Padma- 



Fla. Sin^'av, Cr^'loUf A.D. 4^5 


panif a B(xlhLsatt%'a, who takes upon himself 
the earthly duties of Gautama until he returns 
again to earth as Maiircya. This figure shows 
the living Buddha as an earthly rulcr^ seated 
with his wife. On each side of him one can 
faintly discern elephants^ sen^anis, ceremonial 
pillars, and a coronation scene. All parts of the 
composition are Hat, the color areas bounded 
by definite, though finely drawn, lines. A few 
high lights, hov^'cver, give a faint indication of 
solidity. The colors form a pleasing pattern like 
that used today b>’ Rivera* 

Thf T^tirity of the Ceylonese Style. Similar paint¬ 
ings eidst in the temples at Gandhara and Bagh. 
Since these were createtl under Greek influ¬ 
ences, they show more plastte form. Moving 
farther south tp die kland of Oylon, we find 


the acme of Indian painting on the walls of the 
fort res of Sirigya in seventeen over-Iife-aize 
figures, painted between a.d. 479 and 497. The 
mt>vTrmcjiE of these dancers is strong* One sees 
in the torso illustrated (Fig. 422) the geomet¬ 
rical quality that appears jn Balinese and 
Javanese dancing today* Here the trinity, or 
TVi'mra'^f, of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, is repre* 
sented over and over again by an infinite num¬ 
ber of iriangle:^. Such figures appear wherever 
the dragon king, or Naga, was worshiped* 

Perso-Mohammedan Art 

The secret of the art of the Perso-Moham¬ 
medan peoples lies bound up with the desert, 
the garden, and the rug. Nature gave to the 
invading Turks and .Arabs the dusty ruins and 
dried-up irrigation ditches of ancient Meso¬ 
potamia, a land denuded of forests and slowly 
turning to desert. In these barren stretches the 
fountain and the green dowering oasis became 
that symbol of paradise, the Havarenah land¬ 
scape, already studied in the carvings of the 
Mschaita palace facade. Inheriting from the 
ancient Mesopotamians ihclr rug weaving, 
the Mohammedans enjoyed the geometric, tcch- 
nomorphic patterns that arose from this craft. 
These patterns display in countless varieties ail 
possible aspects of the oasis ideal. Manusedpts, 
jXJttcry, mosque walls, and fabrics all bear such 
intricate designs, into which are woven hunting 
scenes similar to those of ancient Syrian mon- 
archs and cloud or mountain forms related to 
Chinese painting. 

The Signifcance oj ihe Rag, A Persian rug uf 
the l&th century now at the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum affords one of the finest examples of the 
decorative art of rug weaving. In the central 
compartment of an interwoven vine appear 
human figures in blue, green, and red costumes, 
holding animals or playing upon musical in¬ 
struments, Richly colored trees on a yellow 
ground form the background for ihbi section, 
the rest of the field being decorated with formal 
scrolls. It abo bears palmeitcs interspersed with 
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fio. 425.—Fcraan nig^ Herat (?)* l*th ocntury^ Tihriji medoUum. Abmit 7 feet S Inchn by 5 feet d Incbw- 

(Gwirfe^ 1 ^ Afetzopalitein Mtisatsn of Aif.) 
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animals In many colors on a dark-rcil hacJi- 
ground. A dark-green border contains floral 
scrollSj, jjalmcitcs, and birds. Among ihc real¬ 
istically drawn anlmaJ; one may dbdnguLsii 



Fra. 424.—Entrance portnl^ shrine, Imam Riza, 
Meshed, Persia, ISlIl Orntilty, tUc. {Ctntrliiy Amfikan 
Institute Jtsr Irititiitn AfI and ATehtutioi^,'] 


leopards pursuing deer^ tigers fighting vdth. 
dragons^ and. lions attacking demons^ very 
much as one sees them on Chinese rugs. 

Large palmcttes with strongly serrated out- 
lines in the interspaces, similar to those on the 
mg illu,sirated, characterize the rugs of Herat 
and indicate a possible Eastern origin. Other 
details suggest origins in northwestern Persia. 
This rug, like the paintings of BLhzad in the 
Safavid school* epitomizes Persian art at its 
richest when, u ndcr Shah Thmasp {1524-1576)* 
ihc great painters* such as Bihzad, Mirak* and 


Sultan Mohammed* w'Orkcd as designers with 
the craftsmen (Elg. 423). 

The decoration and color scheme of the 
Tabriz rugs produced by these masters were 
borrowed from the illustrations on illuminated 
manuscripts (Eig» 429'). Each rug was a work 
of art produced by craftsmen, who were directed 
by the greatest painters. Like the manuscript 
paintings* the various parts of the rug included 
a field and a border, the latter divided at times 
into smaller bands. The brjtder scn'cd to ac- 
centuaic the central design by means of enn- 
trast, but the contrast was never great enough 
to isolate it completely from the floor—a princi¬ 
ple applicable to the picture frame* which came 
to play so important a part in connection with 
VVestem panel painting after the 16th century. 
Since the rugs w^erc used as floor coverings, the 
favorite composition principle was symmetri¬ 
cal, allow ing the spectator to see the rug design 
right side up from either end. In the rug shown 
this holds for all the scrollwork, arabesques* 
and plants, though not for the center panel. 

The asaocLational value, dr symbolic mean¬ 
ing, of such royal floor coverings drew verses 
of praise from the Persian poets. One such l>Tic, 
inscriljed on a Persian rug in the Poldi-PozzoH 
Museum of Milan, informs us what the Persian 
thought of his rug. 

O happy the carpet whose shadow at the banquet 
So longed for lay under the foatitepa of the king . . . 
This ii no carpet, but a wild white rtm:;; 
it is a vcU for the dghi of the lustrotu eyes (botiris). 

It is a garden full oT tulips and roses; 

ihereroTC has the aighiingole made its abode there. 

It hs! made plain the pucker of lu Isice-WOrk; 
stFcaros of water flowing from every comer. 

Ii shuwi che way to the fountam of life; 

A picture of c^'ery wild heul has a place. 

It is better than the checks of the ladies of Chegel; 
a gaideo^pldl U asKamed before its face. 

Befiore Its rotes a roflc-gsrdcn Is but a ihoni; 

it IS like the down, (beautiful) as the nioon* oa the cheek 

of the adored one. 

Its weft: is woven ftom the threads of Ufc; 
foe the Darius of the world is U wo^en. 

Oh phoenix, lift up ihe hands in prayer 

that with a gift the end of the work may be eomplelcd. 

Yea, Lord, this pcw io« is ftcc from bletnish 
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which has Come forth Cram the garden of bopw. 

Lei ihlx carpet be Sit ihe pdiih of the Dariuj of the woHd 
A (healing) flower of hi* garden Ijc hu safety.^ 

TAr Rtig and tha Porlai of a Alohnmmgdan Shriiu. 
The excel |e nee of Pcrso-Mohammcdan decora¬ 
tive design on large building surfaces may be 
judged by the view of the eiurancc to the shrine 
of Tmam l^iza at Meshed (Fig. 424). This ini’- 
posing portal to the sanetuari,' of Persia’s great¬ 
est saintj who lived a thousand years was 
built in the 15th century. It has a decorative 
architectonic quality based upon simple, re¬ 
fined lines and exact gcomeinc areas, combined 
regularly with the bold upthrust of the great 
pointed arch. 

'^Thc porch, both on the exterior and in the 
interior, is covered v%‘iih mosaic tiles in brilliant 
hues and shows a pattern of mellow gold, pale 
emerald, turquoise, milk, white, and mirror 
black - These combine in a multitude of interest¬ 
ing patterns based upon rug designs. Alx>vc 
the arch, a border, composed of finely executed 
Na.skhL script, binds the composition together. 
Ihls script, like Chinese calligraphy, carries a 
high degree of decorative designing beyond its 
thought-carrying functions. The spandrels on 
each side of the upper arch also carry an intri¬ 
cate floral pattern. From a distance the entire 
facade seems like a great rug in ivhqsc central 
panel, the porch, may be seen the figures of 
philosophers and poets. Under the arch a simi¬ 
lar scheme of decoration shows other rug pat¬ 
terns, the central panel carrying strict geometric 
designs similar to those found on primitive 
Chinese bronzes. 

The formal values in all Mohammedan build¬ 
ing lie particularly in their union of briLliaut 
and delicate colors, boldness of conception and 
refinennentof line, richness of detail and prOfier 
subordination of that detail to a finely balanced 
geometric scheme. 

Siucro D/enraiton anti Contrast of Light and 
Skadt. Richness of detail in building finds an¬ 
other means of expression than color in the 


deeply cut, intricate interweave of stucco de¬ 
signs. The south corner of the Ei^madan (Fig. 
425), carved in ihe 12th century, shows a fur^ 
thcr development of classical motifs first rccog- 



Fig. 425.—-Stucco acnhejqats, south cchmcr, f T.?rn id5n , 
fiuiib.' 14 -LAiawiyftii^ 12lJi ccnlLiry- {Copyrij^kt, Styrm 
B. tintith.) 


nixablc in the Mschaita style. Qf particular 
significance Is the central design of the niche, 
which is called an arabesque. Around a s\virl- 
ingswastika, abstract floral forms, like the Celtic 
drawings of the Book of Kelk, indicate a rest¬ 
less motion, which forces the eye not only over 
the surface but also into the depth of the ptc- 


’ M. Ji. Diuanp, a, Guidi CN Exhi&Uim of Oritnial Itugs and TfxiiUs, Metropoliun NtlUculu of An, .New 
Votk, 1W5, 
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turc p^ntrL Il«i intent stwms to be to intrij^ut 
by iis regulated variety and to artts^t l^y 
sharp contrasts of light and shade. The incom* 
parable richness of this decorative carving is 



Flo, 426,—Court of the Liam, Alha.mbra^ Grajiadfl^ 
iipain, lJy9“]354, Size IIS feet hjf 66 feet, (t^uirtr^ 
Aithop^ilan Ainttwn ^ Ari.} 


not only a matter of depth but also the result 
of the dchnition of various patterns used so 
that the spectator may follow one motif after 
another. This type of stuccowork becomes the 
significant interior decoration for most N^io^ 
hammedan architecture, vying only with 
mosaic tile. 

The CmtTt aj the Lions irt iht Aihnmhm. Moham¬ 
medan buildingj mo%ing wcsn>'ard after the 
8th century, finally reached Spain, carrying 
Vk'iih it elements derived from Mesopotamian 
and Coptic sources* In the magnificent Court 
of the Lions in the Alhambra, Granada, built 
during the early Hth dentury, richly decorated 
stucco ceiJjDp with pendent stalactite vaulting 
rest upon slender colonnettes, too fragile to 


hold a %veight of stone. Moorish architecture 
such as tJiis is rarely funciionaJ, The light wood¬ 
en domes covered with glittering exterior tiles 
and faced on the interior with plaster, need no 
buttressing, because they are false. Here again 
we rctogniKc that the chief value of the struc¬ 
ture lies in its contrasts, its lacy pierced designj,. 
and ii5 colorful rug-patiemed surfaces. By these 
the fancy U excited, the eye beguiled (Fig, 426). 

Functittnaliim of the Bridge M h'aJlan^Qiih. In 
the bridge at Kaflan-Quh (Fig. 437), built, 
alxniL l400j Over the Kizil-Lizcn River, on the 
road between Tabriz and Mianeh, appear re¬ 
finements and structural qualities that recom¬ 
mend it to the architectural designer of the 
20th centurj'. The bold central pointed span 
has been well buttressed, by two side piers, 
built on the upstream side so as to brace the 
structure against torrential floods. Each of these 
piers is further buttressed by two smaller abut- 
menf?, built in crystalline, polyhedral form,*? 
(Tig. 14). Here natural necessity, such as we 
shall eventually find at work in the Construc¬ 
tion of 20th-century bridges and skyscrapers, 
has created functional aesthetic fonns* The 
final evidence for the practicality of the [guild¬ 
ers can be seen in the ioireduction of tw^o small 
arches aljove the lower piens. In time of high 
Hood waters these arches accommcxlatcd a vol¬ 
ume of w^ater equal to that shut off by the 
narrowing span of the central arch. 

774r Taj Mahal at Agra. The Taj Mahal, that 
Indian building beat known to the w^orld as an 
architectural masterpiece, came into being as 
a result of the fusion of Indian and Perso- 
Mohammedan art during the most fertile period 
of late Indian development, the period of the 
Mughal emperors, ^rhis perfect structure, a 
memorial to Mumtast-i-Mahal, the wife of 
Shahjehan* was built between 1630 and 1648. 
Even a cursor^' glance convinces one that this 
marble mausoleum has high formal and asso- 
ciational values. It includes a forecourt, garden, 
and terrace, wath two gateway buildings, comer 
lowers, and minarets* The central portion in¬ 
cludes the sw'clling dome set above deep niches 
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bordered wiih marble-inlaid dcsig'ns proper to 
Persian nigs. The eiuirt garden meaifurfs 567 
by 305 mciers. The boundary' waitj of red sand- 
stonoi encloses a water basin that reflects the 


of its imperial value, simple in its function¬ 
alism, and refined in its precious decoration 
of colored marbles^ pierced window lights, and 
brilliant borders^ N'O similar rich form exists 



Kio. 427,—Bridge of Kaflon-Qiih between Tabriz and Miimeh, over the Ktwt-Usten, Ptniia, Hih century* 

<f Amfriran [nstituLi for iTattiari Ati oW Asthatoiof^.'^ 


central structure* The disposition of the garden, 
always particularly significant to the Orlen- 
lalj constitutes a chief charm of the structure 
(Fig. 428)* 

The central mausoleum, covering the ceno¬ 
taph of Mumtaz-i-Mahal and her husband, 
consists of an octagonal building with four en¬ 
trances. In shape, the dome suggests a sttipa 
Or bud, rather than the true buttressed dome 
of the Byzantine type. IS’eeding the suggestion 
of a buttress, the architects buik four smaller 
domes raised as canopies, which rise at some 
distance from the ccniraj dome* In the same 
way, to give balance to the structure, the four 
comer minarets placed on the edge of the 
central platform seem to hold the composition 
together* 'fhe entire arrangement forms a mas¬ 
terpiece of architectural design, rich because 


in the other mawjues of the Persians found 
farther ^vest. This structure could have i^rown 
only from the soil of India* To discover in 
the Orient another building of similar fineness, 
one must go to the circular temples and pagodas 
of China. 

A» Jtu/ci^PuTsian Painting of tfi^ Miigfml SthooL 
The paintings of the early Mughal school in 
India during the period of Alibar (1556-1605) 
unite the chief definitive characteristics of Per¬ 
sian and Indian pictorial design and color. The 
Prince Riding an Elephant (Fig- 429) in the 
Metropolitan Museum, ?icw York, offers one 
of the best examples of this school. On the 
center field the prince rides his magnificent 
ceremonial animal, which is decorated with 
gold tusk bands. BclLs adorn its ankles and 
trappings. Red, green, and yellow streamers 
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and colors in large areas make mtcrestlng spots 
against the black of the beast. TTtc runner in 
front, with his black horsetail pennant, likewise 
appears In colorful raiment► The prince, simply 


tcristic of all Asiatic art. Truly remarkable is 
the line balance achieved between the large 
flat-color areas on the elephant's back and the 
delicate outer borders. Such a combination of 



Fm. 428.—Taj Mahal, India, by Shah Jrhan, a.e. 1630. White marble, width and Icn^h afplalforcn 3l3 
fret, height of dcunc 200 feec (CoHrlfcry ^ Lrsch; fdiaUsgrnph Dr. Martin thnlimaiai.) 


dressed in w^hite, wears richly brocaded turban 
and scarf. 

The color design, slightly more bold than 
that in earlier Persian manuscripts by Bili?.ad, 
is more Indian than Persian in character* The 
grouping of the hguresj howcwr, with its subde 
occult balance, is more p^erfcct than that in 
the Gandhara frescoes and is definitely Persian* 
The Indian artists allowed their objects to pro¬ 
duce individual effects, without any idea of 
grouping. The deep-rose border, also, with its 
delicate gold design, has definite Persian origin. 
The other two abstract borders are charac- 


delicacy and strength represents the Oriental 
ideal of beauty, for here energy has been eom- 
pieicly absorbed In flat pattern* 

Chinese and J apanese Art 

Sculpture 

During the Shang and Chou periods, the 
ceremonial bronre sculptures of China exhib¬ 
ited fantastic, primiiis'e-dcsign characteristics 
(Fig* 405), In the Ch’in and, Han periods, 
Chinese sculpture approximated a realistic, 
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physioplastic art- Throughout the Sbe Dynasties 
that centered about Nanking, after the fall of 
the Han, came a great Infusion of Tartar blood 
in northern China. The fantastic elements in 


parallelism in development but by the superior 
qualities of aesthetic abstraction displayed by 
the Chinese animal. In the Mcsopotamianvsorlt, 
the body form and a primitive geometricbm 



Fja. 429.—Indo-PcraiUi painEing, MugKal period of Akbar, J55«-1W5. Water color, 12^ by 

[riches (Metropolitan Mudeum of -■Vri). (f/eurtr^ tf Leah,) 


sculpture had by that time united with the 
physioplastic in the creation uf a number of 
works that in quality stiggest the inEuence of 
the painter’s technique fFig. 43€). 

7'Af Dynnmk Fattffit of the Dragnji Farm. Two 
centuries after the earliest painterly influence, 
the monumental sculpture of China looked like 
the chimera (Fig. 431)—a combination of the 
cloud dragon and the Hon. A number of similar 
figures, associated w'iih the tciml>s of the em¬ 
perors. of the Sbt Dynasties, were carv'ed in the 
5 th and 6ih centuries. The energetic lines sug¬ 
gest swirling cloud forms melting into Hon- 
bodied ^ringed figures, wltich appear to move 
forward irresistibly. Contrasting this figure 
with the Mesopotamian griffins citecuted 12 
centuries earlier, we arc struck not only by the 


dominated. Here, the energetic line, inspiring 
the action of the mass, creates a greater illusion 
of movement, and the wbolc figure has an 
integration lacking in the Mesopotamian crea¬ 
tion. Further, the central composition out¬ 
weighs the surface design of wings and muscles. 
The Hoi if from the T’ DynitHy aitdihrRmah^ 

sauce tsf Rralism^ Dtifing the first pan of the 
T'ang dynasty (619-907), the tombs of the 
F.mpcrorT’ai Tsung (649) were decorated with 
six monumental stone reliefs, of which one of 
the finesi examples may now be seen in the 
Univeniity of Pennsylvania Museum. In the 
Han period, the horse had become a favorite 
Subject of representation. Into such physioplas^ 
tic representations of the horse wTni the vitality 
of the chimera, a+id this living quality, coupled 
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Vvilh ihc occult spatial design typical oJF Clhincse 
art, here results in a creation cam parable in 
fineness to the horses of Phidias. How Vh'cll all 
parts of this relief \^‘ea%^c together wiihoui de- 


(Pig, 440) and Is echoed, curioiLisly enough, in 
a saying by Diego Rivera, the American artist, 
who, Confronted with the destruction of his 
masterpiece, said, *'^1 am like a tree who must 



Fie. 430. —right between man awd hger, fram. tamb near Sian Fu, Shen-d Prorvince, Chins, Han dynasty, 
206 220. TexTa^mta bas-rettcr, length about 18 inches. Note perfect spacing of design areas and compkarc 

with Greek DurklitS Cylwt, Hg, t74i'. Chap. VI n. {CWlr^j' u/ C^r»^fMd Museum nj AfL) 


stroying that moment of relationship expressed 
in the faces of the general and the em|>eror’s 
charger 1 Wherever the eye starts in the panel, it 
cv'cntually leads back to the eye of the horse 
and the head of the man. The artist has sub- 
ordinated all other detail to the two faces, so 
that the interest unconsciously mo%'cs from the 
larger vacant areas of the composition to its 
psychical center. A study of the paintings of the 
period, which show' the relationship bciw'cen 
men and horses, will give a further understand¬ 
ing of this relief and will demonstrate the accu¬ 
racy of this interpretation. 

The Floral Urifi aj the Feriility Gfttd. Studied 
closely, the head of the general in the Pang 
relief (Fig. 452} reveals a personality as con¬ 
tained and dignified as the head of the old 
fertility god (Fig. 433). The Chinese conceives 
God as a magnified man, but man, as seen here, 
partakes of the lines of plant growth which root 
him to the soil. The greatest contrast po^iblc 
may be remarked beween this concept of fer¬ 
tility and the Greek idea of the youthful Pan, 
or the spirit ofgrowthin naturc^To the Chinese, 
fertility is something lasting, which blossoms 
even in old age. Something of that spirit ap¬ 
pears in the portrait of the Ming gentleman 


needs flower in its season.** The natural povi'crs 
of growth in a man or a nation deeply rooted 
in the soil do not diminish with age, 

TAf Rsserice of Oiientai ScuipUtre in fAr Siaiue oj 
Kwan-Yin. During the "Pang dynasty (619- 
907), all the chief attributes of Indian and 
Chinese Buddhistic sculpture united in superb 
figures of Kwan-Yin, the Bodhisattva of mercy. 
Or the Buddha as the merciful ail-mother, in 
its earliest forms, I ndian Buddhism was charac¬ 
terized by devotion to a |)ersonaj god, an ideal 
which graduaily gave way in the Mauryan, 
Sunga and x4ndhra periods of Indian culture 
to a more spiritual concept of the Buddha. The 
Buddha came to be the enlightened one who, 
after death, changed to the Mahayana, or the 
embodiment of a principle. This deified Buddha 
took lo himself Hindu images of Brahma and of 
the yakshas, yakshis, and Nagas W'ho were his 
protectors and asisiants. Other holy Buddhas 
—the Dhyant of the Four Quarters—and their 
spiritual sons, the Bodhisattvas, incarnations 
of the rcapcctivc virtues by which they were 
knmsTi, joined the Buddhist pantheon. Of these, 
the Dhyani and the Bodhisattvas particularly 
apfjealed to the Chinese. 

'rhe earliest Chinese representations of the 
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Buddha arc similar in mofit details to the an¬ 
cient statue of the fcriLliiy god, the chief differ¬ 
entiating characteristic being a younger, more 
distinctly Indian type of taee. During the 6th 


part of the figure to the ground. These two J>'s- 
terns of folds form a contrast stressed by the 
madras^ Of positions of the hands, one pointed 
downward, the other raised in blessing. Thus 



FlO, 431.—Ghimcfa, statue Tram imperial Iamb near 
Marking, 6th century a.p. Sione, Jcngih ^bout ID feet, 
(Courtf^ UniDersity tf Fffsnsyip^dti Xlastumf 



Fio. 432.—Grave relief of general iUKicr Emperof 
T'ai Tsung, T’ang dynasly, c, 649. .Stone, length about 
fccL af Utsis.'fTjfiiy tfj pemxsfits^iis 3/crjrtan.) 


century, the stiff, blocky figure gradually be¬ 
came animated with a gentle, spiraling motion 
siinilar to the so-called Pra'titilcan curve. Clas¬ 
sical scholars point to this as a Greek influence 
coming from Sassanlan Turkestan and Gan- 
dharan origins, 11 Li not necessary', however, to 
{postulate this origin, for over the Ccnlurtcs the 
Kw'an-Yin, as we see it in the statue in the 
Boston Museum (Fig. 434), might have devel¬ 
oped from a combination of Hindu and Chinese 
sculpture without the intervention of Greek 
models. Sculptors interested in the human form, 
w'ith the background of a love for floral nature, 
must eventually arrive at this form as ihcy study 
the human body and strive to cxp^c^iS the gentle, 
compassionate elements in nature. 

The all-mother is bom from the double lotus, 
itself a symbol of birth, guarded by lions and 
animals arising from the lower world. The 
sweeping folds of her long drapery carry up 
from the lotus petals in a long, vital curve, 
which terminates naturally in the slightly in¬ 
clined head. In contrast, the delicate folds of 
the d/iopij or lower garment, held by a belt 
a’^uod the hips, arc hcasy and lie the low'er 


the BodhL'ialtva partakes of both the heavenly 
and the earthly. Hie low-er part nf the body, 
which is of the earth, is clothed. 'Fhe upper 
part is bare, except for the jew'elcd symbols. 
The headdress is a cross beivi'ccn the earlier 
crown and the later plaited turban, which be¬ 
came popular after the Hang dynasty. The 
figure still retains much of the masculine at¬ 
tribute of the original w'orldly Buddha, but has 
almost an equal amount uf the feminine thought 
element. Seldom has man eiuljodicd in sculp¬ 
tured form a more satisfactory conception of 
humane licncHccnce. 

7 he Romarjlirism of Late Stmg Sculpture, Dur¬ 
ing the final development of Chinese sculpture 
in the Sung dynasty, as the artists sought relief 
from the evils uf the world in an aesthetic 
escapje from life, the figures of Bodhisaitva^ 
become more dreamlike and pictorial in qual¬ 
ity. Siren has suggested that the creative energy 
which had in former times expressed itself in 
simple sculpturesque forms, turning to paint¬ 
ing at this time, brought the infiuence of that 
painting into stone and wood. Thus Late Sung, 
early Yuan, and much other Chine.se sculpture, 
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from this time on, came to include backgrounds 
treated like rocky lancUcapcs with human fig¬ 
ures massed so as to create broad cfTects of 
light and shade. Wood, which, softer in grain, 


PaintiJig 

An anab'sis of the Chinese art of painting dis- 
clo.scs not only the principles of design used by 


Fio. 4 55.^—'Fertility Chincsr, "Pang dynasty (?) 

(FieJd MiiKUm, C^icaso). (Cawr//-^ of Firld MwffVtn.) 

Stimulated the artist to pictorializing fantasy, 
replaced stone, and color was subtly applied. 
Scholars such as Coomaraswamy point to the 
ever-recurrent influence of Indian ideals in 
Chinese art and even assign to Indian origins 
such a magnificent broiute casting as the Screen 
of the Trinity of Tachibana Fujin at Horiuji. 
As IndoChiua at this period was undergoing a 
renaissance of buildbg and sculptural activity', 
it is possible that we shall eventually discover 
that its ardsts played an important role in the 
development of this pictorial sculpture, which 
spread over northern China during the 12ih 
and 13th centuries to become an Important 
factor in the plastic arts through the Yuan and 
Ming dynasties (Fig, 435). 


FlO, ^34—^Kwan-Yiii, Padmapani^ China, Sui dy¬ 
nasty, late 6lh or early 7th century. UtneStOne, hright 
about 7 fcct+ .gf Boston, oj /uijr .HrfJ.) 

the greatest artists of the Western world but 
also the same underlying spirit. Painting in 
both Occident and Orient moved tow'ard the 
same goalt the apprehension of eternal truths 
and I heir embodiment in forms comprehensi¬ 
ble to the human mind. Despite this fact, most 
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Chinese painting leaks strange to Western eyes, 
and until the ZOih century, differed markedly 
from the ma-ss of European paintings Some- 
ivhere very' early in the evolution of their paint^ 
ing the Chinese played with an aesthetic sy^mbol 
that Stands for the idea that man Ls a perma¬ 
nent, substantial form emerging from the world 
of shadows. This symbol is called ^^ehlaroscuro," 
or light and shadc^ We shall find that European 
artists lingered long and lovingly over canvases 
On which they modeled with paints the appear¬ 
ance of man emerging from the primal dark¬ 
ness- It was as though they would fix forcv^cr 
the moment in which man became of age. The 
Orientals early understood this symbol, but 
preferred to use it sparingly, as though they 
had already passed on to the mature realization 
that man represems only a small pari of the 
changing pattern of existence. For this reason, 
most Chinese painting looks flat and unsuij- 
stantial to the real is tic Western ob.wrter. 

Chinese painting differs from European also 
in that it forms part of the development of 
Chinese poetry and writing. Because he docs 
not lielieve in compartmentalized knowledge, 
the Oriental alFirms in the unity of these three 
arts the continuity of a creative existence. 

Fortic IJlfToture as Subjtct Afatter. Neariy a 
thousand years ago, during the Sung dynasty 
(960—1379), a Chinese artist, Kuo Hsi, whose 
writings show a fine union of the three great 
ethical and religious strains of Chinese thought, 
%vTote an essay on jand.scape painting for bis 
son. This essay defines the aesthetic essence of 
all Chinese painting, and is perhaps the most 
significant commentary' on all painting to be 
Iiad in a small compass. From Kuo Hsi alone 
the reader can gain all the background neces¬ 
sary' for a comprehension of Chinese art. 

Kuo Hsi tells us that the great painter Ku 
K’ai-chih (a.d. 350-412), being a man of vision 
and of noble mind, could not pauii unless he 
first built a high pavilion for his studio. Great¬ 
ness of spirit and singleness of purpose— 
qualities that the Hindu calls chamiomaya^ or 


self-integration — arc necessary' for artistic crea* 
don. Kuo Hsi defined poetry as a picture with¬ 
out form, and painting as st poem with form. 
From the ancient poetry of the Ts’in andT'ang 



Fic. 455.—Lin Chi in a(tituel<' fflf ithoullhj^. Wood 
scuJptiirt, height 3 feci 5 inrhrs, width 30 inches^ 
Cjtlfftionj Seattle Art AiaieiAm,} 


dynasties he culled pertinent lines, on which he 
pondered until they' aroused in him a desire to 
paint. Among the poems recorded by the artist, 
two suggest classic themes repeatedly used by 
Sung^ynasty painters. 

THOUGHTS ON MY BROTHER 

When will my brother, lajouming in the lOUlh Teturnt 
3 only know he is among the Three Rivers and the Five 
Ranges. 

Alone 1 Hand at the Heng Gaie and gaze over the 
immensity of the autunm waters wide; 

A lone raven starts away, and the sun steps behind itve 

rrtrt tinijir] , 

Toy Fuwq 
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[n ihc sixth month ^th a tanc I come Co a rtony 
In the. nOemtide shade., [ hear a raumiiiriiijc sCream. 

VVaso ClilH'Fu' 

A (hird pocm^ translated by Arthiir WaJev^ 
from a 4th-ceniurv' poet, treats wiinCKS to the 
ceremonious, s^mbuLic aspect oC the poel paint- 

er's artK 

Swiftly ihe yean, beyond recall. 

Solemn the SUEbleSj ^ this fair morning. 

I vdll clothe mvKir in sprin;|! ckichintt 
And ^ijli iIijc tflupei of die Easteni Hill, 

By the rnountainisi^nm a mist iKJvera. 

H<n'erTt a moment, and then scaiterSs 
There comes a wind blowing from the South 
'[luit bniihcs the hclds of new- com. 

T^ao 

The natural graodetir or sublimity susgested 
by the poems in Kuo Hsi*3 essay denotes u 
peculiarity in his charatter and in the char¬ 
acter of meet Sun ^-dynasty |>auiiing. I’his can 
stiU be seen in a few remainintr pictures at¬ 
tributed to Kuo Hsii, such as the Early Sprinj?; 
and Sittlni^ in Contemplation by a Stream^ 
hanging scrolls belon^in^ in the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment (Fig. 436). Cjonccrning such creations 
Oswald Siren has written that ttiey arc filled 
vv'ith an infinite number of varying stniciures 
and 5ha|}cs rendered in finc-st detail» These 
arc deftly interw^crv'Cii w'iih the dominant spiral¬ 
ing movement of the pictures so that the cli¬ 
mactic peitks appear strong and serene. The 
w'ork of Kuo Hst presents the culminating 
moment of a school, none of whose earlier 
masters could fuse so mati^y rich associationai 
patterns into unifjdng rhythnt while losing so 
little the fundamentai e^epression of art idea. 

The quality of the work of Kuo Hsi is also 
approximated in a remarkable scroll paint¬ 
ing by one of his predecessors, Tung Yuan, now 
in the Boston Mtiscum (Fig, 443). This scroll, 
painted in the Sung dynasty, mighi have been 
suggested by the first poem. 

The subject matter of Chinese and Japanese 
painting frequently deaL>i. with the delicate and 
intimate aspects of nature—the g[>saamer wangn 


of a dragonfly, Esh swimming in a pool amid 
Ely blossoms, a dpg W'andering in a held of 
flow^ers, bamboos and birds in the rain. We also 
find characterful human portratis, as wnell as 
portraiis or stlll-llfe paintings of meJJow fruit 
and more humble vegetables, each with its 
OW'U poetry amd place. One artbit spent a life¬ 
time siudying cranes;^ another enjoyed fishing; 
a third, companionships with friends; a fourth, 
a retreat In the mountains. 

llsifh lio and tha PerjKt Ctmposi- 

i/ofl. Shortly after painting had reached its 
definitive form in the works of China’s first 
great painter, Ku K’ai-chih, there lived a tal¬ 
ented figure painter and an cridcj Hsich Ho, in 
the Ch’i dynasty (479-502). Hsieh Ho formu¬ 
lated six canons for perfect painting. These are 
as follows: rhythmic vitality, anatomical struc¬ 
ture rendered through brush work, accurate 
representation.^i of recognisable forms, appro¬ 
priate distribution of colors, careful composi¬ 
tion with Subordination of less important objects 
to .some im|»ortant center, and ihe transmission 
of classic literar>' models. 

Here is an easily comprehended scheme by 
w hich anyone may judge a work of graphic or 
plastic art. t3ne dciccts at once (he polarity 
of the yin and the yang, rhythmic vitaiicy' at 
one extreme standing for the dvnamie aspect 
of exhtenee, and the set poetic formula at the 
other, representing the static* Between these 
two poles arc ranged all those niceties of crafts¬ 
manship that enable ibe artist to mafic his 
painting inlercsting. 

Early Pmnlmgs o/ An A'ni-chih and Smif 
aj Rhythmic Pttality. The earliest Chinese paint¬ 
ings, really engravings on the walls of the Wu 
tombs near Shantung, tell of memorable events 
in the life of the \Wt family* Confucius ap¬ 
parently thought that the chief object of paint¬ 
ing should be the preservation of the noble 
features of an illustrious ancestor. ’Ibus paint¬ 
ing in China arose from the mo.'U practical 
considerations. The innate sense of balance of 


' Takra frvm An Essay m iWfCff/V Pamilrtg by Klio Hsi. piihlished in die VVEkIchii of the East Striei bv K I' 
Dutton Sl Co.* Inc., Ntw York, 1935. Trxnuluted by Shio .Sakaniihi. 

* AanruR SVALtv, One Humlffii and Serenty Chinese Alfred A. Kncipf, Tnt., N. Y,, 1919* 
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Fio. 436.—Hanging scroll or kakeniono, Sitting in Contemplation by a Stream. Painting in ink on silk^ about 
5 {irrt 2 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. Although this is attributed to Fan K.*uan (a.d. 990-1030), it is posably a work 
by Kuo Hsi. {Courtesy ef the Chiruse CooenunetU; photograph by Prof. RouAry, Princeton llmieersi^.) 
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the Chinese artist and his desire for pleasant gestion of the mood of life in the environment 
spacing of objects early led to the creation of of this pleasant lady. The dignity and genilc- 
an art far beyond the comprehension of any ness of this movement contrast with the regular 
coniemjxjrary European craftsman, .'\esthct- flow of the Greek dance, the strenuous convolu- 



Fio. 437.—Atlmonitions ofthc Instructms, attributed to Ku K’ai-Chih, about a.d. 350-400. Ink on rilk. {CotcrUty 

•j British Atuseum.) 


ically, Chinese brush painting on manuscripts, 
dating from the 4th or the 5th century, begins 
where late Greco-Roman painting ended (Fig. 
252). Possibly the introduction to China of 
scrolls similar to the Joshua Roll from .\lcx- 
andria, as well as the lesser known Persian 
Manichaean manuscripts of the 3rd and 4th 
centuries, may have acted as a p>oint of depar¬ 
ture for the Chinese painters. The first great 
Citinese painter, Ku K*ai-chih left a series of 
unconnected scenes from a prose composition, 
The Admonitions of the Instructress in the Palace j by 
an author of the 3rd century. The scene tells of 
a lady, Feng, who saved the life of an emperor. 
A second scene telb of another lady, who, to 
sa%'e the emperor’s honor, refused to ride with 
him in his palanquin. A symbolic landscap>e 
follow’s and, at the end of a number of scenes 
evidencing the influence of w’omen upon Chi¬ 
nese life, one finds the instructress herself writ¬ 
ing down her admonition (Fig. 437). The 
illustration makes clear the meaning of the 
term “rhythmic vitality,” for, in the undulating 
scarf and the almost ceremonious dancing 
rhythm that moves the figure, one notes a sug- 


tions of the medieval dance, and the staccato 
ja 2 z primitivism of the wartime Western world. 
The order of the Oriental rhythm Ls much more 
complex than the Occidental, however, be¬ 
cause it includes a recognition of change as the 
law of life. 

Anatomical Rendering in the Dragons of Ch'en 
Jfung. The second of Hsich Ho’s sLx principles, 
which has to do with the vitality and accuracy 
of the brush stroke, is best illustrated by a 
detail (Fig. 438) from the picture of nine drag¬ 
ons by Ch’en Jung of the southern Sung school, 
who lived in the 13th century. Kuo Hsi tells 
us that the great painter does not grasp his 
brush hurriedly, plan carelessly, and splash ink 
impulsively. The brush in many cases is thought 
to be inspued by some spirit; the ink, of great¬ 
est delicacy and capable of infinite nuances of 
color, is made in many varieties. Kuo Hsi 
gives in great detail the names of various brush 
manipulations, explaining that a repeated use 
of light ink in a circling motion is called the 
light-ink touch, while the use of a sharp-pointed 
brush horizontally, backward and forward, is 
called the smoothing of the wrinkles. Repeated 
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rinsing oi a drawing with water and ink will sentation of Rtcognizoble Form. The third canon of 
make the colors stand out in relief. The point Hsich Ho seems but a further extension of the 
of the brush dropped and held will draw figures second. Actually, it has less of the inspirational 
and leaves, while a long, steady, backward about it and stresses the necessity for a pains- 



Fio. 438.—Detail of Nine Dra^^ons Scroll, by Ch’en Jung, Sung dynasty, 1235-1255. Ink and tints on paper 
(Boston Museum of Fine Arts). {Courtesjf of Boston Museum of Fine .Arts.) 


Stroke may be used for drawing pine needles. 
Other essays on brush strokes by several mas¬ 
ters tell in detail exactly how to suggest some 
accent of nature by a single mark. 

A careful study of the dragon picture will 
disclose a number of brush strokes and treat¬ 
ments of wash. The greatest contrast in stroke 
comes between the long, wavy lines of the 
stream and the sharp, horny claws of the drag¬ 
on. The next great contrast appears in the 
scales of the dragon com|)ared with the flame 
lines of his wings. The artist achieved a third 
type of contrast by means of washes, the very 
dark background behind the dragon’s head and 
neck rounding o\'er into the lighter cloud forms. 
Through significant brush strokes, he suggests 
enough of the tail, protruding vertebrae, joints, 
and head of the dragon to lend him an air of 
verisimilitude. We see that the creature is com¬ 
pounded of serpent, eagle, wolf, and antelope. 
All needless detail is omitted, however. 

The Fairy by IVu IVei and the Accurate Refne- 


taking study of natural phenomena. The painter 
Wu Wei, in the fantas>' figures of the fairy and 
the phoenLx (Fig. 439), show's great knowledge 
of the peculiarities of bird life, the human 
features, and the action of drapery folds. The 
artist discovered in the phoenix three different 
kinds of feathers, each characterized by a pecu¬ 
liar brush stroke. These strokes contrast with 
the shorter, delicate, and heavy' strokes of the 
fair>'’s drapery, with the heavy wash of her 
hair, and w'ith the light draw'ing of her flowers. 

A Gentleman oj the Ming Dynasty and the .Appro^ 
priate Use of Colors. .‘\n unknowm artist of the late 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) drew the portrait 
of a gentleman (Fig. 440). This simple, decor¬ 
ous panel, with its few- lines and five tones, 
epitomizes all Chinese color distribution of 
the highest type. The largest area of the pic¬ 
ture in a warm, greenish brown is broken by 
a secondary’ area, about one-third the size of 
the first, which forms the body of the sitter. 
The lightest tones of the flesh and the darkest 
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tone of the hat, which together form the great¬ 
est point of contrast, are placed in such a posi¬ 
tion, slightly above and to the right of the 
center, that no matter how wc tum the picture, 


Fio, 439^ — FoirVand FhocnLt, by Wu Wet, 145S^lS08, 
lightly calami on 53 by 

Jneh^^ Muacuin), 

the two spots always seem to be in good Ijalancc 
with the larger areas. This subtlety of occult 
balance cannot find its match in most ^Vestern 
painting. More intimate smdy discovers other 
subtle nuances of color. The inner vest of the 
man, slightly lighter than his cloak, forms a 
pattern leading up to the face, which, with 
its beard, seems to arise like a Rower at the 
end of a stalk, growing from a point low down 
In the picture where many drapery lines con¬ 
verge. Within the face itself the eyes, sharply 
drawn, vie with the red of the lips for attention, 


forming a balance around the nose. The stroke 
of genius that displays the master touch is the 
placing of the queue, which hangs over the 
right shoulder. Remove that one dark spot and 
how empty the entire picture w'ould seem! 

Composition asStihordinaiion an^iihn Album Poini- 
^jr Tm The matter of orderly 

composition as explained by Hsich Ho and 
elaborated by Kuo Hsl has a dual significance. 
Pictures ntay center around some object to 
w'hich lesser details are suixjrdinate, or may 
be designed lo suggest an allcw'er pattern in 
iivhich two unlike objects vie for attention. 
Each composition type has its particular value. 
The landscape painting by Yen Tz*u-YQ fur¬ 
nishes an excellent example of subordination, a 
quality ss'hich Kuo Hsi describes in minutest 
detail in his rules for painting, Ruo Hsi tells 
us that in painting a landscape the artist must 
give attention first of all to a large moun¬ 
tain around which other mountains may be 
grouped. All perspective and proportion should 
be drawn in relation to the master peak, which 
will bear the same relationship to the other 
parts as an cm|}eror to his subjects. Upon that 
master peak, or, for that matter, in any paini- 
mg that includes stones and trees, the ardst 
should depict a large pine or groups of pines. 
Pine trees set upon peaks are good omens. 
An>und the great pine, called the aged master, 
may be grouped smaller trees. In the same 
way, rocks should be subordinated to some 
central mass. An inn or a hut should stand by a 
ravine, not too far from the water, for water 
is necessary-. The mist should be shown rising 
Out of the mountains. 

Here in all its details our picture (Fig. 441) 
is described for us. Only one thing is lacking— 
Its meaning. A careful examination of the road¬ 
way leading from the left in the lower part of 
the picture discloses a traveler seated upon a 
donkey, followed by a servant. They have 
crossed the bridge, whose presence suggests the 
consideration or culture of those whom they 
wjll soon visit. Following the road, before 
the evening mists obscure the mountain tops. 





FiC, 440.—Portrait, Ming Dyntity, 13SO-1650 (Brttifh (Courifsjf ef LfuJi.) 








f 
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the travelers will have entered the tiny village 
where, beneath the friendly pincs^ ihcy may 
find friends. On the marroiv they will pass out 
into the mist. Among his poems Kuo Hsi in¬ 
cluded one by Ch^ang-Sun Tso-fu—Visit 
to a Mountain Retreat,” 

Alo4ie I set out to visit a nwuntaui retreat^ now stopping:, 
□cm prc3Ct;eding again. 

Thatchid cottages are linked behind the pine branches. 
Though the host hears my voice, the gate is not yet 
open) 

By the fence over the wild lettuce Butlers a yellow 
butterfly.^ 

Bahncf and Harmony in ifnr jVam'jjur by Chao 
MSng-Chien^ The second type of composition. 
One in which balance and harmony have been 
achieved through pattern rather than through 
suljordination, is exempUhed in the narcissus 
by Chao Mejig'Chlen (Fig. 442). Here the 
intent was to reproduce the contrast lietiveen 
the long, sinuous, sis'ordlike leaves of the three 
plants and their delicate fragile blooms. The 
design is that of the intenveave, in the midst of 
which apijear three handfuls of starlike blos¬ 
soms. The artist achieved balance by placing 
his poem far to the right. It reads 

Wth no dual dn feel, tiuWiiy dreased, 

Faflninj Jilerwra Induce the poebt: mind, 
Worships God during night of clear dsrw? 

Flesh of guld and jade farrui the peiab. 

Y[-CnAi.« 

This Composition affords an excellent exam¬ 
ple for the study of the brush strokes. The few^ 
darting quills of the grass form the greatest 
possible contrast with the gentle, rounded 
curv^es of the pictals. Betiveen these two the long 
Strokes of the blades form a transitional border, 
and the pattern of the blades a fugal counter¬ 
point, carrying such melody as might be sug¬ 
gested by the fragrance of the flowers* 

Thf Aspfct of tiu Sabiime in tfi<f jMndscaft^ by 
Ttmg Tiian^ In our previous studies of the evolu¬ 
tion of classical art, we found two criteria— 
beauty and grandeur—for its judgment, stem¬ 


ming from the thoughts of Plato and Longinus. 
Chinese and Japanese art, like Occidental art, 
achieves at dines beauty, at times grandeur, 
and oecasionally a perfect combination of the 



Fig. 441.—L^dscjpe, an album paindngi by Yen 
T*'Ci-Vil. Ink and tmi on «ilk, Abfuki 10 inches square. 

.Vote [he difTcrcncc in. actifC personality suggested by 
ibis and the other two Sung landscapes by Kuo 
ftnd Tung Ytlon. The ^'criitnl, linri/omali and square 
shapes each Juggrst a different ouilnoh on life, with 
Sublimlty^, Energy, and, here. Beauty as cnd-goab. 
of Frfer tf .4r^.) 

two. Wc shall here examine tbrec w^orks of art 
that illustraie these goals in Chinese painting. 

The laiidscaj>c by 1 ung ^'iian (Fig. 443), 
painted in the early Sung dynasty, that is, the 
late 10th century, shows a masterful control of 
the brush, indicating fundamental knowledge 
of the greatest rhythm of existence, llic folded 
mountain ridges at the right of the picture 
shelter in their deep, misty valleys monastic 
retreats to which the meditative w'jul may retire. 
Distilled from their mists a mountain torrent 
rushes out tq add its limpid w'atcrs to the 
broadening sea. On the plain among the trees 
nesdesa home, to which the traveler may tome. 
By the shore, the boat indicates the possibility 

in the Wisdom of ihc East Scries by E. P. 


^ Token fn>m An EfSay on Landscape Painttnf^ by Kuo Hsi, published 
Hutton it Co., Inc,, New York, 1035, traflilftled by Shie Sokanbhi. 
’Translation by lb-. C, J, Ho. 
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of a voyage out past the promontory where as the goddess of birth painted by the 19th- 
fishcrfolk ply their trade. On the broad ex- century’Japanese artist, Kano Hogai, and now’ 
pansc of the sea appear other boats. Beyond the placed in the Imperial Art School of Tokio, 
opening waters, one perceives distant lands marks the culmination of .Asiatic religious paint- 



Fio. 442.—Horizonul scroll or makimono, Narciasitf, by Chao Ming-Chicn, 13th century. Ink on paper, about 

12 by 30 inches. (CoiirUsjr cf Frttr Callfty of Art.) 


and towering mountain ranges; but the vision, 
which has constantly moved from right to left 
across the scroll, turns and is carried back 
toward the center section, where one small, 
striking peak—a lonely mountain—contrasts 
with the misty space. 

Each detail of this scroll forms a perfect 
picture. Although each can be enjoyed alone, 
each part receives added grandeur through its 
relationship to the whole. Without the few 
small human figures, the landscape would aj>- 
pear lonely. The Chinese rarely pictures the 
universe w’ithout some indication of man’s hum¬ 
ble place in it. His humility, however, springs 
from no abject servitude or fear. If the paint¬ 
ings of the Sung school indicate a fine balance 
between the Confucian philosophy of life and 
the Taoistic philosophy, which stresses man’s 
journeying, the paintings of other schools— 
particularly the Ming—and the works of the 
Japanese Buddhistic artists emphasize the ideal 
elements of human character. 

The Buddhist Kwan-Tin by Kano Hogai. The 
Kwan-Yin Hibo (in Japanese, Kw-annon) (Fig. 
444)—the merciful all-mother, or the Buddha 


ing. Standing in the clouds high above the 
peaks of the earth, the beneficent deity, hold¬ 
ing in one hand a flower, in the other the staff 
of life, sends floating gently down into the 
w’orld a tiny babe. Thus the soul descends from 
its maker, gazing back w’ith longing at the 
source of all goodness. 

The gently animated folds of Kwan-Yin’s 
drapery, her tender, unsmiling face, and the 
regal magnificence of her jeweled headdress 
lend to her an unearthly magnificence. Noth¬ 
ing of her body seems substantial; she b as 
ethereal as the clouds. The careful drawing 
of her feet, hands, and face, however, lends to 
her the aspect of reality necessary for belief. 
The literary touch in the picture comes with 
the manner in which the artist has shown the 
peaks as jagged rocks which must eventually 
burst the protective bubble around the child, 
leaving it to fend for itself amid the harsh 
batdes of the world. 

A Picture by Hui Tsung and the Formation oj the 
Classical Ideal. The scroll paintings by Emperor 
Hui Tsung, simple, dignified, and deeply ex¬ 
pressive, arc among the great Chinese classics. 
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In these pictures the emperor sees himself as a 
free spirit at timea exploring the universe or 
seated beneath a tree by the side of the road, 
pondering upon the inhiiite future. Presumably, 
the philosophy underlying hLs painting includes 
Taoistic and Buddhistic ideals united in the 
practical ethical point of view of Clonfucianiain. 
Although realism was encouraged by Hui 
Tsting, simplicity and appropriateness in style 
were held to l>c of superior worth. In order that 
all court dignitaries might bctieiit by the rules 
of life manifest in painting, the emperor de¬ 
creed that officials taking civW service examina¬ 
tions be able to Illustrate a line or phrase from 
the Confucian classics or some well-known 
poem. .Since the artists had at their disposal 
the rules of painting formulated by Hsieh Ho 
and Kuo Hsi, \vc may well understand how 
there could result pictures whose thought con¬ 
tent and formal vahies unite in perfect propor¬ 
tion, Here at last we have the perfect ideal 
figure-and-landseape painting. 

Into the emperor’s painting went a ivealdi 
of human sympathy and an ingii^ht possessed 
by few artists. He was knowm for his delicate 
bird and flow^cr paintings {Fig. 445). His stvie 
bcharacteristed byline, precise strokes, realistic 
scenes not overburdened with detail, and a high 
degree of selectivity. 

binder Hui Tsung, nvo schools of landscape, 
the northern and the southern, grew up, the 
northern associated with fine, delicate brush- 
work, the southern, svith heavier, bolder strokes. 
Of ihc northern school, Yuan alone used the 
bold type of stroke called the ^'^ax-cui.” This 
artist, following Hui Tsung, simplified and con¬ 
densed the great landscapes by Tung Yuan of 
the southern school (Fig. 443) and, using a few 
pow'crful strokes, could paint a sntall pile of 
rocks and a few feet of stream which caught In a 
simplified composition the essence of the W'holc. 

Seeking a reason for the inspirational im¬ 
pulses of the Sung school, we find that, during 
this dy^nasty, China had its most open relation-^ 
ships with Persia, India, Turkey, Japan, and 
Korea. At that time the king of Korea sent his 


artists to China for instruction in painting, and 
the Japanese copied the works of the great 
Chinese nrasters. The Sung dynasty ended with 
the coming of the Nfongols, vvho took the 
emperor prisoner. The court ofKciaLi fled to 
their mountain retreats, where they painted 
album paintings and joined the Zen sect of 
Buddliism, biding their time until their con* 
querors recalled them to the court as adminis¬ 
trators of the great empire. To the ariist- 
emperor and [Xiet-painiers of the Sung dynasty 
we owe a recognition of the fact that for the 
intelligent oppressed man art may mean a 
release for psychical energies which., uncon¬ 
trolled, might destroy his soul, 

Arckiteclure 

The Fmlati, or Ctrtmonial Gaiewqy. TTiie spirit 
underlying ail Chinese architectural construc¬ 
tion: appears most clearly in the ceremonial 
gatcw'ay, or paBou, erected by the Emperor 
Yung Lo in 1420 as the entrance to the Ming 
tomb area. Essentially, this gateway, although 
stemming in part from wooden architecture, 
remains ihe primitive trilithon. It escapes the 
primitive in two w^ays; [1) by its appropriate 
refined use of decorative detail; (2) in its 
exquisite relationship to the landscape behind 
it (Fig. 446). 

Considering first the formal values of thut 
spirit gateway to the other world, we oliserve a 
symmetrical structure almost 50 feet high and 
a little over 100 feet in length. Its profile sug¬ 
gests a mountain with gently rising slopes and a 
central peak. The ornamental rtxifi, with their 
colorful porcelain tiles, seem to float like a 
heavenly city above the tablets inscril>ed with 
cloud motifs. The entire superstructure is nicely 
balanced on six slender, tapjcrtng marble pil¬ 
lars, so intricately joined that they have with- 
stcKxi the shocks of earthquake and storm for 
centuries. The functional intricacy of the stone 
joining is matched by a decorative union of 
fnotils deriving from wooden, stone, bronze, 
and Ceramic origins. Thus, tcchnoinorphic pat- 
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terns associating the observer with all phases of tangible world from that of the spirit w'orld. 
Chinese aesthetic creativity unite to act upon Such a belief has its asc in making the lot of 
the mind. a happier one. 

The low, broad bases on which the super- The Tower^ or Pagoda. Contemporaneously 



Fio. 443.—Scroll or makimono, I.and»rapr, by Tung YClan, early Sung dynasty, late 


Structure rests arc carv’cd with lotus petals, 
calling to mind Buddhistic thought. The square 
plinths, covered with intricate cloud dragons, 
suggest Taoism. These arc capped with a mold¬ 
ing of lotus petals, above which crouching lions 
and plant forms again suggest Buddhism. The 
upper six pillars connect functionally with the 
plinths and the superstructure by means of 
engaged pilasters that seem to rise from the 
backs of the animals. The pilasters flower into 
capitals, above which corbeled blocks car\'cd 
with cloud patterns act as transitional braces 
for the simple linteb. 

How' pleasantly and with what sureness the 
eye moves from the simple, massive, functional 
elements to the paneled designs! The most re¬ 
fined aspect of the primitive monolithic struc¬ 
ture here unites with the most reasonable aspect 
of the cultured design. As an architectural 
monument, thb memorial arch ranks in excel¬ 
lence with the Parthenon and the facade of 
Reims Cathedral. It lacks the useful values of 
those Western structures, however, unless one 
can accept the Oriental belief that only such a 
decorative opening separates the life of the 


with the development of the tow'er in India, the 
Chinese Buddhbts elev'ated the tope, or stupa, 
into a high, towerlike building. The great 
Pagoda of the Wild Geese near Si-an, con¬ 
structed in 652, and the Pagoda of Hsiang Chi 
Ssu near by, erected in 681, arc essentially the 
same as the Indian gopuram (Fig. 447a). Both 
of these towers rev'eal obvious wooden origins 
in their stone decoration. For a complete un¬ 
derstanding of these origins w'C must examine 
a t>'pe of wooden architecture similar to that 
cmplo^'cd in the Norwegian mast churches. 
WTicther this structure developed first in China 
or in Cclto-Germanic Europe remains a moot 
point. We must also consider the possibility of 
parallel origins or, more likely, a dbtribution 
from some central point, such as Persia or 
Turkestan. This last origin would be indicated 
by some of the decorative features. 

Significantly enough, the pagoda as a wooden 
building, w'ith its many wide-spreading tiled 
roofs (Fig. 447ft), developed a form similar to 
that of the spreading pine tree. Just as the 
Celto-Germans at times considered the life of a 
man as one with the life of a tree, the Chinese 
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in their earliest ideographs made the tree sign 
and the man sign practically synon^Tiioos. ^Vha: 
was more natural than that the pagoda, a 
home for man made of wood, should retain its 


pailouj as W'C have already seen, represents a 
decorative feature, pure and simple, crowning 
the siructurc rather than covering it. 

^llic chief problem in constructing the roof 





lOth century fBoslnn Miueum of Fine Arts), {Csw/i-jj of fieufan Afiarum of f '$tu Arts.) 


primary" symibolic and formiil significance? The 
intricate construction of the mortised w-ooden 
posts connecting the stories ivith their balconies 
and galleries depends on an infinite skill in 
candlever construction. These structures, being 
symbolic rather than useful, call for an abun¬ 
dance of ornament. 

Tfir Umm ^ Arehitfctar^i Design and JVatnrf in 
Chittfse Biiifding. The spirit gatew-ay and the 
pagoda supply the clues to the external form of 
Chinese building, Underlying this formal aspect 
remaim the more practical, functional necessity 
of building a home for man. The earliest 
Chinese structures still in existence include 
temple,s, palace,"!, and her great protectis-e walls. 
The primitive thatch-covered huts of the pre¬ 
historic Chinese probably had wide, projecting 
roofs of tent I ike character. Later, the roofs were 
covered ^vith tiles w'hen the w-alLs iverc built of 
brick. Once the Chinese had realLced the picas* 
ant effect of their deep-shadowed roofs, which 
scetned to float in the air, they developed them 
into decorative metnbers. In the more elabo¬ 
rate types of Chinese building, the roof sup¬ 
plied the chief ornanricnt. The roof of the Ming 


W"e have already discussed in connection with 
the structure of the pagoda. 'Fhc intricate 
system of bracketing may be scen^ with all its 
colorful decoration, under the caves of the 
porch of the Temple of Confucius at Chufou 
near Shantung (Fig. 448), This great hall 
building, with its magnificent colonnade, stands 
over the old family residence of the Kung 
family, where Confucius was bom and lies 
buried. Since the cloud pattern supplies the 
most significant element of decoration in the 
brackets, the roof would seem to represent 
the tent of the heavens. 

Many Chinese and Japanese temple and 
domestic structures have great entrance porches 
similar to the above, which serv'c as ceremonial 
entrance way-s. In the Temple of Confucius 
the character of the building is particularly 
apparent in the intricate carving of the great 
stone columns with their cloud-dragon designs. 
Each column rises from a broad lotus base, 
above which the first pattern suggests the wa¬ 
ters, rocks, ajid trees of the world. The ne.xt 
stage has a cloud scroll, out of which the 
dragon, with its namdike wings, mounts tow^ard 
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the hca\Tns. The cloud pattern of the dragon^s 
head is carried over into the painting of the 
beams. The entire quality of the carving sug¬ 
gests the leafy foliage we sec beyond, so that 



Fio. 444.—^The Bo<lhuaR\'« (Hibo Kwsuinon) or cam- 
paasionale mother, by Kano Hogai, Japan, 1828-1888. 
Colors on silk, about 65 by 35 inches. {Courtt^ cj 
JnstituU ^ Art Restarck, Tokio.) 


the building as a whole unites with the land¬ 
scape. How intimate can be this connection 
between building and landscapie b shown by 
the picture of the dragon stairway at the Tem¬ 
ple of Confucius in Peiping (Fig. 449). 

In the discussion of the development of the 
Indian raised hall temple on the pvramid, the 
importance of the dragon balustrade in Asiatic 
architecture became apparent. The Chinese 
hall temples, like those of Mesopotamia, India, 
and Central America, stood on platforms ap¬ 
proached by ceremonial staircases. In the Tem¬ 
ple of Confucius the dragon forms a central 
ramp. The dragon shapes are retained also in 
the terminations of the side balustrades, but al¬ 
though we can recognize the spiral eye and the 
trunk of the makhara^ the fine architectonic 
sense the Chinese has changed the dragon 
into an abstraction. Detaib of the balustrade 
.suggest bud and lotus forms, the upright posts 
serN'ing to interrupt the long diagonal flow of 
the railing. The illustration also gives an excel¬ 
lent idea of the intricate joining and paneling 
of the side wall, as well as the construction of 
the roof. How closely Chinese architecture 
connects w'ith nature b clear in the way the 
tree form .seems to harmonize with the build¬ 
ing, A finer combination has rarely been 
achieved in the entire hbtory of the world’s 
architecture. 

The TrmpU of Prayn for the Tear^ at Peiping. 
The most refined and dignified form of pagoda 
construction to be found in Chinese architec¬ 
ture b the ceremonial Temple of Prayer for 
the Year, originally erected in a.d. 1421 by the 
Emperor Yung Lx) and, after having Ijcen struck 
by lightning and burned down, in 1889 rebuilt 
by the Manchu cmp>eror, Kuang Hsu. Thb 
great circular structure (Fig. 450), on a stepped 
platform of carved marble, lifts its triple roof 
of shining azxue tile high toward the dome of 
the heaven it s>'mbolizes. To thb temple the 
empMrror yearly came with offerings to the 
great god of heaven for an abundant har^'cst. 
Only the emp>eror might worship here. Tbe 
balustrades resemble those of the Temple of 
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Confucius, and the dragon-spirit stairway forms 
the chief element in the ceremoniaJ entrance. 

The contour of this magnificent design seems 
little less impressive than that of the Taj MahaJ. 


rise in gradual progression, similar to the pyra- 
mid-icmpie steps in Endo-China, 

Chinese temples lack any kind of fagadc in 
the Occidental sense, the building being con- 



Fio. 443. — FiX'c-colorrd parak^^t, by Emperw Hui TtLinj.. lOfll-USS, Ink with fuU color on utlk. Sung dyruuly, 
(Btntcin Museum of Fine .■Vrta). lyf Peifati Musfum aj Fine .-trtf.) 


The wide-flung base of the pyramid forms a 
restful foundation for ttic superstructure, sug¬ 
gesting both the stupa and the pine-tree pagoda. 
Like most of the early temples, including the 
Temple of Confucius, which is a simple hall 
with refined lines, thU circular temple shows 
Chinese architecture in its classic mood* 

The later temples, in the Chinese baroque 
style, are not so effective. Their powerful curved 
roofo become fantastic at times and doitiinatc 
the rest of the architecture. The steps leading 
up the terraces to the temple entrance usually 


ceived as a ivhole. Tltc entire system of upper 
rocjf stories, covered with glittering tiles or 
bricks, is usually handled as a decorative motif, 
lending dignity and meaning to the entire 
structure. On the roofs of the oniatc temples 
the earliest decoration of figured terra cottas 
seems to arise from tcchnomorphic survivals in 
the carved finials of the old wooden buildings, 
vvith [heir thatched roofs. These figures, oor- 
responding to the Gothic gargoyles and to the 
acrotcria on Greek temples, show their greatest 
development in the southern provinces. 
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Inside the temples and palaces, red-lacquered 
wcxxlen f>osts support the roofs. They arc 
adorned with ornamental plaster and col¬ 
ored with many bright paintings, |)arucularly 


gests most ancient cooking vessels and the 
form ol a lily bulb. The upper lip, developing 
through the lower form from the base, suggests 
the lines of growth that one might expect in the 



Fio. 446.—Pailou, ceremonial gateway to Ming tomb area, Peiping, Emperor Yung Lo, c. 1420. Width about 

100 feet. {ComUfy ^ li'iWif ^rox.) 


around the capitak. The lower f>arts of the 
room, those nearest the occupants, arc left 
relatively simple, the ornament being appro¬ 
priately confined lo the heavenly regions. 

Pottery 

Early in the Han d>Tiasty (206b.c.-a.d. 220), 
the Chinese learned to use a pottciy' glaze 
made of lead, colored green with copp)cr oxide. 
EKiring the fifteen hundred years following, 
the Chinese developed the art of glazed pottciy 
further than did any other p>coplc. Two illus¬ 
trations indicate tw’o tendencies in the devel¬ 
opment of Chinese pottery. The first — a flower 
jar, or chun^ from the Sung dynasty — demon¬ 
strates the retention in the most refined Chinese 
culture of the prehistoric, neolithic pottery 
forms. The simple lower part of the bowl sug- 


unfolding plant. The tv%'o portions stand in 
almost perfect relation to each other. This 
relationship is enhanced by a grayish-green 
glaze with slightly blue tones and the fortuitous 
crackle, which the Chinese prize highly be¬ 
cause of its suggestive power (Fig. 451 <j). 

The simple dignity of the Sung flow'cr jar 
finds its more delicate decorative counterpart 
in a Korean wine pot (Fig. 4516) of the Korai 
period (936-1392). The central shape of the 
pot is that of a melon growing from a lotus 
p>attern in the base. The fine handle seems like a 
tendril, nicely balancing a spout at the left. 
Against a bisque glaze, delicate flowers, drawn 
as though copied from some ancient Persian 
manuscript, add interest to the surface. 

Various combinations of these two p>otter>' 
forms, with the greatest variety of perfect glazes, 
aflbrd a rich treasure linking the art of the 
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FtQ. 447, — Oiinc:ac anc( Ja,|>iin&se buildings, a, great pagoda, Si^an, 7iJi to 10th CcnCiuy {aJUr Saen); i, Yaktishiji, 
Japan, 8lh century {ajm Bnhzfr\^ c, foinitain pagoda, China {ajttt White Bns,); d, drum tOwoTj Peiping, 1273j 
fj Japanwc temple, Nikko, ISlh Cenlury,. 


Chinese craftsman with the fines c Chinese paint¬ 
ing. Two types of pottery have particular signif¬ 
icance, The celadon porcelain has a thickj 
translucent gla^c in tones of bluish green and 
se,a grcerij applied to an orange-red body that 
shows through the glaxe in carved and incised 
designs or molded reliefs. Almost equally fa¬ 
mous is the red-glazed ware, called smg de 
hottifj made in the Kang Hsi period (1662— 
1722), The two glazes, associated with celadon 
and sang da bi>ttif vases, with the purples, reds, 
blues, and sea greens of the Sutig-dynasty 
Chun ware, compose the color scheme of the 
finest Chinese pottery'* 

Japanese Art 

Afsthftii Rrftnrmtni oj the Japtinrst Housr. 
To the Japanese, a house serv'cs not entirely as a 
protection against the hostile elements, but 
rat her aa an orderly corner of the world-garden. 
Originating in the prehistoric wattled hut, the 
Japanese house early took on the form of the 
old Cello-German frame house* The floor 
beams are usually raised about two feci abo%'c 
the ground on stones. C*mcr posts, ceiling, 
and roof beams are dovetailed ur set together 


w'i th mortLse-and-tenon joints. The house has 
a ridgepole and a thatched roof. The avails con¬ 
sist of bamboo lath woven together with straw 
rope and plastered with mud bound with 
chopped rice straw'. A smooth coating of clay 
and sand cemented with a gelatinous size 
made from scaw'eed is laid upon thb, the final 
surface being painted with w'hite lime* 

Wooden boards on floor and ceiling finish 
the interior. The fine-grained woods of the 
ceiling, carefully dovetailed together, are at¬ 
tached to rafters in such a way that no nails 
shosv* The nattiral grain of the boarding, left 
unstained and unvarnished, furnishes a pleasant 
decorative feature* Window and W'all openings 
leading to the garden are covered with sliding 
panels or screens (Fig. 452), 

The plan, of the house centers on a large 
Communal room, distinguished by an alcove— 
the tokonotna —at one end. The tokonoma, usu¬ 
ally about three feet deep and nine feet wide, 
serves as a study as well as a picture gallery for 
the display of family treasures. At one side of 
the tokonoma, a group of shelves and cup¬ 
boards serves to hold necessary household 
equipment. These are called thigaidani. The 
third feature of the house is the genkan, a 
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decorative porch under which guests may alight 
from their carriages. Thb p>orch co\'ers a large, 
flat entrance stone. At other openings from the 
house flat stones indicate the close relationship 



Fio. 448.—Porch and dragon columns. Temple of 
Ck>nfucius, Chufou, Shantung, 14th century. (Courte^ 
Whitt Bros.) 


of the house to the out-of-doors. When the 
sliding panels are pushed back, the guest seated 
within the house may feel that he is part of 
nature. The various service rooms take sub¬ 
ordinate positions around this central cere¬ 
monial living hall. 

Of particular aesthetic significance in study¬ 
ing the Japanese house is the fine balance be¬ 
tween simple, flat w'all sp>ace and the functional 
members that support the roof. Drawers sliding 
away, cupboards that do not project into the 
room, the simplest of furniture, the clean grass 
mats that serve as floor coverings, all act as a 
frame for one or two exquisite objects oT art 


—a scroll, an ikebana (flower group), or the 
vista out into the garden. 

The Oriental Art of Gardening. In all Oriental 
countries the garden, as a s>Tnbol of man’s 
relationship to external nature, becomes a cere¬ 
monial aspect of life. In the Orient every man is 
entitled to his garden, but of all Oriental 
peoples the Japanese excel in this art. 

For the Japanese the house remains incom- 
compleic without its prop>er garden setting. 
Domestic architecture requires a garden as 
a vista beyond the room, visible when the side 
W'all panels are pushed back, or silhouetting 
the paper sliding screens with patterns of sway¬ 
ing foliage. The Japanese leaves no ground 
space about the house, however small, w'ithout 
arrangement. Within hb tiny plot he places a 
minute box garden, the hako-niwa, which b a 
landscape in miniature. In the window opening 
he sets a tray complete w'ith moss and rocks, the 
honkei. Other aspects of thb Oriental desire to 
change nature subtly and with proper decorum 
may be seen in the painstaking culture of dw'arf 
trees, the bonsai, and the final, most refined, 
aesthetic sensibility required for the art of 
ikebana, or flower arrangement. 

.\11 garden and floral arrangements arise 
from canons of design such as those formulated 
by the Chinese landscap>c painter, Hsieh Ho. 
To understand these canons b to understand 
the formal values of most Japanese and Chinese 
gardens. The sy'mbolical or associational values, 
far more detailed, can be studied only in the 
Japanese garden books. Briefly, the Japanese 
garden focuses around the s>'mbolbm inherent 
in the relationship between a hill, a plain, and a 
river. Two general types of garden prevail, one, 
the tsuh-yama, dominated by the hill; the other, 
hira-niwa, dominated by the plain. In these 
tw'o styles we find certain common elements 
that may be studied in the illustration (Fig. 
453<7) borrowed from the Tsuki-yama Teizo Den, 
a famous book of gardens pubibhed around 
1818 to serve as a mentor for Japanese gar¬ 
deners. In the illustration one dbtingubhes the 
hill, the plain, and the river. At the lower left. 
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leading from the well, flat stones form path- fied contemplation from which to view the life 
ways through the landscape. Paths arranged so well lived. 

as to lead the visitor into the picture pass According to the Tsuki-y^ma Ttizfi Z)en, trees 
seven different ceremonial stones, each with its also have their peculiar significance. The prin- 



Fic,. 449.—The dragon stairway, Temple of Confucius, Peiping, Emperor Yung Lo, c. 1420. Marble stairs and 
balustrade, wo^en walls, and tiled root (Courte^ of White Bros.) 


special significance. The Guardian Stone (I) 
probably suggests an ancestral menhir; the 
Waiting Stone (II), possibly companionship or 
the marriage rite; and the Hill Stone (HI), 
the tomb. The Worshiping Stone (IV) rests 
beside the water at a point from which one may 
view the entire garden world. The Evening 
Sun Stone (V) and the Moon Shadow Stone 
(VI) have to do with two heavenly orbs con¬ 
trolling the solar and lunar years, which influ¬ 
ence the destinies of man. The Seat of Heaven 
Stone (VII), on the other side of the river from 
the Worshiping Stone, marks a place of digni- 


cipal tree fonn, .1, called the “Tree of the Up¬ 
right Spirit,” dominates the garden and serN'cs 
as a central pivot on which the rest of the 
composition is based. B, the View-perfecting 
Tree, a lesser asp>cct of A, must be so placed as 
to provide a fine occult balance. Other tree 
forms in the more complex gardens include 
a Tree of Solitude, a Distancing Pine, sugges¬ 
tive of far-off forests, a Stretching Pine, whose 
branches reach out as though to embrace the 
water, and the Cascade Screen Tree, placed at 
one side of a waterfall. This last b so arranged 
as to break part of the line of the fall and lo 
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^vc it the appearance of emergent life. Tlie 
tree, as a symbol of longevity, and the water, as 
a sign of virility, represent the dynamic aspects 
the garden, the hill and the rocks being 


tlie Shin-No-Uanay employed an absolute bal¬ 
ance of three or five seasonable flowers, placed 
around a central pine or bamboo branch. .As 
late as the 14th century this s>'mmctrical ar- 



Fio. 450.—^Temple of Prayer for the Year, Peiping, Emperor Yung Lo, c. 1420. {CaatUxy ^ Wkiu Bras.) 


static. Despite the strictness of this formal scene, 
no two gardens are alike. 

Ikebana—the Japanese Art of Flower Arrange^ 
mmt. No more refined instance of formal aes¬ 
thetic arrangement can be found than the 
ceremonial art of ikebana. An old Buddhist 
poem reads 

Heaven and earth are flwers 

Gods as well as Buddha are flov^ers 

The heart of man is also the soul of flowers.* 

Tradition relates that the early Buddhist 
priests, arranging the gifts of planu and flowers 
upon the altar, first invented the art in China, 
which later in Japan Ixrcamc a nonreligious 
art, pursued for its own sake. 

The earliest religious arrangements, called 


rangement can still be found in the Japanese 
religious pictures (Fig.453A). InShin-No-Hana, 
the large central tree symbolizes the distant 
woods; the blossoming plants, the middle dis¬ 
tance; and the small plants, the foreground. 

The second t>*pc of arrangement was in¬ 
vented by the celebrated painter Soami (1436- 
1490), w'ho lived under the Shogun Yoshi- 
mashi, in the .Ashikaga dvmasty. Soami formu¬ 
lated the principle that the flower group should 
have three parts, one upright (the heaven ele¬ 
ment), a second pointing dow'nw'ard (the earth 
element), and a third (man), pointing upward 
Ijetween earth and heaven (Fig. 453c). Since 
all parts of the arrangement were highly sym¬ 
bolical, great knowledge w'as necessary in order 
to use the proper flowers and branches. Red 


* Maby Avbbiix, The Ftwer Art of Japan, Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., New York, 1930. 
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flowers, for ejtample, which su^geslcd flames 
and were used for funerals, rarely appear in 
floral arrangcmeniis. Odd numbers of branches, 
leaves, and blussoms were considered lucky; 



Fwj. —n, flower jar Or^fljiTT, Chinese, hdjbt abauL lO 

height inches, Kcrai period, a.h. ' 


even number:, unlucky. The former also gave 
ihe more dymamic form of occult balance. 

The forinal principles of Ikebana, as iisicd by 
Miss Avcrill, arc seven. (1) The airangcmcnt 
musi always suggest a living plant. (2) The 
appropriate season of the year must find its 
echo in the lines of the composition. Cold ivintry' 
winds, for example, would force the heaven 
branch dow'nw^ard. (3) Buds, open flowers, and 
bright or withered leaves must also suggest the 
condition of plant growth, (4) Unity must be 
achieved by having all parts stem from some 
central point. (5) Branches and leaves must 
not cross one another. (6) Under no condition 
should blossoms l>e stressed; they must alivays 
appear one of the necessary details in the ar¬ 
rangement. (7) The branches must be uneven 
in number. The selection of jars for various 
types of plant is considered ver>' important. 

In brief, the chief principles of ikebana are 
those discussed in connection with the compo¬ 
sition of Chinese painting and the Japanese 


garden. For most of the many schools In Japan, 
occult balance has higher value than the old 
religious formal values. Interesting arrange¬ 
ment bears greater weight than stateliness. 



& 

iElckn (coarb^ ef Fterr Gaitfr^ ef Art}; h, i^'inc pot, Korc^, 
1 - 1^92 Fttet GeT^irTJi^ 


Oriental Drama 

The drama of the Orient partakes of the 
character of primitive religious ceremonials. 
In the Oriental drama, appropriate gesture, 
music, and words unite with the greatest em¬ 
phasis on rhythmical pantomime. In this par¬ 
ticular it differs from Occidental drama, which 
emphasizes thought content through words, 
and comes closer to the ideals of the opera and 
chc talking motiDii picture. 

In India the dramatic songs have to do with 
the deeds of Krishna and Vishnu and with the 
loves of the divine heroes for their heroines, 
with all their symbolic esoteric meaning. In 
China the drama is of two sorts, both historical: 
the one a drama of primitive religious and Bud¬ 
dhistic origins, the other a drama of morals 
connected from earliest limes with the courts. 
The Chinese also show shadow and puppet 
play’ll as do the Japanese and Oyloncse. The 
earliest shadgw^ plays indigenous to C^na were 
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THE JAPANESE HOUSE 

a View m gues+ room of Joponese house 
b Tokooomo wifh hanging scroll (Kakemono) 

C Toko-woki with floral arrongement (Bon^seki^ 
d Cupboord) 

e Ceremoniol posf of nofural wood (Toko-boshino) 
f Sliding screen woll (Fusuma) 
g Open window with noturol benf*wood frame 
h Fntronce stone 
X Entrance room or 6enkan 
j Moln room 

k Kitchen I Both m Mots 


Fio. 452.—Plan and main room in Japanese house. 


lirsi mentioned in 121 b.c.; the pupp>ets appar¬ 
ently originated later in B>’zantium. The Lama- 
istic mystery plays of Tibet, like those of the 
European Middle Ages, were first played in 
the 7th century, when Christian monks first 
missionized China. 

In Japan, the no drama developed after the 
15th century, arising from song and dance. 
Two types of music—harv’cst folk songs (dm 
gaAu) and rice-field music—contributed the 
tragic elements, and monkey music (saru gaku) 
the comic. From these crude beginnings arose 
the refined aesthetic form of the rid drama, 
which has to do with the lives (rf the goblins, 
w'arriors and their ghosts, the chief deities, and 
with human failings. 

In Java and Ceylon complex dance dramas 
developed against a background of primitive 
music around the most fundamental emotions 


of human existence. One of these, a Senegalese 
devil ballet, has the following plot. A mother, 
rocking her child, is beset by demons who steal 
the young one. After many vain attempts to 
rescue it, the frantic mother calls all the other 
mothers, who pursue the demons and wage 
war u|>on them. Eventually, mother love win¬ 
ning, the child is rescued. 

Subject Matter of Chinese Drama. The begin¬ 
nings of the Chinese drama before 2205 b.c. 
lay in a primitive nature worship with music 
and dancing similar to that described in the 
chapter on the arts of agricultural man. The 
primitive dance dramas dealt with sowing and 
reaping the grain, with love-making and home 
building; they represented, in short, a cere- 
monialization of all the occupations of war and 
peace. Throughout the Chou dynasty these 
dramas came to have a set ritualbtic form. 
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Fio. 453.—na, abstract style, hUl garden, Japan {t^Ur Jiro Umada, The Gardms of Japan, Studio Puhtications); A, 
ikebana, symmetrical balance; c, ikebana, occult balance. 


culminating in a theater by the 8ih century. 
In 550 B.c. the Emperor Shih HuangTi banned 
the dramatic performances, together with all 
other forms of art expression. 

A revival of the drama took place in the 8th 
century after Christ, when the Emperor Hsuan 
Tsung conducted a dramatic school in his pal¬ 
ace garden. Thus began the imperial heroic 
drama. Present-day Chinese drama dates from 
1280 when, with the coming of the Mongols in 
the Yuan dynasty, p>ossiblc foreign influences 
from India and Byzantium may have stimu¬ 
lated rich creativity. 

Chinese drama makes no distinction between 
comedy and tragedy, the finished play possess¬ 
ing elements of both, like the European drama 
of the Middle Ages. Three types of play deal 
with three types of social intercourse. (1) The 
Vun Pan Shi stresses political and filial devotion. 
(2) The Jen Pan Shi deals with the happ>ening8 
of everyday life in the family. (3) The Vun Min 
Shi deals with civil and military conditions. 
The first two groups arc dbtinctly ceremonial. 
Plays of the third group, called “modem plays” 
by the Chinese, although they are also histor¬ 
ical, have the quality of genre. 

Most Chinese plays stress the element of 
morals, and in the Western world would be 
called social or propaganda dramas. Some plots 
show the corruption of the public officials; 
others, the degeneracy of the priesthood. Still 
others exalt the benefits brought about by Con- 
fucian scholarship. Har\'cst plays and pag¬ 


eants, like those of ancient Greece and the 
Eurofxan Middle Ages, are often paid for by 
the rich man of the village. Such plays, the most 
ancient form of Chinese drama, have persisted 
almost unchanged since the Chou dynasty. 

One great point of difference between Chinese 
drama and that of the West calls for emphasis. 
Love motifs are noticeable by their absence. 
The CJiinese, being a mature people, cannot 
conceive of a t\Tannical, tormenting love, such 
as that dramatized by Euripides. Characters 
indulging in such passion arc sometimes as¬ 
signed to adolescents as comic roles. Chinese 
drama does not lack instances of mature wifely 
devotion, however, such as that shown in the 
splendid play. Lady Precious Stream. 

The Staging oj the Chinese Play. The two types 
of Chinese theaters, the fixed and the portable, 
have similar plans. In the ponable theater the 
stage consists of a raised covered platform like 
the old Greek skene (Fig. 454a), surrounded by 
cov'crcd loges for the wealthy, the space below 
being left for the crowd. Traveling stock com¬ 
panies, whose actors arc contracted for by the 
year, cany such theaters on showboats from 
village to village. Permanent theaters have the 
same stage arrangement, but with a gallery 
opposite and loges on a level with the stage. 
The imperial theater in Peiping pxMsesses a 
triple stage. The highest, called the “heaven” 
stage, b reserved for the gods; the second shows 
the movements of mortals on the earth; the 
third and lowest, called the “water” stage, rep- 
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Fio. 454,—fl, Chinese portable theater {after Bius, Studies in tKe Chinese Drama, Peter Smith); h, no mask; e, Japanese 
theater of the Rabuki Drama \«ith revoKing stage and flowery way. 


resents the lower regions. The stages have no 
screens or curtains, though at times smoke 
screens mask the entrance and disappearance 
of a god. The actors appear on the stage and 
introduce themselves to the audience telling 
something about the character each represents. 

Thi Symbolism of Stage Characters. In Chinese 
drama, as in Roman comedy and many medi¬ 
eval plays, each character stands for some dis¬ 
tinct type and wears a traditional dress and 
make-up. These include the Young Civilian 
or Young Hero; the Emperor, who regularly 
appears wearing a long beard; the Elderly 
General, also with a beard; and the villain, 
with a dark painted face. The clown regularly 
has a painted face, as docs the spearman, or 
warrior. 

In most Chinese dramas the women’s parts 
are taken by men. The principal feminine char¬ 
acters include the Empress, the Youthful Hero¬ 
ine, the Servant Girl, the Young Married 
Woman, and the Wonian Soldier. Most of the 
face—and costume—painting carries a distinct 
color symbolism. Clever dignity calls for white 
paint, nobility in a god or an emperor for red. 
The honest workman wears black, demons wear 
green, and the gods arc often clad in gold. Pos¬ 
tures and movements, as well as positions on 
the stage, also carry set, formal significance. 
The drama is usually accompanied by 5>'mlx)lic 
music. 

The Development oj Japanese Drama. Japanese 


drama, like the Chinese, arose in part from 
ceremonial dances; in part, from puppet plays. 
It first appeared during the reign of the Em¬ 
press .Suiko in the 7th century after Christ, and 
now includes three general forms, the no and 
KySgen plays with their masks (Fig. 4546) and 
conventional heroic characters, approved by 
the noble or samurai class, and the Kabuki 
Drama of the masses. 

The latter form, which probably grew out of 
the puppet play, is similar to the late Roman 
pantomime. In this performance a musician 
sits at one side of the stage singing epic stories 
to the accompaniment of the samisen (a stringed 
instrument like a banjo), while the actors gesture 
and dance without words. In the 17th century, 
a leading Kabuki dramatist—Sh0z6 Namikt, 
of Osaka—invented the revolving stage, a 
device later to prove very valuable to the 20th- 
century' European theater. Shozo mounted his 
sets uf>on a platform that turned in full view of 
the spectators, creating a continuity of scenic 
effects like that in a motion picture. The Kabuki 
Drama also makes use of a long ramped stage 
approach, called the “flowery way,’’ over which 
the actors move in and out of the audience. At 
times this stands fur a mountain road, at times 
for a veranda, or again for the street of a town 
(Fig. 454f). The movement of splendidly garbed 
actors over the flowery way lends intimate rich¬ 
ness and decorative quality to the spectacle. 
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Oriental Music 

Oriental music, though it arose from the 
same natural origins as the music of the Greeks 
and the Celts, followed such different paths of 
evolution that it now' offers the greatest contrast 
to modem Occidental music. Like the primi¬ 
tive cultures of Europe and of the Mediterran¬ 
ean basin, the various Oriental cultures all 
employed both the pentatonic, or five-note, 
scale and the heptatonic, or sc\'cn-note, scale. 
The Persians and the Indians developed elab¬ 
orate systems of modes. In the main, all Ori¬ 
ental music is highly melodic and, w'ith the 
exception of some Javanese music, does not 
consider the effects of harmony. The Orientals, 
particularly the Chinese, early interested them¬ 
selves in the idea of contrast in musical tone. 
A Chinese orchestra, despite opinions to the 
contrary, is not all noise but uses noise and 
peculiar instrumental qualities to suggest con¬ 
trasts in feeling. Most Oriental music is thought 
of as incidental music, that is, as an accompani¬ 
ment for literary and dramatic presentations. 

'Fhe instruments of the various Oriental cul¬ 
tures include all the types known to the Occi¬ 
dent up through the Middle .Ages. Galpin has 
shown that the Sumerian ffute, or became 
the Chinese flute //, or /lA, when the Chiang 
people from the w'estem regions entered China 
around 1200 b.c. The scale on this early flute, 
which was heptatonic, consisted of the follow*- 
ing notes: GAB C# D E F#. The augmented 
fourth note, which b slighdy higher than a 
normal C, b called a “tritone.” Thb scale not 
only reached China but eventually, with the 
introduction of the bagpipe, appeared in Scot¬ 
land. The ritual flute of the Shang dynasty 
had a dragon’s head and tail. Similar flutes of 
clay may Ikt found in South American Peruvian 
cultures. Another Chinese instrument of Meso¬ 
potamian origin was a harp, now no longer 
used, although a very early Buddhbt stele in 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum shows 
such an instrument. 

TTie Chinese early developed an official mu¬ 


sical tone regbter, the Aing, a rack holding a 
number of suspended stone plates, tuned to a 
twelve-tone chromatic scale. They had also 
the kin and che (zitherlike instruments), a long 
flute and a flute to be blown sideways, a syrinx 
or Panpipes, clay pipes, oboes, drums, gongs, 
rattles, and other noise-making instruments. 
The fact that they early devised a cylindrical 
Panpipes, using reeds of metal, which became 
a miniature reed organ to be blown by the 
mouth, testifies to the high degree of their 
musical culture. Music for four of these in¬ 
struments, called the TchiengSy was wTitten to 
be played on ceremonial occasions. Their tones 
are soft and mellow. Japanese instruments fol¬ 
low the Chinese, w'ith the addition of the kotOy 
a combination string guitar and dulcimer with 
a long sound box, to be plucked and strummed. 
The Japanese instruments on the whole give a 
softer, more refined tone than do the Chinese. 

Indian instruments include a number of 
fonns of horns, lutes, and drums. The national 
instrument, the nnu, b a kind of lute with a 
large gourd sound box attached to a tubular 
fret board over which run two or three strings. 
A typ>c of oboe, the nagassarany and a Bengal 
horn, the nursingy arc like the Gothic hunting 
horn. The Hindus also have a kind of bagpipe, 
the qutti. 

Chinese Cerrmonial Music. The Shi King (be¬ 
tween 1765 and 585 b.c.) includes many .songs 
that must have been accompanied by musical 
instruments. At the time it w'as w'rittcn the 
Chinese differentiated between a yang, or mas¬ 
culine, scale, composed of the notes F G A B C 
D, and a yin, or feminine, scale, F G .A C D E. 
By 1300 B.c. another scale with the notes C D 
EGA W'as in use; and by 1122 b.c., in the Chou 
dv'nasty, a temple song used the notes F C G 
D A. All these set scales, like the Greek modes, 
had their appropriate uses. The temple song 
from the Chou dynasty, in honor of the ances¬ 
tors, follow's. The air b typical of the finest 
Chinese music (Fig. 455<i). 

l*he three songs. Ambushes Everywherty Drag- 
ons Crossing a Ricrry and Sioonlight on the Rivery 
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Fid, 455j*’— d, imccstinl hyinn, Ch™ djiiuxty^ 



demonstrate the drama lie quality of classical 
Chinese music of nonccrcttionial chajactcr+ The 
first of ihcsc seems to pull the attention first in 
one dincctiGnj then iJic other; the second has a 
son of digniiy, such as one would expect when 
the great cloud dragons s^veep over the river; 
and the last has a lender, romantic feeling. 
Allowing for differences in scale and inaim- 
mental quality, these songs do not appear par¬ 
ticularly strange, cspccialJy lo those trained in 
music since ihe time df Debussy and Schonberg. 

Afuik in Pffsiti and India. Arable and Persian 
scales, dev'ised mathematically, are among the 
most comprehensive in the world. Musically 
far In advance of their European contempora* 
ricsj by the lOth century the Persians used a 
scale that included all the note intcr^'als of 
modern European music. In the tune of Tamer¬ 
lane, Persian mu^c recognized at least twelve 
different modes. The first three duplicated the 
Greek lonLc^ Phr^'gian^and Myxolydianmodes. 
These scales were sometimes tuned with such 
minute intervals as quarter tones, one having 
a note lying between Ah and A in our scale of 
C. In melodic systems of music, such quarter 
intervals when employed regularly, so as to 
constitute part of the musical form, give very 
pleasing effects* The Persians divided the octave 
into seventeen notes Instead of twelve, all ar¬ 
ranged systematically* Modem Persian music 
has octaves Itolding as many as twenty-four 
quarter tones* 

^ CaITAIW Dav, Mmif id Ssuihrm Ittdia. 


In India, music developed still smalJer inter¬ 
vals, as the vina allowed a certam latitude in 
tuning. Twelve Indian modes approximate 
European scales* Interested as they were tn all 
the possible ceremonious observances of Hfe, 
the Indians devised seventy-iwo formal modes, 
made more complex by the adoption of a num¬ 
ber of set melodic sequences, or ragas^ obliga¬ 
tory' for the use of the players. A raga was a set 
melodic sequence of tones that could be modi¬ 
fied by the addition of many grace notes and 
Avholc phrases of melody, as long as the player 
returned at the proper rhythmical intervals to 
the required scheme. This quality of Indian 
music corresponds to the use of prescribed artis¬ 
tic formulae in creating hgum in sculpture 
and painting. 

An idea of the complications of the sy'stem 
may i>e gained from the fact that some ragas 
could be played only at given times of the day 
or at set seasons of the year* Some of the ragas 
had one group of notes for use in an amending 
scale and another group for a descending scale. 
Tlie raga called Adda^A amahia, for example, 
used the ascending notes C Dh F G Ah and C, 
and the descending notes C B G F E Dh C.’ 
A line of music written in this raga makes the 
procedure clear (Fig. 4554). 

Thf (iarnflaris qfjava. The inhabitants of Java 
developed a complex orchestra, the gameiorjy 
capable of a real symphonic quality, Melodk^s 
are often played in two different scales; one, a 
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pentatonic scale of Chinc^ie origin, called the 
soIfTidro,- the other, a htptatonic scale, called 
the pfhg. The instrutnents of the gamclan 
orchestra consist of (wooden plates 

from which developed the South Sea bland 
marimbas), (metal rods hung on strings), 

sarons (bronze plates), three sets of bonaitgs (xy¬ 
lophones), and tiivo gongs. All the instruments, 
with the exception of the gongs and one set of 
bonangs, play in the upper or treble clef 

A suite of music on the gamelan usually 
opens with a recitative theme played by the 
gambangs and the upper iKinang. Variations 
follow On other instruments. At the end of each 
variation the gong sounds. A great variety of 
melodies weave in and out like a motet, con-* 
stituting a true polyphonic style in gamclan 
music, w'hich show's great rhythmical intricacy 
and a high degree of contrast. 

All Oriental mttsic has a much more com¬ 
plicated rhythmical structure than has Euro¬ 
pean. Indian music, particularly, has five-four 
and seven-four time signatures, which appear 
difficult to most European musicians. 

Summary 

One may summarize all Oriental art by say¬ 
ing that it represents the utmcist refinement of 
natural grace, leading man to associate himself 
with an outer nature beneficent and necessary 
for his spiritual development. To the under¬ 
standing of Oriental art in its most subtle fonm 
the observ'cr must bring a well-balanced feeling 
and a complete knowledge of formal, asstxiiia- 
tional, and use values. Particularly on the side 
of formal values, Chinese architecture and 
painting, Indian sculpture, and the plan of 
the Japanese garden have much to teach the 
Occidental. 

The mind of the Oriental, never losing its 
contacts with man’s infancy in the caves, places 
almost equal value upon the formal and idea¬ 
tional aspects of thought. Nor docs thought for 
the Oriental ever lose its emotional overtones. 
Consequently, until the 19th century', the Ori¬ 


ental regarded science, in the Western sense of 
the term, as of inferior value. After the I9th 
century', science having been forced into his 
unwilling hands, w'c find him using it with a 
ruthlessnea and realistic lack of romanticLun 
shocking to the Occidental mind, Know'ing 
both his creative and his destructive powers, and 
being dominated by no ideal, romantic dream 
of a heavenly city, the Oriental makes war with 
but a single purpose—total annihilation of the 
enemy. Nor docs he need such idealistic slogans 
as *‘Savc the world for dcmcxiracy” to stimulate 
his hatred. He seems incapable of true enmity 
or sentimentalism, and could Ije stopped in war 
only by some appeal to his own aesthetic sensi¬ 
bilities, The Western world needs more of the 
mature Oriental point of view if it would face 
Squarely the Issue of human life and death. 

^Vitb the Oriental we might well coiisider 
the world a garden that man can plan despite 
the di,siniegrating forces of natural decay. When 
man eventually grows to the spiritual stature 
of the great Oriental religious leaders, Jesus 
Christ, Buddha, and Confueiu*, he will per¬ 
ceive that the aesthetic values inherent in the 
lilies of the field, the Chinese landscape paint¬ 
ing, and the garden, can completely accom¬ 
modate man’s natural ambitious striving for 
adventure, today often misused in attempts to 
dominate society. 

The art of the Orient, ntorc than any other 
art, teaches that each has a right to his own 
creative outlet, to l>eautify his own home, and 
to arrange hb own section of the world, in order 
that eventually the larger home of the globe, 
hung lonely in the universe of stars, shall bo 
come a well-ordered dwelling place for a happy 
race of men. 

In order to comprehend the great art of (he 
Orient, one must feel and understand that Siva 
and V^Uhnu, the yin and the yang, reach a 
balance. Every great artistic symbol displays 
this perfection. Anything less than ihb ^nacrfsis 
creates an illusion of the superior worth of 
cither the static or the dynamic point of vicw^ 
In musical rhythm, where the time element 
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dominates and contrast suggests progression, 
the static and dynamic instances follow one 
another, eventually achieving balance in what 
we call equilibrium. In painting, the elements 
rest bcade each other; in sculptmc, within each 
other. In architecture they appear in a rela¬ 
tionship of a building to its surroundings. In 
every case, appropriateness must furnish the 
final measure of aesthetic value. \ feeling for 
appropriateness can come only through the ab¬ 
sorption of appropriate examples and continu¬ 
ous experimentation with the materials of art. 
Like the Oriental, we must conceive art in our 
dreams and practice it in our writing and in all 
our relationships with our fellow men. 
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CHAPTER XV 


The Renaissance 


How that be. Eadyi which all men learn 
By lonjf experience? Shapes that S<¥irt 
alive. 

Wrought in hard mountain marble, will 
lurvivc 

Thetr maker, w^hum the years to dust 
return! 

Thus Id eRcCt cause yields- Art hath her turn. 
And triumphi over Mature. 1, who strive 
With Sculpture, know thi* well; her won¬ 
ders live 

In spite of time and death, those tyrants 
stem. 

So I can give long life to both of ui 
In cither w^ay, by colour or by ^one. 
Making the semblance oF thy face and 
mine. 

Ccnturica hence when both arc buried, thus 
Thy beauty and my sadness shall be 
shown, 

And men ihail say, "For her 'twas wise 
to pine." 

*‘TiiE Artist aho Ha Work”* 


Oh, make me see Thee, Lord, where'er I go! 

If mortal beauty STU my sou] on ftre. 

That dame when near to Thiite must 
needs empire, 

,^nd [ Mih love of only Thee shall glow^ 
Dear Lord, Thy help I seek againsE this woe, 

These turtnents that tny ves and 

tire; 

Thou only with new strength canst rc- 
inspiic 

My wilh my sensc^ my courage taint and 
low^ 

I’hou gavcji: me on earth thU soul diiine; 

And Thou, within this body w-cak and 
frail 

Didst prison it—how sadly there to live t 
Huw Can I mlike its Lot less viLc than mine? 

Without Thee, Lord, all goodness seems 
to fail. 

To alter face is Cod^s prerogative. 

“A Phavcil roll Aio^'' 


D eep insight inxp the mcanmg of the 
Renaissance comes only lo one psycho¬ 
logically equipped to understand the 
paradox of Renaissance genius, which in many 
respects resembles the paradox of Plato, This 
paradox nowhere finds clearer expression than 
m the contrasting points of view of the two 
above sonnets by Michelangelo—onCj the frtiit 
of his love for sculptural form and a high- 
minded womanj the other, n penitential prayer 
to a god of fire, Michelangelo first fell jn love 
with a woman at the age of sixty. Throughout 
the long adolescent period of his life, he lived in 
a state of mind typical of the Renaissance. In 
every stroke of his chisel and brush he struggled 
to synthesize his concepts of love and ijeauty, 
his classic and Gothic modes nf expression, hi.s 
pagan and Christian ideologies. These dispa¬ 
rate tendencies found expression In his Classical 


sculptural fonns^ appealing sensually to the 
e>'e, and his melodious Gothic lines of drawing 
and verse, appealing primarily to the sense of 
rhythm or to the cars. 

Out study of cultural art patterns should 
have made clear that styles in art, as well as 
modes of thinking, do not die- The complexes 
of emotion concentrated in the art works of a 
nation or a period carry over through cen- 
turic.Sj starting to new life in the minds of a 
people prepared to tomprehend them. The 
Gothic mode of thought, for example, mirrored 
in patterns of spatial and musical design will 
be found to persist through the Renaissance 
and Late baroque art into romanticism and 
mcxlem art long after the \liddle Ages, as a 
historical actuality, ceased to exist. The Ori¬ 
ental mode of thought, spreading over the great 
reaches of Asia into the |>enttisula of Europe, 


SiWrO oj Afichatt Angtta BuoTTanoii, tranalaEctl by John Addtngtan Symouch, LdndDri, 1077. 
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leavened man’s mind from the lime of St. Fran- 
cb on. The Classical lo\'C of formal aesthetic 
values, latent alway's in Latin cultures, flowered 
again and again throughout the Middle Ages, 
forming a son of archaeological centrum for 
much of the thought of the Renaissance after 
the 15th century. 

The Meaning oj the Term Renaissance.'* The 
term “Renabsance,” invented by 18th-century 
French w'riters of the Classical Academy, has 
unfortunately come to mean simply' a rebirth 
of antiquity or a revival of learning. The 20th- 
century’ hbtorian, trained in social psychology 
and with more facts concerning the Renais¬ 
sance at hb dbposal, b prepared to show the 
inadequacy of both interpretations. 

We must run the grave risk here of confusing 
the student by pointing out that the hard and 
fast categories used in defining man’s cultural 
advances arc, at the most, only superficial cri¬ 
teria invented by scholars to aid the beginner in 
memorizing a given body of knowledge. Life 
itself b all of a piece. The universal productions 
of Renabsance and modem man cannot be un¬ 
derstood in terms of a narrow hbtoric formula. 

The difficulty of truthfully defining the term 
“Renabsance” in accurate hbtoric nomencla¬ 
ture becomes apparent when we sec that the 
hbtorians of sculpture usually date it from the 
works produced by Nicola Pbano and his 
school, between 1240 and 1320; and hbtorians 
of painting find its beginning in Giotto (c. 
1266-1337). The architects, on the other hand, 
consider the Renaissance to have begun with 
the works of Brunelleschi in the early part of 
the 15th century. Many literary hbtorians con¬ 
sider that the coming of Greek scholars to Flor¬ 
ence in 1453 marked the beginning of the era. 
One can avoid thb confusion only by consider¬ 
ing the Renabsance not as a definite period but 
as a state of mind reached by some individuab, 
like the Pbani and Petrarch, in the 13th and 
14th centuries, and by others as late as the 
16th. It may touch any individual reader of 
thb book as he leaves behind him medieval 
modes of thought and approaches a mature 


outlook on life. \Ve may, hence, liken the Ren¬ 
aissance to that individual stage of late ado¬ 
lescence coming just before mature manhood 
and womanhood. 

Nor can one forget that the style categorically 
declared by art hbtorians to be the Renab¬ 
sance, a style characterized by humanism and 
rev'ivcd classical forms, comes to full fruition in 
people dominated by intense folk energies, 
using composition patterns that we have called 
Celio-Germanic, Gothic, or Faustian. Hence 
we may say that in many cases Renabsance 
pictorial compositions arc Gothic creations with 
a veneer of classical decorations. In Giotto’s 
compositions, for example, we have already 
studied the use of the interweave under the 
heading of mcdic\*al art. But Giotto’s static 
figures are usually thought to mark the begin¬ 
nings of Renabsance painting. The costumes 
worn during the whole of the Renaissance we 
should consider medieval. With but few excep¬ 
tions, no one tried to copy Roman togas or 
Greek dresses as did the dress designers after 
the French Revolution. Renaissance houses 
were fumbhed with tapestries in the medieval 
manner, and the massive furniture had Gothic 
shapes, although classical decoration was ap¬ 
plied to it after the 15th century. In literature, 
although the bourgeois arbtocracy revived the 
classics, the mass of the people still enjoyed the 
medieval chansons, and as late as the 16th 
ccntur>' Gothic literaiy' fonivs dominated in the 
court of the family of Estc at Ferrara. 

I^t us remember, too, that throughout the 
Middle Ages, in the graphic and plastic arts 
old classical forms had never completely died, 
and that, between the 14th and the 16th cen¬ 
tury, what we have called Celto-Germanic en¬ 
ergies revitalized them in Italy, producing an 
art superficially cla.ssical and physioplastic, ac¬ 
tually highly ideoplastic. Hence we must expect 
to find in the creations of men like Masaccio, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Giorgione, both 
the Classical concept of static beauty and the 
Gothic concept of dynamic power. 

Viewed broadly, the Renaissance stands for 
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that period of European cultural development 
characterized by an awakened interest in man’s 
relationship to hb fellow man, rather than to 
God through the church or to the state through 
the empire. The change did not come about 
simply because of a revival of interest in the 
classics. Rather, the study and interpretation 
of these works, which had been known and 
read as gospel truth throughout the early Mid¬ 
dle Ages, was now' undertaken for its psycho¬ 
logical and historical value. Men suddenly 
realized that Vergil, Plato, Livy, Horace, and 
Cicero were not prophets speaking in allegorical 
terms, but human beings like themselves. This 
new interest resulted in the beginnings of objec¬ 
tive scientific inquiry freed from the bonds of 
su|)erstition, and in an art that differed from 
medieval art in stressing formal value in place 
of associational and symbolic aspects. 

For us, then, the Renaissance, historically 
considered, liegins in the 14th century w'ith the 
efforts of the earliest humanists — Petrarch and 
Boccaccio—to discover in antique philosophy 
new moral codes. Geographically, the Renais¬ 
sance belongs to the south and characterizes 
the art of the Italian cities, particularly Flor¬ 
ence, in the 14th and 15th centuries, spreading 
in the 16th to France, Germany, and England. 

Political, Religious, and Social 
Backgrounds of the Renaissance 

The Rise oj a Bourgeois Arisloaacy of Wealth. 
The rivalry between the church and the state, 
activ'c even in the early Middle Ages, grew in 
intensity after the 9th centur>’. Within each 
town, the aristocratic parties of pope and em¬ 
peror fought mercilessly to ally the bourgeoisie 
with one side or the other. The early Renais¬ 
sance found the free cities of Florence, /\ssisi, 
Perugia, Genoa, Milan, V’enice, and Pisa rely¬ 
ing for their government upon the heads of 
their guilds. From time to time the business 
leaders of some guild who succeeded in elevat¬ 
ing themselves to the {x>sitions of principi and 
signori or, functioning as condottieri — militarv' 


leaders with private armies of mercenary troops 
—took possession of the cities by force. In this 
way, the great families of the Elsie in Ferrara, 
the Scaligcr in Verona, the V’isconti in Milan, 
and the Medici in Florence came to power. 
Accepted at first by popular consent, the new 
leaders soon developed into tyrants. By the 
beginning of the 15th century, most of the cities, 
with the exception of V’enicc and Naples, were 
controlled by an aristocracy for the most part 
of commercial or military' origin. Venice re¬ 
mained a republic governed by elected doges, 
while Naples was ruled by a king. 

The Ideal of rirtu. The motives that impelled 
the most astute members of the bourgeois aris¬ 
tocracy, and eventually the popes who came 
from it during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
were those of the medieval emperors and of 
the condottieri. I.anducci tells in his diary how 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, having escaped assassina¬ 
tion many times, deliberately put himself at 
the mercy of his w orst enemy, the king of Naples, 
trusting to his wits to get back safely, with new 
benefits for the city of Florence. Such bravery 
and skill in achieving one's personal goals 
appears the dominating ideal of the Renais¬ 
sance, sv'mbolizcd by the word nrtu. The mean¬ 
ing of this word comes close in some respects 
to that of the 20th-century term “rugged indi¬ 
vidualism,” with this slight difference: The 
adjective “rugged” implies a bluff, hearty' forth¬ 
rightness; the idea of tirtu, in contrast, includes 
the thought that all action should be under¬ 
taken with the greatest subtlety and finesse. 
The conscienceless pursuit of cir/u, however, 
might lead a man to prestige and power at the 
cost of violating his most humane imtincts. 

In The Prince, Niccolo Machiavelli, a clerk of 
Florence with an interesting literary style and a 
remarkable insight into the purely practical 
side of politics, drew a picture of the accepted 
“man of power.” The philosophy of the bully, 
which runs throughout this clever piece of writ¬ 
ing, was as much inherent in the Renaissance 
as was the pattern of artistic achievement. ITie 
career of Po|x: Alexander Borgia and of his son. 
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Ccsarc; that of Machiavclli himself and of the 
sharp critic, Pietro Areiino; and in the realm 
of the graphic arts, the advennircs of Casiagno 
and of that genial braggart, though mediocre 
artist, Benvenuto Cellini, exemplify the ideal 
of virtu in all its innate ruthlessness. C>ertain 
elements of this nature are to be found, during 
his youth, in the character of even so cultured 
an individual as Leonardo da V’inci. 

The Ideal of Cortesia arid the Concept of the Gen^ 
tleman. As the civic ideal of the urbane man 
displaced that of the medieval knight, Casti- 
glione \sTote his essay on // Cortigiano, the per¬ 
fect courtier—the first of a long line of books on 
etiquette, leading to the 20th-century efforts 
of Emily Post and Dale Carnegie. Castiglione 
defined the gentleman as one who had per¬ 
fected himself in decorous behavior. He must 
Ije accomplished in sports and in the use of 
arms, must dance well and show skill in music, 
must have a knowledge of several languages, in¬ 
cluding Latin, and a familiarity vsith literature 
and the graphic arts. Above all, no one accom¬ 
plishment should outweigh the others. Thb 
ideal may be traced back to Plato. 

Such a man, the gentleman, enjoyed the 
stimulating company of equally accomplbhed 
gentlewomen. The Renaissance brought the 
chivalrous ideal of “Our Lady” down to earth 
and acknowledged for the first time that wom¬ 
anhood might have as high social value as 
manhood. Artists like Raphael and Del Sarto 
celebrated the w’omen they admired, using them 
as models for images of the Madonna, and 
humanized the Mother of God by making her 
the real mother of earthly children. 

The Aristoaacy as Patrons of Art. In line with 
the ideal of cortena, the new civic t\Tants, 
though interested primarily in enlarging their 
revenues and dominions by means of commer¬ 
cial or political warfare, became in many cases 
the great patrons of Renaissance art. This aris¬ 
tocracy, like new' aristocracies the world over, 
interested themselves in collecting antiquities. 
From them came the main support for a re¬ 
vival of classical learning. Nor was an interest 


in antiquity their only service to the cause of 
cultiue. Unlike the nouteaux riches of the Vic¬ 
torian era, the vigorous signori seem to havT 
valued not only the genius of the past but also 
the talents of their fellow citizens. They vied 
with one another and with the g^iilds in donat¬ 
ing buildings and paintings to the churches 
and to the communes. Four families, in par¬ 
ticular, descr\'c special mention for a long tra¬ 
dition of thb artbtic patronage. 

'Fhe first and most dbtingubhed of these 
great houses was that of the Medici, who for 
almost a hundred years guided with great wis¬ 
dom the destiny of Florence. Three generations 
of thb family employed the best artbts of their 
time. They created a museum for the study of 
antique art and paid for the exploration of 
ancient Etruscan and Roman ruins. Bertoldo, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Ver¬ 
rocchio, as well as a host of other artbts, less 
well known, were at various times invited to 
work in thb museum. The family of Sforza at 
Milan, that of Este in Ferrara, and that of 
Gonzaga of Mantua also employed artbts regu¬ 
larly. The employment, although at times un¬ 
doubtedly for purposes of ostentation, did not 
always remain on the level of a vulgar desire 
to impress others. The signori were themselves 
highly creative, with a knowledge of music and 
poetry. Both Lorenzo de’ Medici and hb mother 
composed hymns and popular songs. Alfonso 
d’Este of Ferrara traveled extensively in France, 
England, and the Netherlands for purp)oses of 
study. In hb leisure he practiced wood turning 
and bronze casting. 

The Rise of the Academies. .As the pow’er of the 
guilds declined, the artbts looked for commis¬ 
sions to the new aristocracy. The bottega, or 
guild workshop, of the 15th century' gave way 
to the atelierf or studio, of the 16ih-ccntury 
artbt. The cult of the individual artbt and the 
idea of a Bohemian exbtence for the inspired, 
pamp>ercd darling of the wealthy connoisseur 
took the place of the bourgeob respect for the 
honest craftsman. 

The aristocracy, on their side, desiring assur- 
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ancc that they would never be without artbts 
uncontrolled by guild ethics, coupled the ar¬ 
chaeological research of their humanist scholars 
with the education of young artbts. During 
the late 15th and 16th centuries, the academic 
idea of art training, which brought literature 
and antique modeU into the curriculum of the 
young artist, grew strong in this way. Eventu¬ 
ally even individual artists formed their own 
academics. The so-called servile arts of sculp¬ 
ture, painting, and architecture rose to the con¬ 
dition of the liberal art of music and discarded, 
much to their detriment, the ideals of crafts¬ 
manship held by the potters, wood car\Trs, and 
ironworkers. These last arts came to be known 
as “crafts,” in contrast to the others, which 
were called the “fine arts.” 

When the so-called fine arts separated from 
craftsmanship, they l)ccame the particular prop¬ 
erty of the upper classes and correspondingly 
symbolic of commercial values. Gusto^ or taste, 
as an aesthetic term, appeared first in the Ren¬ 
aissance and became a prerogative of the gen¬ 
tleman, particularly the Florentine gentleman. 
To Florence, city of humanistic culture, follow¬ 
ing the business connections made by the Medici 
and other great families, came all the culture 
seekers of the world. From Florence went the 
mlssionizing artists of the 16th century to edu¬ 
cate the “barbarous Gothick” people of Ger¬ 
many, France, and England. 

The Individual!m of the Artist. With art recog¬ 
nized by both commercial and political leaders, 
the artist of great talent, his bottega full of stu¬ 
dents, came to occupy a position of leadership 
in the community such as he had not known 
before and has not known since. Partaking of 
both ideals—of virtit and cortesia —the Ren¬ 
aissance artist was a gentleman and a citizen 
of the world, at home in France or Constan¬ 
tinople as well as in Florence. At his best, he 
was supported by an inner ethical religion, 
whose core included the ancient Roman virtues 
of vsTsdom, justice, courage, and temperance, 
whose spirit moved outward in Christian well¬ 
doing. Leonardo da Vinci, born in the Middle 


Ages, maturing through the Renaissance, points 
the way to 20th-ccntur>' ethics when he leaves 
in his notes such Platonic ideas as “The soul 
can never be infected by the corruption of the 
body, but acts in the body like the wind which 
causes the sound in the organ” and “Our body 
is subject to Heaven, and Heaven is subject to 
the spirit.” Salvation through good works, a 
religious idea that was to permeate the northern 
Reformation, finds its counterpart in Leo¬ 
nardo’s “As a day well spent brings happy 
sleep so a life well planned brings peaceful 
death.” 

The Renaissance, unlike 5th-ccntury Athens 
and 13th-century France, cannot be said to 
have created a fundamental style. The Renais¬ 
sance created great individuals whose striv'ings 
in the field of art united the opposing aspects of 
previous Europ>can styles into a few great uni¬ 
fied expressions. 

The Renaissance as the Beginning of Modern 
Times. Our feeling for the Italian Renaissance 
culture is particularly strong because our 20th- 
centurv' American culture, in part, arises fresh 
from it. From Northern Europe, 17th-century 
American colonists brought a Biblical religious 
education. Gothic in type. Our 18th-century 
academic education derives, in greater part, 
from the ideals held by Renaissance humanists. 
Thus, from Sunday school and day school we 
inherit thought patterns and spiritual conflicts 
similar to those of the Renaissance. Like the 
men of the Renaissance, we lay great stress 
upon the development of the individual. We 
believe in the processes of democracy. We lack 
a feudal aristocracy but have an aristocracy of 
wealth, from which comes support for our great 
civic art academics, theaters, and musical 
enterprises. 

The Renaissance city-state, furthermore, 
marks the beginning of a political development 
ending with the modern concept of the nation. 
The Americans, however, like the Florentines 
of the 15th century, find themselves at home 
the world over and arc coming, like the men of 
the Renaissance, to conceive cA themselves as 
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internationalists. Twenticth-centur>' science, in 
addition, brings to full fruition studies begun in 
the 15ih and 16th centuries. Most of the me¬ 
chanical principles underlying those inventions 
that brought about the industrial revolution of 
which we arc a part were recognized and used 
by Leonardo da Vinci and published in the 
16th century by Cardanus. The modernism of 
the Renaissance thinker concerning industrial 
development can be seen in the following note 
by the inventor, Leonardo, who wrote it while 
working ujxjn a machine for making needles. 

Elarly tomorrow, Jan. 2, 1496, I shall make the 
leather belt and proceed to a trial . . . One hun¬ 
dred times in each hour 400 needles will be hnished, 
making 40,000 in an hour and 480,000 in 12 hours. 
Suppose we say 4,000 thousands (implying 10 ma¬ 
chines) which at 5 solidi per thousand gi^Ts 20,000 
solid!: 1,000 lira per working day, and if one works 
20 days in the month 60,000 ducats the year.* 

At the time when Leonardo wrote this, he was 
trying to earn some extra money, possibly to 
finish 'I’hc Last Supper, for the state was unable 
to supply him with the funds for materials. 

Tlic Birth of Humanism and 
Classical Elements in 
Renaissance Literature 

The term “humanism,” narrower than the 
concept of the revival of learning, indicates a 
part in the dcvTlopment of that movement when 
a few technical scholars applied theinselves ex¬ 
clusively to the task of teaching the methods of 
the classical authors, of translating from Greek 
into Latin many of the ancient philosophers, 
and of restoring the monuments of antiquity. 
The humanists gave to the world a new percep¬ 
tion of man as a reasonable being, combined 
with the belief that in the literature of Greece 
and Rome, more than in any other place, hu¬ 
man nature might find the means for freeing 


the intellect of superstitious fears and the theo¬ 
logical control of morality. 

In the realm of religion, these eager seekers 
after long-prohibited thought patterns joyfully 
abandoned medie\'al theology for the pagan 
mythology and ethics of the ancient w'orld. In 
their new pantheistic religion, the humanists 
forsook both hell and purgatory^ as well as the 
joys of the heavenly kingdom. For hell they 
substituted the fear of defeat for their earthly 
desires, or a thwarting of that ambition to ex¬ 
pand and perfect themselves in virtu. To purga¬ 
tory they preferred a prc.sent membership in 
an Arcadian society, where wit and literary 
fellowship brought applause for their scholarly 
labors. As the movement aged, however, the 
goals for achievement came to lie more within 
the field of literary'endeavors. Simple creativity, 
the energetic moment (rf art, gave way first to 
love of form and then to formalism, ending 
eventually in archaeological erudition and 
grammatical quibbling over the translation of 
and commentary on the classics. 

The Importance oj Petrarch as the Founder oj 
Humanism. Petrarch, the founder of humanism, 
like his contemporary, Dante, was a lyrical 
poet and a troubadour at heart. His medieval 
sonnets to Laura, cast in the form devised by 
Lentini and perfected by Dante, remain for 
most students of romantic literauire Petrarch’s 
foremost productions. Today w'e spxrak of the 
fourteen-lined poem in five-foot iambic — 
rhymed A B B A, A B B A, for the first eight 
lines, and C D E, C D E, or some other similar 
combination for the last six lines — as the Pe¬ 
trarchan sonnet. The mastery of form necessary 
to perfect such a poem is part of our literary 
inheritance from the humanists. The example, 
number eleven in the scries dedicated to Laura, 
illustrates the former. 

No wearied mariner to port e’er fled 

From the dark billow, when tome tempest’* nigh, 

As from tumultous gloomy thoughts I fly — 

Thoughts by the force of goading passion bred: 


‘ Aiibott Pawn Usirea .A H"toey of Sitehanital InvttUioni, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 19 
translated from Z**^hnft des Verniu Dtutuher hgeninar, Bd. 50, 1906. 
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Nor wrathful glance of hea\'en to surely sped 
Destruction to man’s sight, as does that eye 
\Vithin whose bright black orb Love's Deity 
Sharpens each dart, and tips with gold iu head. 
Enthroned in radiance there he sits, not blind. 
Quiver’d, and naked, or by shame just veil’d, 

A live, not fabled boy, %vith changeful wing; 

Thence unto me he lends instruction kind. 

And arts of verse from meaner bards conceal’d 
Thus am I taught whate’er of love I write or sing.' 

To the men of the Renaissance, Petrarch 
was particularly known for his passionate pur¬ 
suit of classical learning. Unlike later, less crea¬ 
tive humanists, Petrarch did not content himself 
with mere grammatical research; for him the 
classics merited study as much for their truth 
as for their style. His love of antiquity led him 
to collect ancient Greek and Roman manu¬ 
scripts, which he eventually gave to the city of 
Venice as a nucleus for the first public library. 
Scientific historical research he furthered by 
assembling coins and inscriptions, as documen¬ 
tary evidence to be used in studying antiquity. 
He was the first to suggest the governmental 
preservation of ancient monuments. Following 
Cicero and Vergil, Petrarch chose supremacy 
in poetry and oratory as his {>ersonal ideal of 
cirtu. 

Despite his humanistic interests, Petrarch re¬ 
mained a Christian. In St. Augustine he found 
a kindred spirit, standing midway betw'een the 
pagan culture and the Christian. The early 
Church Father he used as an introduction to 
the classical world, retracing the steps that 
Augustine had taken aw'ay from it. Within 
Petrarch, as within the early artists of the Ren¬ 
aissance, Christian and pagan ideals fought 
for supremacy. Hb inherent vanity caused him 
to praise himself for his accomplishment in the 
realm of letters; his Christian conscience pun¬ 
ished him for his lack of humility. 

WTiiJe he left behind no single great scholarly 
work, Petrarch, by hb example and zeal, in¬ 
spired a group of disciples who carried on hb 
tradition in Florence and Venice. Thus in the 
years between hb death in 1374 and the de¬ 


struction of the Greek empire in 1453, as the 
treasured manuscripts of the Greek classics be¬ 
came available, because of hb labors, men arose 
equipped to translate and publish them. 

The Humanism of Boccaccio. Best known among 
the disciples and friends of Petrarch was Gio¬ 
vanni Boccaccio. Born in 1313, the son of a 
Florentine merchant and a Frenchw’oman, 
Boccaccio early went to Naples. There, in hb 
twenty-eighth year, he decided that hb life 
must express itself through literature and the 
pursuit of humanbtic subjects. Hb conversion, 
as narrated by hb fellow countryman, V’illani, 
was very similar to that of St. Francb, hb love 
for pagan antiquity replacing the saint’s love of 
God. Unschooled in Latin and Greek, Boc¬ 
caccio applied himself to mastering the Latin 
language. Worshiping Vergil from afar, he 
chose for his heroes among contemporary 
writers first Dante and then the scholarly Pe¬ 
trarch. In later life, Boccaccio translated the 
Iliad and the Odyss^ into I^tin, transcribed all 
the w’orks of Terence, and gathered a diction¬ 
ary of biographical and mythological material 
from antiquity. In hb early work, the Genealogia 
Dear urn {Genealogy oj God), Boccaccio wrote the 
first of many Renaissance essays in defense of 
some art, here the art of poetr>'. 

Boccaccio's Decameron and the Kooellieri. Boc¬ 
caccio b best known through hb greatest work, 
the Decameron, which marks the beginning of 
modern Italian prose. As contrasted w’ith 
Dante’s Ditine Comedy, the Decameron has been 
called the “human” comedy. Dante’s comedy 
shows human life in relation to the life here¬ 
after; Boccaccio’s neglects all transcendental 
spiritual values for the life of this earth. To 
thb extent, Boccaccio’s w’ork takes its place as 
the first realbtic novel. 

The story of the Decameron has for its setting 
a villa tw'o miles outside the plague-stricken 
Florence of 1350. In thb villa, ses'en ladies and 
three men, to pass the time, regale one another 
with a series of tales, or nacelle, which reveal 


* Sonnet XI, "Hr Is I.rd by Love to Reason,” translated by Nott, from EigkUen SotauU of Francis Petrarch, Kahoe 4c 
Co., Yellow Spring, Ohio, 1929. 
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most of the customs of the time. Thnotigh lus 
characters^ Boccaccio saiiri 2 cs not only the con¬ 
cept of chivalry but also the ideals of marriage 
and the home and even the service O'f God. 

In other ’writings—namely, the FilostraiOj 
Fiamrmttiif and the Amorosa I Vnonr —^ Boccaccio 
mingles pagan and Christian mythology. In 
the Fitastrulo^ he celebrates episodes from the 
stories of the Neapolitan court, using Greek 
names taken from the Iliad. In his Fiammettn, 
Boccaccio analyzes the effect of passion upon 
i.vomcn. His bitterest of satires U|3on women is 
given in the which was written out of 

pique toward a lady who had repelled his ad¬ 
vances. In ail Kis w^orks, Boccaccio, having been 
freed from medieval superstition by his human¬ 
ist research, gives full attention to psychological 
analysis. Although his writings paint pictures 
of the surface of life,, he suggests throughout 
them the sources of characterful action. 

The traditions of Bix^caccio passed on into 
the nouelU of CinihiOj Firenzuola, Machiavclll, 
and Bandcllo, Most of the noDfUieri^ following 
the precedent of Boccaccio, drew together a 
small group of people svho told a number of 
talcs, each tale havdng for its purf>osc the repre- 
scmaiion of the characteristic actions of some 
type of human being. The original novellrt to 
be found in the chansons of the Middle Ages, 
aimed to present anecdotes illustrative of some 
moral quality. The Renaissance noi'eUe^ in con¬ 
trast, focused attention upon realistic action, 
preferably action that flouted the moral and 
social conventions of the Middle .\gcSr Ban- 
dcllo, for ejtample, delights in pointing to the 
comic aspects of clerical hypocrisy, revealing 
the debauchery' of monastery and convent as 
though such debauchery were common. One 
of his most humorous stories has to do with a 
village priest w'ho persuades his parishioners 
that the town is haunted by a griffin. Bandello 
treated the story of Ronneo and Juliet in hU 
tale of C^ardo and Eitnoj and that of Twelfth 
Night in the talc of Far to the north of 

Florence, Geoffrey Chaucer groujited his nv- 
about the journey of the Canterbury 


pilgrims. Chaucer, unlike the of Italy, 

remained true, as did most of his countryiricn, 
to the temper of the medieval church. 

The Sigmjicance of the Later Humamstx. Around 
the persons of Cosimoand Lorenzo de* Medici, 
both of whom were ardent collectors and hu¬ 
manists, there thronged a number of scholars 
less Creative than Petrarch and Boccaccio, but 
far more prolific in the transladon of ancient 
manuscripts. In 143S, Cosimo dc^ Medici en¬ 
couraged Pope Eugeni us IV to come to Flor¬ 
ence fur a conference with the Byzaniinc 
emperor and head of the Eastern Church, John 
Palcologusf The Eastern monarch brought with 
him many trained Greek ihcoLogians and 
scribes, among whom one, Gemistos Picthon, 
had some knowledge of the ancient philoso¬ 
phers. Pleihon had absorljcd Neo-Platonism, 
which he literally preached to the Florentines, 
considering himself a reincarnation of Plato. 
Cosimo dc’ Medici, converted to Platonic 
studies by hbs conversations wnih this mystical 
fountainhead of wisdom, founded the Floren¬ 
tine .Academy. Cither Greeks, such as ^\rgy'- 
ropoultis and Trapczuniios, together wdth the 
Florentines Peggio, Pico de Mirandola, and 
Poliziano, added their scholarly achievements 
to the forerunners of humanism, Marsilio Ficino 
and Leonardo Bruni joining with Alberti the 
architect in reviving the entire body of clasical 
learning. From Florence, the stream of erudi¬ 
tion flowed out in all direction;!—to Rome, to 
Venice, to Nuremberg, Paris, and far-off Lon¬ 
don—until by the l^ili century' this city of ihc 
Amo ’W'as acknowledged to be the inielkctual 
mistress of the world. 

The Birth of the Historic Point of View and the 
Growth if Arcadias. Tv\'o types of scholarship 
united in Florence to bring about the birth of 
the historic point of view. The fust arose with 
the .Aristoteliani of the Middle Ages, who at¬ 
tempted to exjdain. ihcir superstitions in terms 
of wine sort of evolution of spiritual values. 
People who habitually think in terms of evolu¬ 
tionary .sequences usually seek historic back¬ 
grounds for their actions. The second belongs 
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\o humanists Jikc Petrarch who, intent on re- 
discov'ering antiquhy, sircasod the necessity for 
charting man’s development in terms of his 
monumental works and inscriptions. The at¬ 
tendant revKaj of interest in Pliny, Xenophon, 
and other Greek and Roman historians, gave 
to the humanists the objective method of 
history. 

The Florentine, cradled among the ruins of 
ancient Tuscany, had history' in his blood, 
Ghiberti tried to explain art historically; Brunt 
XiTOtc the history of Florence in [^tin. Of more 
lively interest U the diarj^ of Luca Landucci, a 
Florentine apothecary w'ho, between the years 
1450 and 1516, took time from his drugs to set 
down an intimate account of the history of his 
city during its golden age. Shortly after, Nic- 
colo Niachiavellt wxote his hhstory of Florence 
and hU treatise of the development of the per¬ 
fect Renaissance tyrant, Tht /Vmcc. In the 16ih 
century, the Florentine, Vasari, ^c^iets5ng the 
artistic glories of his native city, was to write 
the first art historj^ in the romantic vein. This 
he called The Livfi oj the Misit Exeditnt Smlptors^ 
Painters^ and Arckiteets. 

Lacking a vision of heaven, and living in a 
w'orld of violence and ruthlessncss, the man 
of the Renaissance, who found no interest in 
history, when thwarted In his personal desires 
turned to Xco-Platonic fantasies and created 
the first modern L'topia, cailcd “Arcadia.** The 
poem, Arcadia^ wTitten by Jacopo Sanna:caro, 
in Naples, around 1500, tells of a dream \%'orld 
of poetry, inhabited by shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses, unfolding the pastoral ideal of a 
golden age. From this source, came Sir Philip 
Sidney*? longer pastoral poem. In Arcadia vcc 
find the triumph of the elassical ideal in Ren¬ 
aissance thought, although the w^ood nymphs 
seem like the girls of Sorrento, the boys like 
Neapolitan sailors. 

Painting 

Italian Renaissance painting unites all previ¬ 
ous artistic discoveries of the Western world, 


and at the hands of its greatest masters, Leo¬ 
nardo, Bt>T[iCc]li, and Giorgione, discloses pas¬ 
sages of lyric tieauty comparable only to [he 
work of Chinese artists. ILie mature point of 
view of the greatesit RenaLssance pain tors re¬ 
sults in pari from a natural cultural inheritance, 
but is reached at rare moments by only a few 
individuals in whom or the desire for 

complete self-expression, led to a complete in¬ 
tegration of the Gothic and Classic moods. The 
greatest iivorks of a few masters stand far above 
the turbulent productions that constitute the 
large body of Renaissance art. To understand 
these works, one must examine the soiuccs of 
their strength in the dcBnittvc inventions and 
discoveries of the innovators—producLS which 
often lack great aesthetic value but which have 
significance because of their novelty. 

Benozzo (jO-Z^offs Jmrn^ of the Afa^i and the 
Goihk A food. A number of painters, including 
Gentile da Fabriano, Filippo Lippi, and Be- 
nozzo Gostzoli, persisted in the Gothic mood of 
medieval tapestry design throughout the 15th 
century. Such artisbi supplied the demand for 
pictures that should suggest the romantic, chiv- 
alric concept of life set forth in the literary 
works of Pulci, Boiardo, and .'Vrioato, still fos¬ 
tered by the nobility. The Gothic method of 
compcKS,itioii, with [IS interweave of figures and 
landscape, appears In the frescoes painted about 
1459 by Goizoli (1420-1497), in the Metiici 
chapel of the Riccardi Palace, Florence (Fig, 
456). These frescoes, like beautiful tapestries, 
show the masters of the Medicean hou.se with 
their followers and guests, all of whom were 
present at the Florentine conference of 143S, 
following the Three NIagi through a Tuscan 
landscape. The composition is held together 
vert teal ly by tall trees; horizon tally, by the 
masses of rocks that lead from section to section. 
The richly drc-sscd figures in Florentine cloth 
of gold present realistic portraits, but the 
cuoiions of horses and men arc stilted, a few' 
stock positions serving as models for all the 
re presentations. 

An attempt at (jersi^rctive tiepih has l>ecn 
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gained by making the background figures Masaccio*s Tribute Money and the Dawn of ReaU 

smaUcr than those in the foreground, but with- ism. The picture called The Tribute Money 
out true regard for nature. The hunter, for (Fig. 457), painted by Masaccio (1401-1428), 
example, dressed in Roman robes copied per- illustrates the retention of the medieval narra- 



Fio. 456.—^Thc Journey of the Magi, fresco by Benozzo GonoU, c. 1459. Riccardi Palace, Florence. (CourUsj of 

L^sch-^^MntegU.) 


haps from some classical (igiur on a Roman 
coin, rides a horse quite a bit smaller than the 
doe he pursues. To the medie\'al mind, such 
discrepancies seemed of little im|X)rtance. The 
doc was necessary for a hunt; it could \yc 
stressed, therefore, by making it twice the natu¬ 
ral size. Lacking all solidity, many of the figures 
appear like cutouts against the green foliage of 
the tapestry trees. The modeling of the bodies 
of horses and men, however, indicates a tend¬ 
ency toward realism and in this particular sug¬ 
gests the work of another Florentine artist, 
Masaccio (Tommaso di Giovanni Guidi). 


live style of composition combined with the 
greatest degree of realism in figure painting and 
landscape perspective. The disciples grouped 
around the Christ arc approached by the tax- 
gatherer, who is clothed in 15th-century Italian 
costume in contrast to the disciples, who appear 
in togas. With commanding gesture, the Christ 
tells St. Peter to fish in the pond for the money. 
Far to the left, in conventional narrative style, 
St. Peter is shown discovering a coin in the 
mouth of a fish, and at the right, St. Peter again 
appears paying the tax to the official. 

Up to this time, the painters had not sue- 
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cccdcd in rendering a well-proportioned hu- uted their geometric strength to later Greek 
man form. Masaccio’s taxgatherer, however, compositions. 

might have been copied from life. The work Uc<rlio"s Rout of San Romano and the Brginmngs 

also shows a perspective as accurate as that of of Gfometric Perspretiot. The great difference be- 



Fio. 457,—The Tribute Money, by Masaccio, c. 1427. Fresco with life-size figures, Brancacri Chapel, Church cl 

the Carmine, Florence. tfiwaUiy tf Ltsth-Cartugit.) 


the Van Eycks, far to the north in Flanders. 
The horizontal, retreating lines of the house 
at the right converge in a vanishing point on 
the horizon, which would be in the lower levels 
of the mountains in the background. The van¬ 
ishing point to which they converge, further¬ 
more, lies directly behind the head of the Christ, 
who is thus indicated as the center of the pic¬ 
ture. By this triangle of lines attention b further 
shifted to the left, where it b engaged by the 
miracle. At the right, the painter celebrates 
the triumph of hb art, framing Peter by the 
archway of the house and the taxgatherer by 
the vertical rectangle of the w'all. The vital 
point at which the old convention and the new 
realbm meet, that is, the point at which the 
coin passes from hand to hand, b stressed by 
the vertical dark strip of the door opening. In 
place of the medics'al intenwave, here there b 
a more monumental, sculpturesque grouping 
of figmrs, based upon a geometric design. 
Hence thb painting may be likened to those 
archaic Greek pedimcntal groups that contrib- 


tween the northern Gothic study of perspective 
and the perspective of the southern masters lies 
in the fact that the southerners, about the mid¬ 
dle of the 15th centiu^', endeavored to discover 
the geometric secrets of the art, perhaps with 
the unconscious confidence that they could thus 
tame nature on some intellectual pattern, such 
as that noted in the picture by Masaccio. Paolo 
Uccello (1396-1475), a mathematician whose 
color schemes and conventions arc completely 
medieval, took the leadership in attempting 
the boldest pers|)ective effects. 

Uccello tried to show that figures retreating 
in the dbtant picture plane lose size in direct 
proportion to their distance from the front. In 
The Rout of San Romano (Fig. 458) thb law 
of perspective has been religiously observed. 
The foreground of the picture, ruled off by 
lines, forms a scaffold upon which a fallen 
knight, pieces of armor, and shattered lances 
have been carefully foreshortened. The rich 
reds, blues, and greens, furthermore, which 
appear in the background as well as the fore- 
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ground, show that Uccello had no idea of color 
or atmospheric perspcciiv'c. He remained a 
mathematician with a splendid sense of design, 
playing with a simple geometric formula. His 
ability in design may be judged by his dis{x»i- 


classical humanism. Thus, they’ may be taken 
to represent two further stages of the Renais* 
sance; one growing from the Gothic mood, the 
other from the Classical concept of beautiful 
form. 



Fio. 458.—^Thc Rout of San Romano, by Paolo Uccrllo, c. 1435. Tempera on wood, height 6 feet (National 

Gallery, London). (CoutUsy aj Ltuh-CarnegU.) 


tion of the spears binding the various parts 
of the picture together; his preoccupation vsith 
his formula, by his rendition of the horses, 
whose flat bodies cast no shadows, and by the 
haphazard distribution oi the objects in the 
foreground. The idea of suggesting form by 
reproducing the effects of shadow up>on the 
txxiics apparently had not occurred to him. 

In the works of Gozzoli, Masaccio, and Uc¬ 
cello appear the component parts of great Ren¬ 
aissance painting. In two workshops {boHfght) 
of Florence, during the last half of the 15th 
century, all these artistic tricks united and fused 
into the perfect creations of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo. These two workshops were 
directed by Andrea Verrocchio and Ekjmenico 
Ghirlandaio. The first was governed by a spirit 
of scientific inquiry; the second, by a love o( 


Vajocchio's Workshop and the Culmination of Re¬ 
alism. Andrea del Verrocchio (1435-1488), 
whose name means “true eye,” had all the 
component abilities necessary to a universal 
genius, save ohe: he lacked a sense of appro¬ 
priateness and design. Talented as sculptor and 
painter, mechanic and bronze founder, he also 
had the sociability or political acumen nec¬ 
essary for securing a large number of com¬ 
missions from both the city fathers and the 
nobility. His busy workshop, in which anatomy 
and mathematics were studied along with the 
grinding of colors and the making of plaster 
replicas, became a focal center for a number of 
artist friends, including Botticelli, the Della 
Robbias, and the brothers Sangallo. In this 
bottega studied Lorenzo di Credi, Perugino, and 
—greatest of all—Leonardo da Vinci. 
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The picture The Baptism of Christ (Fig. 459) 
shovs’s all the merits and defects oi Verrocchio’s 
workshop. The Renaissance painter, intent on 
surpassing the legendary fame of the Greek 
masters, Apelles and Zeuxis, and influenced by 
a few paintings by Flemish artists of the school 
of the Van Eycks, set out to achieve a rcaEsm so 
graphic that man would appear as a substantial 
living thing in an environment of perfect natu¬ 
ralness. Such was Verrocchio’s ideal when he 
asked Leonardo and Lorenzo di Credi, both 
his youthful apprentices, to help him construct 
this picture. 

\ closer study of the details of the picture 
indicates three way's in which Verrocchio’s 
workshop advanced the cause of realism. To 
begin with, in an attempt to get an accurate 
rendition of muscles and a description of the 
characteristic folds of dra|)er>', Verrocchio 
copied plaster casts. Attempting to get a proper 
model for natural rocks, he apparently piled a 
number of stones one upon another, suggesting 
a stratification which, to our superior geological 
knowledge, appears incorrect. In contrast with 
these unsuccessful attempts to reach a perfect 
illusion, the upper part of the figiur of the 
Christ shows a careful study of anatomy, com¬ 
bined with a fine appreciation of the effects of 
light upon the flesh. This leads to a considera¬ 
tion of the second advance toward realism made 
in Verrocchio’s studio—namely, tactile values. 
Tactile value is the ability to render an object 
in paint so that the obscr\'er feels as though 
touching it would give a sensation appropriate 
to the particular substance represented. Perfect 
tactile values could not be achieved with the 
old, comparatively harsh, tcm|jcra painting. 
'Fhe introduction of glazes of colors, mixed in 
oil after the manner of the Van Eycks, accounts 
in part for the more perfect tactile values in the 
upper part of the figure of the C’hrist, in the 
face and hair of the angel, said to have been 
painted by Leonardo, and, if the term may be 
applied to landscape, in the distant .Alpine 
vista. 

The third and most astonishing innovation 


of the picture is the depth of the landscape, 
with its distant towering peaks, its woods, and 
its meandering stream. Probably this landscape, 
which b similar to sketches by the young Leo- 



Fto. 459.—^Thc Baptism of Christ, by Andrea Verroc¬ 
chio and Leonardo da Vinci, 1465-1470. Oil and 
tempera on wood, height 5 feet 9?s inches (Ufhzi, 
Florence). {Ctmtfsjr oj Lruh-Camegit.) 

nardo, was done by that genial apprentice. 
Here b an instance of the use of haze or 
“sfumato,” as I.conardo called it, to give atmos¬ 
pheric perspective quality—a technique com¬ 
pleting that of Penigino, a prior member of 
the bottega. 

Although the picture lacks unity and charm, 
it b highly significant as affording an entire 
museum of the advances made tow'ard greater 
realbm in painting during the last half of the 
15th century by other Florentines, .such as the 
brothers Pollaiuolo and Fra Filippo Lippi, and 
the Umbrian Piero della Francesca. 

Atmospheric Perspective in the Crucifixion by Peru- 
gino. Among the students in Verrocchio’s work¬ 
shop, Pietro Vannucci (1446-1523), commonly 
called Perugino, carried furthest the art of 
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painting in perspective, through a number of more than a collection of entertaining anec- 
religious pictures. Perugino, bom in the moun- dotes concerning the lives of the artLsts in and 
tains of Umbria, inherited from the painter after the Renaissance. Although that approach 
Piero della Francesca a natural disposition to to art Is minimized here, it is necessary to 



Fio. 460.—Crucifixion triptych, by Pirtro Prruffino, 149J-1496. Fresco \rith life-«izc figures, Santa Maria Mad- 
dalena de* Pazzi. Note figures: Magdalene with red robe in central panel; St. Bernard in white and Virgin in 
purple, left panel; St John the Evangelist in red and la\xnder, St Benedict in gray, right panel. Comporition 
unified by great curves of landscape and architectural framing. (Csartery ^ LescA-CanvgU.) 


represent great open spaces in his landscapes. 
His picture of the Crucifixion (Fig. 460), 
painted around 1496, shows this tendency, as 
well as his superior sense of mural design. 
Perugino discovered that distance affects color. 
Objects that appear warm, perhaps even red in 
the foreground tend to become gray, lavender, 
or blue as they retreat from the eye. He aUo 
noticed that the sky, brilliant blue overhead, 
tones gradually to a lighter blue, then to robinV 
egg blue, next to green, and often to pink as it 
meets the lavender hills on the distant horizon. 
Verrocchio’s color tones were all relatively 
browTi, green, and gray, even the colorful gar¬ 
ments being robbed of their brilliance; Pem- 
gino brought to Florentine painting a greater 
appreciation of rich color and a knowledge of 
the way in which color might contribute to the 
illusion of depth. 

The Mind of Leonardo. To the 20th-century 
literary mind, the history of art is often little 


depart somewhat from an impersonal study of 
the times during and after the Renaissance, 
precisely because man has put such emphasis on 
personal idiosyncrasies since the 16ih centiuy. 

Few art'ists have been more misinterpreted 
than Leonardo da Vinci, who has been chosen 
for c-xamination here as the epitome of the 
Renaissance. The clue to the character of I-eo- 
nardo’s life and works lies in the fact that he 
completely outgrew the medieval romantic 
point of view, without falling into the error of 
worshiping antiquity, as did the humanists. 
His notebooks >ield many sketches of classic 
ornament as w'cll as copies of heads on old 
Roman and Hellenistic coins, but these never 
appxrar in his finished painting. His notes show 
a deep knowledge of Pliny, Horace, Cekus, 
Ovid, and a host of other classic authors, from 
whom he derived a philosophy at times near 
that of the Stoic emperor, Marcus .\urclius. 

The Biography of Leonardo. Born the illegiti- 
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mate son of a notary in a tiny mountain village, 
I^nardo was taken by the age of five from his 
natural mother and raised by hb father’s first 
wife, a woman of quasi-noble birth. Early in 
life, the mountain lad showed an interest in 
nature, science, and art. When the family 
moved to Horence, after some grammar-school 
training, at the age of fourteen, the youth was 
lx>und as apprentice to V’errocchio. He grew 
to manhood with an instinct for noble living, 
while feeling deeply the stigma of his illegiti¬ 
mate birth. 

Driven from Florence by his own fears or 
through the compulsion of the police—for he 
had been arrested, probably because of his 
presence at the meetings of a conspiracy against 
the Medici—Leonardo journeyed to Milan, an 
unknown Florentine. After ten wars of labor 
and study, during which he painted the Vir¬ 
gin of the Rocks and the p>ortrait of Cecilia 
Gallerani, Leonardo entered the ser\'icc of 
II Moro. Gradually he came to be accepted as 
the town’s leading artist. Painting, modeling, 
designing new sanitary sections of the city and 
a great vdlla, devising machinery' for the indus¬ 
try of the town, founding cannon, and teaching 
a rather large group of students in a botUga, 
which he called his academy, Leonardo em¬ 
ployed e\'ery waking moment of his life in use¬ 
ful labor. In achieving this freedom for all his 
powers, he came u|x>n the method for explor¬ 
ing his unconscious mind which we know as 
chain association. His ps)'chological observa¬ 
tion, both introspective and objective, displays 
the greatest keenness. In the field of phv'siology 
and anatomy, Da Vinci began at this time 
those studies which placed him 300 years ahead 
of the contemporary medical men. 

After living in various parts of Italy, Leo¬ 
nardo finally moved north to the Gothic lands, 
where he spent the last few years of his life as 
thehonored adviser of Francis I, king of France. 
His notes, toward the close of his life, show 
I-conardo’s mind to have been freed of most 
medieval superstitions; to have achieved a phi¬ 
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losophy as penetrating as that of some Oriental 
sage. 

The Adoration oj the Magi, .\fter serv’ing an 
overlong apprenticeship under Verrocchio, 



Fio. 461.—Adoration of the Magi, by I>conardo da 
Vinci, 1481-1504, unfinished. Oil on wooden panel, 
7 feet 3 inches (Uffizi, Florence). {CvtaUsjr oJ Ltxh- 
Camtgie.) 

Leonardo appeared as a full-fledged guild artist 
in 1480, at which time he w'as asked by the 
monks of St. Donato of Scopeto, a monastery 
in the suburbs of Florence, to paint an altar- 
piece depicting the visit of the Magi to the 
Child at Bethlehem. One studies this picture 
not so much for its beauty or unity as for its 
revelation of Leonardo’s growth (Fig. 461). He 
worked upon it over a 25-year period, much as 
Ghiberti had worked ujKin the doors for the 
Baptistery of Florence. The painting shows both 
medie\'al and modem characteristics. Compar¬ 
ing it with the work of Leonardo’s contem¬ 
poraries, one gains a true sense of his universal 
quality. 

Among the sketches for Leonardo’s .Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi, one (Fig. 4626) brings forth 
a significant innovation in composition. Both 
Classic and Gothic pictures gain a certain 
amount of restfulncss and simplicity by being 
composed in a plane directly frontal to the eye. 
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SO that any illusion of space is in direct, or one- ceivcd the place of honor, wth her head a little 
point, perspective with a single vanishing point above the center of the picture. Around her 
on the horizon line. This sketch of Leonardo’s kneel the three Magi, arranged so that their 
presents the Madonna in a room set at an bodies form an equilateral triangle, its apex 




Fio. Ab2a , — Sketch by Leonardo da Vinci, 1478-1504, onc-point perspective (Uffizi Gallery). 


angle to the observer’s line of sight. Thus, the 
attention may wander either to the right and 
farther into the room, or it may turn to the left 
toward a second vanishing point in infinity. 
Ivconardo used this type of composition in 
only a few of his later pictures, notably, the 
.Madonna and St. .\nne and the St. John- 
Bacchus, in the Ixmvre. In the hands of the 
later Venetian artists, Giorgione and Titian, 
this arrangement had a further development, 
until it became the usual form of composition 
in the baroque art of the 16th and 17th cen¬ 
turies. ITtls diagonal compKJsition, denoting a 
greater activity within the picture plane, devel¬ 
oped simultaneously vsath an interest in chiaro¬ 
scuro, or painting in light and dark. 

/\s Leonardo eventually designed hU picture 
of the Adoration upon the finely prepared 
wooden panel with its white gesso ground, he 
strove to suggest all three modes of expression. 
These include the absolute balance of Peru- 
gino, the Gothic interweave of Gozzoli, and 
this new spatial concept. The Madonna re¬ 


pointing to the left. At the right of the picture, 
peering out of the darkness, arc the heads of 
shepherds, old and young. A standing figure 
at the extreme right looks out at the obscrv’cr, 
as was customary in paintings of the Venetian 
school, pointing wth his hand toward a kneel¬ 
ing king. Scholars surmise that this represents 
the young Leonardo calling our attention to 
his conception. 

Forced by his expulsion from Florence to 
leave the Adoration of the Magi unfinished, 
Leonardo integrated his life and strengthened 
his Gothic style by realistic study in Milan 
between 1481 and 1493. He returned to work 
upon the picture in 1498 and above the {)ecring 
faces of the lower right, drew the man whose 
upheld hand leads our attention to the back¬ 
ground, where we see architectonic details, bat¬ 
tling groups, and processions (Figs. 462fl, r). 

Wlien he returned to his Magi for the last 
time, after the disillusionment of a military 
campaign with Borgia, I^onardo painted in 
the upper right the struggling horsemen, the 
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foot soldiers rolling in the dust, the fleeing achieved a high degree of self-mastery. The 
women, and a snapping dog. The climax of Oriental found himself by picturing hLs com- 
thc Magi panel was rcserv’ed for the detail at plctc union with nature; Ixonardo, as seen in 
the lower left- In a sketch at present in Windsor this painting, by consciously orienting his life 



Fio. 462A.—Sketch by Leonardo da Vinci, 1478-1504, Fio. 462 ^.—Sketch by I-conardo da Vinci, 1478-1504, 

two-point perspective (Metropolitan Muaeum of Art.) battk sceitc (The Academy, Vemcc). 


Oastle, Leonardo drew himself as a philosopher, 
watching the swirling waters of a flood. The 
same face and the form of the mature I.eo- 
nardo appxrar in the Adoration of the Magi. 
Next to him b the face of the other angel from 
the Baptbm of Christ, with the same pcssimbtic 
mouth. I^eonardo’s face and the pose of hb 
body express quietness and peace. 

In richness of associational values, the Ado¬ 
ration of the Magi may be compared w ith Hui 
Tsung’s pictures. In formal values it provides 
interesting material for study. Without the in¬ 
tegrating effect of the color and sfumato^ or 
haze, it remains disconnected and lacks the 
unity of Leonardo’s mature style. Some literaiy- 
minded critics, however, con.sider it Leonardo’s 
greatest work. Comparing Ixonardo and Hui 
Tsung, we find two similar spirits, both of whom 


tow’ard the polar star of the child w ithin him. 

The FiVgin of the Rocks. From 1483 to 1493, 
during the first of hb absences from the Adora¬ 
tion of the Magi, Ixonardo painted the picture 
called the Virgin of the Rocks (Fig. 463). Here 
, he perfected hb chiaroscuro with the superb 
treatment of the draperies of the Madonna, 
learned to draw the human form, and suc¬ 
ceeded in creating a perfect illusion of depth in 
a landscape of fantasy. Unlike \’errocchio’s 
Baptbm, thb masterpiece b dominated by a 
strong sense of design. Again we observe the 
union of two modes of composition. The Ma¬ 
donna’s head and body, like that of the Cima- 
buc Madonna (Fig. 386, Chap. XIII), rest on 
the diagonal intersecting lines of the rectangular 
frame. Around thb central p>Tamid, an inter¬ 
weave of sight lines carries attention from one 
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person to another, starting with the face of the 
angel who looks out at the observer, and follow¬ 
ing the direction of the pointing hand across 
to St. John, who looks down at the infant 



Fio. 463. — V'ir^n of the Rocks, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
1483-1493. Oil on wooden panel, height alxHit 6 feet 
(Louvre .^^u^cum). {CtMirtesy Lesrh-Carnegu.) 


CUtrist. If, on the other hand, our c>'es ttim 
first to the head of the Madonna, her eyes and 
outstretched hand, as well as the composition 
in the folds of her draper)*, also send the atten¬ 
tion down to the Christ Child. A pool of water 
in whose depths may be .seen the Ixxlies of 
aquatic animals separates us from this peaceful 
group. We may imagine this pool to be part 
of a stream flowing from the tall rocks far 
back at the left of the picture. These rocks 
appear in perfect atmospheric perspective, run¬ 
ning from faint gray-blue to the warmer brow'ns. 
Although the color scheme appears dark to our 


eyes, the picture is infused by a sunny golden 
light that modifies, but docs not dim the blue 
and red robes, especially in the high-light 
portions. 

The artist’s relationship to women, during 
the time when he was working on the V'irgin 
of the Rocks, is clarified in several poignant 
passages in his notebooks. These show a genuine 
reciprocated love for Cecilia Gallerani, whom 
he celebrated as the angel in his picture, and 
whose portrait has frequendy been recognized 
in the Woman with the Ermine in Cracow. 

The Ijxst Supper as the Culmination oj the Chris¬ 
tian Painter's Art. I.eonardo’s painting, TTie I.ast 
Supper (Fig.464), unites all the leading threads 
of Christian thought with the most significant 
inventions of the Ck)thic and Classical art moods. 
It was commissioned by Duke Sforza in 1494, 
when Leonardo was forty-two years of age. He 
worked on it for three years, painting it upon 
the end wall of the refectory in the monaster)* 
of Santa Maria delle Grazie (St. Mary of the 
Graces), using the Italian tyjjc of dry fresco 
called al secco, which was really tempera paint¬ 
ing, instead of oil, as Vasari states. 

To the monastic dining hall I.eonardo 
brought the greatest sermon of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the spiritual essence of the Mass. Proba¬ 
bly the great difference between his work and 
that of other artists who painted The Last Sup- 
p)er came from the fact that Leonardo studied 
his Bible directly and strove to reconstruct the 
plot of an actual occurrence so that its dramatic 
overtones would touch all conditions of men. 
As his central theme he chose the moment at 
which the Christ, having dip[x*d the sop, pre¬ 
sented it to Judas, saying, “He who takes the 
bread from me will this night betray me.” The 
disciples’ response to these awful words forms 
the subject matter of the painting. 

Among the psychological types that the artist 
depicted with almost scientific accuracy, each 
monk could find his own soul. The gentle John, 
directly to the left of Christ, counterbalances, 
in the swooning pose of his figure, the fierce 
face and pointing hand of Peter, whose right 
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hand clutches a knife almost at the back of the it a point departure for the study of the 
sinister Judas. Philip, a little less gentle than formal values. 

John, three hgines to the right of Christ, points The picture consists of five groups, the center 
to hb breast, as though saying, “Is it I, Lord?” being the equilateral triangle, that Platonic 



And James, second to the right from Chrbt, 
draws back, w'ith a gesture of amazement, look¬ 
ing toward that hand which by its movement 
should indicate the traitor. Matthew, the legal- 
bt among the disciples, leans with p>enctrating 
gaze over the tabic farthest to the left, as though 
to detect the culprit. Hb face, significantly, has 
the profile of Leonardo’s father, as it b revealed 
in the manuscripts. Judas, w’hosc face has ex¬ 
actly the same profile as that of St. Peter, 
clutches the money bag with one hand as he 
stretches out to reach the bread with the other. 

In the midst of thb hurly-burly of human 
the central figure of the Christ reaches a 
balance, wth a face refined and tender, strong 
and contained as that of a Buddha. Its position 
m the center of the composition, framed by the 
doorway in the rear, marked as the conver¬ 
gence of all retreating perspective lines, and 
pointed to by a great variety of hands, makes 


emblem of the complete soul of man—reason, 
sense, and body in balanced form. The disciples 
arc arranged in groups of three, one rather 
feminine character being placed with nvo mas¬ 
culine in each case. These groups are bound 
together by the long horizontal mass of the 
table and the arrangement in the folds of their 
drapery. They are also connected more subdy 
by their action, which all refers to the central 
quiet figure. The dbposition of tlieir arms and 
drapery together forms a Celtic interweave, so 
that here, as in the Parthenon pedimental com¬ 
position, we find an intcr>vcavc around a cen- 
n-al figiue. 

It b difficult to discuss the coloring of The 
Last Supper, because the original painting 
suffered se\erely from neglect over 300 years. 
The dung of Napoleon’s horses, stabled here 
during the campaign of 1800, probably did 
more than anything else to ruin it, through the 
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FiO- 465—The Mona Ussl, pnjbaWy n portrait of Isabdla d’EMo* by Leonardo da Vinri^ 1503-1506, Oil on 
woodro pouch hcijfhl 2 Ct« 6H ii^ha (Louvre M^utuni). (FfprtJaeeii/frmi a MMm Print brpermstim itfthefiabiiiJ^s^ 
/littry CttiAman & Hint, Pailott,] 
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action of the fumes; qn the tempera rmulsion. 
But even in iia mutiJated condition^ as it ap¬ 
pears today, the %vork holds much of its uriginaJ 
impressiveness and compels attention because 
of its thought-inspiring quality. 

Ltonardo^s Mastery tff Farm and the Fktmt 
Califd the Mona Lisa. Vasari's legend, which 
has veiled this remarkable {soriraii, Mo'na Lka 
(tig, 465), with a nebulous atmosphere ofmys- 
tcr>', has become almost more famom than the 
artist himself. V^asart ne%^er saw the picture 
alxiut which he wrote and gives no sources for 
his allegations, although there was a legend in 
riorcnce of [;Xronardors having painted a portrait 
of the husband of a woman called Mona Lisa. 

Poor reproductions of the picture account in 
part for the varied misconceptions of its quality. 
Few colored reproductions show that the lady 
is not garbed in mourning, but actually wears 
a green dre^ with dark red .ileevcs. The subtle 
modeling of the face, particularly in the regions 
about the eyes and mouth, changes from one 
reproduction to another, no two versions Jook-^ 
ing alike. Much has been vmiten aljout the 
Mona Lisa smile, detected in all Leonardo's 
>vomen. Actually, in the portraits of [jconardo 
no iw'o citpressions are alike. 

I.-eonardo's anatomical studies, coupled with 
his knowledge of psychology and his mastery 
of the painter's craft, put at hLs disposal by his 
fiftieth year, Avhen he probably painted this 
picture, ability possessed by no other artist 
with the exception of Velazquc? and Rem¬ 
brandt. In the face of the Mona Lka, I^eonardo 
has given an accurate characterization of the 
very' woman, Isabella d’F^te, the Marchioness 
of Mantua, w’hose portrait he is said to have 
shown to one of her frlend-s in Venice* \Vhik 
there js no absolute w'ay to show that Isabella 
sat directly for the portrait now’m the Louvre, 
details of it, such as the embroidery’ and the 
hands, as w'ell as the general face Ty|je, can lie 
connected w'lth her. She had a sense of humor, 
at times a bit cruel, as befitted a RenaLssanct: 
woman. She ivas p1ou.s, a good mqiher, probably' 
the best educated woman of her times, a genu¬ 
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ine lover of art, a musician of no mean ability, 
and a very competent administrator. 

The above historical background for any 
study of the picture is necessary’ even in this 
elementary' history of culture, so that the stu¬ 
dent may learn how’cven the Ijest known tvorks 
of art gain false notoriety because of their im¬ 
puted a.sscH:iation3]l values. For a long time this 
picture w'as quite neglected by the connois¬ 
seurs, Until the middle of the iSth century', 
its cool tones, subtle coloring, and careful 
drawing eluded critical insiinels that then de¬ 
manded baroque and colorful romantic fanta¬ 
sy, Stripped of its mystery', this picture remains 
a great portrait of one of the world's great 
women, llic dij^iant v’ista.s of the Dolomite 
Alps, prevLsioned in Leonardo's youthful fan¬ 
tasy and physically explored shortly after Leon¬ 
ardo had draw'n the cartoon of Isabella now 
in the LoutTe, add the masculine touch to an 
otherwise completely feminine picture. The 
central seated form is monumental, attention 
being nicely balanced between the features of 
the face and the handii, W'hose careful drawing 
is now sontcw'hat disturbed by overpainting* 
The painfing of Isabella's favorite embroidery, 
wlueh Leonardo had earlier designed for her 
in Milan, and the fineness of the satin sleeves 
show a care like that which the artist earlier 
lavished upon the portrait of Cecilia in the 
Virgin of the Rocks, The contained quality of 
his emotion, is best cxpre.ssed in the pains with 
which he modeled the face. The tw'o eyes and 
the two sides of the lips display different aspects 
of a character as complex as that complete 
definidon of womanhood by Vergil: “Varium 
ei mutabgle .temper femina*” 

7 he Sketch Dtaudag as the Ideai nf Renejissojjce 
l irtuosity and Leonardo's Battle of Artghiati^ Cen- 
nino Cennini, at the end of the I4th century, 
wTote in his Book of Art that drawing from 
nature w'as the best guide for painting and that 
copying the drawings of some master was the 
true entrance to a knoivledge of form. He in¬ 
sisted that something in the heart, akin to love 
and genilenesB, perhaps called the “imagina- 
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tLon/‘ Jed tht Jiand to express things unseen, \\'atcr stains upon the walls or ceiling of his 
but tile true artist would so control his im- room^ That Leonardo ivas fully aware of their 
agination that the results would seem reality, liigh. associational and literary value, we know 



Fic. —Battle of Ani^hlad, copy hy Rubens of original pajKr cartoon, by Leonardo da Vinci, 160S. Draw- 

iiig in butter on paper, Iwighi about 11 incbc4 (Louvre Mujcum). {CeurUfjt oj tustihCiSHugit.'j 


The Renaissance artists, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, took these words as their ideal, and a 
study of RenaLsaance sketches discloses im- 
mediaiciy their superiority, from an imagina- 
dve point of view', to thtsse of the Greek masters. 

Either just before or during his campaign 
with Borgia, the Florentine city fathers com¬ 
missioned Leonardo to paint a batdc scene. 
Into this scene, as sketched here (Fig. 462f}, the 
artist wove a suggcsdon of natural grandeur, 
the clouds of smoke and dust from the cannon 
blending with the whirling bodies of charging 
horsemen and fighting foot soldiers. 

In his notebooks Leonardo wTcte that such 
sketches originated many times in the vague 


from other passages in his notes, which thus 
advised the student to represent a batde^ 

First let the air exhibit a canfused mixture of 
smoke, iirismg from the discharge of artillery and 
musquetry, and the dust raised by the horses of ihc 
combatants . . . The rictorious party w'iJJ be run¬ 
ning forward, their hair and other light parts flying 
in the wind, their cycbro^i's lowered, and the motion 
of every member properly conu-asied; for instance, 
in moving the right fool forvi^ards, the left arm must 
be brought: forward also. . . « Some should be in 
the agonies of death; their teeth shut, their eyes 
wildly staling, ihelr lists clenched, and their legs In 
dSstcirtcd podtion—There may be also a straggling 
hone without a ridtr, njiming in wild dlsardcr; hii 
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man? fl>'tng in the wind, beating dow*n with hU feet painted his picture over it, and wrote in his 
alJ before him, and doing a deal of damage.' Leonardo that the batUe scene had been 


Having clarified his thoughts on the subject poorly painted. Proljably the world was not 
of the battle by word and sketch, Leonardo yet appreciative of so realistic a view of war- 



Fio, 467.—Primavera or The Allegor>’ of Spring, by Sandro Botticelli. 1478. Tempera on wood, height 6 feet 
8 inches (Uffizi, Florence). (Courlcjpr of Leuh^nmegu.) 


made modcLs in terra cotta (Fig. 486), on which 
he studied the emotion-stirring light-and-shade 
effects desired in the finished picture. He finally 
made a great, detailed cartoon. While the work 
progressed, his younger rival, Michelangelo, 
was asked to paint a companion picture, and a 
contest developed similar to the old contests of 
the Gothic minnesingers. Michelangelo showed 
a magnificent group of nude soldiers bathing; 
Leonardo depicted all the fury of war. 

The central panel of Leonardo’s battle scene 
remained u|x>n the wall for forty years, one of 
the principal attractions to art students and 
tourists in Florence. Eventually, when the 
“modern” humanistic art party, composed of 
Michelangelo’s followers, triumphed, Vasari 

' LCO.NAROO DA ViMCi, A Trtotiu on Painting, U’ansUie 
don. 1802. 


fare, the critics preferring the noble victories 
of the mannerist painters. .A copy made of 
Leonardo’s cartoon (Fig. 466) by Peter Paul 
Rubens, the Flemish master, is an aid in 
reconstructing the original, so ruthlessly 
destroyed. 

llie drawings of the Renaissance masters, 
both the simple sketches from life and the 
imaginative comj)ositions such as this, had par¬ 
ticular value in the workshop, where they w-ere 
studied by the apprentices. In succeeding ages, 
their value to the connoisseur has so risen that 
today a drasving like that by Leonardo would 
be valued at as much as $50,000. For the 
V'ictorian art critic, the ability to detect the 
fine qualities of such a sketch was taken as a 
by John Francis Rigaud, pp. 77-80, S. Gosncll, Loo- 
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true Indiration of taiitc. Ai^sthock durriminn' 
tiun could go no furtKcr. 

BMtkdl^s AUfgorifs and the Gothic Lyric Mood. 
For a contrast wiih the balanced realism and 
dramatic feeling in Ijconardo’s pain lings, works 
which transcend ihc average of the Italian 
Renaissance^ one may turn to the pictures of 
Sandro IkmicelliT an artist who epiiomi/cs die 
Renaissance in ihc fullest development of its 
Coihie mood. The xMlegory of Spring ( Fig, 467)j 
painted by Botticelli for one of the Medici, 
between 1476 and 1478,. is compounded of 
Gothic emotional overtones and a classical 
story' taken from Ovid. It characfcriacs, 3 .>er‘ 
haps more than any other one painting, the 
individuality of the artist. 

BoiiiceJtiT a friend of Verrocchicj and I jeon- 
ardoj was trained in the workshop of Fra 
Filippo Lippi^ known for his Madonnas. A 
thoroughly religious character, Botticelli drew" 
superb illustrations for Dante’s Dkinc Comedy, 
comparable to the line draw'ings of the L'trechi 
Fsaltcr. jMI his work is characEerized by an 
interweave of lines, particularly well repre¬ 
sented in the charming dancing group of the 
three tiraces at the left of the picture of spring¬ 
time. Although these maidens are anatomically 
correct in drawing, the arikt has so stressed the 
linear disposition of their limbs that, seen real¬ 
istically, they appear false. Only tvhen con¬ 
sidered in the light of pure aesthetic form, that 
is, as a grou|i expressing the motion of the 
dance simply in the action of the drapery', the 
lines of the hair, and the piosition of the arms, 
can these three figures be enjoyed. To one 
interested simply in formal linear aesthetic val¬ 
ues, the painting stands as one of the greatest 
moments in art. 

The Allegory' of Spring glorifies as Venus the 
charm of a young woman, l>eloved of Giuliano 
dc^ Medici. Flora, the goddess of spring, moves 
in from the right, scattering blo.ssoms from her 
ftower-adorned robe. A wind-god, pursuing a 
nymph through the trees, stands for winter, 
now fast losing his hold. These figures of clas¬ 
sical allcgorj', seen through Gothic eyes, have 


no trace of the antique about them. The entire 
composition of the picture and the treatment 
of the for tils suggests a medieval tapestry. The 
colors, pale and cool, as though painted by a 
man w'ho feared the warmth of hk own spirit, 
have the smallest amount of sensual appeal. 
Through all of BotticcIli^s work there mov'cs a 
certain feeling of sadness; the faces of hb 
characters never come closer to a smile than 
that of the Flora. I^todicd closely, this face 
shows the most careful modeling, with tiny 
brush strokes liuilding up layer upon layer of 
tone umil the forms are overburdened with a 
nervous plastic quality and the individual locks 
of hair seem dynamic with a Gothic viiafity. 

Ghiflandaio's Workshop and the Rttmn to Clas- 
ficirm. A.s the cult of humanism gained strength 
during the second half uf the 15th century, the 
workshop of Ghirlandaio became the most 
popular in Florentine ari circles, the studios of 
Verrocchio and Botticelli gradually coming 
to be looked upon as old-fashioned. Ghirlan¬ 
daio, whose chief grievance w'as that he could 
not paint the entire city wall of Florence with 
historical narratives, gained fame as a rapid 
pa inner in a rapidly moving agt, when sliced 
and mass prtxltiction replaced the older Gothic 
ideal of painscaking craftsmanship. Although 
Ghirlandaio was not a revolutionary, he dis¬ 
covered in the antique treatment of the human 
figure the meaning of sculptural form. This he 
iransfcrred to the painted panel, and on gain¬ 
ing great proficiency in the technique of fresco 
painting, carried it out in the Sistine Chapel 
in pictures of the calling of the apostles Peter 
and Andrew'. 

Ghirlandaio's picture of the Nativity {Fig. 
468), in the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Florence, shows bo[h the merits and the defects 
of his painting. Here is a picture as lacking in 
strong comiKJsition as is the Baptism by Ver¬ 
rocchio. In the foreground, the kneeling Ma¬ 
donna b in every' w ay medieval, llic shepherds 
at the right are realistic and in some respects 
copies of detail.s from Flemish pictures then 
lining Introduced into Florence. The long pro- 
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CC.$SfDn iiVindin^ out of the landscEipc at the 
left \s likewi^ medieval in coloring, although 
it comes through a Roman arch. The cattle 
feed from a trough made of an antique sarcoph¬ 
agus, carefully copied from some original. The 
two pilasters Supporting the roof of the stalJ 
arc also defintcely classkaL 

VN'hilc Verrocchio was having hk students 
copy plaster casts made from life^ Ghirlandaio 
had his apprentices copy human figures from 
ancient Greek and Roman monuments. Thus 
one might expect to find in the workshop of 
Ghirlandaio such a man as MtcheJangelo, who 
quickly ouigrc'V the copying of classical forms 
and created new human forms in the ancient 
manner, hut with the added interest of ana¬ 
tomical knowledge, expressing a greatness of 
spirit Comparable to that of Leonardo. 

M{i:krlangfh''i Hinft a/ Adam as Perja-i 
Renaissance Compmsitian^ To discover one paint¬ 
ing ivhich unites all the attributes charaCteiistic 
of the Renaissance, search must lx‘ made among 
the w^orks of some master, defined as a truly 
Renaissance spirit, for some moment in w'hich 
he reached the fullness of his powers while 
dealing with a subfect of both Christian and 
huniamstic import. Such a painting Is Mtcheb 
angclo^'s Birth of Adam (rig. 469), executed in 
fresco on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, lie- 
twecn May, 1508, and October, 1512. To 
understand this painting in terms of Michel- 
angelo^s own development, one must turn to 
the w'orkxhop of Ghirlandaio, where the young 
artist studied classical marbles, exeeuting them 
in the bold, drawing style for some of the paint¬ 
ings of his master. Michelangelo grew up in 
part as a guest of the Medici, sitting at the 
family table with the prominent humanists of 
his day. In the Medici garden he received 
training in sculpture from the aged Bcrtoldo, 
who had sttidied with the great Donatelio. His 
earliest work in sculpture, The Battle of the 
Centaurs, now' in the Casa Buonarrott in Flor¬ 
ence, shows an understanding of the spirit of 
classical sculpture till then unknowm by any of 
his cxjiitemporaries. 


In Michelangelo was bom a spirit as great 
as that of Phidias. Like the works of the Greek 
sculptor, his composition-s show a grasp of the 
pictoriaL Unlike those of most of his conternpo- 



Fic. 465.- The Adoration of the Shepherds bjf 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, t435 (The Academy, Florente). 
(Cflwrtrjy qf MrieopvtitisA Maifinn r>j .4rj'.) 


rarles, the figures In his pictures show' a 
monumental scidpturcsque quality. The young 
Michelangelo studied anatomy, |jcrbaps for a 
time with LjeonardfJ, now pa.st fifty. In an 
artbits' brawl whh the older man about the 
placing of his gigantic statue of David, Michel¬ 
angelo, in 1504, broke with all the members of 
the conservative artists’ guild group and, at 
the age of twenty-nine^ became the leader of 
the revolutionaries. 

Known particularly as a sculptor, Michel¬ 
angelo engaged in a contest of skill with Leo¬ 
nardo in 1506, drawing a great cartoon, show¬ 
ing a grotip of loathing soldiers, which was to 
rival Ijconardob R'uilc of Anghiari. Having 
demonstrated in his cartoon that lie could draw 
the nude perfectly* in a scene which lacked the 
Gothic dramatic quality of Leonardo’s work, 
Michelangelo left Florence for Rome, w'hcre 
he intended to create a monument to Pope 
Julius, but was turned aside by that pontlfi* to 
decorate the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. To 
this w'ork be brought a complete knowledge 
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Adam 1Q fcflt. {CaSiTiri/ ej ijsfh-Cimifgit.'j 
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of the human form setn from every possible 
position ► 

In the four great panels of the ceiling, he 
shoived Jehovah’s creation of sun and moon, 



Fro, 470fl.—Matlanna of ihe Chair, by Raphael, 
c, ISt4. Oil on wood, height 24 kebn (Pilii Gallery, 
FlorraccJ^ (Cmtrftjjf ^ Lrtfh-CaintgifJ^ 


the birth of Adam, the expuLsiun from Para¬ 
dise, and the story of Noah; in smaller panels, 
the creation of the world, the creation of land 
and sea, the creation of woman, the btiilding of 
the ark, and the drunkenness of Noah. Around 
the panels, he created an architectural fantasy, 
composed of caryatids framing great niched 
figures of the pagan sibyls and the Christian 
prophets. In ail its richness and profusion of 
forms (the ceiling shov%^ almost 350 figures, 
covering a surface of 10,000 square fret), Mi¬ 
chelangelo worked like the builder of some 
Gothic fai^ade, ordering his sermon in a series 
of geometrical areas. The finest moment of the 
entire series is concentrated in that sublime 
creation of die perfect “first man,” conceived 
without sin, touched into life by a generative 
spark from the hand of God. 

The Almighty, s^ririing in a cloud, fioats in 
from the right, eanrying with him the unborn 
Eve and a host of children still half conceived. 
Adam rests at the left, perfectly formed, but 
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listless and inert. The sky vies with the earth 
for attention, and the hand of Adam droops, 
wailing to be inspired. The entire composition 
thus falls into two parts with almost equal 



Fro, ^ Madarma of the Chair. 


tension, a truly Gothic conception. The inter- 
w-eave in the lines of tlie bcHdUcs and the folds 
of the drapery carries the eye from one part of 
the space to another. Background there is none; 
tlie human form dominates ail. Here, stripped 
of ali unesseniials, appears the Renaissance 
composition at its most perfect moment. 

JiapharPs Sthcoi ^ Athens arui fAr Renai^s^t^i 
litai gJ Btmiy. The stehooJ of Athens (Fig. 472), 
painted by Raphael—an Umbrian %vho had 
studied with Perugino—at a lime when he was 
under the influence of Leonardo, shows the 
final development In the direction of greater 
spattality. The young Raphael, a man of re¬ 
markable talent and pleasant personality, had 
a fine feeling for the tende rness of the Madonna 
(Fig. 470). After working in Florence, where he 
studied the cartoons of Leonardo and MichcL 
angelo, his compositions gained in power. Ap¬ 
pointed to posts of high honor in Rome as court 
architect, archaeologist, and painter to the 
pope, he receiv'ed a particular commisaion in 
15tl at the age of iwcnri'-eight, to paint a 
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number of the Vatican rooms. In the Stanza 
della Segnatura, or Chamber of the Signatures 
— so called because the indulgences were scaled 
here in the presence of the pope — Raphael 


tion of the picture remains that of the medieval 
sketch in the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 308, Chap. 
XII). 

Opposite The Dispute, Raphael painted The 



Fto. 471.—The Dispute cooceminR the .Sacrament, by Raphael, fresco, V'atican 1509-1511. Figures about life 

size. {CotaUtj of Lex/hCamegu.) 


painted four great scenes which showed in 
allegorical form the ideal realms recognized by 
the church. 

In the picture called The Dispute (Fig. 471), 
all the religious leaders and heroes of faith 
combined to affirm the real presence of Christ 
in the Host placed upon the altar. Aliove it, 
the heavens open, showing Christ throned in 
the center, flanked by the V'’irgin and John the 
Baptist, and by saints of the Old Testament 
and the New. God the Father stands above 
the CJirist, with the dove, symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, coming tow'ard the Host, as an inter- 
mcdiar\'. Among the holy men around the 
altar below, one may recognize Dante and the 
painter Fra Angelico. Essentially the composi- 


School of .\thens (Fig. 472), w'herc were united 
in a Platonic manner philosophy and science 
as taught by the great humanist Marsilius 
Ficinus. The subject of the picture was already 
an old one. Throughout the Middle Ages ca¬ 
thedral sculpture had shown the seven liberal 
arts as allegorical flginres of the historical per¬ 
sonages who were supposed to have excelled 
in each field. Mathematics, for example, was 
always represented by a figure of Py thagoras; 
dialectic, by .\rbtoilc; music, usually by David; 
and so on. Raphael brought together the philos¬ 
ophers, scientists, and teachers in one dramatic 
moment, in an expansive, skillfully drawn tem¬ 
ple hall suggestive of the new St. Peter’s, then 
being built. He framed within the arch at the 
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rear the two greatest philosophers, Plato and and so dramatically arranged that no Lncon* 
Aristotle. Plato stands with hand upraised, the sistenc\' exists between the implied thought and 
forefinger pointing up the side of the arch, the expressed action. Though all lines lead 
which in its curse encloses Aristotle, much as obviously to the two men in the center, even 


Fic. 472, ^The School of Athens, by Raphael, fresco, Vatican, 1509—1511. Fibres about life size. .Vote similarity 
of sculptured Apollo in left niche to Nfichelangclo's Slave (Fig. 488). (Conrtery oj Ltuh-Camtgie,) 



though the Platonic vision of unity surpa-ssed 
the Aristotelian science. Socrates stands to the 
left of Plato, and the half-nude Diogenes lies 
upon the steps. In the foreground arc grou|xrd 
the exponents of the sciences based upon philos¬ 
ophy; on the right, the geometricians and 
astronomers; to the left, musicians, arithmeti¬ 
cians, and grammarians. In the far corner of 
the picture, at the right, Raphael depicted 
himself next to his friend .Sodoma. 

In this picture appears for the first time a 
mastery of realistic mural composition based 
upon and uniting all the discoveries of Leonardo 
and Michelangelo. Now, truly, we have left 
the Middle .Ages and arc in the high Renais¬ 
sance, All parts arc so appropriately spaced 


the outermost parts of the picture have interest. 
The figures arc garlx'd either in contemporary 
costumes or in ancient Roman togas, archae- 
ologically correct. The vision of the great 
arched hall is that of the Pantheon, or one of 
the Roman baths, which Raphael, as an archae¬ 
ologist, had explored. The vcr\' placing of the 
large statues suggests ancient Rome revived in 
the mind of the archaeologist painter. 

Raphael’s School of .Athens has become the 
ideal example of mural painting follow'ed by 
the academic tradition from the 16th century 
to our own day. It looks modem and correct 
to us, because it has the humanistic architecture 
and the classical costumes that \%c have convr 
to associate with antiquity. How unlike it really 
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is to the actual! tv’ of Athenian life can be seen 
by comparing it with the sculptures of Phidias 
or Greek vase paintings. The Greeks had no 
concept of spaciousness, and the Romans fum- 



Fra. 473.—Madoniui of ihc Harpies, by .\ndrra del 
Sarto, 1517. Oil on wood, height 6 feet 10 incha 
(Uffizi, Florence). {Cowiety Ltsch-CarrugU.) 


bled the subject in their Pompeian paintings. 
Nor did the northerners succeed in giving a 
feeling of interior grandeur to buildings in their 
p>aintings. It remained for Raphael to bring 
the vast e.xpansc of the Roman bath into proper 
relationship with men who dominated it by 
reason of their superior intelligence and mathe¬ 
matical reasoning. The sight lines of the per- 
si>ectivc unite at a pwint exactly between the 
hands of Aristotle and Plato. Diogenes rests on 
one of these; the figure in the left foreground, 
on the other. The entire picture may be broken 
up into groups of mathematically designed 
areas. This geometrical regularity gives the 
composition strength and static unity. 

Andrea del Sarto's Stadonna of the Harpies and 
the l/ite Florentine Union of Color and Form, The 
difficulty in demonstrating by means of black- 
and-white reproductions the interreladonship 


between color and form in Florentine painting 
has made it impossible up to this point to do 
more than call attention to a few of the peculi¬ 
arities of the masters. In general, the painters 
of the Florentine school were not great colorists 
in the sense of the Flemish V'^an Eyck (Fig. 391, 
Chap. XIII) or the V'enciian Giorgione. They 
sought first to gain verisimilitude by a careful 
study of the effects of light upon rounded sur¬ 
faces, Few had the insight of Leonardo to de¬ 
termine that colors actually had a different 
chroma in high light and deep shadow. Shad¬ 
ows WTTC black, and high lights were white; in 
hTtvstren was a simple mass of red or blue. 
Botticelli affected pale greens, grays, blues, and 
yellows; Michelangelo used large-toned areas 
of red and blue without particular regard for 
the juxtaposition of unpleasant color combina¬ 
tions. These men were essentially sculptors and 
draftsmen, conceiving in terms of line and form. 

liie richer Gothic color schemes of Uccello 
and Leonardo unite in the work of .Andrea del 
Sarto, a painter who lived between 1486 and 
1531—Brow'ning’s “perfect pointer.” .Andrea’s 
color schemes closely approximate those of 
Giorgione, the V'enetian master (Fig. 478). His 
fine balance of color areas is jxrrceptiblc even 
in the colorless illustration. His work also shows 
excellent atmospheric perspective and knowl¬ 
edge of modeling. Andrea enjoyed simple, re¬ 
fined, closed compositions, such as that of the 
Madonna of the Harpies (Fig. 473), in which 
the central figure, the Madonna, standing upon a 
pedestal decorated with harpies, is upheld by 
two chenibim. Two saints, one on each side, by 
their devout attitudes and the appeal in their 
eyes subtly direct attention to the central fig¬ 
ures. All seem natural in their motions, and 
the result b a sweet invitation to partake in 
the worship of thb glorified woman, whose 
face b more nearly akin to that of the namralb- 
tic Cecilia in Leonardo’s Virgin of the Rocks 
than it b to the face of hb idealized Madonna. 

As the Renaissance advanced, the ideal 
creations of the Nliddle Ages were gradually 
replaced by a worship of a very human woman- 
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hood. The monumental quality in the works 
of Leonardo da Vmci and MichclaogeJo gave 
way to a genre quality similar to that which 
dominated at the end of the Greek develop¬ 
ment in sculpture. Jn every' culture cycle the 
gods become first human and then, in time, all 
too humau, the final phase of the development 
resulting in a completely naturalistic point of 
view, 

Th( DmtQpntfvi qf Co/or in the Schooi of i Vni'cr, 
The intense Individuality of the various Italian 
city-states led to the formation of local schools 
of painting} each of which can be distinguished 
by positive charac Leris tics. The hUl towns of 
Umbria bad a number of painters who special¬ 
ized in atmospheric perspective, a phenomenon 
more easily studied amid vistas of mountains 
and hills, Lombardy, with its long purple plain; 
and distant mountains, developed rich color¬ 
ing; florence, with its f>erpiMual dusty haze 
and dark, cool^ Romanesque interiors, a green- 
ish-brow'n tone; and Siena, ecclesiastical to ihc 
end of the Renaissance, retained the gold By¬ 
zantine backgrounds of its medieval painters. 
Venice, the mistress of the seas, building her 
marble palaces along the shores of Adriatic 
lagoons, early took to sail painting, her gaily 
decorated galleons furnishing the first mural 
canvases on w'hich Titian, Tin tore Lto, and a 
host of 16th-century painters in the sunset of 
her glory, were to compete with golden tones 
gigantic histories of her splendid past. 

Other factors besides sail painting had to do 
with the Venetians’ love of color. Next to 
stained glass, mosaic ranks as the most colorful 
of the mural arts. Fresco painting never weath¬ 
ers well in the salty air of the seaside, Venetian 
artists were steeped in a tradition of tiny, color¬ 
ful tesserae, fusing with golden backgrounds to 
make a limpid, sparkling picture. Naturally, 
when from Flanders the art of [jainting with 
oil and varnishes w'as brought south to them, 
the Venetians strove to approximate In their 
painting the color schemes of their mosaics. 
These three components constitute the Ijack- 
ground of the Venetian technique: painting on 


canvas, mosaic color schemes, and an early 
acceptance of the invention of that other mari- 
time people, the Flemings. 

The Workshop the Beitims and a Pertrait of 



Fig. 474.—Ponraii uf Dof^c Leonardo Tj^redanO', by 
(jiavannl BcLliniT c. tS05. Oi3 un wcicxi, height 2 Cpcl 
(National Gallery, London). {Couiiej^ ^ LrJrA-Cana’fw.) 


Doge Ixtudatio. Ai the beginning of the 15th 
century, there was born in Venice a magnifi¬ 
cent character, Jacopo Btdlini, who became the 
head of the most famous of the Wnctian bot- 
teghtr This founder of a great artist family 
influenced the work of his son-in-law, the Pad¬ 
uan painter, Andrea Mantegna; his contempo¬ 
rary, Antonio Vivarini, the founder of another 
great artist fanijly; atid his tw'O suns, Gcniilc 
and GiovannL The products of these last must 
be considered as the flowering of a rich tree. 
Their paintings represent the mature result of 
a long tradition, developed in one honrelike 
workshopn 
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The ptortrait Do^ Loredano (Fig, 474) by 
Giovanni Benini, one of ihe most sicfnificant 
products of the paintcr^s art, demonstrates the 
fine sense of composition, the meliow tone, and 



Fta. 4'75. — Su danicx I^tid to E?ccruiEnn, by Andrra 
Mantegtia, fpCJiccii, Church of the Ercmitanl, Paduti, 
1454-1459. Fibres About life lize. of Ltsch^ 

I he master^' of tactile values charactcrisik of thb 
school. The gold-green background nf ihe pic¬ 
ture suggests the emerald tvaters of Venice, 
Hence in thissmalJ panel, a character symbolic 
of the republic emerges, sintple, yet magnificent. 
As in every great portrait, the significance lies 
in the relationship between the eyes and the 
mouth. The imdcrlying form of the rich Vene¬ 
tian brocaded jacket leads the vidon toward 
the head. Then, the cun’ed line of the front 
of the cap, framing the brow, suggests an en¬ 
closure of the deep-set, almost hypnotic eycs» 
ITic left side of the doge's face appears firm; 
the light side scetm to smile. The modeling of 
the musde forms in the face, done wiih an 
infinite number of dclEcate brush strokes, brings 
the mass out of the darkness in ilic shadovt-y 


light, Ckilor grows in intensity as one approaches 
ihe place where the plane of any one form 
rounds over into the lights This effect is termed 
**modeling in color. 

The Bellinis discovered that reflex lights cast 
by objects outside the picture might even throw 
color into the shadows. In the drapery of some 
of Gtovanni*s Madonnas, one even finds the 
technique known as “poititillistn." This con¬ 
sists of placing dny spots of color next to one 
another so that at some distance from the can¬ 
vas they appear to blend, giving a Third color. 
Red and blue, for example, at some distance 
give purple. This technique, discovered by 13th- 
Ccniury GtJthic glass painters of France, con¬ 
trary to opinion, never influenced mosaic 
makers to any great extent. The Bellinis seem 
to have rediscovered ihe technique. They used 
Jt sparingly, however, and unlike the l^th- 
centurj' French Impressionists, did not naake it 
the specialty of an entire school. 

Throughout his life, Giovanni Bellini, like 
his father and brother, specialized in sacred 
piemres. .Vs he grew' older, his Madonnas lost 
theircccltsLasiical framework, and became more 
human. In his old age, touched by the human¬ 
ism of hLs contemporaries, Giovanni produced 
the pagan Bacchanal of the Gods, now in the 
VVidencr Collection in Philadelphia. With its 
deep expanse of romantic landscape and its 
happy company of picnicking deities, mostly 
dressed in con temporary' V'enctian costume, the 
Bacchanal represents the first of a long line of 
.'Vreadian pictures, best known of which is Gior¬ 
gione's Ckjneert in the Fields, 

Chmisl Rfalismt Andrea Man¬ 
tegna, the son-in-law of Jacopo Bellini, exem¬ 
plifies a large numfier of Renaissance painters 
inJilucaced by humanistic archaeological re¬ 
search. In Padua, where the scholars of the 
university' dcllghied in allegories and the solu¬ 
tion of mathematical problems, one finds a 
center for monumental mural painting glorify¬ 
ing antiquity in the most realistic fashion. In 
the chapel of the Church of the Hermits, Man¬ 
tegna painted a scries of frescoes showing the 
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lives of St. James and St. Christopher {Fig. 
475). Richly decorated, quasi-Roman archi¬ 
tecture fills the background of these |>tclures, 
though many of the details arc of Renaissance 


lions of churches and rooms appear more spa- 
cioiis. Thus, it contributed much to the ba¬ 
roque style of painting, which followed. 

We notice in the .St. James picture ilie use of 



Fm. ■17^.—Tlir Battlf of Tiiloiii, cciKTavmp Ijy height about l2'4 icichw. N'dlc the mcdiwal figure of 

tovy, holdinig fMJr iign over the fighting wa goda on their hiplKKampi, and the RoEiniui statue of NcpCune with hii, 
dolphin in the backgrtiund. AIJ these figures were used by the Padutm tirunzc sculptors of the late l&lh century.^ 
(Ccnirfiuy ^ 


invention. The frieze of human figures carved 
upon the cav'd to molding, for example, is quite 
uaclassieal, as is the disposition in all free spaces 
of bits of ornament. The placement of the forms, 
however, and the correct foreshortening of the 
figures give a feeling of intense realism. 

In these pictures appears for the first lime a 
completely new means for achieving pictorial 
Illusion. The scenes were painted from the angle 
of the observer as he looked up Irom trtrlow. 
Thu point of view^ became one of the most 
significant advances in monumental ceiling and 
wall decoration after the Ifith century and 
played a great part in mating the upper sec- 


Ruman armor. In a senes of murals painted in 
1492 for the house of the Gonzaga, Mantegna 
depicted one of Julius Ctiesar’s triumphal pro 
cessions. In nine compositions painted ^viih 
tempera upon pafjcr glued to linen, the artist 
slvow'cd Warriors, trumpeters, standard-bearers 
with banner trophies, elephants laden with 
booty, singers, prUoners, dancers, and finally 
the victor hin’tself, seated upon his triumphal 
wagon. 

Not contented with hU monumental work, 
w'hieh had a relatively limited audience, Man.' 
legna ex;>eriinenied in the printer's craft (Fig. 
476). Discovering that he could engrave a cop- 
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per or other metal plate, fill with ink the lines 
left there, and then print from the plate, the 
artist made a series of engraved prints, which 
could be distributed among the humanists of 



Fio. 477.—File Champitre (The Concert in the Fields), 
by Giorgione, c. 1510? Oil on canvas, height 3 feet 7)4 
inches (Louvre Museum). (Cnur/erj* Ltuh-Camegit.) 


the city. Mantegna had the help of a Paduan 
scholar in collecting the material for this, the 
first modem history illustration. In his quest 
for realism, Mantegna made accurate studies 
of human models. Similarly, in his search for 
historic authenticity, he made painstaking, 
scholarly researches that would delight a mod¬ 
em motion-picture director. 

Giorgione's Concert in the Fields and Composition 
in Space. Giorgione of Castelfranco (1478-1510), 
as the result of twelve years of painting and a 
life filled, so legend tells, wnth music and the 
poetry of fortunate love, left behind three or 
four of the most beautiful pictures painted in 
the Western world. Like the rare masterpieces 
of Leonardo da Vinci, these works seem to 
transcend the limit of the Renaissance, and to 
reach out into universal stretches of the human 
imagination. 

Giorgione’s Concert in the Fields (Fig. 477), 
no\\’ in the Louvre, simplifies and carries fur¬ 
ther the work of his master, Giovanni Bellini. 
Two musicians, accompanied by two women— 
perhaps allegorical figmrs of the Muses—oc¬ 


cupy a landscape all of whose forms and colors 
breathe contentment. In a black-and-white il¬ 
lustration, these plump Venetian versions of 
classical characters may seem a bit too heavy 
for 20th-centuiy taste, but as seen in the colored 
picture the bodies blend w’ith their drapery and 
the skies’ golden tones repeating the distant 
clouds. The eye quickly passes over the Muses 
and centers on the two faces of the friendly 
musicians; thence, wandering backw’ard to the 
shepherd in the landscap>e, the gaze travels into 
the depth of the picture toward the left, past 
the houses, and out toward the sea. Though 
cv'erything in the composition seems haphazard 
and natural, nothing can Ije moved from its 
{x>$ition without destroying the subde balance. 

In the paintings of Giorgione, we see for the 
first time the composition in depth suggested 
by Leonardo’s sketch (Fig. 462i). This new 
movement of the primitive zigzag into space 
W'as to become a chief characteristic of baroque 
pictorial compositions during and after the 16th 
century. To appreciate its effect more fully, 
one must turn to Giorgione’s comfXMition of 
The Three Philosophers (Fig. 478). 

Giorgione's Three Philosophers as a Union of Spirit 
and Form. In the year 1504, shortly after Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci had reached V'enice, Giorgione 
painted the picture called The Three Philoso¬ 
phers. Like most of his paintings, the canvas 
has a geometric plan. A diagonal from the 
upper right to the lower left separates the hu¬ 
man from the natural elements. The young 
philosopher, a man of Giorgione’s own age, 
gazes intently into a cave. The old man, cany’- 
ing a manuscript suggestive of pages from Leo¬ 
nardo’s notebooks, seems of about the age of 
that older artist who was in Venice at the time. 
He too looks w'ith penetrating gaze into the 
cave; but the Oriental, the Turk, with his richly 
embroidered robe and his turban, looks away 
from nature, perhaps in resignation because 
her secrets, although they may be mathemati¬ 
cally demonstrated, can never be intimately 
known. 

The details of the foreground are simple but 
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suggestive. The trees appear as a few trunks 
and leaves, only one tree being completely 
dravsTi. Beyond the silhouette of these trees, the 
landscape, too, is simple and symbolic: three 


of the Bellini workshop, Titian Vccellio, came 
from the Alps of Pieve di Cadore north of 
Venice, Bom about 1477, he lived on until 
1576, painting magnificent canvases even after 



Fio. 478.—^Thr Three Philotophert, by Giorgiooe, c. 1504. Oil on cmn\‘as, height 4 feet (Kumthbtoruches Mu- 
seiim, V'icnna). Here the symbolism of the landscape and of man appears in almost equal balance. The three 
philosophers at the right by the richness of their colors—red, green, gold, and blue—form an ocoilt balance with 
the shadowy brown cavern and the opalescent distance. {CmcrU^ tf Lesek-CanugU.) 


roofs, a few trees, a field, and distant hills; 
abov’e, the setting sun, some lavender clouds, 
and a cerulean blue sky. So simple a w'ork as 
this speaks for itself in such a w'ay that there is 
no need to point out more than a few salient 
characteristics. This masterpiece has such power 
to stimulate the imagination that the associa* 
tional patterns it generates would fill a volume. 

Thf Devflopment oj Space Expression in Titian^s 
Madonna Pesaro. The second great apprentice 


the age of ninety. A pupil of Giovanni Bellini, 
during his youth Titian rivaled Giorgione, and 
he lived far into the time of the baroque mas* 
ters Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese. In his long 
life, Titian grew through and mastered all the 
stages of painting discussed in this chapter so 
far. All unite in his picture (Fig. 479) painted 
for the Pesaro family in 1526. 

In this picture, Titian abandoned the usual 
symmetrical composition inherited from Bellini 
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and turned toward the com|XJsition !n oceult 
balance, u.dn|^ the eeDiiietric zigzag in space, 
which was to dominate the baroque. Following 
Mantegna, Titian, having itiaslcred pcrspec- 



Fio. 479.—MadE>nna of the Pesaro family, by Tiiian, 
Church of the Frari, Venice, IS19-1526, Oil on canv 3 ^ 
height 16 feet 1 Inch, ipwairij sj LFf^h^arnr^ie^'^ 


tivc, expetimenicd with various eye levels. In 
the Madonna Pesaro he disemered one rela¬ 
tively low, ao that the spectator stands about 
on a Ics'cl with the youth gazing out of the 
comer of the picture at the low'cr right. Hence, 
the Madonna, throned high alxrve, seems stUi 
to be within earthly reach; and the monu¬ 
mental figure of St. Peter, with his billowing 
drapery, seems a true natural intercessor be¬ 
tween the members of the Pesaro family, who 
kneel before the altar, and the heavenly regions 
above. Heaven, suggested by the cross carried 
off above the clouds, connects with earth 
through the massive columns of the temple 


leading dow'n to St. Peter and the Madonna. 
The figtircs of the family are all subservient 
to the massiv'c sculptural group of the saints 
and the Madonna, the columns and the iky. 
Thus, designedly, the eye is asked to chotKc 
between the beautiful human elenicriEs and the 
sublime natural elements. The dual meaning 
of much later Eijro|>ean painting lies in this— 
that man tries to suggest not only Beauty^ but 
the Sublime, and that one is asked to choose 
between them. 

Sculpture 

Like the master painters, the great sculptors 
of the Renabsanee, in most cases men skilled in 
pictorial composition and the making of fine 
lew'elrv', display through their works characters 
divided in allegiance t>etweeo Gothic and Clas¬ 
sical ideaLsn Their discoveries in form parallel 
the discoveries in palming. Tliey strove for the 
same realism, the same mastery of perspective, 
and even for the illusion of tactile values in 
their handling of flesh and draperies. The 
strong geometric basis of design inheri ted from 
elassiciil antiquity, and the Celtic interweave 
of forms expressive of inner dynamic lensions, 
bind together the more superficial surface 
motifs. 

Gothic and ClassUtil Elementp in the Compftiiion 
Panefj vf Ghiberti and Bruneiiejehi^ During the 
years 1401 and 1402, the art w'orld of Florence 
seethed with excitement over a competition to 
determine the sculptor w'ho should design the 
second door for the Bapiisiciy'. An earlier 
Gothic door had been made by .Andrea PisaiKi. 
Lorenzo Cihiberti, Filippo Brunelleschi, and 
five other squlptont, the best of Florence and 
Siena, entered the competition, having been 
given a year to demonstrate their ability in a 
plaque shovr'ing the offering of Abraham* The 
two panels of ihe eonicstants who lied For first 
place hang today in the Bargelto at Florence. 
Together they ofTer a lively demonstration of 
the Gothic and Classical modes in I’lorcntine 
sculpture. 
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Brunellcschrs panel (Fig. 480^) is far richer 
m dramiitic moments, beucrcomijoscd In space* 
and more lively than that of Ghibcru. The 
part to %vhich all action lines inevitably lead 


cate rinccau design of the altar, show a greater 
interest in surface. BmneUeschi, throughout hti 
life, displayed all the qualities of the Renais¬ 
sance virtuoso, turning from this pane] to 



Fw. 480 .^—TIm: egunpetition panfTs, SHcrificc of Isaac, 1402. Bronze, height 10 tnclies (Borgcllo, Horcitcc). 
a, Filippo Brunelleschi; Lorenzo (jhiherti. (Cetait^- of LischrCanuj^ie^'j 


is that Section where the hand of the angel and 
the hand of the father tdth his knife at the 
throat of the boy, form a spiraling whirlpool 
of action. Below the altar, with its relief scene 
of a Roman sacrifice, Brunelleschi, who was 
an archaeologist, placed a copy of the famous 
Greco-Roman Spinario (fig, 221 ft, Chap. IX) 
and a servant feeding a donkey. The Spinario 
differs from the actuaJ clasdoal origiitai in 
having the same dynamic quality at the figure 
of .Abraham, 

In contrast to Brunelleschi’s panel, the one 
by Ghiberti {f ig* 480ft) seems more sculptur¬ 
esque in conception. The figures move in gen¬ 
tler cl apical fashion^ in accordance with the 
concept of beauty. The patiem does not fill 
the spaces so well as that of Brunelleschi, but 
the details, such as the embroidery on the 
rnbes, the hair of man and fseast, and the deli- 


painting, from painting to architecture and 
humanistic archaeological .studies. In sculpture, 
the 15th-ccntury^ Florentines preferred a little 
less drama, a little niore honest craftsmanship. 
In the 16th century', Brunelleschi, Ix-causc of 
his more aggressive jxrsonality, might have 
procured the entire commission. 

Between l4fJ3 and 1424, Ghiberti worked 
upon the reliefs, eventually perfecting twenty 
paneh showing the life of Christ, with eight 
single figures of evangelists and Church rathers- 
AJthough these doors followed the earlier model 
made by .Andrea Pisano, in size and in general 
design, the representations being set in Gothic 
frames, the single figures show' the late classical 
Praxitclcan curves, and die draperies fall in 
classical fashion. Ghiberti’s reliefs are much 
higher than the fow' Greco-Roman sarcophagi 
or triumphal arches, which w'erccomptjsed com- 
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Fxo. 481, Ghiberti'j Old TnCamcnt doori, brofvw, cast aide of BaptutunY^ Fltsrencc, 1425-US2 Hdehl ef door 

valve 163^ fcet, {Covrirs^ i>J Itxh^amtgU,) 
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plcicly around ihc human figure. Here, as in 
the picture by Giorgione, landscape and hu¬ 
man elements nicely balance each other. 

GhibertPs Paragon—The Gates oj Paradise. Ghi- 
Ixrrli’s completion of his commission after 
twenty years of work so pleased the Florentine 
guilds that he was asked to design the third, or 
central, jx)rtal of the Baptistery—that one 
which faced the cathedral. The many letters of 
leading humanists and scholars, prescribing the 
subject matter of the final doors, and the care 
with which these critics insisted that the scenes 
should be easily understood and of great edu¬ 
cational value, seem strange to the 20th-cen¬ 
tury mind, which somehow imagines that great 
w’orks of art arise only in the inspired mind of 
the artist. In none of the letters is the name 
of the artist so much as mentioned. 

The doors, called by Michelangelo the “Gates 
of Paradise’* (Fig. 481), still covered with the 
original gold leaf beneath their layer of grime, 
are framed by a border of garlands and fruit 
clusters issuing from vases at the base, and 
populated by a host of birds and beasts. Thus, 
the tree of life, fruitful, mounts on each side to 
meet and culminate in an eagle, .symibol of .St. 
John. Ten rectangular relief panels, framed by 
niches, with portraits, graces, and saints, tell 
the stor>' of the Old Testament, beginning with 
the creation of the original f>arents and end¬ 
ing with the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon. The panels throughout leave the 
monumental compKKitional form in Ghiberti’s 
original competition panel, and take instead 
the pictorial composition perfected by Masac¬ 
cio, They are Gothic only in their repetition of 
certain figures. Adam and Eve, for example, 
appear four times in the first panel; Noah, 
three times in the second. In other words, the 
ideology of Ghiberti’s doors is in ever>' point 
similar to that of the great northern Gothic 
cathedral sculpture. The style alone differs, 
this Renaissance classical style coming to its 
full fruition in Florence fifty years before the 
Gothic architect, John Texier, perfected his 


late Gothic ambulatory screen in Chartres 
Cathedral. 

The advances in linear perspective made by 
Ghiberti antedate the geometric experiments 



Fio. 482 .—Sl George, by Donatello, from niche in 
Or San Michele, 1416. Marble, about 7 feet (Bari^Uo, 
Florence), {pamtay ^ Metrepoiitam .Muieum Art.) 
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Flo. 483.—St. John the Baplist, by Dountdlo, c. 1430? Tcm-catla hu»u ctttomJ, hciijhi abqtit IB inches fBeriSn 

Museum). {CaiirUsy of ClastvAt AVniui^.) 
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of IjcwUo and consututt a ircatijic on |>ff- 
s|K;ciive which musi have l^een, siudied by many 
gencradons of Florentine painters, including 
I^onardo and Michelangelo. Both of them 
copied figure motifs and compositional .schemes 
from these panels. late as the time of Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini, in the J6th century, passagc^i 
inspired by these doors appear in the work of 
minor Florentine sculptors. Ghiberti, more 
than any other man in the RenaLssanee, v%'a.s 
the father of the entire Florentiitc School. 

The Rtalism qJ Di^nattlh m the 5/iT/wf of 
Gtofgf. Ilic w'orks of Donatello, an apprentice 
of Ghiberti and a friend of Brunelleschi, present 
clearly the qualities that characterize Renais¬ 
sance monumental sculpture. Dunatcllo's worts 
combine the aiirii^utes of Ghitierti's and Bru¬ 
nelleschi’s panels in single figures and faces. 
The movement of the spirit within the limbs, 
showing itself by the actions of the body or 
under the surface modeling of the face, differ¬ 
entiates Renais^nce sculpture from its classical 
antecedents, which, at ftrst glance, it most 
closely resembles. 

Throughout his life, Donatello’s w^orks never 
iosi a certain arehaic, geometric stiffness, such 
as that to be seen in his statue of St. George 
(Fig. 482). It was carved to fill a niche on the 
church Or San Michele, hut the original statue 
was later removed to the National Museum uf 
the Bargcilo, Si, George stands, a knight in 
medieval artnor, potsed as though just about 
to step out into the struggle against evil which 
his intense gaze discovers in the distance. The 
large, simple form, the closed silhouette of the 
robe, the position of the liglu arm fastened 
to the shield, and a powerful counterpoint of 
massive forms, all lend impressive dignliy to 
the body, which is a realistic study of some 
Florcndne butcher boy- The slightly naive way 
ui which this piece combines the powerful and 
fortuitous suggests that moment of fresh vigor 
W'hcn a new art movement is born. 

'Tht Maiurt Si\'U vf Dunattlla in Iht Head of thf 
Touih/ul John iht Baptist, Turning from the early 
style of the master to a terra cotta of John the 


Baptist in ihc Berlin Museum (Fig. 483), one 
finds intense realism animated by a nervous 
energy. The sculptor emphasized those mu.sclcs 
and sinews which show the greatest spiritual 
activity. Not contented wjtii ihis careful study 
of underlying form, Donatello broke up the 
greater planer of the face into a number of 
small indentations. Here arc repeated with 
much greater refinement the phenomena ob¬ 
served in the early w'orks of the ancient Ftruscan 
sculptors (Fig. 226, Chap. X). Contrasting 
with the realisnt of the facial modeling, the 
swirling, vigorniu locki of hair seem animated 
by an inner life of their own. ‘Fhis nervous, 
sen.-iiiive^ hiLrh-slrung youth, just about to speak, 
prophesies the coming of a Michelangelo and 
a Leonardo. The painting of the bust, by no 
means realistic, heightens the effect of its other 
artistic forms, .^rt docs not copy nature here 
but conceittraies in one face the attributes that 
.signify youthfuinesSr 

The Place of Sculpture as Architectural Decoration 
in the Staging Gallery hy Luca della Bohhia. Floren¬ 
tine sculpture, dynamic or severe, had its more 
tender moments. Contemporaneous w ith Dona¬ 
tello and Ghjljcrti, the hoftega of the Della Roi>- 
bias produced many reliefs in gla/ed terra cotta 
and marble. These showed a genile, friendly 
spirit, contrasting with the fiercer work uf Dona¬ 
tello. Between 1431 and 143S, T,uca was en¬ 
gaged to build a singing galierv' for the sacrbiy 
of the cEiThcdral. ^Vith much the spirit of the 
ancient Greeks, Luca carved eight reliefs set in 
a frameivork of classical bordeia. Ihc result is 
one of the most refined monuments of the 
Renausance. 

Each panel (Fig. 484), given over to a type 
of music or dance, expresses One clement in the 
]walm carved in a Renaissance version of Ro¬ 
man let lent on the three chief horizontal mem¬ 
bers. The fine spacing of these letters, as w^elJ 
as their w'cl I-conceived design, finds an echo in 
the prr)[>ijrtions and placement of the figures 
in each panel. Comparing these panels with 
the Parthenon metopes, one discerns in them 
an atmospheric depth unknow'n to the Greeks, 
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and a correctness of relief perspective far be- Baptism of Christ, the David probably resulted 
yond that of the Romans. Each relief stands from the communal activities of a number of 
by itself. The Parthenon metopes suggested a people. In its awkward, boyish counterpoise 
continuation from panel to panel; here there is imbued with the Gothic spirit of realism, one 



Fio. 484.—CantorU or Singing CalkT>*, by Luca dcUa Robbia. I431-I438. Marble, height about 12K feet 

(.Museum of the Cathedral, Florence). 


less of a communal spirit- Although the people 
showm are animated by one type of happy 
music, they do not sing together. Only the 
delicacy with w'hich the individual parts are 
modeled makes this a consistent creation. VVe 
do not mind the display of virtuosity, because 
the panels are small enough to be bound to* 
gether by their heavy framework. Thus, in the 
end, propwnion must always be the measure¬ 
ment of beauty. 

V'errocchio's Darid and thf Refinement of Realism. 
No great work of sculpture had come from the 
workshop of Verrocchio before Leonardo da 
Vinci entered it as an apprentice. How' much 
of Verrocchio’s David (Fig. 485) stems from 
terra-cotta sketches by Leonardo and how much 
from the master, who was seventeen years his 
senior, we cannot know. Like V^crrocchio’s 


finds a further dc\Tlopment of the tendency 
started in Donatello’s statue of St. George. 

In all Renaissance sculpture, one feels that 
the figure stands for a moment at rest just 
before taking action. In this case, as the head 
of Goliath indicates below’, the moment of ac¬ 
tion has just passed, but the youthful David 
looks around for more giants to conquer. The 
awkwardness of the arms, the left one akimbo, 
denotes a certain strain that sets the ner\'es on 
The veins and sinew’s of the right arm, 
wath the sword in hand, suggest inner strength. 
The face and the hair display those character¬ 
istics discussed in connection with Donatello’s 
St. John. 

The Sculptural Style of Leonardo da Vinci. Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, in his book on painting, gives 
very definite recipes for carrying on the sculp- 
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tor’s art. Ho preferred work in terra cotta or 
bronae to the more dust:>^ profcsaion of the mar¬ 
ble car\^cr* Starting timidly in his youth, with 
Madonnas so poorly rendered that American 



Fiti. *(85.—Daiiid, by Andrea V'cmicchio, c. H65. 
Bmn^, heii^ht 4 feel (Bar^llo, Flontiwc). {CaUftfsjf 
i^iCk-Car ttfjtp,) 


art-school students quickly surpass them, Leo¬ 
nardo slowly perfccied his sculptirral style in 
right medic\'al fashion, growing in it much as 
Ghiberti had grow'n during the forty years in 
which he worked on the Baptistery doors. 

The mastery of form in terra cotta acquired 
by Leonardo before his fiftieth year Is evident 
in Fig. 486. To this artist, sculpture seems to 
have served as a means for perfecting his paint¬ 
ing. He writes of the practiqc invented by his 
master, Verrocchio, of making a model from 
which Studies in light and shade could be 


drawn. This illustration shows a section of such 
a model, part of a group consisting of a mounted 
knight battling wdth four foot soldiers, probably 
made as a study for the Battle of AnghiaH. 



Fto. 4fl6.—^iketch modc’E for Battle of Anghiari, by 
Leotiardo da Vind. c, 1S04. Terra cotta painterl to 
emulate bronae, height about IS inches (Camondb 
CoUcctioiv Lijuvre Muicuin}. 


Notice parlicularJy the armor on the legs, the 
veins and the line of drapery on the righ t arm, 
and the spiral of the helmet. The virtuosity of 
the master is shown by the skill with which, in 
a fe\v quick strokes, he indicated the toes of the 
rider and the mane of the horse. 

This sculpture diflers significantly from the 
work of Donatello and from that of Michel¬ 
angelo- In this piece pioiorial content and linear 
Interweave—the desire for an interesting pat¬ 
tern of light and shade—dominate surface form. 
Leonardo’s knowledge of anatomy was so great 
that he had difficulty in eliminating details. 
Such sculpture as this was to become the style 
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Fmi, 4a7 ,—Mdbcs, by XfichcLangcto, tSi2-1516. Marble, hftghi about 7^ f«t (San Retro in Vlocolij Rome). 

fijr Attmrt.) 
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during the baroque period. To that CMcnti, 
then, Ixjonardo contributed to the later Ren¬ 
aissance an. 

Micktiaitgrlo'i Moies as lA/ Falkst Acfiiat'emerit 


first story^^ were to be four cdIo^I seated figures 
—Moses, Paul, and (wi> women, rcijresentlng 
active and contemplative life. An oval temple, 
girt with bronze reliefs, was to mount above 


of Rfitatssanct Form, In seeking one monument 
that will epitomize Renaissance scuipiujrc, one 
cannot avoid a cansider.itiGn of Michelangelo’s 
figure of Moses in marble {Fig. 4S7J. This 
idealized portrait of Pope Julius II, was to 
have been the spiritual center of his great grave 
monument, never completed. Into a mountain 
of marble, quarried at Carrara hundreds of 
miles away and carried to the banks of the 
Tiber, Michelangelo j)ro|X)scd to carve a two- 
storied tomb, with niches holding eight alle¬ 
gorical Victories, separated by sixteen pillars 
of Bound Slaves, or Prisoners, On the comers 
of the platform, over a cornice capping the 


ihesc, capped by a sarcophagus bearing the 
figure of the dead pope held by two forms 
symbolizing heaven and earth. Altogether, 
there were to have been forty statues in this 
enormous pile. The grandeur of the concept 
may be imagined from ihc one figure of Xloses 
and from a nunil>er of figures of the slaves, now 
in Florence and the Louvre (Fig, 4ftS)* 

The heojic Moses, in must respects like the 
fierce po|>c to be commetuorated, seems ready 
to spring from his seat. The energy concentrated 
in the figure flows from the beard and infuse.s 
every vein of the powerful hand. The massive 
planes of the liody, broken by the folds of the 


F[c, 4S8.—BoociJ Slave, by Michelangelo, from the 
unfinished tnmh of Julius II. Marble, aboul 10 feel 
(l^Xivrc Mu^um), {RhitiifgTitph hjr ARn/iri.) 


Fid, 489. —Mask Ironi the Nifjhi, by M khtlangeld, 
from the Tomb of Ciuliono de^ Medici, New Sacristy, 
San IjjrtnzD, Ftorcrictr, 1523-1533, Marble, abinit 12 

inchci. (Cttwift fqf Lti 
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drapery, compel the attention to move rest¬ 
lessly from part to part- The position of the 
head^ tiirncd alertly toward the left, suggests a 
quality of distrust which, generating inner fires 
of haired, darts forth its passion through fierce 
e>'cs that stare from under intense brows. The 
horiis of power fairly spring from the head. 
Careful study of the details of surface mode ling 
brings realization of the contrast between large 
forms, such as the powerful shoulder musdes, 
and the many broken^ nervous forms of the 
lower arms and hands. This movement from 
comj>aratively restful surfaces to restless ones 
marks the entrance of a new dramatic power in 
sculpture^ 

Michelangelo combined the methods of Ghi- 
|}crti and Brunelleschi. In hlm^ the Gothic and 
the Classical unite. His tender Madonnas sym¬ 
bolize his love of iKauty, while his restless fig¬ 
ures of Day and ^^ight, on the Medici tombs 
(Fig- 439), and his tragic Piet A and Entomb¬ 
ment spring from the ascetic elements of his 
nature. These uvo fortes struggling within him, 
as earlier demonstrated by his sonnets, gener¬ 
ated the statue of Moses- 

Architecture 

The concept of the Renaissance as a rebirth 
of motifs from classical antiquity is more appar¬ 
ent in the architecture of the 14th and l5th 
centuries than in any other art of the period. 
With the grow til of htunanism, antiquarians 
encouraged the artists to copy details from the 
mins of Rome. Gradually cornices, cap!gals, 
pilasters, and small bits of antique decoration 
crept into the Tuscan Romanesque style, or 
lightened the fortincsslikc exteriors of Florentine 
palaces, with their hea’vy rustication of massive 
stone blocks.^ 

Of no less importance than the gradual in¬ 
troduction of antique details during the 15th 
century was a growing recc^niEion of the beauty 
of proportion and harmony of masses to be 


gained by studying Roman arches and temples. 
The feeling for rhythmical spacing of masses, 
demonstrated by the singing gallery' of Della 
Robbia, combined waih a refined use of details 
appropriately placed, accounts for niuch of the 
charm of Renaissance architecture^ 

The antique originab, in many cas es, sers'ed 
only to stimulate the fertile masters toward 
the creation of new, less organic forms from the 
older Ionic and Corinthian capitals- Renais¬ 
sance architectse.xpcrimented much whth mold¬ 
ings, arguing among them-^elves at great length 
as to whether a crown molding looked better, 
designed simply as the termination of the high¬ 
est stor>', or as a harmonious part of the whole 
fagade. The desire fur a well-designed front 
ruled almost every other consideration, the 
basilican churches of Italy allowing for litdc 
interest in the trcatmetu of side or rear- One 
weakness of Renaisiance architecture, from a 
20ih-centur>' point of vktv, Ls its very lack of 
functional character. Its interest is concen¬ 
trated in tlic pictorial treatment of the facade 
or in the decoration of nave and apse. 

TTrr Rsnatihi Pahcf and AlheriPf Rn'Wal of the 
OrdfTs. Between 1446 and 1451, the scholar and 
archiiect-Albcrti designed a palace forGiovanni 
Ruccllai. The fagade of this palace (Fig- 490) 
demonstrates the new arrangement of the orders 
On the surface of a rusticated three-story build¬ 
ing. The hofiicantal design of the rustication is 
broken by the vertical lines of three sets of 
pilasters, bound together by moldings, friezes, 
and a great urnameiiial cornice. This facade 
offers one of the most pleasing combinations 
of the antique and the Etruscan fortre3S style 
to be found. The great stone scaLs for men-at- 
arms Outside the two entrance portab connect 
the facade wigh the ground, their heavy shad¬ 
ows balancing the upper cornice. The square 
windows of the loiver story, high and barred of 
necessity, because of the feuds which at times 
converted this palace into a refuge, have heavy 
moldings. As the leaver story was most likely 


^ The wcjrd "niiticauOfl'’ denotes simply that ihr great ba4;iding slnncj werr Icfl rough on the OuUidc, and their 
TnonoJilhic cb3r4cter itrcHCd by ihciiwiii^ heai'y, cut JnintL 
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to be damaged^ all it5 details are kept simple. 
Details of the second story, in coniTast, are 
lighter and more decorative* Thu continuation 
of the pilaster Jincsj strong enough to break 



Fic. 490*—RuceJIai Faince, by Leon BiiELkSia, Alberti, 
Florence, ]44(i' 1451, Sronc vi'idth 75 Tcct, hcijtght 

69 feel. {CQurte^ ej LrKh^T^arrtfgit.'^ 

through the fric;ie molding?, helps to support 
the heavy cornice line. Thus, there is a sugges¬ 
tion of functicmalisniT which is repeated inside 
the palace, in tJic courtyard, ivith its triple 
row of delicate columns, one upwan the other. 

The disposition of rooms around the bal¬ 
conies of the central court is simple. Stables and 
serv'ants’ quarters occupy the ground floorj 
great rectangular dining and living rooms, the 
second; and bedrooms, the third. Above this, 
the roof has a loggia cooled by breezes and used 
as a pleasant porch on hot summer days. In 
general, the plan of the house follows that of 
the ancient city house studied at Pom(;>eli. 

Jflfl L(iffn:^o oj FioffTKf as a Tjpiiai R/naissam^ 
Chmrh. Brunelleschi, turning from his misad¬ 
venture in sculpture, completed the great dome 


for the cathedral at Florence, which dominates 
the entire city* .After studying not only the 
mechanics of antique building but also its pro- 
poriions and details, Bruneitcschi left behind 



Fio. 49L —Inrcricr, San I.Orenso, Flore nc.T, bjr Brunei- 
leachi and Manetti^ 1425-1461. Width 95 feet, htdgbt 
ftbotit 70 feci, [rh^hr^rafifj i>jf Aiinan.) 


him, in the nave of the church of San Lorenzo, 
the mot^it significant e-arly Renaissance interior 
4913 * When the old basilican church was 
renovated through the generojiity of Cosimo 
dc^ Medici, Bruneticschi redecorated the choir* 
This he planned to extend twice as high as its 
square grouivd plan. After his death in 1446, his 
sketches were follow^ carefully by his pupil 
Manetti in decorating the nave* 

The tali, slender arches of the nave rest upon 
Corinthian columns with unbroken shafts* The 
introduction of a high impost block, consisting 
of the three members of architrave, frieze, and 
cornice from the antique Corinthian order, not 
Only heightens the Column but helps to make a 
satisfactory transition from the circular shaft 
to the square from which the arch springs* All 
surfaces of the impost blocks, arcade arches, 
and capitals arc richly decorated %vith orna¬ 
ments in the antique manner, not copied, how'- 
ever, from the antique, but designed directly 
from garlands and oak w^reaihs by the man 
4vho had once been a jewelcri 

The dark chapels, beyond the side aisles, 
raised three steps, seem like so many extra 
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entrances to the well-ordered aisles and nave. 
The thinness of the nave wall, the relative sta¬ 
bility of the outer chapels, and the arching of 
the aisles, with their round clerestory windows, 


copied entire Roman arches, as in the ease of 
San Francesco in Rimini. HLs dome in the 
Church of St. .Andrea in Mantua, seen from 
within, b likewise noted for its c,\cellencc. Bra- 
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Fio. 492.—Experimenu with the dome and fat;ade. o, Saracenic dome. The Zisa, Sicily; b, Parati Chapel, 
by Brunelleschi. 1429, brok and marble, width 59 feet 9 inches, height about 90 feet; r, fa<;adc of San Fran¬ 
cesco. Rimini, by .\lbcrti. 1446-1455. marble over brick, length about 120 feet; if, Tempielto, .San Pietro in 
Montorio, Rome, by Bramante, 1502, ftonc with granite columnit, diameter 20 Iwt; e, St. Peter’i as it appears 
t^y;/, St. Peter’s, MicbcUngelo s conception, 1546-1564, height 450 feet (recotutruehemcourtayof A\Conani).T\m 
effect is first fully achieved in the .National Capitol at Washington. 


all stand in such fine pro{>ortion to each other 
that one feeb, in thb church, a spirit of beauty 
as significant in quality as that of the Greeks 
and traivscending any of the heavier, less refined 
work of the Romans. Only in one instance, 
that of the temple at Nimes, did Roman archi¬ 
tects reach thb refinement, and never, as far 
as we know, in the interior of any building 
except the Pantheon, whose proportions and 
construction Bninelleschi carefully studied. 

Si. Petfr's in Romt—ike Problem of Dome and 
Faqade. Two problems in particular interested 
the ambitious Renabstance architects—that of 
the facade and that of the dome. For Florence, 
Brtmelleschi constructed, in a tour de force, a 
dome so large that it dwarfed the nave of the 
cathedral. In a small chapel of the Paz/i family, 
on the courtyard of Santa Croce in Florence, he 
designed a fagade that dominated a poorly 
constructed dome. The two never quite came 
together. All)erti, noted for hb facades, in hb 
attempt to design an appropriate front, e\'cn 


mante, copying Roman antecedents, built in 
hb Tempietto in Rome — a circular building — 
an almost perfect exterior dome above a Doric 
porch, with a balustrade above its cornice. 
These attempts arc shown in Fig. 492b, c, and 
d. 

The attempt to unite dome and facade in a 
consbtent building was made unsuccessfully on 
one of the greatest structures of the world, the 
Church of St. Peter in Rome. Its lack of con¬ 
sistency, as we sec it today, b due to the con¬ 
flicting ideas of its successive architects, of whom 
some believed in the dominance of the dome, 
others, in the primaiy importance of the fatjade. 

In the middle of the 15th centuiy, Pope 
Nicholas V decided to build a new St. Peter’s 
in place of the old basilican church. The archi¬ 
tect Bernardo Rosscllino Ixrgan with the resto¬ 
ration of the choir. By 1506, Bramante had 
drawn a numl)er of plans for Pope Julius II 
(Fig. 493a), most of which indicated a central 
building crow'ned with a great dome, above a 
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Fio. 493.—Plans for St. Peter’s, a, Bramante, 1506-1513; *, Rapharl. 1513-1520; r, Mirliclangcia, 1547-1564; 

</. finished. 1506-1667. 


Greek cross with four smaller domes and semi- 
domes. Raphael, following Bramante, suggested 
a nave before the dome (Fig. 4936). Michel¬ 
angelo, taking over the work in 1547, stro%'e to 
finish the church in a form close to that sug¬ 
gested by Bramante (Fig. 493f). Still other ar¬ 
chitects following Michelangelo gave the church 
its present form, in which a mighty facade, 
placed at the front of the nave, obscures the 
magnificent dome conceived by Michelangelo 
(Rg. 493(f). The church as it would have looked 
if his intentions had been followed out can be 
seen in the drawing (Fig. 492/); the church as 
it looks today, in the small illustration (Fig. 
492e). 

A studv of the splendid dome, which has 


become the basis for most great governmental 
buildings in the Western Hemisphere, can be 
made from the rear of the church (Fig. 494). 
From this point one sees the solid drum, sur¬ 
mounted by a clerestory of great windows 
separated by double columns, each holding a 
pedestal. On these pedestals Michelangelo 
planned to erect enormous statues. Each group 
of columns forms a heavy, bracing buttress. 
If the statues had been placed above, they 
would have filled much the same function as 
do the pinnacles on Gothic flying buttresses. 
From behind the pilasters, the functional ribs 
of the dome rise boldly to meet in a lantern far 
above. The structure of the lantern repeats in 
miniature the design of the clerestory. Panels 
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garlands and lions^ heads, dcrlv'cd from 
antique dovvnspouts, act as a frieze above the 
clerestory Icv'cL JeweHLke windows open high 
on the dome between the ribs. Here, in titanic 



Fic. 494.—Duaic and ckiaili, apse. Si, PeierX by 
Michetangcla, view fronni the rear. {PhatagTaph ^ 
if/iiun.) 


majcsiy, as though all were conceived by some 
suf>crhuman m i n d, appears the same ejiccUcnce 
in design and refinement of proportion as that 
obaerv^ed earlier in the nave of San Lorenzo, 
The Deikitiy and Measure of fra Giocondo^s 
The Loggia del CkunsigHo in Veronq 
(Fig. 495) j a civic law' court designed by Fra 
Giocondo, an architect monk of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, stands as a monument to the civic pride 
of the Italian Renaissance city. It cvidencea 
also the artistic genius of a learned, well-traveled 
man, whose other buildings may be found scat-, 
tered widely over Italy and France, far from 
his native town. The exterior of the loggia 
displays the same fine proportions as those of 
the Interior of San Lorenzo, The low podium, 
approached by two flights of steps, forms the 
basis for a balustraded porch, whose refined 
arcade supports a lavishly decorated upper 
story. The decoration, while jewellike in qual¬ 
ity, still seems appropriate because of its refine¬ 


ment. The remains of paintings, on the upper 
walls, call our attention to the fact that the 
Renaissance architects loved color and that 
much of the sculptured decoration in the early 
Renaissance still made use of Gothic coloring. 
The pilastei^ of the uvo storj» continue on 
through the cornice, terminating in pedestals 
on which stand figures of the chief legal heroes 
of antiquity. Hiis use of statuar>', inaugurated 
by Fra Giocondo, became very [>opular with 
later builders. 

Drama 

The drama of the Renaissance grew' natu¬ 
rally from the mystery^ pl^ys, miracles, and 
pageants of the Middle Ages. In the south of 
Luropc, where the humanistic Influence w'as 
strong, the pageants, with music and extensive 
scenery, held first place; in the north, emphasis 
w'as laid on action and grotesque humor. Since 
most people associate the Renaissance with 
Italy, turn first to the Italian origins of the 
drama. 

The Itaiian PageanisarSdCre Rappresentaztotti* In 
Italian cities, the mj.'stery and miracle plays 
accompanying church festivals early took on a 
slightly different tone from thfsse of the nortJt- 
ern countries. Stress was laid particularly on 
the music and the elements of staging. The 
descent of the dove at Pentecost, for example, 
accompanied by fireworks, represented an c.xcr- 
else of theatric al ingenuity rather than a drama 
of psychological import. When the more reli¬ 
gious lauds, or dwozione^ took place in the 
churches, a stage was erected in front of the 
choir screen, next to the pulpit. The connec¬ 
tions with classical antiquity were evident in 
the disposition of the scenery, fur the central 
part of the stage, comparable to the scena in 
the Roman drama, was flanked by two side 
rooms with galleries above. 

In Florence, an archbishop, Antonino, en^ 
couraged the formaiion of a number of youth 
fraternities, or brotherhoods, each of which fol¬ 
lowed the banner of some saint. The bov's in 
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these brotherhoods, directed by a choral leader 
called the Festajuok^ <itaged the s&irc rappreftni^- 
ziom^ or civic church pageants, each on the day 
peculiar to its saint- The chief action, contained 


sauce teemed with plots of dramatic import, 
many of which furnished northern wTitcrs, such 
3S Shakespeare, with their most tragic stories. 
The novels of Boccaccio and Bandello could be 



Fits, 495.—SaulK i-4gsia del Canngtio, by Fra Giocondo, Vernna, 147^1493. hfarble, height about 

52 feet. Leifh-Camegu.) 


in a librettOy or book, was sung as a recitative 
with, choral interludes by groups of voices, the 
W'hole accotnpanied by the music of viol and 
lute. The antecedents of this style must have 
lain in the works of the troubadours. 

Among the were TspprfseDiazkntj the great¬ 
est took place In connection with the midsum¬ 
mer feast of St.John in Florence. To announce 
the feast, twenty-two floats with tableaux were 
carried by guild members through the city. Not 
Content with the representation of Christian 
Subject matter, the Italians also drew' upon 
classical myths and allegories, one pageant 
showing the tragedy of Iphigcnia, another the 
story of the Minotaur. 

Many c.xplanations have been advanced as 
to why the Italians, an outspokenly dramatic 
people, never developed tragedy, in the north¬ 
ern sense. The actual life of the Italian. Renais- 


used today by motion-pie ture directors seeking 
fresh material, but the plot of Romeo and Juliet, 
narrated by BandeLlo, is actually too poignant 
for a stage presentation. 

In the tomb scene, for example, BandeLlo has 
Romeo take a poison with delayed action, so 
that Juliet awaken-s in time to sec him alive 
and then must W'atch him slow'Jy die. This 
placing of the dagger in the W'Oimd and then 
twisting ii to prolong the agony, so typical in 
novels of Renaissance life, does not lend itself 
to stage prescniation. The audienet becomes so 
interested in the realistic detail of the action 
that it Loses, the greater emocionnl value of the 
play as a whole. In actuality, the Italian's life 
was too tragic; hence he turned again to com- 
edy, reviving the old Roman theater in the 
(irrnmedia tfflF erit. 

Th* Birth of the Commediei dftt Arte^ With a 
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world of wit about thcm^ the Italians of the 
city of Lorenzo de’ Medici might have pro¬ 
duced great comedies had they not been so 
influenced by the plays of Plautus and Terence. 
The chief subject matter of the late Italian 
comedies derives mainly from these two au¬ 
thors. True, the stories were brought up to date 
by the mention of contemporaneous historic 
happenings, but the conventional characters 
of the Latin stage, furnished with new Italian 
masks, appeared again. The miles gloriosus be¬ 
came the professional captain of a band of 
mercenaries; the parasite, of the I..atin comedy, 
appeared as the poor courtier dependent upon 
some prince. Eventually, the simple stories of 
the mistaken identity of two brothers or the 
discovery that some poor girl stolen in youth 
was the daughter of wealthy parents, ran their 
course, and in the 16th century excited the 
ridicule of the critics. 

The Mandragola oj Siachiavelli as a Typical 
Comedy of Manners. From a numl>er of late 
Latin comic plots and several stories by the 
novellieriy Machiavelli constructed his signifl- 
cant satire, the Mandragola. This play shows 
the complete degeneration of Christian society, 
and may be called the first modem realistic 
drama. Machiavelli gave such a clear, ana¬ 
tomical dissection of the morals of his time that 
the reforming pop>c, Ijto X, who hated the 
dissolute monlui, considered it worthy of his 
approbation. The Florentine audiences found 
in this penetrating analysb of their own failings 
a tremendously amusing spectacle. The play 
takes its name from a late medieval su|xrrsti- 
tion, that the root of the mandrake, or man- 
dragora, could give its owner power over other 
people. 

The story is that of a young Florentine who 
desires to win the faithful wife of another. The 
plot displays a complete reversal of all moral 
values. The cleverness of a rogue who uses the 
marKlragora to play upon the weaknesses of 
his fellow' men forms the real subject of the 
comedy. Machiavelli built his comedy upon 
the false premise that clev'erncss in achieving 


one’s ends is more important than moral scru¬ 
ples. Ck)n.sidcring that his contemporaries in¬ 
cluded such high-minded men as Leonardo da 
V’inci, Botticelli, and Michelangelo, we point 
to the tale not as an accurate picture of the 
times but as an example of the modern temper 
of mind called naturalbm, which persists in 
seeing life through splenetic eyes. 

Avaricious confessors, w’ives in whom false 
pride dominates inner self-respect—to bring to¬ 
gether such personality types and others of the 
sort for the sake of a plausible drama b the 
artbt’s privilege. When art becomes divorced 
from a deep human understanding, or when a 
love for artbtic form or pure aesthetic values 
dominates use and associaiional values, there 
appears, as in the Renaissance, cither the 
dreamlike fantasies of an .Ariosto, bordering on 
the lunatic fringe, or the pessimistic naturalism 
of a Machiavelli, who seems to delight in hb 
own affirmation that all social values arc worth¬ 
less. From thb point of view', the Renaissance 
may be seen as the beginning of the end of the 
medic\'al Christian Era. As yet, no religious 
substitute has been found. 

Music 

WTiilc significant advances in music (in the 
14th and 15th centuries) were coming about in 
Britain, the Netherlands, and Burgundy, the 
Italian Renaissance contributed as litde to 
music as to the drama. Something in their 
nature, perhaps akin to that which made the 
southern art critics decide that the eye was 
more valuable than the ear, prevented the Ital¬ 
ians from creating masterpieces in music that 
would attract the same interest as their paint¬ 
ing and sculpture. In their church music they 
held to the Gregorian plain chant long after 
Northern Europe had accepted the arsnopa. In 
connection with their circuslike pageants they 
used barbaric blaring trumpets and trombones 
w'ith the drum and fife. In the 13th century the 
best instruments, a.s Dante mentions, were those 
imported from Ireland. The chief contribution 
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of Italian music to later do'clopmcnts came 
through tlicir secular melodies. 

The Songs oj the Canzonieri: MadrtgalSj Caeda, 
and Ballata, The canzonieri (songsters), descend¬ 
ants of the troubadours, brought to the Italian 
courts and free cities the northern ballads, hunt¬ 
ing songs, rounds, and motets, which were 
danced and sung to the music of lute and viol. 

Florence had three canzonieri of note—the 
blind Francesco Landino, who played on the 
small portable organ, or regal; Johannes dc 
Florcntia, famed for his mandriales (madrigals); 
and Ghirardcllo dc Florcntia, noted for his 
hunting songs, which were called caeda (catch 
or chase). The madrigal, a word originally 
derived from mandra (the herd) was a pastoral 
tunc that gradually changed into the love song. 
Often it was dedicated, as in the case of a very 
famous two-voiced madrigal written in 1340 by 
Johannes to “The Sweet Science of Music.” 
The caeda^ or hunting song, as perfected by 
Ghirardcllo was a piece accompanied by the 
viol in which hunting calls and the barking of 
dogs can be distinguished. Such a modified 
catch can be found much later in Haydn’s 
Seasons. The Florentines greatly enjoyed the 
realistic element in music and introduced vari¬ 
ous animal sounds, along with the calls of the 
peddlers and town criers. The third type of 
song, the baUatay was a danced ballade in three 
parts, often with prelude, interlude, and post- 
ludc. This form developed during the 16th cen¬ 
tury into the balletti —instrumental pieces 
without w'ords. 

The Importance oj Venice in the Development oJ 
Choral Music. The most important musical cen¬ 
ters of Italy during the early 16th centur\* were 
Venice and Mantua. In the latter city, a printer, 
Petrucci, invented musical rv'pe, by 1498. H« 
great collection of folk songs, printed in 1504, 
includes many melodies that had been brought 
to Venice by Xetherland composers w'ho had 
mastered the arsnova style, as well as the Italian 
mentioned above. Petrucci printed villa- 
nelle (rustic songs), morescas (Moorish dances), 
and frottolas (carnival songs)—various Italian 


forms in which one may recognize most of the 
dance and ballade types developed first by 
courtly troubadours and popularized during 
the Renaissance by the bourgeoisie. To these 
should be added such dances as the pavan, the 
Paduan, the saltarello, and the calata—the 
two former slow and stately, the latter, fast and 
leaping. 

.\ powTrful N'enetian state church, operating 
independently of the Roman See, was able to 
engage the best of northern organists who had 
mastered the ars^nova style. Among them Arca- 
delt and Adrian Willaert, like the talented 
Mantuan Gastoldi, employed madrigals and 
instrumental balletti for choral and organ com¬ 
positions. Under Willaert, who started teach¬ 
ing in Venice in 1527, there developed a style 
that carried forward the work of Dunstable 
w'ith the chord, as will be explained in the 
following chapter. Zarlino, a native Venetian, 
the great theoretician of the school, in 1558 
composed hb treatise Istituzioni .Armoniche. This 
incorporated the advances made by his fellow 
composers. These included a definition of the 
major and minor scales; the principles of coun¬ 
terpoint; the methods for creating fantasias, 
which w'erc free fugues alx>ve a single theme; 
and ricercady groups of themes linked in fugal 
form. Zarlino’s textbook for counterpoint was 
not superseded until the great work of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Most of the Venetian develop¬ 
ment, coming contemporaneously with the 
magnificent coloristic passages in baroque 
painting, should properly be considered in the 
next style period. 

The I>evelopment of Printing 

'Fhe most important single invention to arise 
late in the Middle Ages was the craft of print¬ 
ing. This technique contributed more than any 
other factor to the formation of the modern 
w’orld point of view, chiefly because it aided 
in the dissemination of Italian Renaissance 
thought throughout Europe during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Printing came from varied 
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Fio. 497.— a, runes from Frank’s casket, 7th century (British Museum); h, Limlisfarne Gospels, about a,o. 700; 
t, stained glass, .Augsburg, about 1075; i, tapestry, Alsace, about 1475 (French Collection, New Yorii); /, St. 
Augustine, Speculum (Ashbumham), about a.d. 680;/, Pliny-Jenson, about aj>. 1475. 


sources and its antecedents may he traced along 
the route taken by the technique of paper manu> 
facturc from China across Persia to Eg>'pi and 
Spain, whence, by the 15th century, it reached 
France, CJermany, and Italy. 

The earliest printed objects found in Europe 
were playing cards introduced from Spain to 
Provence in the 14th centur>'. Blocks with sets 
of such cards can still be found in some of the 
museums of southern Tyrol where they w'erc 
printed contemporaneously with w-ood blocks 
show'ing religious subjects. One of these, a 
picture of St. Christopher cairy'ing the Christ 
Child, printed in 1423, has two lines of carved 
letters at the bottom—perhaps the earliest ex¬ 
ample of European letter printing. 

Whether a fully developed press with mova¬ 
ble typ)e was introduced direedy from the Ori¬ 
ent (such presses arc known to have been used 
in China during the 13th century'), invented 
by John Gutenberg of Main/., or by some other 
printer between 1444 and 1450, is a question 
still unsolved. By 1454 Gutenberg had deter¬ 
mined to print the Bible. For this he used ty'pc 

Fic. 496.—Page from Gutenberg Bible, height 16)’^ 
inches. {jCotatt^ Lihrary ^ Cmgrm.) 


car\'cd in relief from lead, which he copied from 
a hand-lettered manuscript of 1440, similar to 
the Windmill Psalter (Fig. 390, Chap. XIII). 

The two-lined Bible published by Gutenberg, 
(w'ith the help of Fust and SchocfTcr) in Mainz, 
around 1456 (Fig. 496), is the earliest printed 
book. It consbts of two columns with many 
inlaid letters printed in red or blue and large 
illuminated initials drawn in color by hand. 
The type, which is relatively narrow and dis¬ 
tinctly Gothic in character, reminds one of the 
intricate crochets and hniab of the medieval 
cathedral. Its perpendicular character is par¬ 
ticularly suitable to the tall page. Such type was 
called by the Ciermans textur because the total 
effect of a page was that of a woven tapestry: 
the French called it lettre de Jorme; we call it 
“Old English.*’ To understand the develof>- 
ment of this kind of ty'pe, one must briefly 
review the manuscript letters from late Roman 
times until the 15th century. 

During the early Middle Ages the round 
Roman letters called “uncials” (Fig. 308, Chap. 
XII) gradually changed their character. The 
Irish manuscripts (Fig. 307, Chap. XII) display 
this change along w-ith some influence of Greek 
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{ )ro faburra ei fuere.Ldgicudo r|>actu obnnuic magna ex parte oAienfis porrus latere 
cuo.ibinaqTdemerfaeflaOaudiopridpecu enbusmolibus tuiriu aliicudine tnea 
exxdif caiis.obiterputeolano puluereadurifb's.Q^ arborucnffitudo qicuor hofu 
ulnascompleifleau impl^t.VuIgocpaudic'.lxxx.nummo^e &pluns nialosad eos 
uenundan ufus.Rates uero cdne«fh’ .xl.reAertiis plerafqj.At in xg)pco ac fyria reges 
inopia abiens cxdro ad claffes feruncur ufi.Maxinia ea in cypro tradit*ad udedreme 
Demetni furdfa.cxxx.pedu IdgitudinisicrafTitudinu uero ad tnu hominii cdpledl. 
Germanix prxdones fingults arbonbus cauatis nauigat:qru quxdi 6C triginta hoies 
fetunc.SpifTiffima ex omni marene ideo & grauiffima ludicatur hebenus &. buxus: 
graales nat'ameurrain aquis fluuat nec Tuber fi demat cortex: nec larix.Exreliqs 
rictifTima lotosiqux romx ita appellarur.Deinde robur exalbunatum: et huic nigri^ 
cans color:magifq; etiam qthifotqux proximo accedere hebenum uidetur. Quanq 
non define q Tyrtacas terebinrhos nignores affirmenc. Celcbratur & Tcrides nomine, 
calicesexrerebintKofolitusfaceretomo.Perqui probacur matencs: dniu hxcfola 
ungiuult: meliorq; olea ht.CoIos mire adulteratur iuglande;ac piro filucfbi tiniflu 
atqi in mrdicamine decoilHs.Omnibus qux diximus fpilTa firmicas. Ab his proxiraa 
ellcomusiqqnonpotefluidenmatcnes ppterexiliratem‘.fed lignum nd diopehe 
q ad radios rocarum unletaut ftqd cuneidu fit in ligno dauiTue Tigendu ccU ferreis. 
Ilex itemr& oIeafler:dColea;accp caflanearcarpinus: populus. Hxc omnia SC. criTpa 
acensmdrriulIamarmesidoneacfTet. Ramis rrpedeputatis cadra^ illis eR:adi^ 
micq; uires.De cartero plxnfqj eoK.fed unc^ robon canu duntia ed:ut terebran nifi 
madefaidil nd queat:& ne He qde adaifhis auelli dauus. E diuerfo clauu non tenet 
cxdrus. MoIIifTtma nlia :• eadem uidetur & calidifTima.aigumehcum affenmt: 
dtifftmeafnas rerundat.Calidx morus,laufus,hedeia:dComnes quibus igniariaRut. 
Exploratoa hoc ufus in cadris padorumcp rrppent:quoniam ad excudendum igne 
non femper lapidis occafio ed.Tentur igit lignum ligno.ignemi^ ron^pit attmu: 
exdpientc matena andi fomitis fungi uel foliorum faallime conceptum . Sed nihil 
hedera prardindus: qux teratur lauro: laurumcp terai.Probaf & uitis filuedru alia 
q labrurca:& ipfa hederx mod o arborem fcandens.Frigididima quxeunep aquatica. 
Lenndima aure:& ideo feuru faddlis apciffimaiquo^ concrahit fe pronnus: 
clauditqi fuu uulnus:& ob id contumacius rranfmitne Temim: in quofunt genere 
fid: uc ralix:nlia:bctulla:rambucus: populus ucraep. Leuiffimx exhurficutdC falix: 
idco^unlidimx.Omnesaucetum ad adasquxciii^fleMbilt cratecondic.Hab^ 
& candore ngoremcp.'dC i fculpturu faalicate, Ed lendaa placano:fed madtda ficut 
alno. Siedor eadem ulmo:fraxino:moro:cecaro:red pdderofior.Rigorcm focolTjme 
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WTiting. The chief decisive factor in narrowing 
the letters and giving them Gothic character 
was the use of the R-unic script, which may Ijc 
found on many nonhem monuments* as well 
as in such documents as the Dumfsdny Book (Fig. 
497d). By the 13ih century^ this Gothic letter 
style dominated in the manuscripts of France, 
Germany, and England (Fig. 390* Chap. XI [ I). 
While this type of letter composes into a very 
decorative page that might npix-a) to the nomi¬ 
nalist northern mind intent upon details, it is 
not suitable for rapid reading, which tends to 
stress idea at the expense of the particular. 

/■Vftcr the sack of Mainj: in 1460 other print¬ 
ers* including Sweynheim, Ponnartz, and per¬ 
haps Jenson, w'Cni to Italy, w^hcre they soon 
forsook the Gothic type* copying instead the 
Carolingian Roman cursive style of Italian 
manuscripts. This, having a more open face, 
proved suitable to the single-column manu¬ 
scripts favored by the humanists. Jenson, the 
editor of Pliny’s NaUtrai f/jf/ery, printed in \'ei>- 
ice around 1470 (Fig. 49S), developed many 
excellent examples of this fundamental Roman 
form of tyjie* 

At Mainz, Fust and .Schocffcr, after ousting 
Gutenberg from their establishment, prospered 
in their printing and w-ith sails set to Catch 
every' breeze strove to perfect a type ivhich 
.should have charactcrUtics of lx)th the Gothic 
and the Roman. There resulted a mixed style 
called Most modern type faces used 

today can be traced to One of these three styles. 
The Roman, which became assoeiaied with the 
humanist culture, lieing very readable* domi¬ 
nates for most purposes. Old English isstlU used 
for church announcements and in German 
printing. This book is set in a modem adapta¬ 
tion of Baskerv'ille, a type designed in England 
around 1700. It is a w'idc-spaced Rornan with 
baiardf characteristics. Another Roman tyjw, 

called "Garatnond," in which these 13 lines are 
set, being a bit heavier* would probably have 

Flo. 49S.—Pajje fnrni Jcn5Qn'‘5 cditiQn of Pli ny‘» 

History, e, 147(J. {Cimrttiy of Litreny of Congnu.'^ 


made a better looking page* but we should 
have sacrificed legibility in using it. The semi- 
glossy paper on which these pages must be 
printed in order to get the best effect from our 
illustrations calls for the 6ner ty'pe* The ar¬ 
rangement of the large initials and the border 
at the beginning of each chapter are in the best 
printing tradition. Borders opening this and 
the next chapter actually have been taken di¬ 
rectly from type designed by Renaissance and 
baroque printers. 

Gertain principles ahvays hold in achieving 
good printing. (1) One must have legibility (a 
use value). f2) 'I’hc decorative borders or ini¬ 
tials and other illmtrativc material must cany' 
the message of the text (an associational value). 
(3) Each page must be w'cll woven together so 
that the eye is encouraged pleasantly to move 
from part to pan (a formal value). Any dis¬ 
traction. caused by the printing belies the pur¬ 
pose of the book. No better preparation can l>e 
gained for discussion of these principles than 
a study of late medieval manuscript layout. 

Book designing declined in Italy after the 
17th centuiy', although a few great printers, 
such a .1 -Aldus Manutius of Venice, carried on 
the tradition there. MeamvhiJc the palm went 
to France where Granjon, Garamond, and Luce 
were at ^vo^k. England produced Ba.skerv'ille 
and finally W'illiam Morris, w'ho, in the 19th 
centtiry, scrov'c to rediscover the earliest prin¬ 
ciples of book design (sec Fig. 542, Chap. XVII), 

Aesthetic Philosophies 

Insofar as the man of the Renaissance in¬ 
clined toward classical antiquity and a defini¬ 
tion of the concc|>i of beauty made visible in 
his art, he sought laws and mathematical for¬ 
mulae. Gothic realism he attempted to achieve 
through observed c.xperlmeni. The w'ritings of 
Alljeni and Leonardo* throughout, illustrate 
both these tendencies. Other Renaissance wiit- 
eni, such a.s Ghiberti and S'asari, who vi'cre 
interested in an explanation of individual style, 
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stressed h'i3tor>'^ In addition, there arose indi¬ 
viduals^ most significant of whom was Aretino, 
the first professional art critic, who combined 
both aesthetic and historic points of view' with 
a penetrating analysis of the relationship of 
artists and their works to society, Thu,‘i, in the 
Renaissance, we may recognize three distinct 
critical approaches, corresponding roughly to 
our formal, asociational, and useful values. 

The Trtatise oj Ghibetti. Since the writings of 
Ghiberti show in primitive embryonic form the 
chief elements of all that Renaissance criticism 
which Originated in the diaries of talented 
artists, one should begin with them, passing 
directly to the treatises of AJberti and Leo¬ 
nardo, which have to do, for the greater part, 
with the formal values in art. 

Loren/o Ghiberti, already considered as a 
sculptor, wrote a treatise on art, using many 
formulae that he had discovered in reading 
Vitruvius and Pliny. With Ghiberti begins the 
historic method of study. This critic endeavored 
to base an appreciation of art upon the discus^ 
sion of a number of biographical details in the 
lives of the artists who had preceded him. He 
further tried to define the works of sculptors 
and painters in terms of their individual desires 
and in terms of the usefulness of these art works 
to society. Like Cennini and the Greeks, Ghi¬ 
berti believed that good drawing (fran dietgno) 
furnished the basis for die arts of painting and 
sculpture. In Giotto’s many works he found 
true greatness, because they showed a com¬ 
bination of gentility, natural drawing, and 
measure or proportion in airangement. Going 
beyond these values, Ghiberti, like some of 
the late Greek art critics, valued the element 
of suggestivcncss in painting, telling how the 
painter Maso w'as able, through impression¬ 
istic rendering, to suggest, rather than to repre¬ 
sent, shape. 

Tke Classicism of Leon B&Uhta AlbtrtL Leon 
Battista Alberti, architect, painter, and phi¬ 
losopher, found in the scholastic circles of 
Bologna the humanistic point of view' for which 
his writinp are famous. Educated as a noble 


into all the branches of ciSTfcji'a, Alberti presents 
the first great example of Puomo umversciU (the 
universal man), for whom the Renaissance be¬ 
came famous. So proficient in Latin composi¬ 
tion that one of his comedies in that language 
was mistaken for an originaJ work of Terence, 
Alberti could discover the essentials of Greco- 
Roman aesthetics in the WTitings of Vitruvius 
and Pliny. He sought to explain his contem¬ 
poraries, Brunelleschi, Masaccio and Donatello, 
in terms, of antique formulae, recognizing al¬ 
ways the inherent Gothic religiosity and spirit 
in Florentine art, 

Albertss Treatise on Pninting, On the side of 
Gothic nominalism, Albeni stressed the theory 
that the Origins of the painter’s style lay ulti¬ 
mately in nature. The idea to be cxprc-ssed 
might become visible in art only as man, com¬ 
prehending nature mathematically, learned to 
portray natural objects in correct perspective. 
To achieve the greatest naturalism and the 
ultimate degree of satisfaction in, a painting, the 
painter must Study fnosi carefully the quality of 
line formed by the juncture of different planes. 
Thus the study of light and shade (chiaroscuro) 
seems to Alljcrti the most essential part of the 
painter’s training. A further definition of formal 
values includes many items discovered in the 
pages of Pliny, Aristotle, and Cicero. Alberti 
writes, for example, that outlines Ln the draw¬ 
ing should be very delicate. He Insists that the 
contour of the figure, or line at W'hich the hu¬ 
man substance ends and the natural space be¬ 
gins, deserves the greatest amount of study—a 
dictum that has descended to the art academics 
of the 20ih century Ln the formula, “Study the 
contours.” Each zone or plane of relief must 
also be so w'ell joined to the next that no discord 
develops w'khin the picture. The pictures by 
Verrocchio, Perugino, and Giorgione serve to 
demonstrate three successive steps in the 
achievement of this ideal. 

Alberti seems to have been one of the first 
men of the Renaissance to appreciate the qual¬ 
ity of a landscape. He w'as moved by the sight 
of trees and fields of grain and, according to 
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legend, was cured of illness by cantempladon 
of beautiful scenery* In his attempt to achieve 
complete naturalism in details, Alberti docs not 
allo^v the physioplastic side of art to dominate 
his definition. With Plato, he insists on the 
retention of an ideal beauty, a position of 
Gothic realUan* 

AlttfiPs Treathi on AtthtUciure. Studying Vi¬ 
truvius, Alberti found a geometric definition of 
the old Roruan orders, as w'cU as mathematical 
canons for the rendition of the ideal human 
figure. He believed in the meMured orders 
defined by Vltru^nus and applied them with 
taste to the faq'adcs of churches and p>alaccs, 
becoming the prototype of the modern office 
architect who can draw- decorative exteriors, 
though he knows little of the builder’s craft* 
Aiberti^s treatise on architecture, De Re Aidi^ 
ficaiona^ t^Tittea in 1452, consists in great part 
of his notes on \'iiru\dus. This work, together 
with a translation of Vitruvius, played a great 
part in determining the classicist idea that 
architecture was an art which could be pur¬ 
sued only by scholars skilled in archaeology' and 
literature. 

Although Alberti, unlike Leonardo, never 
made any psychological analysis of the moment 
of inspiration that underlies the conception of 
a work of art, his work abounds in terms that 
^vere 10 constitute a new vocabulary of the arts 
from that lime fonvard. The classicist Alberti 
invented and used such terms as *‘uniLy,^* “har¬ 
mony,” “variety,” “gracefulness,” and "per¬ 
fection,” all of which have to do with formal 
aestlictic qualities, measurable in some degree 
by mathematical formulae. Terms such as these 
became the basis for that movement in modern 
European art eallcd “classicism.” In addition, 
something Gothic in Allwrii introduced the 
words “invention,” "imagination,” “fantasy,” 
and “caprice,” which have to do with the less 
ordered elements of inspiration* Such terms 
underlay the movement tow'ard romanticiim. 
Thus the Classic and Romantic moods corre¬ 
spond roughly to w^hat the Greeks might have 
called the Apollonian and the Dionysiac, 


Renaissance critics also invented three other 
words of great significance. The first, gvsi<i 
(taste), corresponds to Arisiotle^s appropriate¬ 
ness; the second, ingegm (ingenuity, cleverness, 
or wdt), corresponds to the idea of virtuosity; 
and the third, a phrase, ta gran mamera (the 
great style), characterizes a stately dramatic 
presentation of a noble human theme. Gior¬ 
gione's painting, The Philosophers, exemplifies 
gvtsto; Leonardo's \^irgin of the Rocks, /ngegnt?; 
and Rapbaers School of *\thcns, ia gran manieta. 

The Atadrmk ATehiteeturai Treatisei of Serlio, 
Vignoldf Failadto^ etntf Scamozzi. Following the 
treatise of a^lberti, there appeared a number of 
similar attempts to explain or modify the works 
of Vitruvius by Fra Gioeondo, Vignola, Serlio, 
Palladio, and Scamo^i^i, all architects of the 
16th century, \lgnola, a member of the Ar¬ 
cadian society founded in Rome by Cardinal 
[ppolito de' Medici, met with a group of schol¬ 
ars to read ’^''iiruvius. .Supported by this society, 
u'hich w^as called La Virth, Vignola made very 
careful measured drawings of Roman details. 
As the result of his archaeological research, he 
modified slightly the Vitruvian canons of pro¬ 
portions in relation to several of the orders 
and vi'as rather harshly criticized* *Andrca 
Palladio, an architect of Vicenza, published 
four books on architecture in 1470. Summing 
up the standard set by the ox her classical writers, 
these became the textbooks for academic archi¬ 
tectural leaching during the following three 
centuries of the European and American 
development. 

The Inirrest in Geomelric Canons of Froporlion. 
Accompanying the classicist preoccupation 
with archltocttiral detail appears a lEvcIy In¬ 
terest in the canons of human proportion* 
Vitruvius had defined the proportions of the 
human figure, using a foot as a unit of measure, 
so that a perfect man must be six feet high. 
Alberti, studying antique statuary, also drew' 
up tables of human proportions, using the head 
as a unit of measure, because, as he said, ihc 
head was a nobler part of the body. TTic head, 
in turn, ivas divided into degrees and minutes. 
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Alberti's head measurements were adopted and 
used by l^onardo da %^ncL He followed the 
Vitrvtvian rule for draiving the human 
however^ taking the navel as center and de¬ 


ity for devising rational mathematieal bases by 
which he hoped to csplain his creative talent, 
the Renaissance theorist soon found lumscif 
lost in a iny'stical maze of mathematical for- 



b o cl 


I'lc. 499.—The canons of Rcnatssanirc artisls. the human figiirc JW COnttiuCtcd by Lconarfio <3a Vinci, I4fl5^l490 
(Vcmce Acadjcmy); dtrtilill frotn .Albrecht iJurcr'* t'ifr ^ucA^r ™i rrifosefilieit^ Acjtartjm, Numubcru, 1528, 
translated into Latin, lS32;r, plate Irom Dilrcr's l-ntient’^autg dtr Sfrinirifi, Nurrn:ibcr^, 1S3:S; thti>*how( a means 
of drawing mcfdianicaliy Of demonduraii ng pcntpecEive; d, diagram frnm Lcanarclo iho'wing calor mlxtine# in 
reflex light* TTtaiiii Wl Painiini^ Chap. 237* 


scribing a circle around it* which included the 
tips of the lingers and the soles of the feet on its 
circumference. The medieval architect, Villard 
dc Honnccourt, in contract, took the generative 
area as the center of his measurements. Prac¬ 
tically all Florentine Renaissance wTiters on 
art introduce in their essays geometric meas¬ 
urements as a guide to the construction of 
figures and buildings (Fig- 499 (j). 

Contemplating his ow^n intellectual ingenu- 


mulae. Michelangelo, it is said, believed in an 
occult figure, pyramidal in shape, rev'olving 
upo'n itself and multiplied by three. .Albrecht 
Durcr* coming to V'cnicc from Germany, be¬ 
wailed the fact that certain of the Venetian 
artists knew secret pro|X)nion3, derived from 
antiquity, which enabled them to make perfect 
figures and which they w^ould not teach him. 
With Gothic scientific persistence, he turned 
to Nature herself, measuring many people to 
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find an averager that might l>c considered the 
ultimate in beauty. He succeeded in discover- 
ingsetsof proponions for small, mcdium‘si7.ed, 
and tall men and women, which he carefully 
recorded in the many (slaies of his book, De 
Symmetria PaTtium^ published in 1532 (Fig, 4995). . 

LroTiardo^s Trtaiise on Patniing, To understand 
Leonardo’s treatise on painting, one must rec¬ 
ognize that this master, desiring to follow the 
model set by .\lberti and, before him, Aristotle, 
intended to put the world ofart in an order that 
should begin with a scientihe observation of 
naturc^s details, and should reach up toward 
the divine moment of inspiration. Like the Pla- 
lonisES, he conceived the soul, also, as a triangle, 
and this figure rules most of his compositions. 
For Leonardo, however, the moment of su¬ 
preme beauty lay in the bolder line between 
light and shade. Hence, he adjures the painter 
to take the utmost care to ace that shadows and 
lights merge with one another **as smoke loses 
itself in the air.” In his painting, in a technique 
vi'hich he called sfumaia^ he often throws a haze 
of glazed color over a contour so that his people 
and landscapes achieve an Oriental tone. 

The aesthetic 3vritings of Leonardo include 
two goals for the artist—one, the desire for 
dynamic expression- the other, for soothing 
beauty. To achieve a union of these goals in a 
perfect painting, Leonardo advised the young 
student to study art in the following order. 
(1) He must gain a knowledge of perspective 
w'iih chiaroscuro. (2) He must copy details 
from nature under some able master. (3) He 
must study the relative proportions of the parts 
within the human figure* (4) He must study 
the com|X)sition schemes of the old masters* 
(5) He must study color. Leonardo's scheme 
ruled the Classical, academic training for the 
young artist in the 3Vesiern world until the 20th 
ccntur>'. 

For Ixonardo, however, all this formal prep¬ 
aration remained w-ithout purpose unless the 
painter had some inner dramatic story- to tell. 


He recognized that, although the story might 
be given in some classical subject such as a 
Madonna or The Last Supper, the imagination 
could achieve iWgfgnu only through aesthetic 
play. For his own artistic invention or design, 
Leonardo recognized two origins: (1) geomet¬ 
ric figures arising during his mathematical 
Studies, (2) indistinct water spots or marking 
on old walls or the ceilings of a room. In his 
psychological examination of his own creative 
ability, fjeonardo went far beyond the classical 
formulae of AUx-rii, penetrating deeply into 
the subject matter of romantic aesthetics—the 
unconscious mind* He also advanced beyond 
Albeni in his notes on color values, which he 
called fOJ30. 

Ltonardds DiscoVfrhs on Color. HLs so-called 
"^dementary-^” colors r.conardo listed in their 
proper tone values from white through yellow-, 
green, blue, red, and black. He noticed that a 
glaze of red light upon blue w-ould create pur¬ 
ple; yellow on blue, green; and red and yellow, 
a new color for which he had no name, but 
w-hich ivc know as orange. Leonardo also dis¬ 
covered that red and yellow have their greatest 
luminosity in light, and that green and blue 
appear most pleasing in the shadow. Leo¬ 
nardo's method of color mixture may l>est be 
demonstrated by his ow-n diagram and note 
(Fig. 499df), which proves that for him artistic 
eircctivcncss was synonymous with richness in 
color and new- discovery* 

Chnip. CCXXXVIL —What Pari of a Catevr is fd 
be the most heautifal. If A be the light, and B the objcci 
receiving it in a direct line, E cannot receive tfiat 
light, but only the rehexion frorn S* which we sh.ill 
suppose to be red. In that case, the light it produces 
being red it will tinge with red the object E; and if E 
happen to be also red before, you will see that 
colour iiicrea^ in beauty, and appear redder than 
S', but if E were yellow, you, see a new colour, 
participating of the red and the yeliow.^ 

Among hU experiments, one picture, now 


' Lkosakuo ha VjffCl, d TreaHsi on Painiingf triinslated by Juhji Francis Rigaud, pp. 123 and 134, S. Goancli, 
London, 180Z 
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in VicTinaj actuaUy shoss's the me of points 
of color to give the effect of greater Lumi¬ 
nosity ^ much as they %veirc employed by the 
I mpressionists. 

Leonardo observed the tonal and color edecis 
in atmospheric perspective. He noticed ihat 
the outlines of opaque bodies appear propor¬ 
tionately less distinct as those bodies move far¬ 
ther from the eye. Many and ingenious were 
his Inventions for achieving an exact natural¬ 
ism, today proper to the camera. On the way, 
Leonardo invented the camera ol>scuraj which 
captured upon a white screen in a dark room 
iitiagcs reflected from the w^orld outside^ 
Throughout his writings and works one finds 
a tendency inherited from Plato to confuse the 
words “art" and ‘■‘science,” perhaps because 
ingegno (ingenuity) was common to both. 

VasarFs a/id the Birth aj th Romae^tic 

Idm etf th; Artist Character. In the Renaissance, 
the medieval tendency to devise a historical 
background for all spiritual phenomena, unit¬ 
ing with the humanist tendency to celebrate 
the lives of great men, created a third style of 
wTitlng, 'Phis strove to establish as the basis for 
a psychological analysis of an artistes style dlj-^ 
cusslon of his personal history'. Ghiberti's book 
on an comprised a series of lives of artists. 
Manetti, the biographer of Michelangelo, also 
wrote a life of Brunelleschi, attempting to e?t- 
plain the latter^s productions in terms of a 
brief history' of architecture, w'htch praised the 
revival of the classical style ■while decrying 
“Gothic barbarism," 

During ihe 16th century, after the Golden 
Age of Florentine painting had passed, the he¬ 
roic artist figures ^vc^:c romantically depicted 
iu a scries of literary biographies. Best knowm 
of these is 77w LSers the Mast Excellent Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects, wTitten by Giorgio Va¬ 
sari between 1S50 and 156S. Vasari attempted, 
cleverly enough, to explain the artists in a 
Scries of Lnicrcsiing anecdotes, many of which, 
having a kernel of truth, developed as fictions. 
A mediocre Florentine painter following in the 
footsteps of \lichelangelo, this Vasari shows in. 


his WTiting a tendency' to praise his fellow coun¬ 
trymen ai the experLSC of all others, and to 
stress the excellence of the works of Michel¬ 
angelo and his followers in preference to the 
older 1 Sthncentury' guild artists. VVith Vasari's 
contemporaries begins an unconscious tend¬ 
ency in historical criticism to condemn the 
Gothic and primitive arts because they do noi 
coincide with the standards of taste formulated 
during the humanist period of the Classical art 
movement. 

Purporting to be scientifically objective, most 
art histoiy', like the writings of Vasari, can 
create a biased aesthetic attitude by ignoring 
Or underrating the primitive origins of one or 
the other of the three great art styles we have 
discussed. The modern student must continu¬ 
ally guard himself against the voluminous lath¬ 
ee niury Victorian art history, which drew 
heavily upon Vasari and w^as often inclined 
toward either classicism or romanticism, to 
the neglect of primitive. Gothic, and Oriental 
artistic productions. 

The Venetian Critics and the P^aiue aj C&for iff 
Painting. Three Venetian critics—Pietro .Are- 
tino, Ludovico Dolce, and Paolo Pino—pub¬ 
lished dialogues on the arts during the 16th 
century. The rvritings of Aretino add little to 
our knowiedge of formal aesthetic values be¬ 
yond that contributed by Leonardo and Al¬ 
berti. Aredno’s significance rests upon his biting 
personal criticisms. Educated in Rome under 
the influence of Raphael and Michelangelo, 
he was an unlettered man in the humanist 
seme, for he lacked both Greek and Latin; but 
he had an Intelligent insight into the struggles 
of his artist friends. He adopted a number of 
artists as his special proteges and insisted that 
his wri lings as an amateur art critic had con¬ 
tributed to ibcLr success. In a sense, he is the 
first art dealer or paid connoisseur of art, and 
ihus w^hoUy a product of the modem temper of 
life. .Aretino, with Dolce and Pino, both of 
whom wrote dialogues on painting, praised par¬ 
ticularly the qualities of color, movement, sen- 
suouaness, speed and sure ness in execution, or 
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virtuosity^ aloog with the style of the fret sketch, 
as the most important elements in painting. 
With these critics there arose a new, more 
romantic definition of perfection in painting. 
The finest paintings they averred, should have 
the freedom of Mlchclangelo^s drawings, com¬ 
bined with the coloring of Titian. Here they 
laid the basis for moat baroque criticism of the 
paintcris artH 

Summary 

That state of mind necessary to produce 
the modern European artist, freed from the 
trammels of religious superstition and the domi¬ 
nation of earthly power, is entitled the Renais¬ 
sance. This French term, meaning a rebirth, is, 
however, a misnomer insofar as, in favoring 
the revival of interest in chissical antiquity, it 
neglects the many elements of Gothic form and 
lcgcndar>' content which proved the stimulus 
for much Italian Renaissance artistic creation. 

The Renaissance epitomizes the birth of an 
interest in all fields of knowledge, including the 
natural sciences and maihemaiics, as ivcll as 
the philosophies and histories of ancient man. 
It symbolizes a new spirit of exploration, which 
made itself felt in the individual exptessions of 
those Italian artists who, leaving the guild work¬ 
shops, from the 14th through the 16th century, 
set up studios of their own. Their efforts in¬ 
cluded an exploration into novel possibilities 
of formal aesthetic values, as well as intellectual 
exploration in the realm of associadonal values. 
Thus their painting and sculpture not only 
stressed the humanity of man, but did this in 
such a way as to gain the greatest amount of 
realism in human forms, ivhich symbolized his 
dynamic and reflective qualities. 

The artist came to be knowm by his ifiV/ei, that 
is, his ability to surpass others in the creation 
of new concepts in new forms. As the historical 
movement progressed, svith a growing interest 
in scholarly research, tlie artists copied classical 
forms and tended to formulate concepts of 
beauty based upon ancient classical aesthetic 


theories. The artistes ability to surpass ail others 
in the combined ficld,<j of invention, rendition, 
and the kncnvledgc of classical formulae, came 
to be known as irtuosity.” 

The essential virtuosity of an artist appeared 
primarily in his sketches, which showed the 
maximum quality of his conceptions with the 
minimum of form necessary to clarify that con¬ 
ception. Hence, the brush stroke, the expressive 
contour line, the tactile value, the and 

the strong composition, as the measures of high¬ 
est aesthetic values, or virtuosity, gradually re¬ 
placed the decorative, dynamic, assoclatlonal 
values of the Gothic, and the restful beauty and 
unity of the Classical. \Vith this special interest 
in formal aesthetic values, ntan began to detach 
his pictures from their architectural setting and 
to consider ihc work of art as a separate thing, 
valuable for its own sake. Thus art came in 
some measure to replace religious values. 

Tlic Italian Renaissance aesthetic is domi¬ 
nated by the pictorial conception; the picture, 
in turn, by sculptural form, tactile values, and 
line draw'ing, rather than by color. The desire 
to represent man as a solid moving in space led 
to an almost mystical ecstatic study of the cfTecis 
of light and shade (chiaroscuro), upon the hu¬ 
man form, as it emerged from its natural back¬ 
ground. This contrast symbolized Renaissance 
man’s belief in a con flic i betwwn his intel¬ 
lectual desires, >vhich he considered of classical 
origin, and his emotional drives, which he prob¬ 
ably did not consider at all, but which, as we 
have seen, arose in great part from his medieval 
Gothic character. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

e/' 


Know, thm, thyielf, presume not God to scan. 
The proper study ol mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great; 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side. 
With too much weakness for the stoic’s pride. 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god or beast; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 


The Baroque Styles and the Rise 
the Classical Academies 


T hese lines from Pope’s Esuxy on Man 
aptly characterize the mind of the cul¬ 
tured northern European living in the 
16th, 17th, or 18th century. That period, vari¬ 
ously called the “northern Renaissance,” the 
“Age of Enlightenment” or the “Age of Rea¬ 
son,” simply marked a period of transition be¬ 
tween medieval and modern times. French 
academic scholars of the 17th century coined 
the term “Renaissance” to dcscril)e the Italian 
rebirth of art; their own advanced age—the 
Grand SihU —they considered to have a more 
enlightened culture, a faith less childlike, and 
knowledge based directly cither upon a truer 
picture of antiquity or upon objective scientific 
research. 

The man of the Age of Enlightenment dif- 
ferred from his Renaissance predecessor in 
the south chiefly in his much greater preoccu¬ 
pation with the critical examination of his 
own thoughts. This led eventually to a num¬ 
ber of soul-searching analyses of beliefs; to the 
philosophical systems of Francis Bacon, Rcn6 
Descartes, and Immanuel Kant. Speaking gen¬ 
erally, the northerner remained at heart the 
Gothic man, given to a somewhat moody 
dramatization of his soul struggles or to the 


collection of encyclopedic descriptions of natu¬ 
ral phenomena. Despite the efforts of those 
academicians who were paid by monarchs to 
arrange life simply, the northern philosopher 
nev'er achieved the relatively clear spatial pic¬ 
ture of the Greeks or his southern neighbors. 
Instead, he strove for a much more involved 
explanation, including the temporal aspects of 
existence. He revived and greatly elaborated 
upon sophisticated late Greco-Roman philoso¬ 
phies to heal his ailing soul, while pursuing 
something like the pre-Socratic quest for scien¬ 
tific certainty to satisfy his mind. Thus equipped 
to view his own shortcomings, the man of the 
north saw himself through the eyes of a Rabelais 
or a Moli^ with saving wit; more tragically, 
through those of Shakespeare and Rembrandt 
—“The glory, jest and riddle of the world.” 

Social and Political Backgrounds 

Historical developments from the 16th 
through the 18th centur>’ brought to bear upon 
the individual more diverse social forces than 
had been fell at any time since the .Alexandrian 
age of Greece. The artbt left the safety and 
control of the church or the overlordship of 
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poiiilcaL feudalism for an, adventurous voyage 
either mto what was called the “Age of R.ca- 
son,^^ a French extcn-sion of the Rcnaissancej 
or into the emotionally charged politiea] bat¬ 
tles of the Reformation and Counter Reforma¬ 
tion. After Ttiany revolutionary' discoveries, he 
found hiinself at Iasi, in the 19th century, a 
citizen of some industrial democracy with a 
maximum of individual freedom and a mini¬ 
mum of steady patronage. 

Expanding //orf^enr oj the Earopeon Mind. Dur¬ 
ing this period of iniellectua! ferment the hori¬ 
zons of the European mind expanded to include 
primitive frontiers in the Americas and the 
ancient cultures of the Far East. The opening 
of India and China to European trade brought 
to the courts of Europe many examples of Ori¬ 
ental art in ceramics and woven designs, which 
added new patterns to rococo design. New phys¬ 
ical boundaries to the universe were sought 
with the aid of the telescope and the micro- 
scopie. Modern atomic chemistry' and the phe¬ 
nomena of electricity startled the conservative 
mind almost as much as discoveries in geology. 
A nominalist attitude of mind uniting with new 
scientific discoveries helped the artUt to escape 
the narrow bonds of an organized ecclesiastical 
formula to seek new meaning in the physical 
universe. The natural man, ChGmmf mivrd of 
Rousseau, who sought a universal brotherhood 
even in the newly discovered primitive races, 
announced that all government should proceed 
from powxrs vested in it by the governed. 

These significant historical moments had 
ihcir effect upon the arts. New northern com¬ 
mercial nations came into existence accom¬ 
panying the Reformation — two particularly, 
the English and Dutch, with a maximum of 
freedom for literary and pictorial arts. The 
growing power of the kings of France and Eng¬ 
land offered opposition to Ixjth the Roman 
Church and itsi supporting Holy Roman Em¬ 
pire on purely political grounds. 

During this period of national development 
the great guild cities of the Netherlands, sup¬ 
ported by local princes, revolted against the 


domination of the feudal Empire, seeking reli¬ 
gious freedom and political independence from 
Spain and France. Although suppressed for a 
time by the Spanish emperor, Philip II, the 
Ncthcriand baurgeoisit became wealthy enough 
to support a realistic regional art. 

Tht Det^ehpsneni of Piations. .After 1609, the 
Netherlands made peace with Spain and even¬ 
tually the Dutch republic became a sov'ereign 
state. Louis XIII, supported by his able mmR- 
icr Richelieu, built a strong French nation. 
Another cardinal, the Italian Mazarin, during 
the regency of Marie dc MMicis further ad¬ 
vanced the interests of this state. In England 
the Stuart kings were ovcrthrowii for a time by 
the Puritans and all the arts were reduced 
to the condition of literary moralizing; but, 
in 1660, Charles II, recalled to the throne, 
brought with him French artistic influences. 
In France during the same year, Louis XIV, 
then t%venty-onc years of age, was cro^wmed 
with the heritage of pO’wer built for him by a 
long succession of peaceful ministers—Sully, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colliert. 

From 1660 to 1710 Louis XIV, who liked to 
be called the '*Sun King,’^ ruled France, 
Through the efTorls of the able minister Col¬ 
bert, new industries were founded and France 
set out on a period of maritime colonial expan¬ 
sion. In his unsucce^ful attempt to dominate 
Euro].Kran politics, Louis was repulsed in Eng¬ 
land and Hohand by William of Orange; in 
.Austria and Poland, by John Sobieski. Conse¬ 
quently, at the dose of his reign, walled about 
by enemies, France had only one outlet for her 
trcinendous energies—creatix'c Intellectual and 
artistic life. At that time her courts and cities 
became the acknowledged cultural centers of 
the world. Ali Europe looked to her as an 
arbiter of taste, particularly the two new 
despciiic nations Russia and Prussia, W'hich 
emerged to take their places as world powers. 
Throughout Europe a new' refined version of 
baroque art, the French rococo, became the 
dominating style. 

In Germany, the Netherlands, and North 
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America, middle-class burghers wrested from 
the slowly declining arUtocracy new preroga¬ 
tives of government. The successful American 
Revolution, with its watchword '‘no taxation 
without representation,’^ svas soon follow'ed by 
the French proletarian uprising, ^vilh its 
“Libert^, ^galit^ et fratemit^.’* Accompanying 
those revolutions arose the idea that church 
and state should be separated. 

In some lands, such as Austria, clever mon- 
archa like Joseph U, son of Maria Theresa, 
remained on their thrones. In Prussia and Eng' 
land kings ruled, supported by a straag landed 
aristocracy* Frederick the Great of Prussia 
adopted a MachiavclILan view' of political life 
but supported the arts, particularly music and 
architecture, adopting the French rococo style. 
In France, a foolish king living in a world of 
unreality lost his crown and his head. With the 
Rc\'olution came a freedom from baroque and 
classical styles in art and a retiuri to realism. 
The Revolution brought a dictator, Napoleon, 
who united all the released energies and set out 
to make the dreams of Louis XIV come true in 
a world conquest. Napoleon called for a reiuiTi 
of the classical academy in art. In the less 
autocratic monarchies and new'iy fourtded de^ 
mocracies of the world, the control of the gov^ 
ernment finally came into the hands of a 
bourgeois commercial aristocracy, which used 
machinery for the production and dbtrihution 
of agricultural and manufactured commodities. 
The power of organized wealth, or capital, 
took the place of the church or of monarchy in 
controlling the destinies and creative interests 
of the artist. 

Relipous Backgrounds 

The Renaissance, inspiring man to joyful 
objective examination of all the aspects of life, 
humanized man’s concepts of the Deity. Before 
the enlightenment brought by humanism and 
the experimental method, the medieval church, 
with its elaborate scholastic program for man’s 
redemption and its ecclesiastical apparatus for 


achieving temporal power, inevitably iost 
ground where its hold was based upon super¬ 
stitions* Sadly its greatest scholars, Erasmus 
and Mela nth thon, admitted that a w'orldly 
political spirit displayed by such popes as the 
materialistic Spaniard, Alexander Rorgja, had 
overshadowed the church’s spiritual mission* 
Almost as sadly, the pious but stubborn Ger¬ 
man monk, Martin Luther, rebelled against 
the temporal authority of Rome. Seeking some 
new' way to broadcast the Christian message, 
he translated the Bible into German so that the 
printers could make it available to the middle 
and low'cr classes. Inaugmatcd by Luther and 
supported by some German nobility, the Prot¬ 
estant Reformation was carried further by Cal¬ 
vin and Zwingli in Sw-iizcrland and France, h\ 
John Knox in England. Bctw'cen 1517 and 164@ 
Protestantism, embraced by the growing bour¬ 
geois class, gradually displaced Romanism in 
the northern. Teutonic countries, 

Thr Re-Jormaiiofi. The Reformation greatly in¬ 
fluenced an, at first negatively, for the Protes¬ 
tants abandoned many of the Inch liturgies and 
the visible appeal of sculpture and colorful glass 
decoration, along with the stories of the saints 
and their miracles- Deprived of the help of the 
priest, ihe Protestant had to carry his burdens 
of conscience alone, lie became desperately 
aware of the old Manichaean struggle bciw'een 
the powers of light and of darkness for the 
possession of bis smiL Thr PilgTtm't Frcj^ress by 
Bunyan graphically describes the Protestant 
Christians’ predicament. Positively, the Protest 
tant soul had a freedom to create new imagery 
and a new concept of man’s worth as an indi¬ 
vidual capable of free will, 

Tke Counter Refmmatioti. To answer the ri-stng 
forces of Protestantism, the Roman Church 
developed, in its Counter Reformation, a five¬ 
fold program which also had its inflviencc upon 
the arts. First the church set out to reform itself 
through a .series of councils held at Trent l>e- 
tween 1540 and 1565* These councils not only 
attempted to regulate the arts, eliminating 
many of the pagan representations that had 
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entered with cla^sicUm; but they also suggested 
appropriate subject matter for Chrisiian con¬ 
templation r A college, called “the Propagan¬ 
da/* was founded in Rome for the propagation 
of faith. In 1557 the Council of Trent publUhcd 
the first of a long series of the Ifidiccs of Fio- 
hibii^d Books which have been continued to the 
prescnt4 

The order of the Jesuits, founded by the 
Spaniard Ignatius Loyola, began in 1540 id ad¬ 
vance the cause of the Roman Church by 
means of a rational educational program based 
upon medieval Scholasticism, the study of Greek 
and Latin classics and of Euclidean geometry, 
and a revival of Aristoclc*s natural science^ 
Along with these constructive measures went 
one more sinister—the revival of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, This fearful tribunal, first founded to 
persecute only Moors and Jew's, soon had a 
detrimental effect on all classes of society^ Spain, 
the nation most dominated by inquisitors, pro¬ 
duced least in the realm of the arts from the 
17th century to modern times. 

The Rise of The two greatest organised 

rel igious movements of the 17 th and 18 th centu¬ 
ries either advocated the furthering of the con- 
ser\''alive, predestinarian medieval tradition or 
the Renaissance spirit of revolt stressing freedom 
of will and salvation by works. A third religious 
attitude, starting in realistic and scientific in¬ 
quiry' and ending in either nationalistic religions 
or complete religious anarchy, can also be ob- 
serv'ed* During the “Age of Enlightenment** 
(1700-17SO) this attitude, which came to be 
known as Deism, flourished. Its influence upon 
an was less clear at first, ft accompanied nom¬ 
inalism, encouraging creations that would stress 
“the brotherhood of man.** Its full significance 
has only begun to be realized in the 20th 
century. 

Avoiding both the excessive Protestant zeal 
for reform and the repressive measures of the 
Romanists, the Deists attempted to derive from 
their belief in the orderly activity of the uni¬ 
verse, a God w'ho would be like some law'~ 
abiding, progressive human being. For them 


God could be approached just as easily through 
the process of reasoning as through prayer. 
John Locke, the chief Deist piiilosopher, and 
Alexander Pope, the poet, agreed that both 
the life of reason and revelation seem necessary, 
but that faith should at all points give w'ay to 
the latter as soon as the miraculous could be 
explained in terms of natural phenomena. So 
they encouraged the worshiji of God as a means 
to better understanding of the universe and of 
onc*s fellow men. This attempt to examine 
religion from the common-sense point of view 
accompanied the growth of realistic an and 
led eventually to the religious attitudes of the 
social revolution. 

Foojtdaiions of 4 Rtitgion of Scirae^. In the 17lb 
ccniurv', two great philosophers laid the foun¬ 
dations for that faith in physical science which 
almost approached a religious belief in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. The English statesman and 
philosopher, Francis Bacon, like Socrates be¬ 
fore him, used common-sense methods in at¬ 
tacking the philosophical superstitions of his 
medieval predecessors. He proved that much 
Thombtic Aristotelian bm was but a skUlfuJ 
play of words, more useful In gaining power 
over men’s minds than in describing reality or 
in helping men to master nature for their own 
benefit. Next, Bacon suggested in hb Xovom 
Otgamm and other writings a program of cx- 
pcrimciual and logical examination of all the 
fields of science. 

The Frenchman, Ren^^ Descartes, also dem- 
ortsiraicd the fallacies in most Scholastic reason¬ 
ing, but suggested that in a program of 
experimentation all phenomena examined 
must be amenable to mathematical definition 
and proof. For Descartes that experience con¬ 
nected with what man called hb emotional 
and religious life consisted of another sub¬ 
stance, not amenable to reasonable examina¬ 
tion. W'iih Descartes, therefore, arose a mental 
habit which split man’s mental life into two 
distinct parts^ Eventually he characierizcd the 
real world as a machine, all of whose parts 
worked upon each other according to strict 
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laws of cause and effect. He con¬ 
sidered the fundamentaJ realit)^ to be spatial 
relationship and motion the source of all life. 

A third thinker contributing to the creation 
of the scientific concept of God was the monk 
Giordano Bmno^ finally burned for his heretical 
beliefs. BrunOj accepting the dUcoveries of 
Ck>pcmicus and Galileo concluded that the uni¬ 
verse extended infinitely. Unwillingj because 
of his Christian faith, to conceive such a uni¬ 
verse without order, Bruno held that God ani¬ 
mated every part, manifesting Himself in 
the eternal rhythm of life, being essentially 
dynamic. 

Isaac Newton united the thoughts of Bacon 
and Descartes with a knowledge of the astro¬ 
nomical theories of Bruno and Re pier. Accept¬ 
ing KcpIer^s discovery^ that the planets move in 
cJliptical orbits, and Galileo’s laws of falling 
bodies, Newton demonstrated that the law^ of 
gravitation must hold for the entire universe. 
It could then be assumed that all phenomena 
measurable on the earth ss'ould be similar in 
other parts of the universal machine. This, 
Newton believed, must be in perpetual motion. 

The element of faith again entered the growl¬ 
ing mechanistic concepdon of the universe with 
the philosophy of Baruch Spinoza. Accepting 
Descartes and Newton, Spinoza [jointed to the 
dichotomy or separation caused by conceiving 
God and mental phenomena outside of the 
demonstrabic Reality. Impro^ong upon Bruno, 
he asserted that God must be the “meaning 
of the motion” or the mind in the machine, one 
in substance with logical mathematical Law', 
With Spinoza there came to completion the 
scientific concept of a IDcity- guiding an orderly 
world predestined in all its motions and with 
no room for freedom of will, the exact counter¬ 
part of the academic point of view in art and 
the centrally controlled dictatorial national- 
isde state in politics. 

John Locke, a follower of Bacon, in his essay 
ConerTfiing Human Understanding^ dissented from 
Spinoza’s absolute Deity. He suggested that 
principles must be derived from experience, 


which usually appears too complex for maihe- 
matical definition. He charac terized the mathc- 
maticai proofs as something nonexistent in 
reality. For Locke, all the knowledge of a Des¬ 
cartes or a iS'cw'ton was subjective and detached 
from the w'orld of C’M'ery'day human acdon. Im¬ 
manuel Kant, following Locke, even compared 
mathematical formulae to artistic creations. 
Kant also held that mathematics could not 
describe the true reality, but suggested that 
men should act as if what they discovered 
through scientific reasoning were that reality. 
In the field of ethjes his categorical impera¬ 
tive, ‘“.Act as if your actions become laws of the 
uni%'ersc,” accompanies his revived Stoic phi¬ 
losophy. This philosophy inodificd by Nietzsche 
inspired most early 20th-century artistic ac¬ 
tivity. 

Bacon’s experimental method, called “em- 
piricLsm,” publicized by Diderot, contributed 
to the growth of natural science. It helped in 
the examination of geological, chemical, and 
physical phenomena. From it developed social 
psychology and anthropology—studies con¬ 
cerning the actions of men as Individuab or in 
groups. Such realistic empirical descriptions of 
phenomena opened the way for a revival of 
religious Epicureanism, wddi its belief in God 
as a progressive or unfolding spirit. 

In the 18th century’ these conflicts concern¬ 
ing the nature of God which arose in men’s 
minds [jrofoundly influenced the thinking art^ 
ists. Those who believed in Descartes and 
■Spinoza’s mathematical God, could logicallv 
embrace the academic view of art. Those who 
followed Bacon, with his empiricLsni, could bt*- 
come realists or, if they elected to express the 
indcflnable essence, baroque sensists. Those 
personalities who wavered between the two 
concepts, accepting now‘ one, now the other, 
had to express some combination of the dy¬ 
namic and the static. 

Thi SktpHcai Point 0 / PYew in the Age of Rettolu^ 
lion. The fourth stage in \Vestern religious 
development w'as that of skepticism. The 
Frenchmen Montaigne and V^'oliaire, and such 
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EngJish philosophers ^ Hobbes and Hume, in¬ 
troduced a strain of skeptical thought that grew 
from a realism made pessimLsiit by observation 
of injustices in the world about them. The 
skeptics concluded, as had the Stoics of old, 
that the entire burden of cnan^s reconstruction 
rested with himself. Unconsciously they ac¬ 
cepted scmircligious philosophical beliefs like 
those of late antiquity* Montaigne, doubting 
the certainty of a future life, became an Epi¬ 
curean and proclaimed that man’s sole purpose 
in living was to live artisTically. The Emperor 
Ercderick the Great, leader of the German 
skeptics, occupied his time with vrars and flute 
playing. Diderot consecrated his life to the or¬ 
dering of all that the academics had discovered 
of art, science, philosophy, and religion in the 
EiicyctopMie. l‘he advance of skepticism aecom’' 
panied the breakdown of the authoritarian 
ethics offered by the church. In its stead there 
grew among (he rationalist philosophers a hedo¬ 
nistic ethics, that is, an ethical point of view 
which proposes that conduct shall be based 
Upon enlightened self-interest. The hedonist 
usually acts so that hus actions may give him 
the greatest pleasure for the longest period of 
lime. The English third Earl of Shaftsbury and 
Immanuel Kant, the German philosopher, 
sometimes described as skeptics, go beyond he¬ 
donism by returning to the classical Greek be¬ 
lief that good conduct coincides with a sense of 
appropriateness, in short, that the True and 
ihc Beautiful are one* 

^^nUttRdliiiic and indim'duah'ide SubitituUs Jer 
Rfitgion. The final stage in the disruption of 
organized religion accompanied the political 
revolutions during the late Ifith and the I9th 
century* With the development of great com¬ 
mercial nations there arose many national, 
romantic, pscuduracial religions, which culmi¬ 
nated in the 20th century with the almost fa¬ 
natical FascUm and Kazism, extensions of the 
Napoleonic worship of La Gloire. In the democ¬ 
racies many worshifjcd w'ealth or the pi^wer 
to be gained therefrom. During these final years 
of the so-called “Age of Enlightenment'’ the 


artist, like his predecessor of Hellenistic times, 
became either the slave to economic or pNaiidca] 
tyrannies or else a man wdth individualistic, 
social, and religious vision. 

Evolution of Structuie and Form 
in Music from 
Palestrina to Mozart 

qf Aiimc or tA# leading Baroque d^^. 
During the period under discussion musicians 
accomplished mure, in quantity and signifi¬ 
cance, toward perfecting the formal values of 
their art than did any other artuits of the time* 
Composers, from Palestrina (1526-1594) to 
Mozart (1756-1791), discovered and solved 
nearly every structural problem necessary for 
conceiving music as ivc have it today. Histo¬ 
rians Or cKtics of the arts too often ignore this 
significant accomplishment in music, which Ln- 
Huenced the static arts, pKrrhaps because the 
terms that they use do not easily describe the 
evanescent effects of sound* One cannot cap¬ 
ture in a brief visualizing sentence the compic.'c, 
mdefinite, associational patterns suggested hy 
tonal phrases or by set musical forms. Never¬ 
theless, these patterns are no less real than the 
patterns of painting and sculpture* Since music, 
the most richly creative art of the post-Renais- 
sanee period, profoundly influenced the temper 
of painters, architects, and sculptors, and since 
this mHuence is obvious and can be authen¬ 
ticated, even in the design of garden landscapes 
with musical fountain jets and water organs, 
one must make a special effort to understand 
the new mvendons m the form and structure of 
music. 

77it Afeamry^ qf Form in A/ttnV. Great refine¬ 
ment of expression in music can arise only when 
movement, the spirit of music, is w^oven through 
some fixed structure limited by thne, thus com¬ 
ing into form* By “form” wx mean a limitation 
such as a sculptor puts upon his figure as he 
attempts to show its position in space. 

In the spatial an of pottery, form is almost 
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synonymous with shape;; in Greek architecture^ 
it characteriKes the method of building, or struc¬ 
ture; and in the case of cathedraJ architecturej 
form is almost wholly dependent upon struc¬ 
ture. So with the temporal arts, form may be 
defined in terms of structure. Musical form 
consists of the static chords awakening to life 
in melodies and even rhythnas, so arranged that 
eventually certaLn shape boundaries or tunc 
limits become clear. The strength of the struc¬ 
ture and the resultant perfection of the musical 
form, which is a dynamic thing in contrast to 
the sculptor's relatively static form, depentls 
upon the number of suggestive associational 
patterns that can be compressed into a given 
lime limit by means of a flow' of sound. A 
comprehension of these elements of muskal 
form in terms of the structure of the simpler 
spatial arts should help us understand the more 
dynamic art, which actually must be judged 
in terms of its ability to express energy, sub¬ 
limity, and a sy'nthesis of emotions, rather than 
upon grounds of Its static unity of structure or 
its “beauty.” In the baroque period, for the 
first time, man consciously tried to put the flow 
of sound into definite form amenable to strict 
academic law's based upon xAdstoilc's laws of 
the drama. 

Briefly reviewing: the first element of musical 
form, found In connection with primitive and 
Greek art, appeared in the dance, where be¬ 
cause of the alternation of heavy and light 
beats, the rhythmical clement in music moved 
from static to dynamic position and back again. 
This principle was recognized in the Middle 
Ages as giving the music of the dance a certain 
figure or ^‘form” corresponding to the linear or 
cxpanding-contraciing patterns made by the 
dancers* 

The second clement governing the form of 
music w'as perceived in the relationship of the 
melody to the verse sung or to the length and 
figure of the dance tune played. The structure 
of the verse accompanying folk songs and early 
hymns determined the length, as w'cll as the 
rise and fall of the voice in the lyric melodics* 


Many of thrae, particularly the sequences con¬ 
structed from northern folk songs, persisted in 
the chorales composed by the reformers, just as 
the troubadour songs became the melodics of the 
operas. Most of the ecclesiastical music of the 
Middle Ages, in the antiphonal singing and 
great polyphonic choruses, does not stress a 
single melody but exists w'ith a certain indefi- 
niteness both in the placing of the notes on the 
scale and in the termination. Like the Gothic 
cathedrals, these compositions appear super¬ 
ficially somewhat aimless and rambling in 
structure, A principle remained to be discov¬ 
ered by which the great, endle,'®, polyphonic 
wanderings could be captured in a limited clas¬ 
sical fonn. This principle appx;arcd recogniza¬ 
bly in the I5ih century, W'hen men came to 
understand the meaning of the harmonious 
chord in its relationship to the development of 
melody and eventually, in the 20th century', 
as influcnciTig even rhythm. 

TV Chord os Active DstsTmirsanl oj Form . 

By 1450, it seems, a simple tonic chord as the 
basts of a melody was for the first time used 
consciously by the Englishman, John Dun¬ 
stable. By “tonic chord” is meant a grouping of 
three tones such as C, E, G, built upon C, the 
first or tonic note of the scale or key' of C 
(Fig, SOOw)* Such a chord, with its two upper 
notes sounding in the third and fifth steps of 
the scale, acts as a fundamental or static asser¬ 
tion, from which Dunstable drew a melody 
(Fig. 500c). \Vi5hing an answer to his first mel¬ 
ody, Dunstable devised a second chord built 
upon the fifth note of the scale, which in the 
old authentic church modes was called the 
dominant or chief note (Fig. 5006). This domi¬ 
nant chord, which included the notes G, B, and 
D, seems more dy'namic than the tonic chord 
and therefore more suggestive of motion. In 
order to make his melody sound complete, 
Dunstable carried it back to the first or tonic 
chord [Fig. SOOaf). Thus, he achieved a bal¬ 
anced form for his phrase, ivh tch now had a def- 
inite beginning, middle, and end—like the 
action of the plot in Aristoilc^s poetic criticism. 
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Fjq. 500.''^j Louie chord built on Cj. used by Dumtahlc; iP| dominiint chnrd^ mchxly from tonit chord ^ 
cadence or return to (Ini tonic chord; t, tnvemon of chord;/, donkiruuit seventh chord of Monteverde; the ninth 


chord used by Bach. 

In this way melody achieved a form that rec¬ 
ognized a principle of harmonic development. 
Something akin lo the first principle of rhyth¬ 
mical sequence and to the second ptjctic princi¬ 
ple of question and answer had now been found 
in icntis of the harmonic or tonal element in 
rnusic. Progression in terms of relative feelings 
of rest and motion could be drawn from an 
alternation of tonic and dominaiit chords. 

The Cho/rd as a Passive Deierminatst tj Melodk 
Farm. second method of melodic progression* 
more subtle in effect than the first, relating to 
the intcmal structure of a single chord, was 
recognized by Venetian masters around 1540, 
They found that a top-heavy inverted tonic 
chord [secondary^ two notes placed below' tonic 
note) sought rest by resolv'ing into the ordinary* 
or primary* tonic chord. Similarly, an inverted 
chord using the dominant note in the lowest 
position is more dynamic than one using the 
third note. 'Ilius* in terms of relative weakness 
and strength, it may be said that chords seem 
to fall into position. The principle of inversion 
was first used in connection with the cadences 
or melodic fall at the end of a song or motet. 
Composers then had two new' means for organ¬ 
izing the structure of music within a form liter¬ 
ally bounded between two tonic chords. Soon 
a third chord* the dominant seventh, composed 
of the notes G, B, D, F—more resdess* incom¬ 
plete* and dynamic- — was found. Phrases of mel¬ 
ody rising from it were still further from the 
static, tonic chord. This wsa first consciously 
used by Montev'erde about 1640. The ninth 


chord* adding A to the G* B* D, F of the 
seventh* seems to have been first used by 
Bach (Fig. 500/, g}. 

Sigm^vance ^ the Keyboard Instruments in the 
Devehpmtitt of the Chordr Before surveying briefly 
the evolution of vocal and instrumental music 
in opera and oratorio* one must observe the 
influence of a new instrument on which,, by 
means of a keyboard, a number of strings tuned 
to the different notes of the scale might be 
plucked simultaneously, to give sustained 
chords, or sequentially, to create melodies. 
From a number of early instruments—includ¬ 
ing the dulcimer or cymhalum, built upon the 
lyTc principle* in which sets of strings were 
stretched across sound boxes—developed even¬ 
tually the piano. From the organ, or perhaps 
the vielle, or hurdy-gurdy, came the keyboard, 
with levers actuating either quills* which 
plucked the strings in the case of the harpsi¬ 
chord, or hammers* which Struck them, in the 
clavichord. The first instrument of this kind—' 
the ehekktTf perfected in the 14th century—was 
described as ^‘similar to an organ which sounds 
with strings*”* probably a form of dulcimer 
fitted with hammers and kej's. 

The Birth of ihe Opera. The most important 
field for experimentation with the chord in 
relation to homophonic* or single-voice* me¬ 
lodic music was in the development of the 
opera, during the 16th century. This art de¬ 
scended directly from the efforts of those Italian 
sanzomrri, follow'crs of the troubadour Adam de 
la Halle, creator of the music drama Robin and 


^ Fra»cu W, Galpin, a Textifooi a/ ^apeim Muiietil IsutfUifirTjis, pp. 103^108. WiUiaina Si Nof^dlc, Lerndon, 19'37, 
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A/arrcm. fn tht courts of the nobles, the 

art of rccitauon lo music was encouraged 
throughout the Hth and 15ih centuries. With 
the tramlation of ancient Greek and Roman 
playSj in the 16th centuryj it seemed natural 
for the recitation of thexn to be accompanied 
by the music of lute, flute, or lyre, interspersed 
\%ith suites of dances played upon the ^nola. 

In 1472^ Angelo Poliztano^ a humanist poet 
of Mantua produced a dramatic poem, Tht 
Fablt oj incorporating the melodies of 

the carnival songs called the /ro/^o/a, which 
were sung by the as well as the Saiiata 

(ballets) or groups of old dance tunes. Not 
only did Poliziano have his actor singers ac^ 
company themselves upon the lute, but he also 
introduced two other instruments appropriate 
to the Greek setting—one, a shepherd’s pipe or 
whistle, and the other, a lyre. 

Other poets at the court of the Gonzaga 
princes at Mantua, particularly N'iccolo da Gor- 
regio, produced plays in which instruments ac- 
com})anied lyric solo melodies very much as 
they do in the modern opera. During the first 
half of the 16 th century^, the masters of northern 
Dutch schools, interested particularly in the 
polyphunic music of canons and madrigals, 
dominated the music of Europe, One of the 
best known Dutch masters, ^Villaert—active in 
Venice—w^ho had dlseo^^ered the principle of 
chord inversion, introduced madrigal.^ into 
music drama in place of the instrumental ac* 
coinpatiimcnt. For a time the homo phonic, 
dramatically expressive troubadour melodies 
disappeared in polyphonic choruses. From 1500 
to 1600 the two tendencies fought for preced- 
cnee. A number of musicians, particularly Bec- 
cari, Lollio, and Agente produced operas in 
which the madrigals predominated, with an 
occasional melodic solo accompanied by an 
iristrument. 

The renaissance in painting had seen all in¬ 
fluences united in the school of Florence during 
the late 15ih century. In like manner, during 
the last quarter of the 16th century, the forms 
of opera and the oratorio came forth from the 


cflbrts of a number of Florentine amateur mu¬ 
sicians, the earner Ufa (Itahan for group), whose 
universal tastes inspired them to essay both the 
homophonic music of the south and the poly¬ 
phonic contrapuntal music of the Hollanders 
One of the carnfrata, Jaeojx) Peri, produced the 
opera Eurydicty dramatically constructed ac¬ 
cording to the rules of Aristode, with melodic 
solos and recitatives in which harmonic mu,<iic 
accompanied melodies supporting the ideas in 
the words. To add an impressive volume of 
sound. Peri introduced as musical background 
a tjiadrigal sung by a large chorus behind the 
scenes^ 

The second in the Florentine group of musi¬ 
cians, Emilio del Cavalicri, stressed the spec¬ 
tacular elements in the music drama. In 15R5, 
in a pageant, Tftf Harmony of the Sphere he pro¬ 
duced a processional dance, wUh actors dressed 
to represent the planets. For appropriate musi¬ 
cal accompaniment, a number of instruments 
played while men danced a pantomime ballet. 
This short number between the acts of scv^eral 
longer plays was called an intermezZf^* 

CavaHeri and the Oratorio. Called to Rome, 
Cavalteri produced a musical morality play 
very much like EetTyman, based upon the old 
debat between the mind and the body. In his 
play, La Rappresentazione di aitima e di eorpOj per^ 
formed in the oratory of a church by actor 
singers in full costume, is found the ecclesi¬ 
astical counterpart of the secular opera—that 
is, the oratorio. In this first oratorio, Cavalieri 
united a number of recitatives, solos, and 
choruses, combining the polyphonic style of 
the madrigal and the homophonic style of an 
opera vvith an intermezsto accom|ianied by in¬ 
struments playing a suite of dances. His instru¬ 
ments included a large lute svith twenty-four 
strings, called a ehitarrantt and a double lyre, 
which must have had at least sixteen strings. 
Most important of all for developing chords 
was the gravitemhafa-t a large cymbalum. This 
had a keyboard actuating hammers, which 
either struck or plucked the strings. For purely 
melodic infu^iments the orchestra included two 
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Hutc$ and a vialin. Since tlie dignity of the 
church demanded that ihc costumes be omit¬ 
ted, CarissimL, who wrote the next oratorios, 
dispensed with them^ phmg more attention to 
the form and structure of the music. 

Although Peri and Cavalicri made many ad¬ 
vances toward a complete union of the har¬ 
monic^ chordal music and the polyphonic^ 
contrapuntal style, another musician, Pales¬ 
trina, their older contemporary jt was vvho 
brought the two together. 

Paiesirina and ihf Roman Churches Rtcognhion 
oj thf .V™ Styhs. Giov'anni Pierluigi, called Pa¬ 
lestrina after his birthplace, a village near 
Rome, became the organist, choir leader, and 
composer of St. Peier^s Church in 1551. During 
a Jong, active life he com|X5sed over ninety 
masses, hundreds of motets, madrigals, and 
smaller pieces. In his early works, Palestrina 
shows no evidence of ha\'ing understood how to 
use chords to gain form and sirueturc in his 
music, which at that time was composed of 
canons and motets. During the middle period 
of his development, he began to experiment 
with the chords and in the last years of his life 
he produced a numl>cr of nxasses in which the 
great polyphonic choruses of interwoven melo¬ 
dics progressed according to principles of chord 
development. 

Between 1545 and 1563, the CkMJnctt of Trent 
Is said to have cited the early masses of Pales¬ 
trina as canons of jserfeetion. Secure in his 
position as papal composer, Palestrina, al¬ 
though never forsaking the old Gregorian melo¬ 
dies, adopted the inventions of the opera and 
oratorio composers, using them according to 
[he niJes ofoounterpointemployed by the Dutch 
musicians. 

In the northern Lands, the Dutch and Ger¬ 
man choirmasters, now" members of the re¬ 
formed church, wrote simple melodies derived 
from sequences of medieval folk songs, to be 
sung by the congregations in unison. These 
melodies, the chorales, moved to the accom¬ 
paniment of great sustained chords played 
ujion the organ. 'Phey developed through the 


Oratorio into the cantata— ^a counterpart of the 
masses of Palestrina, In which a homophonje 
melody sequence dominated the polyphonic 
form. 

MonUvetfk and the Oprra in Aiantna and Vtnice. 
Florentine com|>osers early stressed the vocal 
accomplishments of the singers by lengthening 
the melodic trilis developed from the chords. 
This display of virtuosity, like much of 
the purely decorative ornament on baroque 
churches, somewhat negated the structural 
form by strossing one clement at the c.’tpensc of 
others. 1 1 may be taken as a leading character¬ 
istic of Italian opera until the time of Rossini 
in the 19ih ceoTury, 

During the first half of the 17th century* 
Mantua and Venice led in the production of 
0 |)era. In the latter city, Ofiera scores w"cre first 
printed, CUaudiO' Monteverde produced his 
first ojiera, OrpAricf, for the Duke of Mantua in 
1607. In thLs and his Ariadne^ produced in 1608* 
Muntcwrde disclosed a greater masieiy" of dra¬ 
ma tic musical sup|icrt for the spoken passages 
and more balanced formal melodies for the 
lyTic songs than had his predecessors. 

The Per/eettng of the Violin and Motitetrfrdds 
jVnt' Orchesira. The tone of the orchestra was 
greatly enhanced by the perfecting of the violin 
during the 17th ccntuiy". In Cremona, Monte- 
verdc^a birthplace* a family of instrument 
makers* the .^mati, united the best features of 
the medieval bowed instruments, erwlhs^ liras^ 
rebecs, and \nols* in the form that we today 
know a.s ihc violin. Following them, another 
family, the Stradivari* improved the acoustic 
properties of the Amati invention, and Joseph 
Guarnerius further strengthened the tone In 
the early pan of the 18 th century* 

Monteverde, GagILano, Ccstl* and others of 
the Mantuan and Venetian schools soon recog¬ 
nized the great range of this new mstrument. 
These masters added to their ensemble bass 
and tenor viols, the viola da gamba — ancestor 
of the cello — and t\%'o violins. Monteverde ftrsE 
achieved the pizzicato effect, simulating the 
lute or mandolin by plucking the strings* He 
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discovered the vibrato gained hy rolling the 
finger quickly on the string while the bow drew' 
forth the melody. This latter effect added to 
the orchestra an almost human tone, so that 
the string section could be made to suggest a 
choral group contrasting with the band effects 
of horns and wtiodwinds. With these and many 
other means, Monteverdc heightened the dra¬ 
matic tone of the operatic music. His orchestra 
included sets of harjysichordSj tlie double harp, 
the reed organ or regal, two small pipe organs, 
flutes, recorders, muted trumpets, and trom¬ 
bones. He devised certain Combinations of in¬ 
struments. to accompany different characters 
of the opera, a suggestion in lenns of harmony 
and imstrumcniation of the later melodic leit- 
njotivs employed by Wagner. 

Scariatti and thr Optra m Kapiti. Toivard the 
end of the 17th century^, Alessandro Scarlatti, 
a composer of church music in Naples, turned 
to the field of opera. He produced over a hun¬ 
dred operas, of which La Gristlda and the /Vi- 
giGTsitr Foritiaaif^ are best known. Scarlatti, with 
his knowledge of contrapuntal church music 
and form, brought to the opera a richer instru¬ 
mental accompaniment and more closely wo¬ 
ven choruses. He invented the overture, a 
purely Instrumental introduction consisting of 
three dance movements—the first and third, 
fast; the second, slow in character. He also 
built hia individual melodies, which were called 
arias, upon this same balanced form. In the aria 
the first two sections contrast; the third, marked 
i/a capo, [hat is ^'^from the head,’* repeats the 
first. So one observes in Scajlatti^’s song the tri¬ 
umph of Aristotle’s dramatic scheme, with [he 
definite beginning, middle, and end, applied to 
melody. 

Rise oj the Opera Biiff'a. Ehiring the 18th cen¬ 
tury, as the Italian opera became more sterile 
musically, sootething ivas needed to lighten the 
long scries of arias, w^hich at times reached the 
number of forty or fifty to a performance. Tak¬ 
ing a cue from ancient drama, managers intro¬ 
duced, between the acts of the longer operas, 
short comic sketches built upon the iniermc 7 J!o 


form invented by Cavalicri. The mtermezzi 
included dances or ballets and rustic songs, or 
burlesques, wiih plots derived from the moat 
ancient Italian folk comedies, the AttUarfaf, at 
that time being revived In the commedia dr/f 
arte. This comic interlude, the opera btt^a, first 
made use of the humorous qualities possible in 
the bass aria. Its comixjsers adopted from Ger¬ 
man sources concerted choruses in which the 
voices of principal and minor characters united. 
From the French composers they took the eit- 
stmbh in svhich the grand mass effect of or¬ 
chestra and chorus supporting all the leading 
voices marked a crashing finale. Following 
Greek dramatic traditions, writers of the serious 
Opera, like Pcrgolesi, created their own intcr- 
mcifzi or opera buffa. \^'ilh the rise of opera, as 
wnth painting after the Renaissance, one may 
begin to speak of national characteristics. Ital¬ 
ian, French, Austrian and German operas 
differed. 

Laliy and ike Optra in Frartcf. The best knowm 
composer of opera in France was Jean Luily 
(1632-1607), a Florentine, He was brought to 
Paris as a youth and grew in the French tradi¬ 
tion of the ballet or court dance, finally be¬ 
coming the favorite composer of Louis XI .As 
Italian opera had reached France by the mid¬ 
dle of the I7th ccnturji’, LuUy brought the rivo 
forms of amusement together. He avoided the 
madrigal style of the Venetian opera and the 
aria da eapf» of the Neapotiians. 1 nstead, he built 
his compositions around the ballets, designed 
to glorify the king, who usually danced the 
leading role. 

Lully’s Ojjcras opened with an overture, like 
that of Scarlatti, based upon stately court dance 
tunes. Then followed a pageantUkc prologue 
similar to Cavalierrs intermezzo, with a ballet 
of dances and marching choruses. Following 
this, the music drama proper developed like 
PoliKiano’s Orphtvs with a few arias and some 
recitative, accompanied by simple chord-s inter¬ 
spersed with suites of dances and concluded by 
a climactic ensemble, engaged in by all the 
performers of the first and second parts, that 
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Flo. 501a.—Melodies, a, Etn htsU Burg iit unstr G^tt; b, Passitm Chcralr by Hans Leo Hassler. These liasic melodies 

derive from early church sequences. 


is, by audience and actors alike. Here was com¬ 
pletely communal drama in which Lully, the 
director, had c\'cryonc, including the king, take 
part. Like the French court painting of the 
time, Lully’s opera, although completely satis¬ 
fying to hb little aristocratic world, seems quite 
boring from a musical standpoint, for the ac¬ 
companiment was weak in counterpoint and 
monotonous in tone. Following Lully, Rameau 
and Gluck brought the classical opera form to 
its final stage of academic perfection. 

Ilfnry Purcell and the Opera in England. Opera 
reached England relatively late, around 1660, 
developing from a kind of court pageant called 
a “masque.” Charles II, during the Restora¬ 
tion, re\'ived the masques, w'hich the Puritans 
condemned. Hcnr\' Purcell, the most talented 
composer of incidental music for the masques, 
derived many of his ideas from Pelham Hum- 
frey, who had studied with Lully. Purcell wrote 
over forty masques and operas, among which 
the Ijcst known arc his Dido and .-leneas, The 
Faery Queen^ and King Arthur —the last, set to 
words by the poet Dr\'den. 

Purcell e.xcclled in formal instrumental com¬ 
position, which had e.xpanded in Europe con¬ 


temporaneously with the development of the 
clavichord and the violin. In his orchestra, 
Purcell achieved well-balanced effects of ke>’- 
board and stringed instruments. His adoption 
of English folk melodies, combined with knowl¬ 
edge of counterpoint, which he used in the 
choruses and the orchestration, made his work 
more consbtent musically than that of hb Con¬ 
tinental contem|x>rarics. In hb attempts to por¬ 
tray realistically effects of sorrow and joy 
through pauses or sighs in the nielodies, he was 
not so successful, but he caught a vbion of 
dramatic possibilities in melodic composition 
which were only fully recognized two centuries 
later by the Romantic compioscrs of the Ger¬ 
man lieder. Purcell completely eliminated all 
spoken recitative from hb operas, conceiving 
the entire performance as a complete musical 
drama. In thb he was a forerunner of Gluck 
and Mozart. .As these later men used many new 
resources of purely instrumental composition, 
advances in the oratorio and sonata forms must 
be considered lieforc their work can be com¬ 
pletely appreciated. 

The Oratorio and the Cantata. The church’s 
most dramatic musical form, the oratorio, be- 
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l^un by Cavalitri and perfected by Carisamii, 
found early acceptance in Germanic lands 
hostile to the opera. There a shorter form of ora¬ 
torio, the cantata, Was also de\'cloped, consist¬ 
ing of an iiistruinencal prelude^ solos, choruses 
in canon fortn;, and a chorale, or hymn tune, at 
the end, whh one pemistent melody carried 
by strong harmonic connections becoming the 
dominant theme. The Protestant choirmasters, 
trained in contrapuntal and fugal music, 
adopted the idea of chord harmony slowly. 
Friends of Martin Luther, the reformer, early 
set his poetic hymns—for example, Ein Feste 
Biug isl unsfT Coii —in choral form. 7"Ar Pasnon 
Choralf (1601) by Hatts Leo Hassler (Fig, SOtd, 
ft), using words written by St, Bernard of Glair- 
vaux (1090-1153), revised by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, the culminating figure in the school of 
oratorio writing, shows briefly the essential 
fugal style on W'hich the oratorio form w^as 
based (Fig, 50 k). 

/njffjoBfflffir/ fi^rms/tom the Otneriute to the Sym^ 
/fjftejy. Closely related to the evolution of the 
opera and the oratorio ^vas a rapid advance in 
pure instrumental music, whose form depended 
not ufKin the secular or church drama but upon 
local dances, upon the development of new 
mclcdies from chords, anti particularly on new 
tonal cffcct.s jxissible with the clavichord, or 
piano, and the violin. The central principle 
animating all the many, involved, difTcring 
but related forms of purely instrumental music, 
is that of contrast. It may be a contrast between 
slow'and fast dance rhythms, lx?twecn melodies 
phrased in different scales, lietwccn loud and 
soft instrumental effects, or betirveen phrases 
that are simple and those made complex by 
ornamentation. 

Briefly one may follow the development of 
pure musical form from the overture of Scarlat¬ 
ti, which used a simple contrast of move me nt.^ 
from fast to slow' to fast again, through the 
"Choral" symphony of Beethoven w'lth its many 
Complex melodies, and a chorale of the oratorio 
type. As the violin came to take a more impor¬ 
tant place in the orchestra during the 18tb 


ccntuiy', instrumental compKwitions played in 
the style of the overture were expanded from 
three parts to four. These came to t>c known 
as “sonatas," to differentiate them from the 
vocal cantatas. The j!K>natas dei>ended for iheir 
expression ui>ort the development of melodic 
themes in the rhythms of the dance. 

From the suites of ballet dances the com¬ 
posers of early sonatas took four: the allcmande, 
a stately German folk dance in four-four time; 
the courantc, a running step in triple time 
which was very fast; then a slow ceremonious 
saraband, in triple time; and at the end a gigutf 
a lively tunc in six-^ight time. These steps, 
which represented many local sty lex of folk 
dance, thus united in a sort of international 
form played chiefly upon a group of viols or 
violins, that is, by the viola da gamki, violas, 
and violins. During the ISih century' other 
dances were added—particularly the gavotte, 
a syncopated step named after the inhabitants 
of the Pays de Gap, and the minuet, a graceful 
dance in ihrcc-cjuarter time. 

In the most fundamental arrangement of the 
suite one generally finds first a fairly fast move¬ 
ment, the combi nation, allcmandc-courantc 
which, as the first movement of the sonata, w'as 
called the ^‘allegro.'’ The second part, or sara¬ 
band, dreamy and most strongly melodic in 
character, appears as the **adagio‘' or '^an¬ 
dante," The spirit of the lively gigue came to be 
called the “schenco,” ineaning literally a jest. 
Each movement of the sonata—for example, 
the allegro—consists of an arrangement of 
phrases also built upon the same principle of 
conirasting melodies. 

The words used to descrilx: the forms and 
movetoents—in fact, most musical nomcnela- 
rurc—^anc simply Italian terms, such as fast, 
pfesto; slow, andante; rising, crescendo; diminish¬ 
ing, diminuendo. 

The Final StTmiute of the Samta Fom. The 
modem sonata evolved (1) from the dance 
group called a sonata da camera (chamber sona¬ 
ta) ; (2) from the sonata da chiesa (church sonata), 
which was like the first only with the addition 
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of a fu^e incotporated in the old canzone form 
greatly cLaboirated; (3) from the concerto (a 
conccricd effort) and from the operatic over¬ 
tures, both of which were expansions of the 
smaiit dc The overture, when played 

alone, came to be called the ^Vsinfonia,” from 
w'hich aroise the term '‘sy^mphony,^* standing 
for an orchestral sonata^ 

The term **sonata^^ describes a piece of atn 
solute music {complete udthout words) for a 
solo Imtrument with optional accompaniment. 
It is usually in three or four iivovemcnts, at 
least one of which is technically in sonata al¬ 
legro form- ‘‘^Sonata allegro form"^ is a term 
used to designate the structural division of the 
mo\'Ctncnt (usually the first) of a sonata. This 
division arose from the sonata, da zamtta^ w^hich 
had two sections divided by a cadence. Trom 
the overture and concerto came the three- 
movement order of the entire sonata—fast, 
slow, fast. In the early sonatas there appear in 
order (1) an intellectual fugal allegro, (2) a 
melodic adai^io, (3) a rhythmic lively dance 
such as the gigue. Sometimes a slow^ dance form., 
preferably a minuet, added between the second 
and third movements constituted, a fourdi 
niovement. Mozart’s Sonata in C (Schimicris 
Library, Vol. 130S, No. 3) serv'cs as a good 
example of the simpler style; the final and 
most powerful finished sonata is Beet hove n’'s 

Johann Sebasiian Bach. Two hundred years of 
European music culminated in the w'orks of 
Johann Sebastian Bach, a tncmljcr of the fifth 
generation of a great musical family. Trained, 
by his brother on the Organ and the clavichord. 
Each pursued throughout a long life a steady, 
cortscieniLouscareer as composer, or as he w’ould 
say *^an arranger of music.*' He filled consecu¬ 
tively the positions of organist or orchestra con¬ 
ductor in the towns of Annstadt, Miihlhausen, 
Weimar and .Anhalt-Koeihen, before he finally 
became the musical director of the Thomas 
School in Leipzig. 

Iniving at a time when the court life about 
Leipzig demanded an almost Italian operatic 


treatment of the oratorio, and when the influ¬ 
ence of the Italian style in German Protestant 
church music was at its height, Bach persisted 
in the pious tast of coordinating in the great 
Passion Oratorios and cantatas, all the inherited 
treasure of northern medieval religious melody 
that he found in the canons and chorales. Like 
Palestrina, Bach gathered into his great works 
the musical forms of his native land- He bene¬ 
fited, however, by the nciv harmonic de¬ 
velopment which had foUow'ed Palestrina. As 
Palestrina had taken for his subject matter the 
poc try of church ceremonials, Bach went for hLs 
inspiration directly to the Bible, dramatizing 
the Christian story in poignant, melodic pas¬ 
sages, expanding the chorale from its simple, 
dignified chords to an instrumental fugue. Bach, 
like Martin Luther, adapted many of the hymns 
of the Roman Church. His Passinn chorale 0 
Hajipt mil Bint und IVund^n runs like a leitmotiv 
through the iSf. Aiattlifiv Passion (Fig. 501c). 

Signijkance cf BaeJi^s Education. A brief study 
of Bach*.i grow'th and the [irinciples by which 
he taught his students will sen-'C to explain the 
esaentiaJ education of almost every' great Euro¬ 
pean musician. In earliest youth, instructed by 
hLsfather, Bach learned to play that instrument 
of personal expression par exccJlenee, the riolin. 
By the time he %vas fifteen, Bach passed from 
the study of the violin to the clavichord. Then 
he copied the music of the great German organ¬ 
ists, Buxtehude and PachlebcJ, renowned 
for excellence in counterpoint. His grammar 
schooling at this time included a study of the 
Bible in Greek and Latin and exerclse-s in 
choral singing. At the age of fifteen, Bach left 
his brother and took his first paying position 
as a choirboy at Liineburg. Here for the next 
three years, he not only sang but assisted in 
arranging the anthems and motels for the con¬ 
gregational singing in St. Michael’s Church. 
Throughout these years Bach practiced each 
instrument creatively, thinking of it not simply 
as something O'U which to excel but as some 
new medium by which to express the melodies 
that continually sang within him. 
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flG. 501f —O Haapt Toll Blui itstd Wundtsi (O Saatd Hetsd Swerwnsird), third hoTTnonizatiDii in. St, Maithmr bjf 

Johann Scbiuiian Bdch. WonJa by Sl Bernard of ClairvaUiX. 


In later years, when preparing a course for 
his three composer sons, Bach advocated, first, 
simple melodics played on the clavichord, and 
then a scries of rearrangements of the melodics, 
which be called “inventions.” Thus we notice 
that Bach, like ihc medieval painters, thought 
of his art not as the creadon of entirely new- 
melodics hut as the more perfect arrangement 
of old forms. 

Badi^s .'VfTt' Ttining aj the Scales and Tke Il'l'/f- 
tfmpertd Claakhord. As the third element in the 
training of his students, Bach developed a scries 
of preludes and fugues called The WelTtem^ 
pered Ciauichord. 'I’his collection of forty-eight 
Creative exercises carried a scries of themes 
through all the new equal-toned scales sug^' 
gested by the French composer Rameau and 
perfected by Bach+ To understand the signifi¬ 
cance of Bach’s new^ tuning of the scales, o^ne 
must realiice that prior to his time the clavi¬ 
chord was tuned in the old modal scales, which 
had unequal intervalSr TTic distance between 
G and D in the Lydian mode, for example, 
l:Mring different from that betrveen C and D in 
the Phrygian, it was impossible to move easily 


from one scale to another without re tuning 
the instrument—a lengthy procedure. Bach di¬ 
vided the octa^-c into twelve equal half tones, 
so that all the scales could be played on the 
same irwtrument with but one tuning. Then, 
triumphantly proclaiming the advantage of his 
new" note intcrv'aLs, which freed the musician 
from the medieval formulae, Bach wrote his 
forty-eight studies (Fig. 501;^. 

With what inventive genius Bach teaches in 
The Weil-tempered Ciaidehurd one may hear in 
that Fugue in C-sharp minor, found in the first 
part of the scries. Considered by many masters 
the most perfect, this has five voices discussing 
three themes. To some composers, the maivel 
of this fugue lies in the complete balance of 
these melodics within its complex structure' to 
others, its charm arises from the fine tone of 
the single voices, one of which sounds like a 
deep organ tone, another like a lyric violin, 
while the thbd is strongly rhythmical and 
pulsating. 

Sa£F$ SL AMaUheiv Passion. Bach’s Sl Afat- 
ihew Passion, produced in 1729, culminates all 
religious choral writing. Following the story of 
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thr Passion of Christ as chanted in ihe Good 
Friday Masses and in the medievai plays, the 
recitative was sting by a tenor voice. To the 
bass voices Bach gave the speeches of Christ, 



Fjo* WliJ.-’—OH^nal manuscript of Prelude in B ininar 
for organ c. by Johann SrbasiLin Bach. 

Note baroque curves of writing and compare with linc:i 
of Ftgl. 502 and 52^. {Yaitn fnm .4 Fhstury nj .Ifiuir m 
pictures by Gewnte frubUthed E. /*. Dullan & 

Cvfnpanjr, frur^, .Vccir HwJtJ 

St. Peter, the High Priest, and PUaic, sup- 
ixjricd by a chorus representing the Jett's. A 
second choir accompanying the Daughter of 
Zion stood for the idcaJ Christian congregation 
of x-\p€3stolic days. This cho'iTj like the ancient 
Greek chorus, atxompanied the more active 
voices with morali/ing comments. The church 
congregation as a whole sang chorales and 
hymns between the major parts. 

In this oratorio, Bach used the violins as an 
accompaniment for the lamentations preceding 
the Crucifix.ion and a string quartet to enrich 
the words of Christ. Only wiili the cry ‘^Father, 
Father, why hast thou forsaken me?” tomes the 
voice of the organ. So, in the most dramatic 
fashion possible, the sequences and trofxis of 
the early Gcrnian monks came to their final 
instrumental and choral development in the 
perfected oratorio. 

Thf Afasits of Bach. Bach wrote several masses; 
the B minor ilffffj, completed in 1738, was his 
most outstanding effort in this form. Bach, the 
Lutheran, conceived the Mass as an emotional 
and Intellectual expression of the Ghristian 
doctrine, in contrast to the Roman musicians, 
who sought a simple accompaniment for color¬ 
ful church pageantry. To express those elements 


that w'ere ecclesiastical, he chose the more 
formal music; for those that were poetic, hk 
more emotional melodic passages. In no other 
art than this music of Bach could the platonic 
essence of the Chrktian doctrine have been 
more fittingly symbolized. 

Giack and the Bnaissance of the Opera. From the 
time of Monteverde, the Italian opjcratic styJc, 
with its growing emphasis upon vocal virtuosity, 
dominated European music. Aristotle’s clas¬ 
sical dictum that music, action, and diction 
must be made to enhance the plot were for¬ 
gotten on the operatic stage in defenenec to 
Italian-trained virtuosos advertised as are mo- 
tion-pieture stars today. Only in France, where 
the rev'ival of the classical ideals of drama by 
Corneille, Racine and Moli^rc united with a 
kind of patriotic preference for the \vorks of 
Lully and Rameau, could a revolutionary' musi¬ 
cian hope to combat the influence of the Italian 
comfKKerSr Christoph \\'illibald Gluck, a native 
of Bohemia, wciu to Paris for just that purpose, 
in 1774. It was Gluck who for the first time 
advised that the overture should make the 
audience aware of the character and subject 
of the play; that the instrumental accompani¬ 
ment throughout should be regulated by the 
needs of the action, filling all voids in the 
dialogue bctivccn recitative and arias. He pro¬ 
posed that the music should never break the 
sense or connection of the various periods, or 
weaken the action in any ittanner. Finally, he 
advocated simplicity throughout and clouest 
attention to the character of the verse. To 
produce such an opera, Gluck said, a comjXDser 
must be willing to break all the old Jaws of 
composition. When listening to an aria from 
his Or/ro, one finds it like the old Italian aria 
da capa* Its reN'olutionary' quality consists of the 
fact that all the objectionable baroque decora¬ 
tion of useless trills has been strip|>ed aivay, 
leaving a pure classical structure. 

Hatidd, Haydn^ md Mozart — The Deivlopment 
of SytitphonkForm. The:; three composers, Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart, perfected the modern 
symphonic orchestra, prcjjaridg the instrumcn- 
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tal form for that titan, Beethoven, 3vho was the 
last of the great classical composers and the 
firai of the Romantic moderns. The symphony 
presents the culminating expansiO'n of the sona¬ 
ta farm into a majestic expression of pure or¬ 
chestral music, unconnected with theatrical or 
church prtjgrams. 

Chjorg Friedrich Handel (16S5-17S9), aeon- 
temporary of Bach, mastered all the chief in¬ 
struments of his time—\'ioIini, harpsichord, 
oboe, and organ. In Italy Handel studied ora¬ 
torio and opera. After visiting his home in 
Germany, he settled in England, where he 
produced several operas, including XfTXfS. 
From this work the celebrated Largo best show's 
his dramatic power of expression. Handel, fob 
loiving most of the English and Italian drama¬ 
tists of the time, favored plots taken from the 
great Romantic epics. HLs Rinaido and Aimka 
came from iialian sources. His greatest signifi¬ 
cance lies In hLs ex|>erintents with the orchestra, 
into which he introduced horns and early forms 
of the clarinet. 

His great oratorios—particularly The Afw- 
siak, Said^ and modeled upon the 

Italian opera and Jack Bach‘s purely musical 
form. That Handel had the feeling for the in¬ 
evitable i>crfctdun of the s\Tnphonic style may 
lie seen in the hastily written scores for his 
oratorios and laitcerH grossi, or small s>Tnphonie 5 . 
Lacking time to write his works in full and 
having in his orchestra a iiumljer of skilled 
contrapuntal musicians, he merely indicated 
by a series of numl>crs IjcIoiv the bass clef w'hat 
chords should be filled in alwvc the melody. 
This figured bass consisted of a method of 
indicating chords by employing a number for 
each chord* Later compcKCrs, taking Handel-s 
figured bass, w^ere able to complete the instru¬ 
mentations as full symphonies. The Mesttiah as 
we have it today, w^as instrumental ized by 
Mozart. 

Franz Joseph Haydn (1732-lSOfJ), when a 
boy, left his Croatian home for Vienna to sing 
in the choir of St. Stephen's Cathedral. Study- 
rng the works of K. P. E. Bach, son of Johann 


Sebastian, Haydn brought the piano and violin 
sonatas to the form previously discussed, writ¬ 
ing several hundred concertos, rondos, and 
fantasies, besides Innumerable S)'m phonies, ora¬ 
torios, masses, and operas. To the orchestra he 
added kettledrums (tuned five notes apart) 
and several new woodwind and brass instru¬ 
ments, so that he had at his disposal not only 
a string section made up of first and second 
rialins, violas, cellos, and bass %do!s, but also 
a complete hand. 

Through more than a hundred S)'mphonies 
Haydn experimented with the sonata form, 
adding to the first movement a slow introduc- 
lion and finally placing between the second 
and third movemenUi a minuet. The Syinphemv 
in mq}Qi^ called the '^Symphony with the 
drum roll,” contains all the elements of com- 
pJeic form later used by Beethoven, without 
the later coinposcris Romantic fire. A study of 
one of Haydn’S simpler symphonies and a com- 
parrion with the original suite of dances from 
which the sonata started w'jll clarify the growth 
of symphonic form. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (175d^l791), 
the last composer to be studied in this period, 
mastered operatic and instrumental form, ex¬ 
celling his predecessors in all branches of music. 
Born in Salzburg of musical parents, Mozart 
3vas taken at the age of six on a concert tour 
to X^enna, Berlin, and Paris. Four of his 
sonatas were published when he was seven. 
At twelve he composed his first opera. Travel¬ 
ing to Italy when twenty-four, Mozart pro¬ 
duced tvvo operas in Milan. His proficiency^ at 
that time brought him an order of knighthood 
from the Pope. Returning from these triumphs 
abroad, the ^tiung man retired to Salzburg to 
play in the orchestra of the archbishop. Because 
of the unfavorable circumstances under which 
he had lived, Mozart died at the early age of 
thirty-five. His most significant works began 
in 1786 with the production in V'ienna of the 
A/erma^f oj Figaro^ followed in 1787 by Dam 
QoMttHi. Th«e tw'o, regularly performed to¬ 
day, may be considered the first of the mtxlern 
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operas. Cen fan tutti and Clemenza di Tito^ less 
well-known operas, intervened before The 
Magic Flute y the overtxirc to which is considered 
one of the finest. 

Beside many masses, cantatas, piano sonatas, 
string quartets, and other ensemble pieces, 
Mozart wrote fifty symphonies. In his greatest 
—called the “Jupiter Symphony,” which is in 
C major, and the one in G minor, we have two 
of the most noble art works the world has ever 
known. By Mozart’s time the symiphony, an 
expanded sonata, had come to consist of four 
parts. .'Xt times, three of these followed a strict 
sonata allegro form, the fourth, a theme with 
variations. However, in many of his experi¬ 
ments, although the first part is the old sonata 
allegro, the second movement, the Andante, 
becomes an involved song in sonata form. The 
third, a minuet, is a suite of dances, and the 
finale, of no set form, b at times like a simple 
.sonata; again, a rondo, like a ballade, a theme 
with variations, or a climax like the ensemble 
of an opera. 

Mozart’s Symphony in G minor shows an almost 
perfect balance achieved betw-een this formal 
structure and a spirit seeking expression through 
melody, with contrasting rhythmical and 
strongly harmonic passages. Mozart gives in 
his Allegro a feeling of foreboding, introduced 
through a primar>' theme played by violins in 
great agitation. Then follow’s an Andante, with 
a singing, tender quality. For an introductory 
analysis to this symphony the student is recom¬ 
mended to the clear explanation with written 
examples of twenty-tw’o themes in Symphonic 
Masterpieces.^ Three or four of Mozart’s operas 
and symphonies remain unsurpassed for unity 
and clarity of form. They stand in relation to 
the development of European music as do the 
works of Leonardo and Giorgione to painting. 

Conclusion. Music, most significant of the arts 
between 1550 and 1800, grew out of humble 
folk origins and the melodies of the Mass to 
the Passion oratorios, symphonies, and fully 
developed operatic form. Great oratorios, can¬ 


tatas, and symphonies proved the proper 
medium for expression of ethical-minded indi- 
viduab, particularly the northern proponents 
of the Reformation. The southern Renaissance 
humanbts, on the other hand, were chiefly 
responsible for the perfection of dramatic musi¬ 
cal form in the opera. 

To summarize: the comciousness of the value 
of chords underlying modern masic came from 
three directions—(1) medieval experiments in 
counterpoint, (2) experiments w-ith stringed 
instrumental accompaniment in opera and ora¬ 
torio, and (3) from the congp-egational singing 
of the northern peoples. During the 16th and 
17th centuries, nonliterary' contrapuntal instru¬ 
mental music from all these sources united in 
chordal, homophonic music with accompani¬ 
ment, giving rise to a number of dbtinct forms, 
particularly the suites, rondos, sonatas, canta¬ 
tas, and symphonies. There resulted an in¬ 
finitely richer music and one more capable of 
sustaining the attention of the Ibtener than any 
conceived in antiquity or the Middle Ages. 

Most of the great inventive artbts of Europe 
after the 16th century were cither musicians 
or those painters whose w'ork most closely ap¬ 
proximates music—men like Rembrandt or 
Vermeer. In the paintings of these men one 
may detect a subtle balance of form against 
color, light and shade against depth, which 
together cause one to feel something akin to 
the greatest musical contrast and tension com¬ 
bined harmoniously. From the indefinite, rich, 
communal experience felt by the religious 
Gothic man in the infinite colorful reaches of 
the cathedral, blended with the antiphonal 
choral voices and organ tones, the ethical Prot¬ 
estant individual drew the spirit that expresses 
itself in formal tonal painting and the orchestral 
symphony. Thus the oratorio, the cantata, and 
the symphony, created by men w'hosc charac¬ 
teristic qualities were caught in the portraits of 
Rembrandt, seem naturally to accompany our 
ideas of the aesthetic value of the cathedral. 


* OuN Dov^’Nia, Symphemie .Ktasiapittes, Dial Press (Lince^ MaeVeagh), Inc,, New York, 1935. 
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Painting 

In no other comparable culture period has 
a greater volume of painting been produced. 
'Fhe reasons for this flood are threefold. (1) The 
Roman Church used baroque painters in Italy, 
France, .‘\ustria, and Spain, to advertise essen¬ 
tial dogmas of the Counter Reformation. (2) 
The kings, heads of the newly founded nations, 
used entire schools or academies of painters to 
adorn their palaces and to advertise their vic¬ 
tories. (3) The bouTgfoisie in the great cities of 
the north, attempting to emulate the nobles 
and the earlier bourgeoisit of Italian cities, drew 
heavily upon local artists—the realist “Litdc 
Masters” of Holland, Flanders, England, and 
Germany. Money for this tremendous volume of 
artistic production came in great part from the 
gold mines of the newly discovered Americas. 

The desire to own a painting, common to all 
upper middle-class homes, as well as to the 
nobility of church and state, is taken by some 
hbtorians as a wider extension of the Renais¬ 
sance spirit moving northward, through the 
16th and 17th centuries. Instead of follo%%'ing 
schools in detail, this study selects a few of the 
advances in composition and color made by 
significant artists in this movement. These ad¬ 
vances gave to baroque art its flash and expres¬ 
sion; to Neo-Classicist art, its refinement; and 
to the bourgeois realistic art of the north, its 
color and pictorial unity. In the works of all 
the men usually listed under these diflerent 
categories one observes the truly dramatic spirit, 
sometimes verging on the theatrical, and the 
musical overtones of color that add richness 
in all three branches. 

The Last Supper by Tintoretto and the Composi¬ 
tion of Volumes in Depth. Two followers of Titian 
in V'enice, Paolo Veronese and II Tintoretto, 
developed monumental mural painting to 
a point that made the city of the lagoons the 
16th-ccntur>' artistic center of Italy. In the days 
of her decline, the artists of V'enice turned the 
treasures accumulated through commerce with 
the Orient during the Middle Ages into magnif¬ 


icent mural canvases for the palaces of her bour¬ 
geois arbtocracy and for her public buildings. 

Titian’s Madonna Pesaro (Fig. 479, Chap. 
XV) furnished a scheme of composition eagerly 
developed by his followers. They combined it 
with the perspective vistas of Mantegna and 
the resources of Florentine chiaroscuro, to 
create an illusion of motion into space symbol¬ 
izing the expansiveness of Venetian character. 
It seems as though this sailor folk, thwarted in 
their desire to travel by the ascendancy of Spain 
and Portugal as maritime powers, turned to 
their artists, asking from them creations that 
w'ould be nostalgic reminders of the old day's 
of their city’s glory. 

Tintoretto (1518—1594) was well equipped 
by his restless character for creating countless 
new' forms of composition suggestive of motion. 
His style was later called baroque, from barocco^ 
a Spanish name for an irregular pearl, whose 
opalescent hues and contour often suggested 
elements of growth bursting into flame-like 
cur\'es. Tintoretto painted with great, long- 
handled brushes and thinly mixed pigments in 
oil with quick-dry'ing varnish. He produced, 
in great, swinging strokes at arm’s length, su¬ 
perb enlarged sketches, which had the character 
of the tiny battle sketches of Leonardo (Fig. 
462f, Chap. .XV) and the masterful drawing 
of the human form by Michelangelo (Fig. 469, 
Chap. XV^). In Tintoretto’s pictures, rich reds 
and blues f^t w'ith golden hues through the 
high lights and dark shadows. Unfortunately, 
in most cases Tintoretto’s use of varnish and 
of ocherous earths combined with crimson lake 
resulted in a darkening of the tones, so that 
today only the draw'ing, the high lights, and 
the deep shadow's remain. Tintoretto lived with 
thb motto on the w'alb of hb studio: “Paint 
with the colors of Titian and the drawing of 
Michelangelo” (Fig. 502). 

Perhaps the strongest example of Tintoretto’s 
introduction to the baroque style can be studied 
in hb Last Supper, painted for the Venetian 
church of San Giorgio Maggiore. In thb pic¬ 
ture, the animated folds of the garments, picked 
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out by intense high Hghts^ send the gay.e up 
and dos%‘ji a table whose forced perspectl\'c 
carries the attention deep imo a vast, cavern¬ 
ous roqnu The main lines of the compusitlon 


seclioii of the picture, the angels' wings tend 
to direct the eye around toward the Christ. 
After this much attention has been captured. 
One sees that the small head of the Master, sur- 



Fig. S02.—Las-t Sttpper, by JacopG Robuiti, called II Tintoeetio, Church of St, Gtorgi& Maf^orc, Venice, c. 
15 ^ 5-1 567, Oil on canvav farcffTOUnd llgures slightly laigcp than life size. {Courtfiy 


do not at first revolve around the head of the 
Christ as one might naturally expeet in a 
Christian religious picture. Instead, the first 
object to catch the eye is a hanging lamp 
around which floats a halo of ethereal angels. 
Caught by this bright spot in the upjier left 
comer of the picture, the eye moves downward 
along the high lights on the robe of the servant 
at the lower left. Thence it swings along the 
leg of the disciple cither traveling up the table 
toward the form of the Christ, distingul'shed by 
a halo larger than those of the diseiplcft, or, 
more naturally following further right at the 
bottom of the picture, through the still-life 
group of the cat and the basket. From this 
point the postures of the servants send (he gaze 
upward and toward the left. In the upper right 


rounded by ihe greater aureole, is Just about 
at the exact center of the upper part of the 
picture. In other words, the geometric compo¬ 
sition scheme of the pedimentat sculpture, with 
its central deity which persisted for all religious 
pictures throughout the Middle Ages, has now 
been almost lost in the dramatic flow of human 
forces. This picture inaugurates the style which 
the Rontan Church, kd by the militant ^.fosuii 
order, was to use in the Counter Reformation 
against the heresy of the Protestant northern 
people, as the medieval religion of contempla¬ 
tion gave ivay to a religion of action. 

The composition, at first glance, parallclls 
closely that in the Greco-Roman panel of 
Hercules and Telephos from Herculaneum 
(Fig. 248, CJiap, X). h differs from the earlier 
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example in its use of chiaroscuro. The former 
picture coiiipoacd of human forms in the 
light; ihc laiitrj of human forms almost lost 
in shadow. The Greek example was Apollonian; 
this, characterizing the dramatic struggle be¬ 
tween light and darkness, almost Dionysiac. 
Here the Last Supper, the sacred rite fjortra^icd, 
partakes of a Dionj-slac ceremony; and within 
thb cavern, one feels the presence of the spirits 
in ghostly angelic forms. This tremendous re¬ 
lease of encrg>', generated by the impact of a 
reforming spirit u|x>n the Christian Church, 
here not wholly controlled, was to run hy stages 
through the works of EJ Greco and Ciaravaggio, 
until it reached the controlled compositions of 
the greatest baroque master, Peter Paul Rubens* 
After that, the style, fully developed, could 
be used to cover the walls and ceilings of the 
l7th-ccntury^ Jesuit churches, whence it was 
taken to decorate the opera houses of the 19th 
eeniu.ry and die motion-picture palaces of the 
20th* 

El Grecoy Paht^ af (he Eestulk. El Greco (the 
Greek) — Domenico Theotocopuli—early left 
his home on the Island of Crete* flc studied 
in Venice under Titian, learned the secrets of 
light and shade in Rome, and ewntnally set¬ 
tled id Spain, where he found a haughty race 
in whose veins ran the blood of Oriental Moors 
and Latins* The Sf>aniards, who, until the 20th 
century', were to cling to niedieval concepts in 
religion, enjoy'cd the ecstatic, mystical moments 
in the lives of their saints even more than they 
did the stories of the Bible. 

When El Greco reached Toledo, about 1579, 
he had evolved a style that was unique and so 
Universal in its power of expression that it looks 
“modern*^ in the 20th century'. In a way, it 
may be called the first essay in an internationai 
style. Compounded of color schemes and figure 
proportions taken from Byzantine mosaics in 
the churches of Greece, the brush techniques 
of the Venedan masters, and a chiaroscuro 
studied with Correggio at Parma, El Greco's 
style has the power to stimulate the imagina¬ 
tion of the 20ih~ccnlury' connoisseur as no other 


baroque w'orks have done. His elongated saints 
and angels partake of the elusive quality of 
those angular Boating draperies of which they 
seem a part. His vital brush strokes create a 



Fin. 303.— 'Si. Francia In Ecstasy, by El Gpcco, C* 3 SS5. 
Oil on canvas, ^2^4 by 32 inebrs (Dclnait Institute nf 
Art)* {Caurlesy ^ Ditutii Itulkule ^ Ati,} 


fugal counterpoint of geometric forms in dull 
gold, green, black, blue, and crimsion, w'hich 
seem to apjwar and disappear from a spirit 
w'orld in almost supernatural fashion. El 
Greco's pictures, in most cases, lie on the bor¬ 
der Line iKtv^een a life of substantiality and the 
realm of the dream (Fig* 503) 

The picture, St* Francb in Ecstasy, demon- 
siraics completely the qualities for which El 
Greco's work is knowm. Hie entire purpose of 
this canvas, it would seem, is to express the 
feelings of St. Francis at the moment w'hen he 
received the stigmata. The saint, in his monk's 
robe, seems part of a pattern of swirling, flame- 
like clouds torn hy the w'inds of the spirit* His 
body lacks corporeality, and the folds of his 
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garment all flow naturally toward the face. 
This is so completely modeled that its upcast 
eye, indicative of a trancelike condition, points 
up the entire picture. The pose of the hands, 



Fio. 504.—^The Entombment, by Michelangelo Cara¬ 
vaggio, c. 1596. Oil on canvas, figures above life size 
(Museum of the V'atican). (jCotaUiy Ltsch-Canegie.) 


indicated with a minimum of strokes, also sug¬ 
gests the inner willingness of the saint to re¬ 
ceive his mental martyrdom. The hands do 
not impress at first, however, because the two 
light areas seem to be only natural, playful 
elements of the composition. The skull, set off 
by its dark background, in contrast, forces it¬ 
self upon our attention, for, like the face, it has 
been completely modeled. The right angle 
formed by the belt of the saint and the depend¬ 
ing cord lends geometric stability to the picture. 
Thb motif is repeated in the lines of cloud 


framing the nose and lower part of the face of 
the saint. Once again it is repeated in the upper 
left |>art of the pictine. The rcp>etition of an 
angle from lower right, moving up and around 
toward the left, helps to carr>' the attention up 
the folds of the drapery and out, so that one 
follows the gaze of the saint toward the heaven 
from which he has received hb inspiration. 
Almost all baroque painting of a religious na¬ 
ture employs thb technique of actively forcing 
the attention toward heaven. 

The picture of St. Francis lacks physical 
depth but suggests a movement from flat areas 
to solid objects. Here b a masterful bringing 
together of medieval decorative mural quali¬ 
ties, Celto-Germanic interw-eavc, and Italian 
sculptural forms. Such a union of aesthetic for¬ 
mal values, symbolizing as it did those elements 
in the church which sought greater unity 
through the Counter Reformation, appealed 
particularly to the religious Spaniard. El 
Greco’s technique was so simple and hb paint¬ 
ing so direct that we need not wonder at the 
great mass of works he left behind. Not all of 
these show' the remarkable unity of design dem¬ 
onstrated in the St. Francb. 

Eclecticism and Naturalism in the Schools oj Rome. 
The late 16th and early 17th century found 
many local Italian schoob outside the progres- 
•sive baroque movement of Venice. Most Italian 
artbts tried, as had Palestrina in music, to 
unite the discoveries of the Renaissance with 
dramatic (]k>thic comf>osition schemes telling 
religious stories acceptable to the orthodox 
church. As they copied the efforts of Raphael, 
Michelangelo, or Leonardo, they came to be 
known as the “mannerist” painters. One artist 
family, the Carracci in Bologna, founded an 
academy on a definite eclectic program com¬ 
bining all the formal values sought by the man¬ 
nerists. Ludovico Carracci (1555-1619) found 
in the art of antiquity perfection of drawing, in 
Raphael, finely balanced composition; in 
Titian, color; and in Michelangelo, an impres- 
rive grandeur. From Correggio, a Lombard 
master painting in the Lconardesque tradition, 
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he appropriated sjumato^ which lent an air of 
charm uniting all parts of the picture under a 
veil of color, 

Annibale Carracci (1560-1609) carried the 


ing. The Entombment (Fig. 504), earned for 
him such titles as “anti-C'hrist of painting” 
and the “painter of dirty feel.” Probably no 
other work of the lime showed a finer com- 



Fic. 505.—Aurora, by Guido Rcni, ceiling fresco. Casino Rospigliosi, Ron^e, 1615. {CcurUsy oj L^uh^Canugte.) 


teaching of his uncle Ludovico to Rome, where 
he decorated the walls of the Farnese Palace 
with a series of frescoes of mythological subjects 
patterned after Michelangelo’s Sistine designs. 
Annibale also painted pictures of the lower 
Roman classes. He avoided ecclesiastical criti¬ 
cism by confining hb attempts at realism to the 
genre and idealizing his religious and mytho¬ 
logical characters. Carracci dc\'ised noble vistas 
drawn with magnificent undulating lines and 
large masses of foliage clearly limited so that 
they had an almost sculpturesque quality, with 
vibrant color schemes suggestive of Titian and 
Giorgione. Carracci’s formal type of landscape 
contrasts with the hazier, intricate picturesque 
landscapKTS of the northern people. 

A contemporary of the Carracci—Caravag¬ 
gio, a ntan who had risen from the trade of 
bricklayer to that of monumental fresco painter 
in Venice—brought a strongly realistic type of 
painting to Rome. He became the head of the 
school of the tenebrosi^ painters of shadows. Cara¬ 
vaggio not only painted genre subjects, such as 
lute players and gamblers, g\'psie8 and sol¬ 
diers, but brought realism into his depiction 
of Biblical characters. His most powerful paint- 


position of chiaroscuro and sculptural masses 
in space. Because they left the idealized, ac¬ 
ceptable church painting of the mannerists and 
grandiose baroque conception and adopted a 
realism closer to the hearts of the people, Cara¬ 
vaggio and hb follower Salvator Rosa chose to 
live as outcasts or Bohemian artists. 

Baroque Ceiling Decoration and the Aurora of 
Reni. A final development of the Roman schools 
came in the work of Guido Rcni, an eclectic, 
who, starting as a realbt in the tradition of 
Caravaggio, changed to the more acceptable 
academicbm of the C.arracci. In hb well-known 
conception of Aurora (Fig. 505), painted for 
the ceiling of the Rospigliosi Palace, Rcni left 
behind the full fruits of the eclectic program. 
Hb work b typical of the baroque ceiling deco¬ 
ration, which showed a floating vbta breaking 
through into the clouds above the heads of the 
beholders. Here the charm of Correggio unites 
with Caravaggio’s strength of composition, 
causing an equilibrium or balance acceptable 
to the classiebt. The floating figures of Eros and 
Aurora suggest the clement of transcendence. 
Beyond the clouds one secs an opening vbta o( 
landscape in the best lulian manner. From 
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such paintings the later Prench academicians 
drn^' their inspiration. So, in the schonl of 
Rome one discovers baroque expressionism^ 
realLsm, and the beginnings of an eclectic aca¬ 
demic progTam. 

The Art qJ Peter Pattt Rubens. Peter Paul Rti- 
licns, a cotirtter, a happy family man, and the 
head of a large atelier, turned out gigantic 
decorative mural canvases for an appreciative 
clientele of nobles and churchmen who valued 
the effectiveness of his work as propaganda for 
the aristocratic idea and the Counter Refornoa- 
lion. Ruix'ns completely expressed the baroque 
mood in painting at its height. Since he had no 
doubts and no mission, he ivas never thwarted; 
consequently, his art shouii a tmiiy of formal 
qualities. It remains on a plane a little lower 
than the greatest- The lack of intense struggle 
that inspirited Rembrandt^ Leonardo, and 
Michelangelo kept Rubens from producing 
works of univcr^I significance. If art could ]:>e 
said to exist for art^s sake alone, or for the sake 
of propaganda, or e\'cn for a wholehearted joy 
in the virtuosity of the artists and a gratifsing 
sense of accomplishment, the art of Rubens 
certainly might be considered with the highest. 
Presented here for contrast arc two of his great¬ 
est compositions’“the Descent from the Cross 
and the Birth of Mane de M^dicLs. Both, alle¬ 
gories for the elevation of the church and the 
state, show all the common baroque character¬ 
istics and two aspects of Rulx:^ns^5 work. 

To understand the art of Rubens one must 
seek in his education those elements which built 
his character and style. HLs father, a bo-urgeoLs 
gentleman who had incurred the enmity' of 
VVilliam of Orange, fled the Netherlands for 
Germany, where the young artist was Ixjm. 
After the death of the father, the family re¬ 
turned to Antw'crp, ivherc they embraced the 
Catholic faith. There the youth w'as appren¬ 
ticed to Tobias Verhaegt, a Flemish landscape 
painter. 

In his tw'Cniy-third year, Rubens made the 
usual journeyman’s visit to Italy, where hia 
talents brought him to the attention of the 


Duke of Mantua, at whose court gr^at ad¬ 
vances in the o|icra had been made. There the 
young man not only made realistic drawings of 
horses, hounds, and actors, but also studied 
music, alchemy, and astronomy. Above all, 
Rubens copied the compositions of the great 
Italian masters, pouring into his copies his own 
exuberant spirits. After eight years he returned 
to Flanders, his sketch books filled withborro^ved 
motifs for his own later designs. The tremen¬ 
dous ’idgor of the man protected him from 
mannerism and his w'orks show' very little of 
the love for the antique. With bold, dramatic 
strokes he wove realistic studies into a composi¬ 
tion scheme based on the Venetian baroque* 
using the program of the Clarracci for modeling 
and chiaroscuro, lie combined these with gold, 
shimmering nude forms in landscapes traceable 
to his earliest Flemish teachers. The secret of 
Rulvens’s power lies in that lusty acceptance 
of life shovMi in The Farmcr^s Picnic in the 
Louvre* in 'The Drunken Silenus of the Munich 
galleries, and his scEf-j>ortraits whh his first wife 
Isabella Brant, or his second, Hel&ne Fourment* 
These arc realistic, sensuous, full of the joy of 
life. This exuberance carried over into his re¬ 
ligious and historical compositions (Fig. 50(i). 

The Descent Jrom the Cross ^ j' Rubens* Turning 
first to the rciIgiDu.s aspect of Rubens’'s life, one 
may study The Descent from the Cross, painted 
in 1614 as the central panel of an altar triptych 
given by the armorers' guild to the cathedral 
in Antw'crp. This picture* his deepest, stand-s 
closer to the realism of C.aravaggio than docs 
any other work of Rtdiens. Show'ing a mastery 
of composition rarely equaled for its monu¬ 
mental quality in other baroque paintings, The 
Descent gains it,s chief strength from the per¬ 
pendicular and hori;i^ontal lines of the cross, 
around w'hich arc groupted the friends of Christ. 
The central clement of action is the long, curv¬ 
ing diagonal of the white cloth into which the 
two disciples above arc lowering the body of 
their Saviour. The dead weight of the body, 
emphasized by the leaning figure of the lower 
right-hand disciple, suggests death not by rea- 
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Fw. 506.—Descent from the Crass, b>' Peter Paul Rubens, cathedral In Antwerp, 1611-1614. Oil on canvas, height 

about 14 feet, width about 10 feet. {CowUry of Ltsch.) 
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son of any emaciation or grotesque quality, but 
simply in the broken lines of the limbs. Con¬ 
trast with this the three women and the five 
men, ovcrflo\>ing with energy. The figures in 



Fio. 507.—Birth of Nfaric dc M6dicu, by Peter Paul 
Rubens, 1621-1625. Oil on canvas, height about 13 
feet, width about 9 feet 8 inches (Louvre Museum). 
{CourU^ of l^tsch.) 

the foreground are most realbtic, connecting 
the curved line of the Saviour’s body with the 
earth. The upper left figure on the cross arm 
has a flying drapery and outstretched limb 
through which the central curved line flies off 
into the heavens. Thu.s, orn in the scene of 
death, made so realistic in terms of bodies, the 
linear composition suggests life. The most dra¬ 
matic element of the picture b the heaven-sent 
light pouring down from the upper right side, 
revealing figures that emerge from the back¬ 
ground of sinbter clouds. 

The Birth of Marie de Medicis. Shortly after 
finbhing The Descent from the Cross, Rubens 
was asked to paint a series of monumental 
canvases showing the miracles of St. Ignatius 


Loyola and St. Francb Xavier, for the Jesuit 
church in Antwerp. Two of these may be seen 
in the museum at Vienna today. Following thb 
commission came another, shov^ing the life of 
Marie de M6dicb. These twenty-one canvases, 
originally for the royal Luxembourg Palace in 
Parb, may now be studied in the Lou\tc. In 
thb series, one showing the birth of the queen 
indicates the less religious side of the painter’s 
life. Here as in the former picture, a great curv¬ 
ing line of figures runs from the infant in the 
foreground up through the figure of Fame with 
a torch and out past Flora into the heavens. 
The old river-god with the lion in the fore¬ 
ground suggests that thb b the Arno and that 
the infant was born in Florence. The rusticated 
masonry of a liaroquc palace at the left adds 
an clement of stability to a scene which would 
otherwise lose all touch with reality. Here the 
same dramatic light descending from heaven 
reveab almost dancing forms that create a sug¬ 
gestion of joy, contrasting with the more somber 
mood in The Descent from the Cross. In the 
latter picture, the colors were dark and rich, 
like those in stained glass windovs’s; in the 
M^icb canvas they arc lighter and gay, with 
a predominance of pink, gold, and light blue. 
So thb baroque master used color as an clement 
for emotional expression instead of simply a 
tinting of figures. Into hb shadows Ruliens 
paints reflex greens and purples, such as no 
other master but Leonardo had conceived be¬ 
fore him (Fig. 507). 

The persjjcctive of the picture seen from 
below suggests that all the happenings in the 
life of Mane de M6dicb took place in a realm 
above that inhabited by ordinary mortab. In 
Rubens s other murab and in most wall paint¬ 
ing of Jesuit churches, one finds thb conven¬ 
tion. It suggests that the spectator b present at 
some miraculous opening of the heavens, from 
which a supreme race of beings has come down 
to guide the destinies of lesser mortab. Many 
baroque f>ainters allowed the figures simply to 
float above the earth. Rubens retained a sense 
of reality which led him to connect the pure 
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fantasy with some intimate details in the fore¬ 
ground, an evidence of greater dramatic art. 

Dutch Realism in Franz Hals. The homely wit 
and realism o( the Gothic, Flemish, and Dutch 
painters, found in the works of Breughel and 
even Rubens, reaches its fullest dc\'clopment 
in the p>aintings of Franz Hab, Rembrandt, 
and V'ermeer. These three, the greatest north¬ 
ern realbts, stand almost opposed to the aca¬ 
demic mannenst painters of 17th-ccntur>' Italy. 
Starting with the genre paintings of the Breu- 
ghels, one may trace thb strain of realbm in 
the works of Michel van Mierevelt, van Raves- 
tcyn, de Keyser, and a number of other later 
men called the “Litdc Dutch Masters” (Fig. 
508). A Low-Country background of farm and 
bourgeob city life, with emphasb on the humor¬ 
ous and pleasurable aspects of living, charac¬ 
terizes all thb work. From such backgrounds 
the great Low-Countr>' masters—Rubens, Hals, 
Rembrandt and \>rmcer—always carried 
something of the flavor of the soil. 

Hundreds of guild-hall pictures portray the 
Dutch—that hardy race of merchants and sail¬ 
ors who had founded the thriving colony of 
New Amsterdam and who enjoyed a lusty com¬ 
panionship—discussing their exploits in polit¬ 
ical meetings and communal banquets. In the 
council house of Haarlem, Franz Hab left eight 
portrait groupis of guild officers. A study of these 
groups discloses hb development from an early, 
gay, almost baroque manner to a subdued, 
masterful, realistic style. Beginning with nearly 
pure Gothic realbm and a poorly knit composi¬ 
tion scheme barely suggestive of activity, be¬ 
cause of some inevitable law of artbtic growth, 
Hab gradually reached such a condition of 
poise and equilibrium in hb work that it has 
universal quality. 

^Vith that growth came a clearness and surc- 
ncss of technique exemplified in hb portrait of 
Hille Bobbe, a half-mad w'ench. Thb canvas 
sets forth a hearty acceptance of life in its most 
energetic, unbeautiful moments. The picture 
seems to exbt simply for the joy the artbt must 
have had in executing in a few snappy brush 


strokes a pattern that introduces us to a human 
soul on a simple, animal level. With penetrat¬ 
ing insight Hab cut through the upper crust of 
culture to And the primeval strength of the 



Fic. 508.—Hilk Bobbe, by Franz Hab, 1635-1640. 
Oil on canvas, height about 2 feet 5 inches, width about 
2 (cet (Kaiser Friedcrich Museum, Berlin). {CourUsy of 
Ltseh.) 

recently civilized Gothic man. In the dbposi- 
tion of hb brush strokes there b a crackling 
quality that makes it almost possible to hear the 
raucous laughter of thb girl who consorts with 
a night owl. Here body docs not exbt; only a 
dynamic design of colorful strokes, like those 
patterns of contrast created by the Burgundian 
Romanesque sculptors (Fig. 335). More keen, 
however, than Hals's use of line b hb sp>atial 
pattern. Notice that the ellipses on the stein at 
the left of the picture have been arranged so 
that the lower ellipse—which should, accord¬ 
ing to the law's of naturalbtic perspective, be 
more round than the upper—has been reversed 
and flattened so that the color area of the stein 
will more completely fit the frame. Here neither 
subject matter nor pattern carries any associa- 
tional values of beauty or sublimity, but pre- 
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scnts a bold display of crude cncrjf>’. Many 
would consider thb pure virtuosity expressive 
of inner \dtality the acme of art. 

The Superior Realism oj Rembrarult van Rijn, 
Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn, “prince of the 
shadows,” as a contemporary critic called him, 
found the means for uniting the Beautiful and 
the Sublime through a realistic approach to art. 
In subdued baroque composition schemes and 
Gothic color patterns under the revealing tech¬ 
nique of chiaroscuro, he portrays with subtle 
psychological insight the essentially moral basis 
of human character. In the pictures of Rem¬ 
brandt one finds affirmed with finality the an¬ 
cient dictum of Leonardo and the Italian 
pioneers of the 15th centur>', that “all character 
is revealed at the point of union between light 
and shade.” A brief biography discloses some of 
the elements of Rembrandtb education that 
gave him power to see character in others. 

Born in Leyden in 1606, of fairly w’ell-to-do 
p>arents, the youth studied I^tin, exploring 
those humanist authors of antiquity whose 
spirit, uniting with the Christian ethic of the 
New Testament, guided hLs art throughout his 
life. At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
to Jacob von Swanenburch, a mediocre painter 
with whom he worked but a few years. Next he 
helped Peter I.astman, an eclectic who knew 
the recipes of the school of the C’.arracci. 'Fhe 
decisive influence at the end of his educational 
period was a man by the name of Jacob Pynas, 
with w'hom he ne\'er studied. P\’nas had created 
pictures of the life of Christ in the realbtic 
manner of Caravaggio. Under the influence of 
these three masters Rembrandt’s first paintings, 
executed in 1627, were clearly drawn with 
well-defined borders and realistic color like 
that of the Italians. 

In 1631 the artist moved to Amsterdam and 
achiev’ed success because of his ability to paint 
the realistic, almost photographic portraits de¬ 
sired by guild members. But from the start, his 
personal desires for more than naturalistic por¬ 
trayal began to intrude in his work. His type 
of realism demanded that his group paintings 


be connected within themselves by some subtle 
psychological bond between the sitters. Like 
Leonardo, he felt that he should paint not the 
superficial appearance of a man but the condi¬ 
tion of his soul. Merc external academic rules 
for arranging planes and areas of dark and 
light or masses of bodies could not suffice. What 
Rembrandt sought was the same inner com¬ 
position already discovered in the Virgin of the 
Rocks and The I^st Supjier by I^eonardo, or 
in the paintings of Giorgione. Since Rembrandt 
never toured Italy but spent his time exploring 
his own mind in relationship to the |>eoplc close 
to him, he was forced to reach his goal — as 
perhaps every great genius must — at home, 
without the benefit of these other masters. 

Rembrandt's Study oJ .Moral Character in Portrai¬ 
ture. By 1632, the succe,s.sful painter had recog¬ 
nized the peculiar quality of his own genius in 
his group of the students in the Anatomical 
Clinic of Dr. Tulp. Subtly this composition 
combines the Gothic type of design, which 
earned the eye to travel around the picture 
area, with the Cla.ssical type, in which the in¬ 
terest was centered. Almost thirty years later, 
in 1661, Rembrandt brought the type of com¬ 
position to its final degree of perfection in his 
group portrait of the Staalmeesters^ or Syndics 
of the CUoth Guild (Fig. 509), by the addition 
of warm colors infming the whole with the 
glow’ of life. 

The Syndics of the Cloth Guild, perhaps the 
most successful group portrait ever painted, 
shows five guild masters accompanied by a 
servant, gathered to guarantee and seal the 
cloth manufactured locally. .Mthough each sit¬ 
ter shows distinctive personality, each is neccs- 
sar>' to the completely communal spirit of the 
group. 

Rembrandt achieved this unity within diver¬ 
sity by capturing a moment in w hich one sy'ndic 
has jiwt finished speaking, while another, half 
rising from his chair, turns as though to address 
the observ'ers. The two men farthest left and 
the pair at the right look directly at the be¬ 
holder, creatine a direct absolute balance of 
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interest lines centering in the point at which of the group. Finally, as in the picture of Dr. 
one stands to look at the picture. The servant, Tulp, the visual center of the composition—not 
standing behind, looks in the same direction as obvious at first glance in the black-and>whitc 
the central syndic, who has just finished ex- reproduction—is the bright-red area caused 



Fio. 509.—The Cloth Syndics, by Rembrandt van Rijn, 1661-1662. Oil on canvas, height 6 feet 2 inches (Rijks 

Museum, Amsterdam). {CourU^ o/ Lesch^antegu.) 


pounding a point of law or describing a trans¬ 
action, and seems to be gazing slightly to the 
left of the beholder as though addressing a 
second person, also outside the frame. With 
such magnificent invention Rembrandt sug¬ 
gests “we” instead of “I” to the obser\'er. No 
more subdc tribute has ever been paid by an 
artist to the democratic ideal. 

The dignity and importance of the s>TKlics 
is assured by placing them slightly above the 
eye level. The perspcctiv’c lines of the table 
lead back tow'ard the left of the picture and the 
lines of the chair lead toward the rear right so 
that one must assume that tw'o intersecting re¬ 
treating planes cross each other, linking the 
men and dividing our interest among members 


by sunlight striking the Oriental tablecloth. 
Slightly above the red spot, the hand of the 
man w'ho has spoken seems to hold our atten¬ 
tion to the Book, s>Tnbol of all the new Protes¬ 
tant dlsjxrnsation. In true baroque fashion, the 
element of pleasure is suggested by the soft 
golden light falling over the scene from the 
windows at the left. Thb relieves the sobriety 
of the black-clothed individuals and the severe 
paneling of the room. 

For the first ten years in Amsterdam, Rem¬ 
brandt had a career as a successful portraitist, 
meanwhile illustrating many scenes from the 
Bible, for his owti pleasure. He also began to 
experiment with landscapes and, after 1628, 
with the art of etching. 
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In 1642 there came a decisive turn in hb 
fortunes. He was then engaged on hb portrait 
group known as The Night Watch, which might 
also he named The Sortie of Captain Banning 
Cock s Sharpshooters. Thb is in some respects 
Rembrandt s greatest picture, because it unites 
all he had learned in hb Biblical compositions 
and portraiture up to that time. The picture 
shovs-s the members of the guild of riflemen 
at the precise moment when they were emerg¬ 
ing from their lodge hall into full daylight for 
a practice shoot, or perhaps to man the walls 
against some enemy. Although seventeen mem¬ 
bers of the company are easily recognbable 
without destroying the effect of the whole, two 
might have felt slighted. At any rate, Rem¬ 
brandt was thinking of pushing hb artistic 
discoveries to their greatest limits in a composi¬ 
tion completely unified. Unfortunately, hb en¬ 
thusiasm carried him so far that some of the 
commissioners protested it was no longer a 
portrait. Hb misfortunes began when the gun¬ 
ners each of whom wanted his face to appear 
as prominently as the others, refused to take 
the composition on which he had spent much 
time and money. After 1642, Rembrandt lost 
all desire to meet the outside world in a com¬ 
petitive way. During the next years he created 
hb most remarkable pictures of the life of Christ, 
among which b The Supper at Emmaus (Fig! 
510), painted in 1648. Thb provides an excel¬ 
lent example of Rembrandt’s realism blending 
with baroque color and chiaroscuro in a strong 
geometric composition. 

Rembrandt's Use of Color and The Supper at 
Emmaus. Scholars difTcrentiatc between four 
ph^ of Rembrandt’s use of color. In the first 
period, before 1636, the artbt used naturalbtic 
local colors like those of the Italians in the 
school of the Carracci. Between 1636 and 1656, 
he subdued the brilliant local colors of objects 
by throwing ov er them a haze of gray or brown 
tones and developing the shadows of hb pic¬ 
tures. In the third period, after 1656, he reached 
the greatest dramatic heights, pointing up great 
areas of brown or gray with some brilliant tone 


and Man 

caught in a ray of sunlight. In the final period, 
broken and scintillating color like that in the 
works of the 19th-century French Impression- 
bts dominated hb light and shade in such a 
way that it seems as though the master must 
have lost himself in a mystical adoration of 
light. It b highly probable that Rembrandt un¬ 
consciously accepted the medieval point of 
view of Eckhardt, w hich comidered the highest 
beauty one of color as it emerged under the 
revealing rays of the Divine Light. 

In resf>ect to color, the mature Rembrandt 
W’as no naturalbt. He dbtilled from the colors 
of nature their essence and chose the warm 
golden tones to suggest the good life. He does 
not move far from brown earth pigments, which 
form hb backgrounds even in the sky, where a 
cool gray takes the place of the usual blue. In 
thb gray-brown atmosphere brilliant flashes of 
red, yellow, purple, or green emerge to thrill 
the senses. The essential color scheme b that 
of the cathedral interior, with its stained-glass 
windows. The depth of the shadows arises in 
great part from the contrast afforded in the 
flashes of brilliant hues. 

The picture of Christ dining with the two 
disciples—The Supper at Emmaus—reveals 
the great painter at hb best. Here b no scene 
of ecclesiastical magnificence but the simple 
story of one of the greatest miracles—the sur¬ 
vival of the spirit beyond the grave. The Christ 
appears both human and divine, certainly no 
ghostly apparition. Seated at a table set four¬ 
square in the lower comer of a huge room 
whose heavy stone walb and arch suggest antiq¬ 
uity, the returned Master breaks the bread 
with which He will give Hb two companions 
eternal life. The moment appears to be the one 
m which these two recognize their friend, who 
has reti^ned from the realm of the shadows. 
One raises hb hands in adoration, the other 
draws back almost as though in fear, and only 
the servant seems oblivious to the miracle tak- 
ing place. With such profound psychological 
insight did Rembrandt bring the stor>' to life. 
The restfulness and majesty of the scene arbe 



Fw. 510._Supper at Enunaua, by Rembrandt Harmcru* van Rijn, 1648. Oil on canvas, 

26)^ by 25 inches {iMtat Mustum). {Ctmiesj cj Ldxh.) 
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not only from the pleasurable effect of the 
warm golden tones flooding the canvas, but 
also from a few brilliant spots of red and purple 
on the sleeves of the disciple. In particular, it 


human Christ radiates a light of His own, with 
a brilliance equaling that of the Divine. 

From its very simplicity and quietness, the 
picture gains power. In its presence one feels 



Fio 511 —The Thr« Trees, by Rembrandt van Rijn, 1643. Etching, 8»i by 11 inches. The artist has here trai^ 
pored Ws rich chiaroreuro to a plate which, tramcending most of his other etching conu^ not only his esrential 
cllractcr but furnishes an epitome of Dutch Undsrape painting. (CourU^ cj Usch-Canugu.) 


arises from the subordination of a dramatic 
baroque composition scheme to the central, 
quieting influence of the Divine. Both disciples 
sit in chairs placed on a diagonal to the square 
of the floor and the table. L nlikc the figures 
in the groups of the Cloth Syndics and the 
Anatomical Clinic of Dr. Xulp, none of these 
characters has the slightest interest outside the 
picture, so that the action b entirely contained 
within that hallow'cd spot where three friends 
have come together for a moment. Into this 
infinite room a shaft of light from the upp)er left 
signifies the Heavenly Source and still the very 


the humane reality of the Divinity and is as¬ 
sured that Christ did visit His disciples in just 
this way, in the days following the Resurrec¬ 
tion. After all the formal values of this compo¬ 
sition have been examined, there still remains 
the inexplicable poignant sincerity which could 
have arisen only from the need of the artist for 
such an affirmation of faith. 

Landscaprs oj Rembrandt and the Idea of the Sub~ 
lime. In the final period of his life, like Franz 
Hals, Rembrandt used quick strokes of the brush 
full of pigment, laid upon the canvas like tes¬ 
serae of a mosaic, so that the colors seem to 
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scintillate. Then the outlines of his figures fade 
and forms arc lost in an aureole of color like 
that around the Christ in Tl'ic Supper at Era- 
maus. After his forty'-seventh year, Rembrandt’'s 


rays of the sun and casting their shadows out 
over the foreground. IjCSS obvious arc t%vo men 
who appear beside the stream wWdt separates 
us from the trees and background, or the many 



Kic. &12.—StKphcrds of Arcadi^i, by Nicolas Fbumn, I636“lfi33. C^l on canva»^ heif^ht 2 ldcIics (Loi^tc 

^ luseucn). {Ccarle^ e/ L^rcfHCantff;K.} 


etching and landscape painting, which had 
slowly been growing in power, reached their 
fullest development. Through a long life of 
laborious craftsmanship closely parallrling that 
of Bach, and through constant introspection 
and analysis of his own w'ork, Rembrandt finally 
discovered the essential strength of his sugges¬ 
tive drawn line and his dramatic light and 
shade. These can l>e seen in his etchings Christ 
Healing the Sick, The Crucifixion, and The 
Resurrection. 

Reiiibrandt^s dramatic quality and sugges- 
iKie power appear at their best in the Landscape, 
The Three Trees {Fig. 511). Like three com- 
rades these stand, just beJow^ the brow' of a hill, 
catching in iheir lacy' branches the low slanting 


farmers and cattJc whose presence on the hills 
and in the fields seems to call us into the pic¬ 
ture. Attention is called to the fisher because of 
his nearness to the seated figure silhouetted by 
a bright ray of light agaimi the dark shadow 
cast by the hiJh Beyond this shadow, the gaze 
wanders fur miles toward the distant horizon 
with its windmills. Ov'crhead, the sky divides 
into ttvo parts. High cumulus clouds float on 
the upper right; on the left a shower seems to 
be sweeping the landscape clean. Here, as in 
The Supper at Emmaus, one slowly bccoiites 
conscious, as he studies the picture, of depths 
of genius l:feyoiid the power of easy' analy'sis. 
All the associational values of this etching sug¬ 
gest that mankind may be at peace with the 
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univcrsCj that even storms ha^'e friendliness, 
and that all of space Ls ordered according to 
some intricate sublime laws, ficre sigtiilicant 
man dwells in the light bcuvcen water and a 
shadow. In, this tiny space Rembrandt has de¬ 
picted universal qualities suggesting that which 
Longinus called the Sublime. 

The Arcadia oj Potis$in ai the Impirathn 
Academic Styie. The art of the French Academy, 
a force in painting which dominated the official 
European mind for almost 300 years, arose 
from the Joint efforts of two young jjainters, 
one a romantie soul who buried hiiriself in the 
ruins of Italy, the other a political organizer of 
no small ability. The first, Nicolas Poussin, as a 
youth showed a touch of genius approaching 
that of Rembrandt, while the latter, Charles 
LcBnin, had less artistic talent than Rubens. 
The essentials of Poussin’s activity can be 
studied in his Shepherds of ^Arcadia (Fig, 512), 
painted in 1638* LcBrun’s influence accounts 
for the Apollo gallciy' in the Louvre (Fig* 513), 
most of the interior decoration of the palace of 
Versailles, Innumerable badly organized mural 
canvases, but most of all for the foundation of 
the Academy of I’rancc. 

To tinderstand the place of these two figures 
in European art one must remember that dur¬ 
ing the I7ih and ISlh centuriea two differing 
philosophies of instruction existed side by side 
in Euro|>e- In the northern countries, the old 
guild ideals and apprenticeship still held* In 
the south, where the descendants of princely 
Renaissance famiHes and the church patronized 
the artist, the botteghe had given way to acade¬ 
mies, or art schools supported by the central 
authorities. There the academic method of in¬ 
struction called for light and shade, study of 
GrccoRoman. sculpture, a knowdedge of the 
mathematical rules of pers| 3 cctivc, a course in 
artistic anatomy, and a thorough grounding in 
the composition schemes of the old masters, 

Poussin (15^4-1665) received from his early 
Norman and Flemish teachers a color scheme 
and a realistic point of view like that of the 
van Eycks (Fig. 391), Inspired by engravings 


of Raphaers pictures, and perhaps disliking the 
svcaiisome apprenticeship of [he guild system, 
he went to Rome in 1624. There he completely 
lost himself in the al>sorbmg study of ancient 



Fee. 5l3. =^Thc Apollo Gallery of the Tjouvpc Palace, by 
ChaHei LeBrun, 1662, In thia ball the baroque dreora- 
don of V’coctiaiu, such as Tiepolo, and Homans, Sutli 
as the Caiacd, F<JK5!0, and Reni ccacJics lu itreatest 
irfinttncnt at the hands of one who tmgllt be called ihc 
first "‘inlcrior decorator,’* {Courieiy ef Mrtropeiit^rj 

Mvfmsrt 

an. There the fires of hU geniu-'S, ."Kparated from 
lively reality, gradually cooled. 

The ShepheitLs in Arcadia, coinijoscd just 
before antiquity had compieTely claimed Pous¬ 
sin, illustrates the academic art at its best. It 
shows in all details his professed Ijcllcf in a 
method which became the rule of the pedantic 
LcBnm. PoUfisin'a creed held that “the sole 
object of painting b to give pleasure by means 
of an itnitation in lines and colors on some 
plane surface of cvcr>'ihing revealed by ihc 
light of the sun*” Moreover, in this work he 
drew from both the antique and nature, unit¬ 
ing them with the wannih of rich Flemish color 
in describing a dramatic moment. There re¬ 
sulted a work with the satne exalted style found 
in the tragedies of Poussin’s cO'ntemptJraries, 
Corneille and Racine. Usually, the eclectic 
program ends in a poorly integrated work of 
art, but this picture has integrity precisely Ik- 
causc the artist actually believed in San Naz- 
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zaro’s dream of Arcadia. Here he presents some 
shepherds of the Campagna gathered around a 
massive ancient tomb, on which they have dis¬ 
covered the w'ords et in Arcadia ego. Gently the 
muse of history e.xplains the meaning of the in¬ 
scription: (Heath) am also in Arcadia.” 

So much for the purely literar>', a.ssociational 
message, the reason (Titre for the composition. 
Around this obvious center of the picture the 
arms and limbs of the shepherds suggest a gently 
swirling swastika, which leads the eye out into 
the bodies. The stately, robed figure, whose 
grace is accentuated by the gentle folds of her 
garment, seems to grow from the ground into 
the tree which passes out of the picture behind 
the tomb. In this way s>Tnbols of the past, the 
present, and the future unite with no sign of 
violence. All the baroque composition lines, 
planes, and masses center in the great block 
leading the attention slowly back toward the 
left. Even the landscape, which in a truly ba¬ 
roque picture would have been an encourage¬ 
ment to e.xploration, seems here to belong to 
the tomb. So one finds regularly, in Classical 
academic art, that a monumental group of 
human figures forms the center of interest and 
that movement is subordinated to a massive 
geometric scheme. 

Since Poussin held painting to be a matter 
of imitation, it follows that the pointer who 
would excel must choose some great universal 
dramatic theme for his subject. In such works, 
composition, of secondary importance, consists 
primarily of organizing the associational values 
as in a drama, .^fter that, excellence depends 
upon the subordination of detail, so that all 
attention focuses in a plausible fashion upon 
the central idea. Formal values depend upon 
skill in presenting the action. Color, the emo¬ 
tional element—never a primary consideration 
—should be used simply to charm the eye into 
bclic\’ing that the action is pleasant and accept¬ 
able. In Poussin’s aesthetic theories one finds 
Aristode’s criterion for the judgment of the 
drama applied to p>ainting. Even in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, w*hich lacks the charm of 


the color, one can sec that Poussin reached a 
degree of plausibility comparable to that of 
Giorgione and Rembrandt. He could do this 
with perfect sincerity because, like many clas¬ 
sical scholars and educators of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, he bclie\'cd that antiquity alone held the 
secret of good living. With some justice the 
realistic critic may point out that Poussin, con- 
-sidered the foremost genius of the French Acad¬ 
emy, might also be studied as the first of the 
Romandcs. Inspired by Poussin’s Arcadian ex¬ 
istence, French artists who had visited him 
founded a branch of the Academy in Rome, 
after his death in 1665. In the 19th century 
other nations followed suit. 

The Foundation of the Academy and a Print by 
LeClerc. Although the most genial painter of 
the French school, Poussin never belonged to 
the .Academy. Because the typical academician 
is essentially a joiner, a politician, and a con¬ 
servative, possibly no great genius can be an 
academician. Most creative artistic innovators 
since the Renaissance have been either the 
realists or romantic revolutionaries, who be¬ 
longed to no school. Charles LeBrun, the idol 
of the minister Richelieu, after studying for 
four years in the Roman circle of Poussin, re¬ 
turned to France, where he gained the patron¬ 
age of Colbert. In 1648, Louis XIV, persuaded 
by Colbert and LcBrun, founded the Acadhnie 
royale de peinture et de sculpturCy based on the 
model of the literary Acadhnie fran^aise founded 
by Richelieu. LeBrun also had himself a|> 
pointed director of the Gobelin tapestry and 
furniture factories, and was finally knighted. 
Backed by all the resources of the realm, LeBrun 
began to organize the art instruction on the 
models suggested by his friend Poussin. ITie 
significance of the many academic codes of 
painting and sculpture printed under his direc¬ 
tion will be discussed at length in the section 
on aesthetic theories. That the efforts of LeBrun 
were but a small part of a general movement 
in all fields of education may be seen in the 
engraring by S6bastien LeClerc of the Founda¬ 
tion of the Academics (Fig. 514). 
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The central part of the typical academic hcrcwasthatofDcscartes. Correctly we assume 
composition below stresses the new advances that the Academy of Art is but an extension of 
in science, \>iih geometry dominating every the scientific method applied to man's emo- 
othcr form of activity. In the foreground one tions. The insight of LcClerc led him to cnalu- 



Fio. 514.—Foundation of the Academies of .Arts and Sciences, by 5>^bastien I>eClerc, drawing (British Museum). 
Compare this with the finished state of the print, illustrated opposite page 86 in Tht History ttj TasU by Clhambcrs, 
Columbia University Press, 1932. (Courteiy oj British Museum.) 


secs the earliest chemical and electrical appa¬ 
ratus, along with the magic lantern, ancestor 
of the motion picture. Astronomical and geo¬ 
graphical instruments symbolize new fields of 
exploration. Mechanics and ph>Ttics arc in the 
middle foreground. 'Die useful arts of city plan¬ 
ning and fortification building have a place in 
the center middle ground, accompanied by 
heraldry. Hardly recognizable, music, sculp¬ 
ture, and painting appear far in the distance, 
having scarcely more importance than thcolog>', 
which had been relegated to a littlc-firqucntcd 
library far back at the right. Architecture is 
cvery^^•he^c present, but activity in this art is 
confined to the placing of a few statues on the 
colonnade, which is built in the style of the 
contcmporar>' builder, Perrault. The philo¬ 
sophical program of the academies presented 


ate highly those scientific activities that led to 
intellectual progress and the realbtic point of 
view. From the movement recorded in the 
many activities of this picture there resulted 
in France the foundation of the Encyclopedie 
and, in the United States, the modern, pro- 
gressivT university. Strong in u.se and associa- 
tional values, this print furnishes little more 
than a narrative for educational purposes. The 
composition scheme lacks forceful baroque 
movement into depth, although some move¬ 
ment appKrars guiding the attention by great 
planes of light and shadow arranged around 
the horizontal and vertical masses of the 
building. 

The academic mo\'cmcnt, inextricably bound 
to the royalist state, allowed a complete control 
of the arts similar to that exercised by Riche- 
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lieu and Colbert in politics, by Malherbe and 
BoLlcau in literature- Anyone who would seek 
new artistic creation during the 17th century^ 
must turn to ihe rcaiisi brothers l^Xain or lo 


Brfda. Diego VelA^-quca (1599-1660) worked 
throughout hb life in an environment that 
might have created an academician^ had nor 
his patron. King Philip IV of Spain, kept him 



Fk. 51 s.“SiirmldiT ftf tlrfcla, by Diego VctSzqucz, 1634. Oil on can vat, hciji^hl 10 feet 1 inch (Prado^ Madrid). 


the landscape painter Claude Ijorrain* These 
artists did not subscribe to the chief purpose 
of the Academy, announced “to teach manners 
and measure.” ^Vo^ki^g independently, they 
nearly starved to death. Following the history 
of the academic movement, one meets such 
painters ais LcBmn and LcClere, Hyacinthe 
Rigaud, Charles Coy|icl, LaTour, David, and 
last of the line, the “academic pope,” Ingres. 

Thr Rt&lism of the Stinender of 


so busy painting that he had no time to theorize 
about his an. This painter, brought to full 
fruition all that Leonartlo da Vinci and the 
Florentines of the 15th centuTy would have 
considered desirable. Behind X^el^jcqucz lay the 
dominating will and the realistic |>oint of view 
which, combined WTih intense religious pur¬ 
pose, constitute the Spanish Rational character. 
The art of Velazquez demonstrates that side 
of the Spanish nature which had made Spain 
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the greatest nation of soldiers and adventurers 
in the 17ih ceniurv". From two masters of the 
school of Seville—one a genre painter^ the other 
an aristocratic portraitist—Velazquez inherited 
a realism like that of Caravaggio and a masterv' 
of light and color in the Venetian mode. Finally, 
he drew directly from, nature a clarity and 
vitaiit>' almost u^su^pas.'u^d clsei^vheru in the 
painter^s art. 

Vel^zquezj introduced to the court by his 
ooble father-in-law, the painter Fachceoj found 
favor with a powerful prime minister, Duke of 
Olivares, and eventually gained the friendship 
of the king. Then he entered upon a thiiiy- 
cight years^ commission, to paint the portraits 
of members of the royal family at all the most 
significant moments of tbeir lives* .-V'tsured of 
hia livclihutKi, %'"el^zqucz was able for hLi own 
amusement to compose a feu' of the most re¬ 
markable realistic genre pictures the world has 
known. The moat significant arc The Drinkers, 
’llie Tapestry' Weavers, and Las Mt-itiifas —the 
last a group portrait of the Infanta Margarita 
with her ladies in waiting as she was being 
pointed by Velazquez himselL To make the 
subject more intriguing, Velazquez has framed 
the king and his wife in a mirror, as they 3 |>- 
pear to be looking at the picture from the 
vantage point of the observer. This canvas, 
more than any other ever painted, show's how 
close can Ije the connection bctw'cen a great 
artist and an intelligent patron. VclAzqucz. 
dared to subordinate royalty by painting him¬ 
self larger than the king and queen, Nv'ho never¬ 
theless appreciated his consummate skill. 

The painter's few pictures in the realm 
mythology—Mercury and Argus, Menippus 
and Aesop, and The Forge of Vulcan—bring 
such realism to ancient legends that one feels 
their inherent plausibility. Unlike the pictures 
of Poussin, these lack properties suggesting an¬ 
tiquity, consequently Velazquez has labeled his 
characters so that all might know whom they 
represented. His religious pictures, including a 
Crucifi.’tion and an Adoration of the Magi, have 
the same plausibility. These works by an inicl- 


lectual, contained Spaniard, at heart an aristo¬ 
crat, contrast povvcrfully with those by the 
emotional, tender, bourgeois Rembrandt* 
Formal and Associatioruii Valu-ts tti Tfit Surrrndn 
of Brrda, Vfidjzt^UfZ. For the critic Lniercstcd in 
purely formal values or almost academic real¬ 
ism, Velazquez seems one of the greatest paint¬ 
ers, if not the greatest, who ever lived. On the 
one occasion when he painted a historical 
scene, he brought to it his great skill in portrai¬ 
ture, his happy mastery of genre, and a feeling 
of reality rarely surpassed in a narrative pic¬ 
ture. "I'his canvas., "Fhc Surrender of Breda 
(Fig, 515), shows that moment in which the 
Spanish general, Spinola, receives the keys of 
a conquered Dutch fortress. Here, clear draw'- 
ing, natural dLs|iosition of the figures, and a 
remarkably fresh, delicate color effect have 
been united in a geometric composition scheme- 
such as usually tyjsifies academic painting* The 
mass of Dutch troops at the left has a heavy 
character, which also rests upon its individual 
metnl>erSr This group connects with the heavy 
horizontal line at the top of the fortress in the 
middle background. In contrast, the Spaniards 
—lighter more volatile—at the right, form a 
vertical mas.s, their spears carrying the atten¬ 
tion up into the sky so that they seem to cast a 
shadow over tlte broad expanse of low Dutch 
landscape* with its canals and streams farther 
in the background* The faces of the men in 
the iw'o groups tell the rest of the story* 

Since refined color has such high value in 
the works of VclSzquez, it is particularly un¬ 
fortunate that this clement ia lacking in the 
reproduction. The artist recognized that usually 
nature has cool, clear colors with blue-grays, 
pink, dark-purple shadows, lemon-gold and 
silver lights, and only here and there, in the 
healthy flesh of a soldier or a laborer, thasc 
golden tones typical of the work of Rubens and 
Rembrandt. Since most of Velazquezes charac¬ 
ters are from among the nobility—popes, cour- 
tJciSv and indoor folk, whose skin U untouched 
by sunlight—he builds hb color harmonies or 
the cool side of the scale, svith a resultant Intel- 
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lectual flavor* His warm colors appear in the 
genre studies. A few pictures to be seen in 
American galleries—for example, the Man with 
the Wine Glass in Toledo and the St. John in 



Fto. 516.—Tllc Music Lesson, by Jail V'ermeef van 
Delft. Oil on caovsis, 29 by SSLjj inches (Royal Caltcry, 
Wuidsar). 


the Chicago Art Institute—tend toward the 
warmer side of his palette. The finest and most 
typical of his portraits in the United States are 
probably the ones in the Detroit Institute of Art 
and the National Art Gallery at \Vashington, 
In these the painter has caught the essence of 
Spanish character as revealed by history. 

The Aftisic L/sion^ by Jan Vmmef, The works 
of Jan Vermeer mark the culmination of the 
efforts of the “Little Masters”—those painters 
of Amsterdam, Haarlem, and Delft who chose 
as subject matter the landscapes and interiors 
associated with the Dutch national pride and 
love of home* This artist differs from the lesser 
figures—Terborch, Jan Steen, Peter de Hooch, 
Kasper Nctschcr, Ruisdael, and Hobbema, by 
giving greater attention to the human figures, 
which more nearly fill the room space of his 


pictures and seem almost like part of the home 
furnishings. Vermeer, like others of the Little 
Masters, builds many of his com positions around 
the theme of music. The Music Lesson (Fig* 
516) in the Royal Gallery', \‘^'indsclr, indicates 
the fine degree of continuity' typical of Vermeer. 
Across the top of the picture and dow'n the left 
side, strong horizontal and vertical lines of 
shadow accentuate wall and celling planes, 
gently guiding the attention tovvard the right. 
In the low'Cr right corner of the picture, the 
heavy form of a table covered w’lth a splendid 
Persian rug sends the attention toward the left- 
The square marble tiles of the floor, set at an 
angle to the wall and picture plane, carry the 
attention back around the bass viol to the hori¬ 
zon lal line of the harpsichord against the rear 
w'all. I'his picture holds the same fine character 
intenveave as The Three Philosophers and The 
Musicians by Giorgione or The CUoth Syndics 
by Rembrandt* If the purpose of the artist be to 
portray in so crude a material as paint the sub¬ 
tlest tics of human feeling created by music, 
Vermeer has come closer to this ideal than any 
other artist* 

The harmonies of mellow, silvery gold light 
generated by the windows at the left blend 
the entire picture. Here Vermeer has caught 
for all eternity a vision of that happy' home in 
which the an of musk has a place. In hLs work 
one finds an affirmation of the essential aris¬ 
tocracy in the free human mind, whether it be 
in cottage or castle* He demonstrates that, with 
freedom to develop oneself in a free land, every 
man can reach an equilibrium in which emo¬ 
tional baroque compoisitton schemes order 
themselves intellectually and academic gco- 
mciricism comes to life. In this way the primi¬ 
tive joy at recognition of objects which is the 
basis of realism becomes inspired by associa- 
tional thought passages suggested through 
Ordered patterns. Studying the paintings of 
Vermeer, one concludes that in them, usefui* 
associaiional, and formal balance have reached 
equilibrium, so that all of life appears to have 
been designed. 
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Antoine Watteau and the Diverse Origins a/ ihe sure of his source of income. With Hyacmthc 

Rococo. The three types of patntmg studied as Rigaud, a successful academic portrait painter 

separate cultural altitudes in the 17th century of the court, Watteau, may be considered one 

became the common property of the lesser of the inventors of The delicate rococo style of 



PiCJ. 517»—Emtjirkaiion, for C>ltKra^ by Anicinc Watteau, 1717, Oil on canvas, height 4 fcet inches [Raj-Hl 

Palacr, Berlin). (Cevrtt^ 


artists in the iBth. The Academy absorbed 
baroque composition schemes; the baroque 
painters relied less upon color, and the realists 
benefited by the methods of the other two. As. 
an accompaniment to this change, painters, 
lost their primitive vigor, the baroque be¬ 
came the rococo, the Academy turned from 
monumental mural canvases to smaller pjr- 
traits, and the realists like Chardin perfected 
still-life groups approximating photographic 
objectivity, 

Jean Antoine Watteau, the son of a tUe- 
makcr, appears as the first modern artist in the 
‘^Bohemian,” or Ey^psy^ tradition* Throughout 
his short, unfortunate life he worked in one 
style after another without e\'ef being quite 


painting. The term “rococo” comes from the 
word rocaillef meaning a spiral seashelL Motife 
derived from these shells were used in decorat¬ 
ing walls of I8th-ceniury French palaces, Wat¬ 
teau kept a realistic vision for the depiction of 
the strolling players, peasants, and soldiers, 
despite the partial succe.ss attained in the last 
yean of his life by bis discovery of a ty 3 JC of 
painting appropriate to the aristocratic rococo 
environment. When finally his popular Ffites 
Galantes led to his acceptance by the Academy, 
he still remembered his companions of the 
stage, who were not quite acceptable in the 
best society. 

Watteau^s earliest apprenticeship in Paris 
started with a belated guild artist. Metayer, in 
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whose “Factory of Saints” religious pictures 
were turned out wholesale. After selling two 
small pictures of his owti, Watteau left this 
sign-painting business for more academic study 



Fia. 518.—Cupid a Captis-e, by Fran^oti Boucher, 
c. 1752 (^Vallace CoUcction, London). {Courtesy 
LeicA.) 


with Gillot, an artist interested in the world of 
the theater. Through Gillot he met .\udran, a 
scenic p>ainter, w'ho initiated him in the art of 
drawing arabesques — great scroll-like curves of 
baroque decoration characterizing the pseudo- 


Oricntal sets called for by the operas of the 
time. Audran, who was also the concierge or 
gatekeeper of the Luxembourg Palace, intro¬ 
duced his young friend to the great galleries, 
where he was able to study the w’orks of Rubens. 
With such a fanciful art schooling, Watteau 
finally received a commission to decorate the 
house of a wealthy bourgeois, the financier 
Pierre Crozat, w’hose collections of Italian and 
Dutch masters were renowned. 

Watteau lived for some years in Crozat’s 
home, recording the life of the Parbian society 
lavishly entertained there. Inspired by the 
charming picnics held in Grozat’s gardens, 
Watteau created one or two superb paintings 
in a new style, to w'hich he brought all the 
romance of the operatic stories he saw per¬ 
formed in the theater. The famous Embarka¬ 
tion for Cythera (Fig. 517), which shows the 
beginning of the voyage of lovers to an island 
paradise, is the licst-known example of this, 
the genial beginning of the rococo. Here are the 
origins of the Romantic attitude and the hazy 
Impressionistic landscape found after the paint¬ 
ing of Ck>roi during the 19th ccntur>'. The 
delightful plausibility with which Watteau 
wove together the silks and satins of aristocratic 
life under the Regency and the operatic my¬ 
thology b made more acceptable because the 
action takes place in a most charming land¬ 
scape. Here the soft, rosy glow' cast over all 
mbty dbtances suggests the music of Gluck 
and, later, of Debussy. Thb style, made a little 
more sensuous, a little less subtle and idyllic, 
was to become the inspiration for Boucher, 
Fragonard, and a host of 18th-centur>' painters. 
Years later, after the Revolution, w'hen arb- 
tocracy had passed away and only the hour- 
geoisie remained, a group of painters such as 
Sisley, Signac, and Monet were to paint the 
landscapes alone, w'ith all their sparkle of light 
and color. Watteau’s composition schemes arc 
those of the realist, close to Vermeer and 
Rembrandt. 

The Rococo of Boucher and Fragonard. Under 
the influence of Madame de Pompadour, 
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Watteau’s followers, artists connected with the 
court of Louis XV, particularly Fragonard 
and Boucher, turned to the classicaj mytho¬ 
logical subject matter of the Academy, which 
they rendered in delicate baroque composition 
schemes. Boucher’s Chipitl a Captive (Fig. 518) 
is, a wall panel painted for a rococo palace. In 
both the drawing and the coloring of thc.se 
figures, the tenderness of childhood and maid¬ 
enhood has Ijeen accentuated. The wealth of 
sweet-smelling flow'crs, particularly roses, in 
the foreground and the soft silken robes suggest 
feminine luxury. Tile coin|)OsitECin has been 
ordered on three planes, the first proceeding 
from right to left, the second from the figure 
of the nymph in the center of the picture back 
toward the right, and the third up the trunk 
and branches of the tree. A composition scheme 
which one hundred years earlier would have 
symlx)lixcd some religious emotion or ecstasy 
now is associated by the artist w'ilh the delights 
of the boudoir. No wonder the proletarian 
revolutionaries at the end of the century' con¬ 
sidered the rococo a symbol of all that w'as 
degenerate in the life of aristocratic society* 

Acadrmk Reatisjn in thf iMi C^ntmy, Dur¬ 
ing the late 18th century', \mh. the widening 
of a rift l>etwecn the arUtocracy and the masses 
led by the intellectuals, a number of painters 
sought realistic subject matter, which gradually 
came to characterize the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Diderot, the critic, fulminated against 
the art of Boucher and Fragonard on the 
grounds of its antisocial subject matter. Greuze, 
an academician, found his subjects in genre 
scenes, w'hich he handled with rococo delicacy. 
Chardin created groups of still life, unsurpassed 
for their perfect balance of fonual values ex¬ 
cept in the art of Vermeer. Naturally, realism 
availed itself of the methods of the Academy 
and the best known French realLit during the 
last quarter of the century' was Louis Dai.'id 
(1748-1825). 

David’s first passion was the Xeo-Classical re¬ 
vival taught in Rome by Raphael Mengs and 
the arebaeologist Winckelmann. This became 


popular in France on the cve of the Revolution, 
as the republican spirit among the intellectuals 
replaced the more aristocratic academicism of 
the I7di century. Davnd’s earliest painting in 



Frc. 519.—Oath ef the Horatii, by' Jacqurd Louis 
Dancb 17&4. Oil on canvas (Louvte nMuKuen). Cocn- 
peu? with like titorc realistic rcpfnf ntation Daumier 
at the end of the Frrnrch Re^'Olulion, 567, Chap. 
XVLII. {CfJHTif!!/ aj Melitspe/ltlaii XIaiaan An.\ 

the Neo-Classical style shows BeHsarius, the an¬ 
cient Goth, l>egging in the streeLs of Rome. It 
w'as said that he had created the work to shame 
*‘ungrateful tyrants*" The intellcctuaLs, who 
were then condenmtng the decadent monarchy, 
hailed the picture as a revclaiion. The C4>uni 
d’Angivlller, a leader of the republicans and 
a director of the Academy, commissioned David 
to paint The Oath of the Horatii (Fig. 519), 
w'hich was later sold to the king* Here vifas a 
perfect dramatic presentation of ancient Roman 
heroism set in an appropriate archaeological 
frame. The comi>osition is academic and Clas¬ 
sical in its simpHcity, the figures arc sculptur¬ 
esque and obviously posed, the color is cool 
and intellectual, tiowever, the work is so real- 
Lstic that antiquity seemed to live again. In 
1787, his Socrates Taking the Poison and, in 
1787, Brutus Condemning His Sons for Having 
Gonspired against Roman Liberty ended the 
period of republicanism and ushered in the 
Rev'olution- David’s first thought on becoming 
a political pow er in the RcvolutionaryTribunai 
was to dissolve the Roy'al Academy and to 
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abolish ihe free salons, which had been fostered 
by the wealthy boargfoisif. 

The Oath of the Horatii show-s a return to 
the balanced, frontal composiijon associated 
with the art of Raphael. The room in which 
the action takes place is square, \sith three 
arches in the rear. The center arch frames 
Brutus, the left his sons, and the right their 
womenfolk. So strong is the individual power 
of expression that each group seems caj^>able of 
standing hy itself, yet each takes its place as 
pan of a whole. Tlic attention is allowed to 
wander ver>^ little, for the story is straightfor¬ 
ward and the associational values aroused by 
the subject matter dominate the formal values. 
How little is left of the baroque may be noticed 
by anyone who wishes to find an escape through 
the background of the picture. The one simple 
exit, backstage left, was associated with danger 
and defeat on the classical stage of the time. 
So the picture has a sinister dramatic quality, 
w^htch is heightened by the strongly cast tragic 
shadows. The same tragic tone sounds in 
David’s Return of the Dead Sons of Brutus and 
other pictures painted just before the outbreak 
of the Revolution. 

Selected by the Revolutionary Assembly as 
the official painter of the eommunes, David 
became the leader of an insurgent group within 
the Academy which overthrew the ^Hytants” 
(directors), among tvhom 'vas the Count 
d’Angivillcr, his first commLsstcuicr. As a revo¬ 
lutionary painter, David created the most real¬ 
istic of his canvases, I ..0 MaraichJrc, a woman 
of the Rev'olution. She is a fit companion, in a 
less sketchy style, for Tran; Hals’s Hille Bobbe. 
The Death of Marat, a photographic picture 
of the revoluiionary l>Tant stabbed and bleed¬ 
ing in his bath, shows the Innate quality of the 
painter. Shortly after he finished the Marat, 
another turn of the revolutionary' wheel almost 
cost David his life, when his friends in the 
Jacobin party were **purged” with the help of 
the guillotine. During the empire of Napoleon, 
David’s painting again became the vogue and 
the painter composed a monumental piece 


called Lc Sacre, showing the crowning of the 
dictator. The last phase of David’s activity saw 
him in exile after the return of the monarchy. 
In Belgium, he founded a realistic school of 
painting, peri^Tnt, with "fidelity to nature” as 
its watchword. 

David’s activity furthered tw'o movements 
in modern art, the one from his cLa.'KicaJ mode 
leading the neoclassical style of the revived 
Academy; the other, realism, leading to pho¬ 
tography. For a time the realists, who called 
iheniselves “mediators” because their imita¬ 
tions introduced man to nature, proclaimed 
the superiority of inspiration, the revolutionary 
element in art, over the authority of all formal 
values. With this dcstructicun of formal criteria 
came a complete renunciation of all standards 
of criticism. The pleasure of the individuals 
served as the sole basis for judgment, some en¬ 
joying pictures for their fidelity to nature; 
others, for the strong social and moral messages 
preached, .Anyone who would profess to a lik¬ 
ing for the idyllic visions of a Watteau or for 
rococo pictures, with their w'ealth of formal 
values which had no conceivable purpose, 
might find himself condemned to the guillotine 
as an aristocrat. 

Tfu Aptflfiions of Hnmrt bjr jVfo^ 

Classic Academy. The Neo-Classical tradition de¬ 
rived from David continued in the works of 
Wicar, Fabre, Granct, and Ingres. These w'erc 
caUed the "primitives” because they found, 
through the French Academy of Rome, fresh 
archaeological interest for the primitive begin¬ 
nings of classical sculpture and Italian, painting. 
Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres, son of an 
ornamental sculptor and painter of miniature 
landscapes, was at first looked upon with sus¬ 
picion because of his interest In ancient il’^ 
lumlnation, which seemed to be a Gothic style 
dependent more upon color than line. During 
his long sojourn in Italy, Ingres found, through 
his study of the drawings of Phtanello and Filip¬ 
po Lippi, a linear sty'lc acceptable to the Neo- 
Classicists. For a time he painted scenes of 
Greco-Roman mythology and history. He also 
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took Renaissance and modem subject niaucr, 
composing for Roman patrons pictures of Pope 
Pius Vll in the Sistine Chapel and Raphael 
Receiving Cardinal Bibblena. Next, like those 


Francesca da Rimini and Malatesta. These 
literary associations, in the earlier works of the 
young classicist deserve notice because, as w^as 
pointed out, Irom that period on, no artist 



FiC. 530.~A[»[btuau afUomer, by Jean Au^c Ingres, 1^27. Oi\ an canvas, htighl tZ feet S inchn. 

M Lucuin). (tTourfr^ IjseA-Catfiejgit.} 


Romantics whom he in after years condemned, 
he turned toward the Orient. 

V\1icn, as Chateaubriand wrote, Rome under 
Napoleon had become “A French town, capital 
of the department of the Tiber,” Ingres Ijecamc 
the favorite portraitist of the bourgeoLs olhclaJ-^ 
dom appointed to rule the city. From that time 
date many of his hnest portrait groups in sDver 
point and pencil, studies that show his mastery 
of composition, line, and characteristic physi¬ 
ognomy, During that period he paimed many 
Small panels showing the H%'es of Romandc 
heroes from the chanson de gfsi^i such as Roger 
and Angelica, and from the Italian 


worked singlehcariedly on any one theme or 
in any one Style. It marks the beginning of the 
Split character patterns associated with modem 
living. The portrait of Ingres (Fig. 543) at that 
time shows him to have been a typical young 
Romantic, like Goethe or Delacroix (Fig. 520). 

In 1S24, after an exile of eighteen years, 
Ingres relumed to France, where he became 
the leader of the neoclassicLsts, at that time 
battling w5th w^hat they called the "romantic 
hordes,” led by Delacroix and Victor Hugo. 
The .Apotheosis of Homer is the work of the 
finished artist—the “classicist pope,” as he had 
come to be called. Tliis picture ends the pro- 
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gram of the Academy, for its static composi¬ 
tion, its realistic draftsmanship, and its cold, 
almost unpleasant color embalm the portraits 
of Molihtr, Racine, Corneille, Dante, Vergil, 



Fio. 521a.—Royalty, Epucopacy and Ijiw, Inhabitant* 
of the Moon, cn|i(raving by William Hogarth, c. 1752. 
This early example of surrealism displays the essential 
character of Hogarth** satire. 


Raphael, and a host of other geniuses, all pay¬ 
ing homage to Homer, who sits in front of an 
almost perfect reconstruction of a Greek Ionic 
temple with a Roman pediment. Ingres realized 
in thb design the static quality which the acade¬ 
micians felt to be the essence of ancient art. 
From thb effort arose a whole school of mural 
painters who decorated the walb of govern¬ 
ment buildings in France, Germany, F>ngland 
and even America. The picture s>'mbolizcd not 
only the triumph of Homer but the triumph of 
the idea of law-abiding Beauty on an almost 
prosaic level. 

William Hogarth and the Idealistic Realism of 
English Painting. Englbh painting during the 
18th centur>’ exhibits one outstanding charac¬ 
teristic that differentiates it from most C-onti- 
nental art of the time. The Englbh, a nation of 
home lovers destined to empire, by nature ap¬ 
preciated art like that of the “Little Dutch 


Majtters.’’ In the 17thcentury,during the period 
of their greatest expansion, they produced no 
significant painter. The first master of genius, 
William Hogarth (1697-1764), was the son of 



Fio. 5214.—The .Shrimp Girl, by William Hogarth. 
Oil on canvas, height 2 feet 1 inch (National Gallery, 
London). {CtmUsy oj Ltuh-Carnenie.) 


a cultured printer. Raised with an engraver’s 
burin in hb hand, Hogarth early learned drafts¬ 
manship by illustrating the Golden Ass of Apu- 
leius and the Hudibras of Samuel Butler. Hb 
three great series of engravings—The Harlot’s 
Progress, A Rake’s Progress, and Marriage i 
la Mode—show all the pitiless detail and pene¬ 
trating descriptive quality found in the novels 
of hb contemporary. Fielding. The realbm of 
Hogarth has the added point of the typically 
Englbh moral purpose, coupled with satire. 
Hb engravings are sermons piointing to and 
ridiculing the degenerate human soul, but he 
lacks the pessimbm and suggestion of cruelly 
found in the parallel works of the Spaniard, 
Goya (Fig. 521 a). 

Hogarth’s picture of the Shrimp Girl (Fig. 
52If)) b a quick masterful impression of an 
Englbh type, far more charming than Hab’s 
Hille Bobbe or David’s La Maraich^re, quite 
perfect in technique and composition. Like 
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b J 

Fio. 522.—a, the Palladian noodf. two hay-s of facade. Basilica N'icenza, 1549; b. Villa Capra or the Rotunda, V'i- 
cenza, 1570; c, plan of Villa Capra; d, plan of San Carlo alio Quattro Fontani, Ronw, by Borromini (1660-1667). 



Rembrandt’s Symdica of the Cloth Guild, it 
suggests an essential quality, the portrait of a 
people. The same quality can be found in most 
of the works of the academicians. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Thomas Gainsborough, George 
Romney, Raeburn, and the other excellent 
portraitists who followed Hogarth. Although 


related under the skin. Tlie English lov'e for 
nature expressed in landscapes by Old Crome, 
Cotman, David Cox, and the Scot, Richard 
Wilson, rivals the efforts of the Dutch land¬ 
scapists, Ruisdael and Hobbema. In the works 
of all these men appears an expression of the 
spirit which found its fullest development in 



Fic. 523.—a, faqadc of SS. Vicenzo and .\nastasto, Rome, by Martino Ix>nghi. about 1600 {courUiy oj Lrsch); b, in¬ 
terior of II Gesu, Rome, by Vignola and della Porta, 1568-1575, width 55 feet {ctmrtesy af Uuh-CamegU): t, detail 
of facade of San Carlo alle Quattro Fonune, Rome, by Francesco Borromini, 1660-1667 {courtesy of La Poru). 


the essential may be overlaid at times with the the realism of the 18th-century novel and the 
velvets of fashion or framed with romantic poetry of the Lake school, 
rococo backgrounds, like “Judy O’Grady and Throughout this survey one is made continu- 
the Colonel’s lady,” all English portraits arc ally aware of the tremendous part played in the 
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cnjo>Tncnt of baroque, classical, academic, and 
realbtic painting by the associational, or liter¬ 
al^', values. At cvcr>' step of the development 
formal values have been subordinated to the 



Fig. 524.—Pavilion of the Zwingcr Palacr, Drtsden, 
by Daniel Poppclmann. 1711. {Fhotograph hy Edwards.) 


Others. In architecture and sculpture the same 
holds u^e and, although these arts show far 
less fertility or invention, a brief examination 
of a few significant monuments in both b 
necessary’ to show the dominance of concepts 
derived essentially from literature and music. 
Formalbm for its own sake has practically no 
place in these styles. 

Arcliitecture 

Throughout the Italian Renaissance two 
tendencies in building contest each other. The 
g^eat geniuses of the 15th and 16th centuries 
thought in terms of room spaces and, in the 
case of Michelangelo at least, in terms of an 
impfcssivc arrangement of masses. The lesser 
men, mere decorators, interested themselves in 
the design of pictorial facades with properly 
proportioned and appropriate classic orders. 

The Classical Style of Palladio. Starting with 
the buildings of Palladio, in the latter part of 
the 16th century, one can discover a new formal 
arrangement of piarts related definitely to the 
underlying fundamentab of classical building 
as explained by Vitruvius, and at the same time 


using static masses, including the dome and 
temple-formed prbms. From Palladio s atelier 
came buildings copied for 300 years afier\vard 
by exponents of academic classicbm. 



1518-1524. (CotaUsy of .Metropolitan .Museum Art.) 

Andrea Palladio (1518-1580), the greatest 
architect of the later Renaissance, b best repre¬ 
sented by the buildings he planned and erected 
in hb native city, Vicenza, and in Venice. How 
accurately he studied and measured the archi¬ 
tectural works of antiquity can be seen in his 
publbhed drawings, / quattro libri deW arcfdlec- 
tura. The results of hb research evidenced in 
hb completed buildings had less direct influ¬ 
ence on later French, English, and American 
classicbm than had thb publication. 

That system consbting of an arcade with a 
large order under the main entablature fram¬ 
ing an arch supported on smaller freestanding, 
twin columns has come to be known as the 
“Palladian motif’ (Fig. 522a). Hb Villa Capra 
(the Rotunda) in Vicenza, b most important 
for its influence on succeeding styles (Fig. 5225). 
It b a square building with a pillared portico 
on each face, giving the feeling of a cruciform 
plan (Fig. 522c). The circular hall b expressed 
on the exterior by the central dome. Thb de¬ 
sign, first copied in England, later came to 
America, where it has been utilized in mansions 
and public buildings. 

The Early Baroque in Italy. In the late 16th 
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ccntur>' and in the IVtb^ the desire to arranije 
dynamic building masses impressively^ so they 
would suggciit the energy of the Roman Church 
militant} ted to the creation of the barii>que 



Flo. 526.—Eait facade of the IxJUVrt, Paris, by Claude 
Pcrraulc, 1 667-1674} length abouE. feet, {Ph\}ttt^aph 
by Hall.) 


Style, This employed the decorative elements of 
the classic orders without primary regard to 
their ^gnificancc as architectonic functional 
units. To designers thinlcing primarily of pic¬ 
torial composition, they appeared valuable as 
part of a pattern of light and shade (Fig. 523c). 
A study of the facade of the Ronran Church of 
SS. VicefiKOand x-^nastasio by Marsino l^nghi* 
built about 1600, demonstrates an early stage 
in the development (Fig. 523fl), which is even 
more apparent in the church, plans of the time 
(Fig. S22d). 

This baroque facade, still architectonic in 
characterj shows a beginning of the dramatic 
sculpturesque use of architectural detailx The 
low^cr story, with its modified, ornate Corinthian 
columns, supports an entablature broken in a 
completely unstruetural fashion. The central 
portion of the entablature directly above the 
doorwayj contains an intricate combination of 
dependant keystone, conched arched pediment, 
and superimposed broken pediments. These 
frame a central hust, with depending garlands, 
placed Upon the plinth of the second story. 
Above, in the central pordon, rises a high 


columnar structure buttressed by reversed gar¬ 
landed scrolls and atlanies. These human fig¬ 
ures and the corresponding caryaiicls appear 
very^ often as ornaments in baroque design* TEte 



Fiq. 527*—^Rpewo decoration, woodwork and plaster 
of Paris with li^bt neutral backgrpiind ami gilcCcd 
Dmamricnt, regency, early Louis XV* 1720-1715, 
contotc table e* 1700, On tbc table L> a Chinese vase of 
Hxi period, imp»rted at tbe time. (Morgan 
CoUccdon, .SfetropoliLan Miucum of An). {Covrtfij e/ 
Aietfispititlan JhfiK^itrn ^ ArtJ) 

entire upper scructurc functions like a plastic 
relief for the ornate window frame, w^hich acts 
as a pedestal for the cardinars tap and coat of 
arms. These are further decorated by putli and 
angels, who seem to have alighted momentarily 
upon the arehiieciural details* 

One must admire the genial way in w^hich 
the architect, functioning as sculptor and paint¬ 
er, has woven together the parts of this ffU^ade, 
forcing the eye to move rcstlei^ly over its sur¬ 
face. Should archtteciure, following the Neo* 
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PJatonic iradition, strive to become “frozen 
mujsk/* then tfvis facade is like a chorus by 
Longhi^s contemporary'^ PaJestrina, Later Ger¬ 
man rococo fa^^ades may be said to parallel the 


Tht Lak Baroqtte, The final development of 
the overornamcnied baroque style comes in 
Spanish and German churches and palaces^ 
In these landi, where medievalism and the 



Fiq* 523.—Siaimav and FoimLain of ihc Drsigans, Villa d'Este, Tn-nEt, by Piero Lij^no, 16[h century, (CiNirttJyaf 

LffchJ) 


fugues of Bach. Wlioc^er follows thb stymie of 
devcluptnent will eventually reach a type of 
building in Spain that gives almost the same 
pictorial impression as a Hindu temple. Here, 
as In the Orient, this style of exterior accom¬ 
panies interiors like that of 11 Gesu, designed by 
X'ignola in Rome to be the mother church 
of the Jesuit order (Fig. 523^)+ Must Jesuit 
churches, incorjxirating the dome aitd long- 
naved form, have an arrangement of interior 
parts suggesting endless vistas and an unarchi- 
tcctonic, musical quality. The mural decora¬ 
tions, designed further to open the wall space, 
lend to relatively small buildings the feeling of 
expansiveness. The sculptural decoration, like 
the pulpit in the Church of St. Gudules, Brus¬ 
sels (Fig. 531), suggests a transcendental qual¬ 
ity proper to painting rather than stone. 


Gothic style persisted late into the 17th cen- 
iur>', details of the classical orders were almost 
completely transformed into flowing baroque 
scrolls, drajjcries, and volutes set on edge. The 
portal of the l^ovincial Hospital at Madrid, 
by Pedro Ribera, with its intricate pattern of 
interwoven fruit, Bowers, and shells is w'hat tvas 
called the ChuTTigtiftfsquf manner, named after 
I os6 Churriguera, whose new cathedral at Sala¬ 
manca culminated the Spanish Renaissance. 

Daniel Poppclmann’s pa%ilion of the 7-winger 
Palace (1711—1722) in Dresden [Fig. 524) is a 
typical monument of the northern rococo. Qn 
a festival occasion, Poppelmann created this 
pleasure palate in a unique style, enchant¬ 
ing in its consistent combination of masses, 
dynamic fortns, and interw'oven flowing lines. 
All the parts contribute to a feeling of exuber- 
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ant fantasy. In richness of detail^ in carefully 
planned pers|x:citvc vistas^ in remarkable sil¬ 
houette and gay coloring, this pavilion lacks 
all useful values. Here one sees an almost com¬ 
pletely formal, architectural composition built 
for its own sake, satisfying for its purpose— 
which was wholly festive. 

Classicism in fremh AfcltiUcUift* From the be¬ 
ginning of the I6th to the l7th centur),', Italian 
Renaissance details had gradually filtered Into 
French design, but were applied only in com¬ 
binations with Ckjthic features. Since there were 
already enough medieval churches, early efToris 
were restricted to homes and palaces for 
the wealthy, such as the Chateau d‘,'\zay-lc- 
Rldeaut This charming, picturesque, countr)' 
home adheres to medievalUm with its turrets, 
high roof, and gables, but its borrots’cd dccora- 
ti'i^ scrolls and pilaster forms around the gables 
and windows |x>ini to the Italian influence 
(Fig. 525). 

Toward the middle of the 16th ccmur%% in 
French churches, which maintained medieval 
roofs, tracery, and buttressing, the con tern- 
poraneous Italian baroque appeared, to clothe 
them with Renaissance details and classical 
facades. However, these works lack freshness 
and originality* Other buildings show better 
understanding of the principles and proportions 
of classic architecture* This led to the siren gib, 
fine composition, and scale of the later classical 
period, which manifests itself in the more dig¬ 
nified style of the I7ih-centur>' academicians. 

An almost complete summary of these transi¬ 
tional styles can be discerned in many parts of 
the I*ouvre (!546“1S78). Here the fineness of 
PcrraulFs classical east facade (Fig, 526) domi¬ 
nates all others* The correct use of Palladian 
principles influenced him in building the monu¬ 
mental colonnade supported on a hcav>' base¬ 
ment* The freestanding Corinthian columns 
seem to march down the fai^ade, l>ecDming more 
static at the pedimented center piece, w'here 
they arc no longer completely free of the wall* 
They' finally come to rest on the side wings, 
where they arc transformed into attached pi¬ 


lasters (Fig. 522fl). Development of the French 
chateaux, culminating in Versailles and Fon- 
lalncblcau, represents every stage in the transi¬ 
tion from a '^veak Renaissance to a strong 



lie. 529.—Grotesque from fountaiTi, BoboH Qardcni, 
Flcurttucc, Cr 1600 . {PApipgrapfi by Ptad Iji /Vif.) 


claiisicisiii. The great builders, Lescot, de 
L’Orme, the Mansarts, and Lc Mencier (city 
planner for Cardinal Richelieu), are men noted 
for the construction of the many palaces, civic 
buildings, and churches of the 17th and ISih 
Centuries* 

The interior of a room in a palace of the 18th 
century shows the final French development 
of the baroque in that style called the “rococo*^ 
{Fig. 527)* For Louis XV and his courtiers, 
interested in ftalon and Ixiudoir decoration, 
many elliptical and curved Interiors were de¬ 
signed, like the Zwinger gate, but with more 
delicate decoration and furniture. 

Fartunts aj ike Clussltai Style j'n England. In 
England, the architects followed W'lth reserva¬ 
tions all the modes that the Continent had 
carried to extremes* English builders held 
closely to the classical style for public buildings 
and palaces, as taught in Paliadio’s treatises on 
architecture. Inigo Jones, John Webb, and 
Sir Christopher Wren also constructed many 
churches remarkable for a refined use of the 
classical orders and for the ingenuity with 
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Tic. 530n — Three garden vis[a4 with corrcspcmding pktorL^kl compOSltioiUr tt. Villa d^Este (bar£ie|.ue); a\ TldaiiH 
Madonna Pesarti; Ir^ Vtwaillw (clasdciat); IngrCJ, ApoHlCOsia of Hoincr; C, England (realist); Comt, 
landscape. 


which classical details adapted to Gothic 
towers. Wren’s St^ Paurs in London, althousfh 
smaller than St- Peter’s in Rome, after which it 
w^as modeled, in some ways seems more com¬ 
plete and refined. 

This summary' survey of architcetvirc appears 
brief, in consideration of the tremendous num¬ 
ber of buildings constructed, chiefly because, 
outside of the baroque, few new forms were 
invented. Historic-ally the period has great 
significance, particularly with rest>ect to the 
dwclopment of American colonial architecture, 
churches, and civic buildings of the I8th and 
19th centuries. The Spanish style, carried by 
the niissionizing Franeucan and Jesuit fathers, 
reached those parts of the Americas settled by 
Latins. The Palladian classicism of England 
influenced building in those colonics founded 
by the English. Ijond Burlington at Chiswick 
and Colin Campbell ai Mereworth Ca-itle uti¬ 
lised the \’illa Capra Palladian style. 

Thr Art of ihe Garden. The formally planned 
garden as a ivork of art increased in chann and 
dramatic piower with the northward extension 
of the Renaissance spirit. A 16th-eentur>' gar¬ 
den on the hillside in from of the VlUa d’Estc 
at Tivoli near Rome, with its arrangement of 
descending terraces, was the model for many 
baroque plans. Here the mountain stream run¬ 
ning below' the palace has been channeled 


into innumerable fountains and long basins 
bordered with cypresses, so that the purling 
sound of water enhances the many shady v'istas. 
In a number of baroque gardenSi, provision 
was ntadc for jets of w'aier tuned to give har-* 
monious sounds. In some, water organs, built 
like those described by Vitruvius, added their 
music to the scene. 

The garden plan of the Villa d’Este, fol- 
Jow'ing that of the ancient Roman villa of 
Hadrian, on the plain just below, is distinctly 
formal. The terrace avenues lead off at right 
angles from a central axis drawn directly in 
front of the building. The stairways descending 
from one level to another (Fig. 528) have been 
designed in the great sw'inging lines of the 
baroque picture, following the plan suggested 
by Michelangelo in his entrance stairway to the 
Laurentian Library' at Florence. 

The arrangement seen in this illustration, 
showing the Fountain of the Dragons and the 
ramped stairway, is typical of the baroque gar¬ 
den. Here marble structures and Open spaces 
contrast with the heav'y' shadow's of grottoes and 
trees. The statues of giants carved within the 
dark grottoes so that they appear to be just 
emerging from their native rocky element gave 
birth to the term grotteico. 'Fhis term applied 
to figures means strictly those forms half hidden 
in darkness. As the subject matter of grotesque 
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sculpture includes satyrs, hamadry'ads, oen- 
taurs;, and Other half-human mythoJogical fig¬ 
ures of classical origin^ the term “groiesquc^^ 
gradually came to mean animaLILke human 
forms. From classical antiquity the baroque 
garden also took the hermes, a stone pillar 
capped by a head of Hermes or some other 
nature spirit (Fig. 52^J). 

In France, during the 17tK and ISth cen¬ 
turies, the garden plan opened to include wide 
spaces, or esplanades,, with formal flower hseds 
planted to simulate tltc woven patterns of great 
baroque rugs. (The Italians had used no flow¬ 
ers.) The plans of Versailles and Fontainebleau, 
the most famous in Francej stimulated the de¬ 
signer of the parks of Castle Schonbrunn in 
Austria and PoLsdam in Germany. Tltese gar¬ 
dens correspond in composition to academic 
painting, where contrast of light and shade is 
sacrificed to perspective vistas with formal clas¬ 
sical architecture for the pavilions.. 

The third style of gardciij corresfionding to 
the realistic painting, was developed in Eng¬ 
land, where die parks and forests surrounding 
the castles retained the natural appearance of 
grassy meadows with their winding serpentine 
paths, their undipped bushes and trees. The 
English gardener attempted to suggest that 
nature guides rather than is guided. In con¬ 
trast, the Italian gardeners arranged the tall 
cypresses or heavy plane trees, which added 
Strongly vertical lines to the composition. The 
military precision of the closely cropped hedges 
in the classical gardens helped to stress the 
horizontal composition. The English realist 
gardeners combine the two methods. As can 
be seen, each of these duplicates one of the 
three types of pictorial composition (Fig. 530) 
peculiar to the times. 

Sculpture 

Sculptors following Michelangelo inherited 
his methods for representing the human form 
in those endless dynamic positions that sug¬ 
gested the e\plostvc energy generated by their 


tumultuous passions. Baroque sculptors strove 
to rival the painters and confused their figures, 
writhing in ecstasy or tortured by the pangs 
of conscience, with the living forms of trees. 



Pic. 531 .—The Pulpit ofT ruth, Church of St. GudulcS, 
Brussels. (CowrJlr^ tjsth-.) 


clouds, and rocks (Fig. 531). In baroque com¬ 
positions the carv^ed draperies appear to detach 
themselves and in Gothic fashion to move as 
though animated by a life of their own. 

The pulpit in the fkithic church of St. 
Gudules, Brussels, clearly indicates all the 
characteristics of the type. Here the entire 
structure has been conceived as the Tree of 
Life. In the lower part, Adam and Eve arc 
being banished from the Carden of Eden, pur¬ 
sued by the skeleton Death, a figure dear to 
baroque sculptors. The l)alu,<irades, naturalLs- 
lieaEly carved to represent ^ine!l with thousands 
of twigs and leaves, hold all manner of birds 
and animals. .Above the steps the tree eventu¬ 
ally branches into a canopy hung on carved 
clouds, among which can be seen, angels and 
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cherubs flying ofT in all directions. The en¬ 
semble blossoms into a glorious flgurc of the 
Madonna, floating down upon the crescent 
moon. Details of the figures arc so modeled as 



Fig. 532.—Apollo and Daphne, by Lorenzo Bernini, 
1620. Marble figures, life size (Borghese Palace, Rome). 
{CaurU^ ej Leuh-Camrgit.) 


to produce the strongest possible contrast of 
light and shade. The human beings arc por¬ 
trayed with the greatest naturalism, the saint 
with the greatest degree of expression, neces¬ 
sary to show theatrically strong inner emotion. 
Baroque compositions often gain in magnifi¬ 
cence because of the suggestive power of their 
elaborate detail, the skill required for their ex¬ 
ecution, and the startling novel contrapuntal 


arrangement of contrasting forms. These usu¬ 
ally suggest the musical scenic eflccts developed 
in the opera of the period (Fig. 532). 

CUassical associational values in baroque art 
can nowhere be better demonstrated than in 
the .Apollo and Daphne by Giovanni Lorenzo 
Bernini (1598-1680), an artist kno\>Ti for his 
contributions in architecture as well as sculp¬ 
ture. 'Fhis group, in the Villa Borghese at 
Rome, embodies a mood greatly loved by ba¬ 
roque anists. It symbolizes the meiamorphic or 
changeful aspect of existence. The nymph, pur¬ 
sued by Apollo, is shown at the moment when 
she began to change into a tree. Thb scene, 
too Oriental for a purely Classical artist, too 
unarchitectonic for a Gothic craftsman, seems 
completely apropos to the musical changes in 
dissolving chords and varying cadences. Evi¬ 
dence of Bernini’s realism appears in the skill 
with which he has rendered the flesh of Daphne 
at the point where it turns into bark. His 
dependence upon a classical model, the Apollo 
Belvedere, is shown by the pose and propor¬ 
tions of the sun-god. Finally, this group, more 
appropriate to expression in a ballet or a musi¬ 
cal suite than in stone, seems plausibly held 
together by the graceful rhythm of the bodies. 

Bernini’s musical fantasy appears at its best 
in his many fountains where splashing, bub¬ 
bling streams harmonize sea-gods, grotesque 
fish, and spiraling shells. The Fountain of the 
Triton in the Piazza Barberini and that of the 
Four River-gods in the Piazza Navona, in 
Rome, epitomize an art which reached its full¬ 
est development in connection with the perfec¬ 
tion baroque garden and city planning. 

Like most trf the baroque sculptors who fol- 
low-ed him, Bernini, as he aged, graduated 
from a humanist p>eriod to one of Gothic pre¬ 
occupation with death. His tomb figures have 
a rarely equaled realism and dramatic con¬ 
tinuity with the type of structiue to be deco¬ 
rated and his religious works clearly portray 
the ecstasy of the saints. Bernini’s most famous 
statue — that of Th6r^ transfi-xed by the arrow 
of death — shows the saint, with heavenward 
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Fig, ComtcBc da. Ckylit, detail of bend and stiouldera, by Jean Antoine Hoiidon- Marble, life sIk (Frfck 

CoUeclicin, New York), (C«fflfjy ^ Friek Cellection.y 
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rolling eyes, at the moment of transfiguration. 
She seenui to be caught upon the many folds 
of fl>ing draperies and restless cloud forms, all 
superbly staged in the theatrical light which 
pours down over the composition from a win¬ 
dow' properly arranged above. This gilded, 
glittering group in the Roman Church of Santa 
Maria della Vitioria, aptly carries that mes¬ 
sage of faith most desirable to the missionizing 
fathers of the Counter Reformation. 

The bust of the Comtessc du C>ayla (Fig. 533), 
by Jean .Antoine Moudon (1741-1828), unites 
the rococo sensist style with the fundamental 
bourgeois realism of the Revolution. Many of 
Houdon’s busts, including the well-knowTi por¬ 
traits of Franklin and Washington, arc in his 
most severe realistic manner. Better than any 
other sculptor of the 18th centur>’, Houdon 
knew how to capture the fundamental charac¬ 
teristics of his sitters. Despite their naturalism, 
a careful study of his portraits reveals that the 
sculptor has carefully eliminated many irrele¬ 
vant detaib. Breaking no laws of form, the re¬ 
sulting creation incorporates the ideal and the 
real, the universal and the particular. I'hat 
Houdonb works contain another quality, an 
clement of wrilled selection or design appropri¬ 
ate to hLs ow'n character, nowhere appears more 
clearly than in the charming head of the com¬ 
tessc. Thb exqubite personality b more than a 
person and, like Michelangelo’s Moses, epit¬ 
omizes a period. Her pose, as well as the ar¬ 
rangement of her hair and clothing, endows her 
w-ith a quality similar to that which makes 
Houdon’s seated statue of Voltaire in the Thea¬ 
tre Fran^ab one of the hnest portraits of all 
time. 

Aesthetic Criticism during the 
Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 

The previous chapter demonstrated the tend¬ 
ency on the part of Renaissance artbts to dis¬ 
cover a rationale for their work. From the 


guild workshop came recipe books dealing with 
those advances in the technique of painting 
calculated to aid in achieving the greatest pos¬ 
sible realbm. From the academic societies, such 
as that founded by the Medici, came a more 
literary idea of art discussing formal and asso- 
ciational values as they could l>e discovered in 
the writings of the critics of antiquity. Great 
artbtic minds of the Renaissance combined 
the two modes of thinking, thus wedding prac¬ 
tice to the theory' of the Beautiful. 

The 17th and 18th centuries, an age of aes¬ 
thetic criticbm par excellence, drew out from 
the Renaissance treatises their main threads of 
discourse, elaborating each subject earlier dealt 
with by adding the fruits of new’ archaeological 
research and the traaslations of such books as 
Aristotle’s Poftics. The critics evolved three 
modes of criticbm to explain the main tend¬ 
encies in European painting. 'Ilic first, called 
“classicbm,” corresponded to academic art; 
the second, called “aesthetic sensbm,’’ corre¬ 
sponded to the baroque; and the third, “real¬ 
ism,” attempted to explain the revival of 
primitive naturalism that accompanied the 
growing religious, social, and political revolu¬ 
tion. It should Ijc noticed that thb new mean¬ 
ing of realbm (naturalbm) differs considerably 
from medieval “realbm,” being closely allied 
to mediev’al nominalbm. In philosophy, medi¬ 
eval realbm now' becomes “idealism.” 

Academic Criticism or Classicism, Two Italians, 
the Abbot Belori and the Cardinal Ludov'ico 
Nluratori, first linked the intellectual mode of 
criticbm w'ith those literary ideab taught by 
Plato which were acceptable to the church. For 
these clerics, good art must be a rev'elation of 
some ideal moral beauty. Its study was ar¬ 
ranged in a hierarchy of v'alues beginning with 
the associational and ending with the technical. 
These church scholars stressed drawing and 
geometric com[x>sition among the formal val¬ 
ues, in contrast to the more senuous color and 
chiaroscuro. 

Charles Dufresnoy, the architect Charles Per- 
rault, and Fr6art de Chambray—French acade- 
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Fra. S14.—Page from TtMliit wi tfv Praelia sf Pniniini and SoilfUsift, by Henry Tatclin, Iti^. {C<urJtf/ of British 

Mianen arui F. ChamhirSf History yf 7 aste^ 9^.) 


miciam—dtpartet] somcivhat firom the TtaHan 
position by ejcamining the disprosiiion of light 
and shade In the picture. These men aho sought 
the ultimate sources ofdcsl^ beyond the works 
of Italian Renaissance masters in those of antiq¬ 
uity. They made a meticulous study of pro¬ 
portion in ancient an, deriving therefmtu an 
aesthetic mean which they held up as a stand¬ 
ard of good lastCt The infallibility of the French 
academies, which symbolized the centraliKod 
authority of the monarchy, was made available 
in enormous publications covering explicitly 
eveiy^ phase of the spatial arts. For example, 
the province of painting was divided into six 
parts. Drawing, the intellcctualization of na¬ 
ture, appeared first, followed by its rationaliza¬ 
tion, proportion. Expression, third on the list, 
signified dramatic arrangement to clarify some 
literary idea. Rendering in light and shade 
came next, followed by ordonnance, an ar¬ 


rangement of parts such as to gain the most 
pleasing effect. Finally, the academicians men¬ 
tioned color, the most pleasurable clement in 
painting. The tho^roughness of academic studies 
can be judged by an examination of Fig. 534, 
the second page from Henry Testelin’s TfMh'je 
on ihf iVectiVf of Painting and Scaiptuftt, published 
in 1696. This page deals with the study of pro¬ 
portion atone. Poussin's picture Arcadia (Fig. 
512) best illustrates all the points stressed by 
the academician Dufresnoy in his didactic poem 
De arie graphka. 

The EnglLih academicians, led by Sir Francis 
Bacon, stressed appropriateness and refinement 
in art. In his essay, l\ojk\fn£f and Adtmnefmeni oj 
Lrtarmng (1605), Bacon advocated that the sub¬ 
ject matter of poetry should he chosen because 
of its heroic, noble character. For Bacon, ards 
greatcsi virtue lay in its ability to choose and 
refine the best moments of man’s life to a rare 
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c^ssciTicCj ivliich he exiled ‘‘Strangeness.*^ Of 
course, the refining process of artistic vision 
appeared at its best when placed at the service 
of morality. The English Bishop Berkeley in 
his jVVztf Aldphron (1732) likened Beauty to 
appropriateness, ver>' much as had Socrates. 
Berkeley approached what wc shall call the 
realistic posh ion by comparing the dynamic 
beauty of a lining horse, based upon his cour¬ 
age, strength, and speed, with the static beauty 
of a graceful Greek column, which pleases by 
its reJationship to its entablature. Berkeley's 
rule, Beamy consists of a proportion pleasing 
to the eye, considering hy means of the judg¬ 
ment whether the object Is appropriate to its 
use," is also seen to be more realistic than the 
strict religious academicism, which held that 
Beauty dc|>ends u|Jon the moral worth of the 
subject matter. 

Outgrowing the moralistic Platonic tradition 
fostered by the church, some late academicians 
eventually reached a N*eo-Plaionic position and 
sought to explain genius, or the inspirational 
element in art. In his Diicoursis^ the painter Sir 
Joshua Reymolds sums up the most tolerant 
and universal academic teachings. Apparently 
inspired by Longinus, Reynolds advised the 
student to create as though the great niastcis 
Michelangelo and Raphael were to judge the 
cscellencc of his w'ork. \\’hcn the student had 
derived from these masters the general princi¬ 
ples of artistic construction, he should seek 
their application in nature. Revnoids also val¬ 
ued the poAver of imaginadon, observing that 
slight sketches often give more delight than 
Rnished pictures, a fact particularly noticeable 
in Chinese painting and tn the drawings of the 
masters. Following Longinu-s Reynolds also 
held that genius seems to have an inherited 
talent for selection, so that the suggestive artistic 
essence w^as concentrated in one stroke of the 
brush. Genius, Reynolds defined as the capac¬ 
ity for long, constant work and the slovv proc¬ 
ess of self-education w-hen enlightened by an 
inherited power to profit quickly by one’s 
mistakes. 


Bmnqfit fflT Smsist Critidsm. The second or sen- 
sLst mode of cniictsm, important for an under¬ 
standing of the modern romantic attitude, 
centered around those formal values—color, 
chiaroscuro, and sound — ^whieh most immedi¬ 
ately affect the senses. The sensists, led by the 
Venetian Marco Boschini, the Frenchmen 
Franc Uc us Junius and the Abb^ Du Bos, sought 
to define those cfemcncs that lend charm to a 
Work of art. I'hcy also advocated the primacy 
of inspiration, or genius. Since the genius al¬ 
ways seents to transcend the acceptable formal 
patterns of a periwi, there will always be in his 
w'ork an indehnabJe element which the sensistif 
called the ne sais quoi. How^ever, they made 
no attempt to analyze this ptychologically, 
merely giving as a laison tTBre for the lawbreak¬ 
ing or revolutionary function of art, its simi¬ 
larity to religiou,s mystical inspiration or saintly 
ecstasy, which should be used by the church 
in stirring people's emotions. The ideal scn.>iist 
picture would be une of the works of Rubens 
(Fig, 507) or perhaps of El Greco (Fig. 503). 

Roger de Piles, one of the best knoivn critics 
advocating the sensLst point of view', attempted 
in his Abffgi {Thf Absirtici, or to 

unite the intellectual academic and emotional 
barcHnue s\'slems. He was perhaps the first to 
warn that “Only great genius is above rui«, 
knowing when to profjerly use its license.” De 
Piles*s work is of the highest value for under¬ 
standing the succeeding realist criticism. 

The Realislie Critkai Posiiian. Realistic critt- 
cisin embraces those elements of the academic 
and sensist critical doctrines which tend to stress 
the power of man’s mind to evaluate and to 
reorder the know'Jcdgc gained by research and 
to explain the new^ creations of genius. Realistic 
Criticism in art accompanies the growth of the 
scientific point of view. It is based in part on 
Descarteses sentence, “I think, therefore I am,** 
in part upon the belief of Leibnitz that all 
knowledge arises finom self-moving atoms, or 
monads, each of w'hich has a characteristic 
form. I'hLs emphasis upon the particular mo¬ 
ment or “thing-in-itself* might be likened to 
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medieva] nominalism. Realism at Us best may 
be visualized in ibc sculpture of Houdon^ whose 
busts of Franklin and Washington arc well 
known to all Americans, or in our Fig. 533h 
Here Houdon^s realism leans slightly tow'and 
the sensiat tradition of color and charm. 

With the growth of realistic criticism, one 
finds its chief exponents — ^Count C-aykis, T.a 
Fontc de St. Venne, and Diderot—seeking out 
the artists in tlte great academic salons, ques¬ 
tioning them about their work, and finaLiy put)- 
Eishing the results of this research into the mean¬ 
ing of art. They came to the conclusion that 
every man must be his own critic. Here, and 
not in the romantic sensist tradition w'as the 
real revolution, for with this belief both the 
state-supported academy and the church lost 
their hold upon men’s standards of taste. 

The most complete program of realistic criti¬ 
cism apj^ars in the French founded 

by Diderot. Ficrc was a revival of the compre¬ 
hensive Aristotelian critical attitude, the birth 
of a new^ scientific experimental method, and 
the substitution of the Promethean rev^oluiion- 
ary belief in the nobility of man for the Platonic 
belief in the supremacy of the idea* Diderot, 
like dc Piles, found in the work of art imagina¬ 
tive creative use of symbolic values, composi¬ 
tion, and a power of expression stemming from 
mastery of technique. Diderofs philosophy 
lacks any decisive dcRnltion of his own ideal 
goal, probably because such a definition would 
seem static, and his revolutionary mentality 
demanded an active state of mind outside the 
confining borders of a definite prograrn+ 

Parallel with the growth of the journalistic 
realism of Diderot and St. Yennc, went a more 
academic sort pursued by the savants. The 
philosopher Alexander Baumgarten (1714— 
1762) founded aesthetics as a branch of philos¬ 
ophy, deriving the term from the Greek word 
aisthfia meaning “knowledge about imaginative 
things.” He contrasted this with noeta^ which 
he considered a higher know'ledge, consisting 
of such objects of thought as were amenable to 
the rules of logic. Opposed to Baumgarten, 


whose underlying philosophy is sensist and ro* 
mantle, were the archacoEogists ^Vinckclmann 
and Luigi Lanzi, who sought to found systems 
of criticism based upon the study of art history 
and the development of cycles of Style, 

Winckelmann^s //if/oFjt/.ir; written in 1764 
was based chiehy on siudlcs of Greek artists 
from Praxiteles through Lysippus. He differ¬ 
entiated among four periods of Greek an—the 
first, w'hieh he called religious, reaching to the 
lime of Phidias. Following Philostratus, Winek- 
elmann called the art of Phidias, “the Sub¬ 
lime.”' The art of Praxiteles was **l>cauiifyil,” 
and that from Lysippus on through Roman 
limes was “imitative.” VVinckelmann’s cla.«i- 
ficaiion, has greatly affected 20th-century art 
criticism. Lost in his admiration of the static, 
beautiful antique, VVinckclmann completeEy ig¬ 
nored the more comprehensive Sublime, and 
the Energetic in the Gothic architecture around 
him, or in the music of his contemporaries, 
Bach and Haydn. 

The fJQct Lessing, in his famous critical essay 
Laocoofi^ took for his subject a late Greek sculp¬ 
ture condemned by Winckelmann as of in¬ 
ferior, imitative quality. Here Lessing signif¬ 
icantly stressed the difTcrence between poetry 
and painting, thus reviving the centuries-old 
debate. Lessing defined poetry as an art de¬ 
pending for its effect upon progre.ssion. Painting 
draws strength from its static character. He 
differentiated between “pictorial” and “tem¬ 
poral'' arts, overthrowing the French academic 
term “fine arts,” which had condemned litera¬ 
ture and mu-sic to a place outside the sacred 
aesthetic hierarchy. 

To conclude, the realists, whether stimulated 
by archaeological research, an unbia.vrd spirit 
of inquiry, or their love qf reality in nature and 
man, rediscovered something like Socraics''s 
point of view. This was, loosely, a system of 
relationly in which a fine sense of appropriate¬ 
ness called for differing treatments of different 
subjects u-sing the more subtle formal designs 
discoverable in natural phenomena. Stimulated 
by the realists, the salons of pain ting first 
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created by the aristocratic Academy i^duaJly 
became the public exhibitions. These critics 
further popularized the aristocratic arts for the 
masses by suggesting that Insight on the part 
of ordinary individuals might have as much 
\reight in judging art as academic iheorv'. 
Realistic criticism further tended to separate 
the Utcrar)' theory' of the Beautiful from the 
study of formal values in pictorial art and to 
discover the sources of artistic genius, not in 
divine ideas but in the characteristically ener¬ 
getic aspects of nature or in the Sublime^ Fmm 
realism eventually came the doctrine of the 
20th-century critic, Goyau, who summed up 
this eclectic attitude by defining art as 
manner of enlarging experience through exten¬ 
sion of our contacts with other men beyond the 
confines of our own egos.” 'Fhis idea of art as a 
means of expanding the soul corresponds to the 
American position of such realistic philosopfiers 
as William James and John tlcwcy. 

Development of New Literary Forms 

Comparable tn the realistic movement in 
painting that took place in the I7th and 18th 
ccnitirics the development of the youngest 
literary' form, the novel. Prose fiction, the lan¬ 
guage of the novel, differs from its closest poetic 
relative, epic verse, chiefly in its longer rhythms 
and its use of words which describe, more than 
they suggest meaning. 1 hus the novel seems 
the most appropriate vehicle for expressing the 
moods and reactions of people during the Jour¬ 
ney' of life. Chaucer's medieval Canterbury 
pilgrims with their many stories or mvfiU pat¬ 
terned after Italian talcs, the travels of Sir 
John Mandeville and Marco t*olo, C^ixton's 
ReatytU of tht HistorUs aj and the chansejns 

of trouv^Tca Or the Italian are the 

medieval antecedents of the novel* Twxj of the 
most significant novels ever written, the Gm- 
gantua of Rabelais and tlie Don Quixote of Cer¬ 
vantes, appear as connecting links between 
jncdicval and modern forms, 

'The Artistic Aleiia gJ /Veur Fkthn. The novel 


achieves its rhythmical sw'Ccp through alter¬ 
nating passages of dramatic and descriptive 
character. I’he latter fluctuates between objec¬ 
tive description of the world seen and sub¬ 
jective description of the emotional reacdons 
of the protagonLsis. Both may at times reach 
almost lyric poetic heights* 'llie ability' of the 
nos'clist to suggest universal rhythms leads 
eventually to the Sublime. Such works as Don 
QurWr and Victor Hugo’s ToUrrs ojthe Sea have 
in them a grandeur approaching the infinite. 
So the novel, essentially a narrative form sug¬ 
gesting action, must l>e Judged in terms of its 
power to stimulate or achieve a state of equi¬ 
librium within the mind of the reader* TTie time 
necessary' to e.xpcricncc a novel is longer than 
that of any other art form and so must carry 
through a variation of moods. Further, the 
changing actions and thoughts of the chief char¬ 
acters must Suggest like variations in the mind 
of the reader throughout the days or w'ceks 
necessary for reading. Properly to analyze a 
novel, one should proceed along lines suggested 
by Longinus and *ArLfiiotle. Good prose fiction 
is completely descrilxxl poetry' and drama. 

The Gargnntua of Rabelais as the EaiUest Intro- 
spectme J'iQoei* The prototvfje of the introspective 
novel ts the magnificent tale, Gargantuaj w'rittcn 
between 1560 and 1568 hy the physician Fran- 
joLs Ral^elais, w'ho likened himself to Socrates. 
Fresh from the cloistered W'Orid of the monas¬ 
tery' in which he had been educated, RaljcJais 
recorded in his spare time the marvelous adven¬ 
tures of two giants, Gargantua and Fantagrucl* 
These, w'ith two smaller human beings, I’riar 
John and Pantirgc, explored the world through 
the sharp eyes of Renaissance youth. Rabelais's 
purpijse, cxpre.ssetl in the prologues of his five 
books, was simply to entertain his patients* 
Protected by roy'al patronage, the audacious 
doctor cheerfully satirized the most ehcrished 
superstitions held by ecclesiastical and human¬ 
ist scholars of his time, combining philosophy, 
descripiiun, and action ivithin the loose adven- 
turou-s plot of his philosophical life journey* 
Pantagruclism, RabclaU’s recipe for those 
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who arc sickj he describes in the prologue to 
his fourth book as "A certain jollity of mind 
pickled in the scorn of fortune.” In these Ijooks, 
Rabelais, seeking a new, more expressive vocab¬ 
ulary', gave to the P’rcnch language a treasure 
house from which three succeeding centuries 
of authors drew. The ntn'Clist more than any 
other writer Jikes to play with words for their 
own sake, trying the contrasting effects of 
harsh and subdued, soft and crackling, har¬ 
monious and cacophonous sounds with which 
he may charm or excite the reader. In general, 
novels must be read by oneself to be appre¬ 
ciated. LFnlLkc poetry', they can rarely be re¬ 
cited aloud to others. 

The Don Qidxote oj Ctiv^nies tfj a Proiotypi a/ tfif 
Objfctlvt AotW. In his preface to Don Quixote^ 
Miguel de Cervantes informs us that he has 
thrown away the affectation of humanistic 
knowledge. As he tells a straightforward, truth¬ 
ful tale, he needs no scholarly compendium for 
his subject. A satire on knight-errantry is some¬ 
thing so new that Aristotle, St, Basil, and Cicero 
never dreamt of it. '^Nothing but pure nature is 
your business; her you must consult, and the 
closer you can imitate, your picture is the bet¬ 
ter.” There follows in a sentence the whole 
program of the realistic novel- “Do but take 
care to express yourself in a plain easy manner 
in Well-chosen, significant and decent terms, 
and to give an harmonious and pleasing turn 
to your periods.” 

The retrospective Don Quixote of Cerv'antes 
stands in contrast to the introspective and for¬ 
ward-looking Gargantua of Rabelais. Rabelais, 
discovering himself, could laugh at the world, 
Cerv'antea, having discovered the w'orld, laughed 
at himself. The story of Don Quixote tells of a 
ntan, by nature klndhcarted, who finds himself 
thv%'arted in every attempt at knightly action 
ivhcnev'Cr he undertakes to act according to the 
outmoded codes of chivalry'. The romantic 
heroism of the knighi-errant, so proper to the 
time of the crusades, no longer fitted the real¬ 
istic world of the 17ih century. By that time a 
few men had begun to sec that all wars were 


nothing more than a brutal struggle for gold 
and pow'Cr. However, Don Quixote is presented 
as hopelessly conservative, a man who refu-ses 
to forsake hUt dreams. To those arouivd him he 
appears .'$0 unrealistic as to be considered insane. 
Only his goodhcaricd serv'ant appreciates the 
innate fineness of a character still living as in 
the Middle Ages, 

Subtly mixing fact and reUgiou."! tradition 
with fiction, Don Quixote can easily convince 
himself tliat he is right. So he embarks on a 
series of unfortunate adventures in the field of 
romance. Thus Cervantes, the realist, advances 
the life of reason by slowly demolishing every 
pretension of mcdiev'al thought. He, more than 
Rabclab;^ relics upon colorful descriptions of 
actual scenes w'hich he must have witnessed. 
In contrast, Rabelais appealed to the more 
intimate bodily sensations, by using words that 
recall specific emotional states. The two novels 
provided a nieans of expre^ion particularly 
suited to the needs of that bourgeois clas 
w'hose romance had to be found in the affairs 
of the counting house instead of in the court of 
love or on the field of battle. With the passage 
of the 18th and 15ih centuries, this became the 
prevailing clas^s, printing became cheaper, and 
novel writing flourbhed accordingly. 

A BrifJ Excursion through the Realm of English 
nUratuTf. The period of artistic self-revelation 
or enlightenment so aptly de.scribcd in Alex¬ 
ander Pope’s Essay on Man begins with the 
Faerti Queen of Edmund Spenser and the Son¬ 
nets of'William Shakespeare. Spenser’s rambling 
allegorical poem unites Arthurian legends, 
Christian medieval mystical thought, and das-- 
sical lore. Its charming passages and rich sug¬ 
gestive w'ords furnish a basis for modem English 
style, much as Ral^relais’s Garganiiia dctesfor the 
French. 

The succinct expression of Shakespeare’s son¬ 
nets concentrates in a classical form the widest 
range of human emotion. The difference in 
rhyme between these and the Petrarchan son¬ 
nets lends to them an air of greater finality. 
By having three sets of four-line stanzas rhymed 
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alternately, followed by a concluding rhymed 
couplet, Shakespeare achieves a simpler formal 
unity. One of the hnest sonnets suffices to 
demonstrate the felicity of Shakespeare’s suie. 

THE CONSOLATIONS OF REMEMBRANCE 

Wlicn, in disgrace Mith Fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

And trouble deaf Heaven uith my bootless cries. 

And Uxik upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured like him, like him with friends possessed. 
Desiring this man’s art and that man's scope. 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughu myself almost despiring. 

Haply I think on thee, and then my state. 

Like to the lark at break of day arising. 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings 

That then 1 scorn to change my state with kings. 

The Rcnauaancc spirit, grown a little older 
and a litdc less dignified, appears in the poetry 
of the Caroline lyricists, Suckling, Lovelace, 
Dunn, Carew, and Herrick. The gay love- 
making cavaliers sing in Herrick’s charming 
lines “To the V’irgins, to Make Much of Time.” 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 

The higher he’s a-getting, 

The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best which u the first. 

When youth and blood are wanner; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time. 

And while ye may, go marry: 

For haring lost but once your prime 
You may for ever tarry. 

While cavaliers sang their rollicking songs, 
bourgeois England in the person of Izaak Wal¬ 
ton wTote his Complect Anglety scholars trans¬ 
lated into melodious prose that version of the 
Bible named after King James, and Sir Thomas 
Browne finished his Um Burial. 


and Man 

Following the revolution led by Oliver Crom¬ 
well, when republican England replaced the 
Stuart kings, a humble artisan, John Bunyan, 
piously retold the tale of Evcr>Tnan in Pilgrim'i 
Progress. The blind John Milton, trained as a 
humanist, who had earlier written “L’Allegro” 
and “11 Penseroso” in the Renaissance spirit, 
dictated the more somber epic of Proiestanibm, 
Paradise Lost. In magnificent, cadenced verse 
Milton tells the story of Lucifer, Prince of 
Dzurkness, who warred with the God of Light. 
Here at last the old Manichaean story' of the 
endless battle between good and cv'il found its 
greatest poetic expression. 

Milton's lines suggest his spirit of adventure 
in an age of exploration, longing for far-off 
lands: 

As when to them who tail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
MouunlMC, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odoun from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest, with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a 

league 

Chcet^ with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles; . . . ^ 

Infinite distances, discovered in a new astro¬ 
nomical concept of the universe, suggest better 
than almost any other lines in our language the 
Sublime: 

The secrets of the hoary* Deep—a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimension; where length, breadth, and highth, 
And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal smarchy, ... * 

Most significant of all in Milton’s poetry is 
the magnificent sweep of his stanzas with their 
long periods. The classicist grammarian, Sam¬ 
uel Johnson, author of the first English dic¬ 
tionary, in his essay from The Rambler on “heroic 
verse,” praises Milton’s use of the “mixed meas¬ 
ure.” This, say's Johnson, though it injures the 
harmony of the line, considered by itself, “yet 
compensates the loss by relieving us from the 
continual tyranny of the same sound.” Note 
that the fifth and ninth lines, which we have 


* Parodist Lost, Book IV, line 159. * Parodist Lost, Book II, line 890. 
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italicized, in the follow'ing selection from Mil¬ 
ton’s Paradisf Last have all their accents falling 
upon the second syllables. These lines have a 
regular beat, contrasting with the more or less 
irregular beat of the others. 

Thus at thrir shady lodge arrived, both stood, 

Both turned, and under open sky adored 

The God that made both Sky, Air, Earth and Heaven, 

Which they beheld, the Moon’s resplendent globe. 

And starry Pole:—^ Thou also modest the Aight, 

Maker Omnipotent; and thou the Day, 

NMiich we, in our appointed work iroploy’d. 

Have finished, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual lace, the erotvn oj all our hltss 
Ordained by Thee; . . . 

John r>r>’dcn, a classicist critic whose poetry 
is unsurpaitsed for polish, although cold in tem¬ 
per, should l)c studied because of the perfection 
of his form. His three satires in verse, Absalom 
arui Achitophflf Rfligio Laiciy and Thf Hind and 
Ihe Panlhrr, mark the Restoration and the Ijegin- 
ning of an academicism associated with the 
Jesuit Counter Reformation. This somewhat 
influenced English literature for a short lime 
after the return of the Stuart kings. Dryden’s 
most significant contribution to the form of 
English verse may be studied in the su|)erb 
meter of hb “.\lexander’s Feast.” Here, as in 
Dryden’s plays, one notices colorful, swinging 
lines suggestive of the sweeping liaroque pic¬ 
torial and sculptural compositions used to ex¬ 
press the same ideas in the spatial arts. The 
melodic quality of the ode, also entitled “The 
Power of Music,” appealed so much to the 
composers CJarke, Cla)ion, and Handel that 
each set it to music. 

.\fter the Restoration, Samuel Butler’s Hudi- 
bras appeared in three parts reciting in mock 
epic style the adventures of a Quixotic figure. 
Sir Hudibras. This Presbyterian justice of the 
peace, prototype of all rabid prohibitionbts, 
tried in vain to reform the England of the 
Restoration. Jonathan Swift, an Irbh satirist 
contemporaneous with Butler, combined the 
figures of Gargantua and Morgantc in hb Gul- 
livrr^s Travrls^ The Spectator Papas by .Addison 

* Paradise Lost, Book IV. 


and Steele developed the Englbh essay around 
homely, genre subjects, stimulating a realism 
which eventuated in the novel. Samuel Rich¬ 
ardson began Englbh prose novel writing with 
the fortunes of feminine virtue as a subject in 
Pamela, and in Clarissa Ilarlowe. Henry' Field¬ 
ing, striving to burlesque Richardst>n’s Pamela, 
dcvclo|xrd novels around two masculine char¬ 
acters, Joseph Andrews and Tom Jones, lusty 
Don Juans in bourgeob dress. Fielding’s Rabe- 
labian humor has a realbtic turn, appealing to 
the adventurous Englbh aristocracy of the 18th 
century’. Oliver Goldsmith’s Vicar oj Wakefield 
and Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe arc also 
among the most interesting realbtic novels of 
the lime. With the novels of Smollett and 
Sterne, ihb style of literature gradually came 
to replace the more poetic literary forms of the 
17ih century. The magnificence of the classicbt- 
hbtorical style appears in Gibbons’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

In thb all too brief review of European 
literature can be perceived, with the growth 
of a lebure middle class, the entrance of a 
prosaic, realbtic, and puritanical spirit. Thb 
gradually dominated the literary arts, as there 
expanded within the consciousness of northern 
Gothic man a philosophy of life, Aristotelian in 
$coj)C, hbiorical and scientific in mood. The 
concept of evolution, doubly strong because of 
its origins in .Arbiotlc and partly traceable to a 
classic revival of the philosophy of Lucretius, 
finds echo in further lines from Pope’s dcbtic 
poem, .-in Essay on Man: 

.Sec him from Nature rising slow to art! 

To copy instinct then was reason’s part; 

Thus, then, to man the voice of Nature spake— 
**Go, from the creatures thy instructions take: . . . 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here, too, all forms of social union find. 

And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind; . . .” 

That spirit of human brotherhood sought for 
by Rousseau and the French encyclopedists of 
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”thc Age of Enlightcnmerit” also appears id 
Pope^s lines v-'hsch begin: 

Hope sprini^ eternal in ibe hiimian 

Man ne^'tr Mj btlt always to he^ bleat. 

This enlightened dclsdc philosophy ushers in 
the sDcial revolution and the nature miTtanti- 
etsm of the 19th century. That Pope brought 
all hLs philosophy into harmony with a dcistic 
realism^ Gothic in mood, may be seen in his 
lines; 

All ate but parts of one stupendous vvht]le> 

W^osc body Nature is, and God the soul. * , , 

, . G<kJ Io^'cs rnim whole to parts; but human soul 
Must rise from indii-idual to the wbule. . . . 

, . . Earth smiles around, with boundleaa bounty bleat. 
And Hcav'n behokb its imaj^e in his brejui. 

The Deveiopment of the Theater 

Three main tendencies characterize Euro- 
pcan drama after the I6ih cemur>', corre¬ 
sponding to similar styles in the dev'clopmcnt 
of the graphic and plastic arn. (1) Elements 
from the medieval drama account for melo¬ 
dramatic, romanticj scnsist effetts, particularly 
in the historical plays. (2) CMassical elements 
influence the structure of the plays toward 
greater simplicity and unity. (3) A spirit of 
realism proper to the French and English 
peoples inspires greater naturalness in depic* 
tion of character. The greatest dramatists, 
Shakespeare and MnU^ne, arc realists who em¬ 
ploy the other two elements. 

In Southern Europe, the Italy of the late 
Renaissance gave birth to Arcadian-romantic 
adventure plays such as Tasso’s Amiitta. The 
Spaniard, Lope dc Vega, during his long life 
produced over 2,000 plays, including iitediwal- 
rotnantic and Renaissance-classical subject 
matter. His work corresponds to that of Shako 
spearc in England. 

In northern lands, throughout the 16th and 
17th century', organized craft guilds, such as the 
Meistersingcr in Germany and the Pa.ssion 


Brothers in France, continued their productions 
of miracle, mysteiy', and eventually morality 
plan's, in connecdon with church festivals. One 
of the first great European dramatists, Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler and Mcisterslngcr uf Nurem¬ 
berg, grew up in this tradition. Led by play- 
^vrights who were like Hans Sachs, the Parisian 
Passion Brothers controlled the dramatic per¬ 
formances of that city under a charter operative 
between 1402 and 1677. Their playhouse, 
the HStel Btjurgogne, had a monopoly over 
Frencli dramatic performances until the time 
of MoUine (EIg+ 535). 

The Commtdia dtlP Arte. Throughout the 
Middle Ages companies of professional actors, 
the jongleurs, histriones, and mimes playing 
at the fairs or for the noble.s, were often paid as 
leading actors In the mystciy' plays. They prc- 
Ecrv'cd tmtil after the Renaissance many of the 
traditions of the ancient Roman theater. With 
the 16th-ccntuiy' revival in Italy of comedies 
by Plautus and Terence, there came into being 
among these professtonal entertainers a dis¬ 
tinct type of original pK-rformance called the 
eommedta delP arte. The actors of the commedia 
utilised scenarios of ancient comic plots from 
the Aicllanac and a few e.ssenttal situations 
from morality plays like which they 

expanded, impravLsing as they played. Certain 
stock characters, such as Harlequin, Punch, 
Capita no, and Pantalone, whose masks, voices, 
and gestures l>ecame fixed types; shaped the 
dialogue to the desires and quality of their 
audience. Ihc commedta delP itrte^ thus marleJ 
a return to the almost primitive conditions in 
W'hich Greek drama started. Among the many 
plots taken from the iojnrnrdia^ the most notable 
are those of /Jr. FaiiSitiSjThe HuTkejuin AVrro- 
mancer or 7 he Sander's Apprentke, and Don 
Gioi'antii. 

The story' of Dr. Faustus tells of a famous 
savant who, like Renaissance man, desires all 
knowledge, and to attain his wish sells his soul 
to the devil. The SoreeTeT'‘s Apprentice tells of an 
unworthy servant who, mbappropriating the 
magic spells of his alchemist master, soon finds 
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Fig. 535.—•fKtting the Valrncicnncs mj'stny plav, c. 1550. Note xhitt, although the Nfaruiom of Faradi-v^ are 
Clascal in tlylr^ Hell at the ri^ht mnuini medieval. {From A'. Ma/tfzius', A Hisiory of Thratricaf Art in' Anritnl arid 
Alot/ern V imrs, Telff SmitA, 


himself franticaJJy trying to escape the mis¬ 
chief created by the misuse of them. Both of 
these plots carrj' something of the clement of 
tragic fear. In them scientific pioneer investiga¬ 
tors of the 17ih and 18th centuries vere seen to 
face the uncertainly of ultimate de_struction 
through their oivn efforts. The plot of Doji 
Giovanni is a kind of “harro%ving O'f hell^,” telling 
how a Cruel j rather thoughtless^ but ivitty rascal 
gets his just deserts. 

In epic medieval tragic plots, derU^ed from 
miracle, mystery, and moraiity plays; in the 
inedievalized Latin and Gallic character ty|>es 
of the commedia ddF or it; and in the revival of 
Senecan tragedy, which follow'cd the transla¬ 
tions of Renaissance humanists, lies the back¬ 
ground of modern drama that lends richness to 
the works of Shakespeare atid Moli^iTe^ Tlic 
ultimate analyses of tJie variety of literary' forms 
presented by this background arc usually made 
In the teaching of English or French literature, 
so they' will be omitted here. In the realm of 
dramatic action a study of the produciioiM of 
Shakespeare and Moliire will, however, furnish 
the basis for all modern dramatic form. 

The Biitk^TOunds of Shakeipeare"s Drama. The 
variety and universality of ShakespHrare^s plays 


arises from their synihc-sis of legends and a.'tso- 
ciatiunai overtones derived, from sev'eraJ dis¬ 
tinguishable sources. Many of his plays adapt 
medieval versions of classical stories. The funris 
are greatly influenced by the Senecan revival'- 
of the Lniversliy Wits, a group of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries who enjoyed Roman tragedies 
w'ith their ghostly apparitions and antique con¬ 
ception of the Fates. From these ultimately 
came those stories of revenge which play a 
great part in Shakespeare's creations. 

The patriotic note apjx'ars in English drama 
after the destruction of the Spanish Armada, 
^vhen the adventurou.s exploits of English .sea¬ 
men and soldiers brought about a revival of 
historical chronicles from British history. These, 
rendered into prose by Sackvillc in his AUrror 
for Mtif^iiirates^ became a prime source book. 
From Higgins’s lives of ancient British heroes, 
Sackvillc and Norton took their story of Aing 
GorhoduCr From the same source and from Holm- 
shed’s chronicle came the Shakespearean his¬ 
torical plays. Translations of the medieval 
Continental history of Trojan, heroes in the 
ReatyeU of the Histories of Troy gave Shakespeare 
such stories ais Timhis and Cressida^. From Renals- 
sartce sources in the novelle of Banddlo and 
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Boccaccio came Brooke’s dramatic poem Romeus 
and Julift. Plots from these I talian sources told 
of the Oriental monarchs, Cambyses and Da¬ 
rius^ who rose to great heights and, with the 
turn of fortune’s wheel or because of their own 
misdeeds, were later destroyed. These talcs 
parallel the inner plots of such characters as 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth and King Lear. 

Behind these primary' stories, all of which 
had been dramatized by Shakespeare’s im¬ 
mediate predecessors in the 16ih century, lay 
other deeper religious and philosophic tisso- 
ciational plots distinctly Gothic and medieval 
in character. A study of Marlowe’s story'. Dr. 
Fauitus, or of Thf Sorcera's Apprtntice ssill furnish 
clews to a new concept of life’s tragedy which 
underlay most of Shakespeare’s productions. 
Briefly, the northern. Gothic man, while going 
through a Renaissance period of his develop¬ 
ment, without full mental cognizance, con¬ 
ceived his soul as a battleground between the 
powers of light and of darkness. In his char¬ 
acter, that warfare between the vartues and 
vices recounted in Prudentius’ Psjrchomachia 
creates the dramatic tensions. The Gothic sense 
of tragedy arises from the knowledge that man 
can never be absolutely certain as to which of 
his gifts are virtues and which vices, or by 
means of which plan of batdc he may win the 
victory for goodness. 

This Gothic tragic sense has slight kinship 
with the Greek tragic sease, in which the strug¬ 
gle between two groups of deities engulfs man. 
The difference lies in the fact that in Greek 
tragedy what man does seems to have little 
effect upon the struggle. Man’s resulting atti¬ 
tude is outspokenly fatalistic. In Gothic tragedy 
the inheritance of the Neo-Platonic Augustinian 
philosophy leads man to feel that he is a neces¬ 
sary part of God. So, his victory or his defeat 
means to some extent the victory or the defeat 
of the Good, that is, of God Himself. That is 
why Hamlet, defeated by his own indolence or 
indeebion, makes us feel more deeply his tragic 
circumstance than docs Orestes. That is why 
Lear, slowly gaining new spiritual insight under 


increasing adversity, carries mankind with him 
into deeper psychological waters, with a cor¬ 
respondingly deeper sense of comfort than Oedi¬ 
pus. Shakespeare’s King Lear more closely par¬ 
allels, as a character, the sublime grandeur of 
Aeschylus’s Prometheus. 

Shakespeare, the realist, drew from the world 
around him many Gothic and Renaissance 
characters who appeared true to life for the 
essentially Gothic people of England. Bottom 
the Weaver, Sir John Falstaff, Shylock, Rich¬ 
ard III, and Hamlet were ver>' definite medie¬ 
val types, such as one may find in the pages of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales or the morality plays. 
So Shakespeare stands to the modem drama as 
.'\eschylus to the Greek. His lines incorporate 
the medieval Gothic and the Renaissance Clas¬ 
sical heritage, which comes to life in the clearly 
drawn characters of the Englishmen—heroes 
who are never demigods, but men siri\'ing in 
vain to reach the Sublime. Their tragedy rises 
from the fact that their ideals are too high or 
too inclusive. Since a study of Shakespeare’s 
plays is an accompaniment of our common 
English literary' heritage, compulsory in all 
schools, it seems unnecessary' here to do more 
than suggest those periods in his personal de¬ 
velopment which led to the |)crfection of his 
style. 

Shakespeare's Plays. In the early part of his 
life, beginning with Henry 17 in 1592, Shake¬ 
speare wrote a number of chronicle play's— 
Richard III (1593); a patriotic play, King John 
(1594); Richard II (1595); Henry I\\ Part I 
(1596); Part II, with its creation of the char¬ 
acter of Falstaff (1597-1598); and Henry I', 
with the death of Falstaff (1599). His great 
tragedies began in 1594 with Titus Andronicus^ 
a melodramatic horror talc; continued in 1595 
with Romeo and Juliet^ a story derived from a 
novelle of Bandello through the poem Romeus 
and Juliet by Brooke. Julius Caesar^ in 1599, and 
Hamletf in 1601, mark the invention of two of 
his greatest tragic characters, Brutus and the 
melancholy Danish prince. In these the com¬ 
bination of tragic forces generated by intcrac- 
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lion of struggling human frailty and fate reach 
a balance similar to that found in the works of 
Sophocles. The late tragedies, which follow — 
TtoUus and Cussida (1602), Othello (1604), King 
Lear (1605), Macbeth^ Antonjt and Cleopatra^ 
Coriolanus (1606), and Timon of Athens (1607)— 
contain tragic characters as great as those of 
Aeschylus. Shakespeare’s other pla>'s — masques 
like The Tempest and *4 Midsummer J^'ighCs 
Dreamy comedies like The Taming of the ShreWy 
The Merchant oj Venicey Two Gentlemen oj V'eronOy 
A Comedy oj ErrorSy Lope*s Labour's Losty and 
AWs Well that Ends Well — were scattered 
throughout his long productive career. 

To summariae: the sources of Shakespeare’s 
comedy lie in medieval pageants with their 
rustic folk characters and in situations sug¬ 
gested by the commedia delP arte or by translations 
of Roman comedies. His tragedies arise because 
his heroes, gifted with character and capable 
of perceiving the right, arc unable to achieve 
success by reason of their unfortunate position 
on the turning wheel of fortune. Although these 
heroes form centers of melodramatic action 
which moves quickly around them, this activity 
accompanies an c.\position of violent mental 
conflict. Unlike the Greek heroes, Shakespear¬ 
ean heroes arc in no sense demigods. Thus their 
tragedy b heightened by the fact that we feel 
more for them as superior human beings, de¬ 
serving a better fate because of their gifts of 
superior insight. The greatness of Shakespeare’s 
tragic characters comes from the plausible 
union of their thoughts and actions with their 
emotions. Important to remember as differ¬ 
entiating Shakespeare’s tragedy from that of 
hb contemporaries b the fact that it practically 
never results from excesses of love. As Hazlitt 
justly remarked, the jxxuliar quality of Shake¬ 
speare’s mind lay in its universality and its 
tremendous power of communication with 
other minds. Shakespeare approached the 
world much as Raljclab, but hb Gargantuan 
appetite for knowledge and hb Pantagruelian 
zest for life were refined by a mastery of poetic 
and dramatic form and by the necessity of a 


performance lime that made him condense hb 
material into concrete packages. In the hun¬ 
dred years between Rabclab and Shakespeare, 
the Classical conception of what constitutes 
good drama, inherited through revivab of Sene¬ 
ca’s plan's, had created a new form, which asked 
that the Gothic wealth of detail be confined to 
a classical structure. Although Shakespeare, 
comparable in many respects to Leonardo da 
Vinci, seems to have explored every condition 
of mankind, he remains so humble and un- 
egotbtical, so true to the medieval type, that 
we know practically nothing about him per¬ 
sonally. So, hb whole life must l)c reconstructed 
from hb artbtic creations. 

The Theater in Paris from 1634 to 1673. In 
1634 Paris supported two theatrical troupes. 
One company, The Royal Players, had quar¬ 
ters in the Hotel Bourgogne, which was rented 
from the Passion Brothers; the other, Tbe 
Prince of Orange Players, was cstabibhed in 
the covered tennb court of Marab. The more 
significant, the Marab troupe, which was sup¬ 
ported in part by the powerful Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, fortunately had discovered the playwright 
Pierre Corneille and produced hb comedy 
Aiilite in 1629. They also mounted Corneille’s 
La VeiuYy La Galerie du Palaisy La Place rcyalCy 
L'Illusion comiquey and c\cniually hb two great 
tragedies Medee and Le Cid. Medee dealt with 
classical, Le Cid with medieval romantic sub¬ 
ject matter. 

.More important, however, to the develop¬ 
ment of French drama than either of these 
companies was a third, little-known, outcast 
group calling themselves “Les Enfants de Fa- 
millc.” They played in another tennb court, 
where the Institut de France now stands. .After 
1644 thb comp>any was managed by one Po¬ 
quelin, a law* student, who had adopted the 
name M. D. Moli^re. Following the collapse of 
hb company in its first year, after he had been 
released from the debtors’ prison, Moline took 
the troupe for a twelve years’ tour of the prov¬ 
inces. Here, on the road, hb genius slowly de¬ 
veloped. Moliirc’s first successful play, L'ktourdi 
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(The Btundfrer^^yf^ produced in Lyons In 1653+ 
In 1658 the troupe returned to Paris, where it 
soon found favor with the youthful Ring Louis 
XIV, who ailovi'ed the players to share the 
theatrical hall of the Pedt Bourbon Palace with 
some Italian eDnicdians+ Here, |7okin^ fun at 
society and the rival trou[>es of the Bourgoguc 
and the Marais, who specialized in classical 
tragedy, Moliire produced some of his best 
knoviTi comedies. The final move was to the old 
Palais RoyaJc Theater of Richelieu in 1660. 

The Contribution oj hlalihte io Alodern Drama. 
Moli^re's chief contribudon to dramatic art 
was that he drew' into close union the panto 
mime and the actions of the characters, their 
positions on the stage, and the inflections of 
their vuices, so as to create effects of contrast 
Or harmorLy+ This greatly heigiuened the inten* 
sity of the performance, Moli^re^s plot and his 
separate characters hold our interest equally, 
by reason of their realistic quality. Unlike 
Shakespeare, Moli^re seems to have been in* 
capable of developing those elements of the 
human character which led to tragic sublimity, 

Molii^re burlesqued comemjjoraneous clas¬ 
sical revivals of the Seneca n style, with their 
chanting declamation and imitations of the 
Greek choruses^ as then played at the Hotel 
Burgogne* In his only attempt at tragedy, Ehn 
Game de S^^ avarrey Moli^re’s strong sense of real* 
Ism, which might have succeeded in contem- 
pKirancous England, appeared crude to the 
French literati, who were biased by the Neo- 
Classical academic rules qfcridcLsm that came 
from AHstode, Horace, and Longinus. I laving 
too great a sense of the theater lo enjoy purely 
literary drama, Molitre followed hU genius for 
realism. He achieved success in vltcole tier Jem- 
mes f TVtr School Jot by raising comedy to 

the level of the tragedy of his lime. He did this 
by portraying the eiprit dr Gaul —a compound of 
pungent wit, Gothic grotesquery, and a satir¬ 
ical view' of serious things charactcrisricalJy 
French. This witty French point of view, ex¬ 
pressing itself naturally in Moli^re^s lines, forced 


even his bitterest critic, de Vise, to exclaim in 
admiration *'Some parts of U^ofe dts Jemmes 
are written as though by Nature herself, and 
certain inimitable passages arc so exactly ex¬ 
pressed that no critical words suffice to e.xpJaln 
them.” 

+MoHJre also excelled in the art of the ensem¬ 
ble, that Ls, the proper timing of entrances and 
exits, the discovery' and use of a fundamental 
rhythm by svhich actions and speeches muit be 
regulated so as to gain the greatest dramatic 
effecu Of this de Vise wrote, “Every one of his 
actors knows the exact number of his steps, 
the exact direction of every glance^" 

Molt^re analyzed his own methods in a 
shorter play, The Crii^HTjm oj the SdhooiJot Il'itrr, 
whose characters demonstrate the superiority 
of this type of comedy over the tragedy of the 
time. In this critique he presents the following 
statement of faith, followed today by most pro- 
ponenLs of realistic drama: 

It b a great deal easier to express deep feeling, to 
harangue fortune in verae, to rail at dcsiiny and re¬ 
proach the gods, than to enter familiHrly into the 
Tidieulotis 5it03tini]s of Hfe. V\^en you dcpic t heroes, 
you can do as you like. You have but [o follow the 
natural fllght uf )iaur LmaginaEJon, which often dropf 
truth to snatch at the marvelous. But when you de¬ 
pict meti, it must be done faithfully; such poruaiis 
must resemble men and women, they are useless 
unless, the men and women of your own times are 
m:i>gni^:ible therein 

Satirizing Muli&rc, the Bourgogne produced 
a counier-critique in The Painter's Portraity to 
which Moli&rc replied with the Impromptu de 
Verraillefy a i>urlcsque of the preparations in a 
classical troupe for a tragic pruduction. Here 
he ridiculed the afFccted style of the Bourgcugnc 
tragedians. +'\t that time Jean Racine, who had 
written Le ThehaJde and Alexandre for MoHfcrc, 
deserted to the Bourgogne, taking with him 
Mademoiselle du Parc, the troupe's chief tragic 
actress. 

I’hc three Moli^re plays L'Eco/f des Jemmes, 


> Karl MaXTZIW, tliiliirj aj 'Thtairisat AH, Vo(. 1\', p. l*tfi, Peter Smii-h, Pub,, New York, 1937+ 
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Critique rkoii dfs fmmfs and L*Frnprompia de 
Vetsmilff furnish a complete tcNtbook for the 
modem theater. With his principles laid out 
before him^ Molitre embarked upwan the last 
stage of his career, writing bis greatest plays— 
Tariafe (Tfu HxpiXTiif), Amphitryan^ Don Jnan^ 
Ijt Misanihfope^ and Lt imugmadf. For 

potboilers he wrote a number of ballets, one of 
which, jPprAf, was produced with music by 
Lully. 

In Tjctr/u/r Moli^^rc saiiriued one of tlie many 
religious mLislonA which had sprung up as part 
of the church’s apparatus for the Counter Re¬ 
formation. This Society of the Holy Sacrament, 
while in its inception noble, had degenerated 
after some years of serv'ice to become a refuge 
for hypocritical prohibitionists n'tasking their 
nefarious actmties behind a cloak of piety. 
Molitre^s characters set the types of hy|XJcris%' 
for all time. Orgon, a blindly inEcnipcrate 
reformer; Madame Pernellc, his mother, a 
symbol of bigoted old age; Mr. Loyal, a profes¬ 
sional hypocrite; and Tartufe, who seems to 
enjoy his hypocrisy for its own sake, while 
indulging his worldlincss behind a puritanical 
garb, comprise as mean a group of human 
creatures as it is possible to conceive. 

fn Tartu/V Mol lire’s satire was so keen that 
only the protection of the king, who enjoyed a 
private court jjcrformance, made it [‘Ktssible for 
the actor playwright to continue on the stage,. 
Powerful memlicra of the Society of the Holy 
Sacrament made public production of the play 
im^> 03 siblc for five years and some of its reform¬ 
ing priests accused the author of l>eing a heretic, 
recommending death at the stake. Moli^re, 
refusing to lac silenced, made his nest great 
character Don Juan avow his imenttons to Ijc- 
cotnc a profassional hyjXKritc as the best way of 
getting along in the world. This Don Juan tvas, 
more than Tartufe, a revival of the medieval 
belief in the last judgment for evildoers, brought 
to its final degree of perfection. 

Moli^re’s last play, Lx Maludt moglnnitt^ pro¬ 
duced in 1673, was written as the actor was 
dying. In this play he had a final jest at the 


expense of all doctors and peddlers of medicine. 
Actually, Moli^re collapsed on the stage in 
the final scene where he showed the death of 
the leading character. His friends found that the 
parish priest w'ould not shrive him because of 
and the Bishop of Parts allow^od him to 
be buried in hallowed groLind only at the com¬ 
mand of his old protector, the king. So passed 
a man gifted with supreme insight into human 
character and 3 ready wit for exposing the 
weaknesses of society. l.Vitfi hb knowledge of 
life, out of an overwhelming repertoire of 
French and Italian comic folk plots, Nfoli^re 
brought to perfection a few of the world^a 
greatest dramas. 

jVftcr his death Molilre’s company united 
with their rivals of the H6tel Bourgogne, and 
by 16S0 had become organized as the Cnmtdie- 
Fmmiaist. So, in a way, MoIi^;rc may be spoken 
of a.'^ the founder of French drama, as Shake¬ 
speare was of the English. Each, essentially a 
realist, used Romantic and classical plots, but 
found more in contemporancou.s human com¬ 
edy than in Neo-Classical Tc\'ivaJ3. 

Mtlodrnma (Vt England, In Shakespeare^s later 
^-earji a great number of productive playwrights, 
particularly Beaumont and Fletcher, John 
Webster, Massinger, Middleton, I’ord, Shirley, 
and Rawicy created endless dramas ofrcv'ciige, 
hoiTor, and mystery'. They left behind a welter 
of plots from which Restoration dramatists. 
Romantic novelists, and my.stery story writers 
drew heavily in later times► The EliKal>eThai'is, 
interested in the display of melancholy mentali¬ 
ties, enjO'yed those horrific ghosts, sirqd in 
antiquity by Sophocles and Seneca, and all the 
lortuom villainies of w-hich Orestes and Atrcus 
were capable. Following Kyd's Spanish Tiagtdy 
and Marlovvc^s ^tw aj Xtaiia. in the 16 th cen- 
ttiry, Beaumont and Fletcher wTotc The Maid's 
Tragedy,^ and M cbsler, The Duchess oj both 
typical revenge play's. Ford^s The Bfokxn lUati 
and Massinger’s The Virgin Mariyr funiish ex¬ 
amples of the horror play. 

All these tragedies suffer from a common 
fault; the plethora of unpleasant situations lacks 
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a consistent heightening of dramatic tone lead¬ 
ing to one great climax. Great tragedy needs 
a succession of incidents so directed that each 
rises to a climax a little higher than the one 



Fio. 536.—The Ol^'mpian Theater at V'icenza, b>' 
Palladio, 1565. (jCmrUsy oj Metropolitan Muteum of Art.) 


preceding, each contributing greater dynamic 
tensions to following climaxes. The horror play’s, 
by realistically exploring all the passages of 
frenzy, cruelty, and passionate love, soon glut 
the imagination. By 1640 the Puritans put an 
end to this type of drama and Parliament 
ordered the theaters closed. A few strolling 
companies of players still mounted small comic 
or tragic sections from plays of Shakespeare 
such as the Pyramis and Thisbc scene from A 
Midsummn Night's Dream^ at the village fairs. 
These one-act plays were called “drolls.” Those 
Cavaliers who did not follow' Charles II into 
exile retired to their casdes, where masques and 
pageants were still held. 

The Masques, Restoration Tragedies, Comedies, 
and Burlesques. The best known masques, by the 
comedian Ben Jonson, include the Masque of 
Blacknesse, staged by the architect Inigo Jones, 
and the .\fasque of Qtteens. In the latter, Jonson 
adek to the usual beautifully costumed dance 
with music a grotesque, satiric antimasque. He 
followed the custom of the Greeks, who bal¬ 
anced each dignified tragic performance with 
one of grotesque character. In Shakespeare’s 


Midsummer Night's Dream the burlesque tragic 
plot of Bottom and his friends runs within the 
masque plot of Titania and Oberon. One of the 
best known masques is the Comus of Milton, 
who wrote in his youth as a humanist, in old 
age as a Puritan. 

The elaborately staged masque, played in 
castle halls or gardens, shows a longing for a 
return of those great spectacles in the medieval 
cy’cle production. It called for new ty’pes of 
scenery, many of which were brought to the 
Englbh stage from the court productions of 
France and Italy. Combined with the old 
melodrama, the spectacular masque contrib¬ 
uted to the heroic Restoration “tragedies of 
honor,” almost operatic in style, produced after 
the return of Charles II, in 1660. The two 
classicists. Settle and Dry’den, influenced by the 
neoclassic French tragedies, w’rote many of 
these. Settle’s Cambyses, King of Persia and The 
Empress of Morocco brought a new pompous note 
to English melodrama. Dryden, whose critical 
sense unfitted him for emotional tragedy, wrote 
The Indian Queen, All for Love, The Conquest of 
Mexico, and The Conquest of Granada. In all these 
tragedies, where love conflicting with honor 
furnbhed the keynote of action, unconvincing 
heroes of superhuman strength and im|X)ssibly 
high ideals fight for heroines impossibly virtu¬ 
ous, constant, and beautiful. With this last 
faint echo of the French chansons de geste and the 
Orlando Furioso, chivalry passed from the stage 
in England. The comedians who followed in the 
next century' produced a number of burlesques 
or mock-heroic dramas before a new' realism 
set in. 

The “comedies of humor,” by Ben Jonson, 
Wycherley, Etherege, and Congreve, gave place 
to “comedies of manners,” holding up a mirror 
to reflect the sophisticated dilettante court sur¬ 
rounding Charles II. Sir George Etherege's 
She IVould If She Could, Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, 
and Congreve’s The Old Bachelor, in the 17th 
century, set the stage for the p>crfccted comedy 
of manners in Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, 
Sheridan’s The Rivals and The School for Scandal 
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in the 18th. WTiilc tht comedy of manners grew 
to supply the ncedi of the court, farce comedies 
and burlesques appealed to the masses. The 
hcroic-’romandc operas for ihe aristocrats were 
countered by burlesques such as John Gay’s 
Beggm'^y Opera for the muldplymg middle class. 

The Deoeiopment of Stage Architeetare. Between 
the I6th and the 18ih cemury the stage de¬ 
veloped to answer the needs of the rapidly 
changing dramatic form. From the Passion and 
miracle plays^ whh their separate mansions 
arranged around the city squares, later scene 
designers adopted many details. From castle 
and monastery halls with small, temporary' 
platform stages built by the jongleurs, the 
craftsmen of Shakespeare’s time took certain 
conventions. These included the inner and 
Outer stage, which they mistook from medieval 
illuminated manuscKpts of Terence for classical 
stages. Finally, in Italy, from the pubJicatLon 
of Vitruvian treatises on architecture the clas¬ 
sicist architects took the shape of the 17 th- 
century' Palladian theater, which, uniting %v’ith 
the others, eventually became the 18th- and 
I9ih-century opera house and playhouse, 

7’he Claisicai TTadiiion in Staging. The classical 
tradition in staging plays accompanied a wide¬ 
spread revival of the Seneca n tragedy and the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence. Such Italian 
architects as Palladio and Scrlio designed stages 
closely foUow'ing Roman modeb. The Olym¬ 
pian Theater at Vicenza, built by Palladio in 
1565 (Fig, 536), has for its permanent scene the 
facade of a Roman palace transformed into a 
kind of triumphal arch. Through the three 
large openings of the arch can be glimpsed 
street scenes modeled in perspective- Scrlio tells 
us that the three types of scene visible through 
the arches could be used for ail kinds of drama. 
The narrow, deep street scene with its shops 
and signs w'as considered appropriate for com¬ 
edy. The great plaz:za scene, through the cen¬ 
tral arch, and the right-hand vista served for 
tragedy. A third, ivoodcd scene or park sufTiced 
for ballets. 

The Platform Stage of ihe Realist 1 radittOR. The 


new drama, inherently realistic, incorporating 
the two other trad it Eons, called for a third type 
of stage. This developed naturally^ as had the 
earliest Greek stages, from wooden platforms 



Flc. S37.—Drawing of the Swan Theater by Thomas 
Witt, e. 1600. aj Trde ^ Orasna.) 


erected at the fairs or Ln innyards, where strol¬ 
ling Italian and Spanish players stopiied os'cr- 
night. The simplest platform stage, an extension 
perhaps of the medieval mystery' wagon, had a 
robing room behind a curtain. These curtains,, 
painted in some cases by such famous artists as 
Mantegna, suggested tapestried halls or sylvan 
vistas. In England, where the drama first es¬ 
caped the monopoly of guild or court produc¬ 
tions, a number of players’ companies, formed 
during the last half of the 16th century, settled 
in Shoreditch and Bankside, suburbs of London 
Here the sho^vmen had erected gallcried amphi¬ 
theaters of wood and brick for bull- and bear- 
baiting, medieval sports that had taken the 
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Fir- 338. - ^LjLc l7th-(5rn.tinry picture-frame stage with sei for Af^oftlt as dc»gn*d b>' Wahclot, The stage ui in three 
icvels called piunf. At the right, luwrr ptmi the cavern replaces Hclli. at the left, the painlcr^s studio replaces 3 
trLansichfi of Farndisc. The second piaa couLains a churchyard (medieval ptirgnrory), at (he rights and a garden, 
left. The bedrvutn, rear, hav a great bed replacing the mredievaJ throne of judgenenc. The kings of that time habitu¬ 
ally administered justice horn the Lii de which was an Oriental i mpartatinn frani Persia. 


place of the Roman gladiatorial combats. Into 
such a buildiog, Vjy 1576, some unknown genius 
bad brought the platform .■ttage. 

This Elisialxithan theater for the ntasses— 
the ibcaler of Shakespeare and Marlowe—as 
shown in a drawing of ^M^hc Swan'^ (fig- 537) 
by a Hollander, Thomas W'ittj consisted of a 
great open court bordered by three rows of 
balconies. A roofed stage at one end projected 
into the court. Under the roof at the rear of the 
platform w'cre two exits to a robing room. 
Above them a balcony was used by both actors 
and patrons. Probably curtains,, hung inside 
the columns supporting the stage roof, wxre 
■ dra'k^'n at times. On such a stage there could 
be no room for scenery' in the modern sense, but 
the symbolic properties of the mystery' plays — a 
single tree for a forest, a painted Rat for the town 
of Rome, a few' chairs, a bed and 3 tables 
served, along iv'ith signs or prologue descrip¬ 
tions in the play's, to indicate the locale. 

‘The Fashn oj the Three Typf^s a/ Stage and the 
Appearame oj the Aiadern Gradually, 

during the 17th century', the mediev'al, the clas¬ 
sical, and the realistic platform stages fused, to 


become the stage as it appears today. In France, 
Cardinal Richelieu had a theater con.structed 
in one of the halls of the Palais Royal, a part of 
the Lotivrc. 1 fere the great triumphal arch of 
the Palladian theater was moved so far for¬ 
ward that it became a sort of picture frame or 
proscenium for a curtained stage. 

In the meantime, at the old Hotel Bourgogne, 
the designers compressed the mystery-play sets 
into one scene, which could be arranged within 
the frame. Mahelot, a French scenic architect, 
describes a set for the romantic play Agariie 
produced in 1673 (Fig. 538). Mahelods stage 
arrangement has become conventional for most 
romantic settings in the modem theater. Prison 
and defeat arc on the right (stage left) and 
victory on the left (stage right). 

Ckjntrasting with this romandc set, id the 
18th century' the various details of the old Pal¬ 
ladian scenery' were enlarged and arranged as 
single pictures with compositions comparable 
to the baroque and cla-tsiclst paintings of the 
time. The architect Inigo Jones first brought 
ID England from France scenery flats that could 
be pushed in from the wings of a proscenium 
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Stage. They furnished a narrow street scene for 
comedy, a public place or square for tragedy, 
a classic colonnade, a forest for ballets, and a 
large room with five doors. Such classical scenes 
were used by Moli^re in his greatest plays, 
Tartufe^ Lr MisanthropTy and L^Avare. 

After this time the romantic plan's developed 
great ceremonial baroque stains’ays and Ori¬ 
ental harem scenes or arcaded rooms set on a 
diagonal to the proscenium so that the atten¬ 
tion of the audience could be thrown by the 
lighting and action strongly to left or right 
(Fig. 539). With the development of the en¬ 
closed stages came the necessity for indoor light¬ 
ing, particularly as during the 18th century 
the time of performance gradually moved from 
the afternoon toward the evening. Ghandeliers 
from the ceilings and lights in brackets just 
behind the proscenium illuminated the actors. 
The fact that the oil lamps and tapers which 
fumbhed the light could not have been strong 
enough to provide complete illumination of the 
scene probably heightened the dramatic cflcct 
by stimulating the imagination. 

Summary 

During the period studied, a spiritual ex¬ 
pansion of the European mind accompanied 
the physical exploration of the earth, the dis¬ 
covery of hitherto unknown primitive races, 
and an objeedve examination of natural phe¬ 
nomena. This scientific objective interest in¬ 
evitably led to the formation of new faiths 
linking themselves to the rapidly developing 
Protestant Refwmation which had begun sim¬ 
ply as a dynamic manifestation of the north¬ 
erner’s revolt against the southern Roman 
Church. The resultant freeing of the soul from 
many medieval superstitions led to new types 
of artistic production, most important of which 
were the developments in music, literature, 
and the drama. 

The northern Gothic people enjoyed a wide¬ 
spread dbpersion of the Bible, which followed 
the invention of printing. The growth of science 


accompanied a revival of a religioiu philosophy 
similar to that of the Manichaeans, who con¬ 
ceived life to be a struggle between powers of 
light and of darkness. Thus a heresy long com- 



Fio. 539.—Design for I tali«n baroque stage setting, by 
•Steiano Orlandi, 1681-1760. This is suppoaed to repre¬ 
sent ancient Roman baths. 


bated by the Roman Church at last flowered 
into a powerful religion, officially recognized 
by many of the newly develojxrd nationalbtic 
states. Nationalbts used Protestantism as a 
weafKjn in their conflict with the Empire or 
with the Roman Church considered as a tem¬ 
poral kingdom. TTie new dynamic revolution¬ 
ary religion emphasized the C/rlto-Gcrmanic 
or mystical Oriental elements in Chrbtian char¬ 
acter. .At first, like the early Church Fathers, 
Protestants frow'ned upon all representative 
arts, while accepting and furthering music. In 
contrast, the Roman Church in its Ck)unter 
Reformation supported the spatial arts, .stress¬ 
ing their theatrical and ecstatic elements with 
charming color and sensbt appeal. It also en¬ 
couraged the mass and the oratorio, forms of 
music useful in the service. 

The rise of nationalism led, in the case of 
France and England, to the formation of art 
academies, planned like those academies sup¬ 
ported by Italian despots. .Academicbm stressed 
stability in politics and science as well as in 
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art. Accompan>'ing academicism went a belief 
in a unified universe capable of complete geo¬ 
metric arrangement. 

Freed by the theological battles of the Ref¬ 
ormation and the Counter Reformation, some 
thinkers turned to empirical observational sci¬ 
ence and, following Francis Bacon, Locke, and 
Diderot, eventually advocated realism in the 
spatial arts. On the other hand, rationalistic 
scientists like Descartes and New'ton, using 
mathematical measurement to explain all phe¬ 
nomena, turned to formal academicism as a 
method for self-expression. 

From these freethinkers, mostly deists, even¬ 
tually came a religion of science which con¬ 
ceived the universe to be either an orderly 
machine, in which case the Deity was con¬ 
structive intelligence or as a gradually unfold¬ 
ing evolutionary process. Skeptics, unwilling 
to accept either view, turned to social revolu¬ 
tion as an outlet for their energies. These ad¬ 
vocated the overthrow of national feudalities, 
the formation of a world brotherhood, and the 
w'idc spread of humanism. 

Seeking an appropriate art to express the 
flux of societal and universal life, the greatest 
creative artists of the period found in the new 
contrapuntal music which emphasized the con¬ 
trast between static chords and dynamic melo¬ 
dics, between instrumental tones and human 
voices, the most perfect medium. In oratorio, 
cantata, opera, sonata, and symphony, masters 
such as Palestrina, Cavalicri, Monteverdi, Scar¬ 
latti, Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart 
brought music from its simple medieval forms 
to the complex, architectonic structures of the 
present day. Particularly important in this de¬ 
velopment was a recognition of the parts played 
by harmonic chords, the perfection of new in¬ 
struments like the violin and harpsichord, the 
arrangement of the tempered scale, and the 
development of sonata or symphonic forms. 

In the realm of painting, one finds the ba¬ 
roque style, started in Venice during the 16th 
century, moving to Rome, Spain, and France. 
Here it was used to decorate aristocratic pal¬ 


aces and Jesuit churches w ith great mural can¬ 
vases preaching the story of a reformed Roman 
religion. Tintoretto, the first outstanding mas¬ 
ter of the baroque sensist style, composed masses 
so as to suggest a movement of volumes in 
space. El Greco’s ecstatic figures followed 
Gothic and Byzantine Oriental composition 
lines. In 16th-century Rome, great baroque 
ceiling decorations vied for a time with the 
condemned realism of Correggio and the aca¬ 
demicism of the Caracci. In France the fol¬ 
lowers of Poussin, who inspired the Academy, 
and the baroque master Rubens, supported 
respectively by French royalty and the church, 
made some advances in the pictorial art by 
uniting their inheritance from Venetian and 
Roman masters with the Flemish love of color. 

Contrasting with the Romanist baroque and 
nationalist academic art, there grew in the 
bourgeois countries of the north, particularly 
Holland, a realistic type of genre painting, 
characterized by the w orks of Hals, Rembrandt, 
and Vermeer. From all three directions came 
an interest in landscape composition for its own 
sake, which accompanied the development of 
natural science. Velazquez, the Spaniard, sup¬ 
ported by a royed family, displayed a skill in 
realistic painting unsurpassed by other Eiuro- 
pean masters. French rococo painters, such as 
Watteau and Boucher, discovered new color 
techniques tending tow'ard a more interesting 
interpretation of atmospheric effects and devel- 
op>cd more delicate baroque color schemes, 
w'hich contributed to the growing Romantic 
feeling. Realism returned for a time as the 
dominant style for the lower classes during the 
Re\'olution and a belated academic classicism 
became the official style of the Napoleonic 
empire. 

In architecture, classical academic formal¬ 
ism, based up>on the writings of Palladio and 
Perrault, and baroque theatricalLsm vied with 
each other through three centuries. The classi¬ 
cal style dominated in 18th-century France and 
England. Germany, France, and Holland de¬ 
veloped a delicate baroque style, the rococo. 
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out of the interior decoration wlih 

the French palatial architecture. Garden archie 
tecturc and city planning accompanied nation¬ 
alistic developments and the creation of ^eat 
palaces in Franccj England^ and Germany. 

The sculptor's art, definitely dominated by 
theatrical and pictorial concepts, became with 
the Ijaroque works of Bernini something that 
belied its original formal character. Like all 
the other spatial arts., sculpture may be said to 
have come under the influence of a strongly 
tcmpioral or musical concept of form. 

The ITth and ISih cetuurics constitute a 
period of art critic Um par c-vcellence. Lt)giea.lJy 
constructed foruiai systems of criticism pul>- 
lished by the French academies perhaps had 
the vridcst circulation. In architecture^ \^itru- 
vjanisrn and Palladianism reigned supreme. In 
painting, baroque sensist criticism, at first sup¬ 
ported by the church, enlivened the more for¬ 
mal academic modes, which were based in |>art 
on formulae derived from ancient w'ritcrs or in 
|>art on the palntinig books of Renaissance mas¬ 
ters like .Alberti, T,eonardo, and Lumaj^zo. From 
senstst and academic critic ism eventually arose, 
in the tSth century, a new realistic academi¬ 
cism based upon objective archaeological re¬ 
search and art history. From the spirit of 
Baconian empiricism came a tendency to ex¬ 
amine all critical theories critically and to col¬ 
lect in the encyclopedia the obscn^'ations of a 
new realistic criticism T,vhich should consider 
of primary imptjrtancc the useful values or ap¬ 
propriateness of the art work. 

The novel and the essay, li tcraiy' forms reach¬ 
ing a high degree of perfection, appealed par¬ 
ticularly to the bourgeoisie and to the scieniifie 
deists. In the realm of the theater a new 
of drama came from the efforts of great realUis, 
such as Shake 5 |)earc and Moli^rc. ITiis dra¬ 
matic art could be called neither tragedy nor 
comedy in the old classical sense, but a new' 
type, w'hich compressed the medieval cyclical 
drama into acJassieal form. Visually, the action 
of the drama, comprcsjicd within the w alls of a 
small indoor theater framed by a proscenium 


and limited in time and place to a more com¬ 
pact unit^', had to express man^s struggle to 
break the confines of his own sloth and igno¬ 
rance. Life was conceived by the dramatist to 
be a struggle within the soul of man between 
his narrow egotistic desires and his universal 
possibilities. The ultimate tragedy of life w'as 
considered to be the inability of a man, because 
of either physical or moral weakness, to express 
himself in good actions of universal significance. 
In short, ma>i appeared as a protagonist in the 
struggle between the powers of liglu and of 
darkness. Thus the dramatist presented not the 
DinTie Comedy of Dante but the human comedy 
of Ccr%'antes and Rabelais. Man, as expressed 
by the artists of this period, was, in the w'ords 
of Pope with which the chapter began, “The 
glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century 

We arc the miuic-inakcri, 

And we arc the dreamers of dreams. 

Wandering by lone 8ca>breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

WoHd*Iosen and world forsakers. 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 

Yet we are the nMvers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, tt seems. 

With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities. 

And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory; 

Oi»e man with a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 

We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth. 

Built Nine\'eh with our nghing. 

And Babel itself with our mirth; 

And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new World’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying. 

Or one that is coming to birth. ‘ 


R oma.nticism is that movement in 19th- 
century European art which indulges 
^ man’s propensity for dreaming. Ro¬ 
mantic artistic productions aim to cany him 
away from present-day actualities into scenes 
of past or future glory, helping him to recon¬ 
struct in his fancy the environment of the past, 
with particular reference to the Middle .Ages 
and the ancient East. Design patterns arc char¬ 
acterized by an attempted return to Gothic 
modes of expression and energized forms sug¬ 
gestive of the baroque, by which the artists 
stnve to break the barriers of convention with 
a revolutionary zeal. 

At a time when the discoveries of science had 
made possible that industrial revolution w'hich 


was to overturn the economic and political 
foundations of the Western w orld, men dreamed 
great dreams, and the artists considered it their 
function to present these dreams in aesthetic 
form. Patterning himself after his hero, the 
military genius Napoleon, man thought him¬ 
self a conqueror, and woman, observing Queen 
Victoria, moved toward emancipation from her 
inferior position in a patriarchal society. Car¬ 
ried by his research far out into the infinity of 
stars, man found in the universe ever new’ as¬ 
pects of his own soul revealed in nature; thus 
his painters sought to express themselves 
through the medium of landscapes; his musi¬ 


cians, through a music that consciously imitated 
nature’s sounds. Faced by the ugly slums 
* From an ode (1874) by Arthur William Edgar O’Shaughneaty (Romantic poet). 
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spawned in factoiy towns, man dteamcd L'lo* 
pi as and planned sanitary, aesiKetic cities for a 
future in which peaceful industry \MJuld free 
him from many of the burdens of the struggle 
for existence. Thwarted in his normal expres¬ 
sion of love by a Puritan conscience bred from 
ancient patriarchal Nfcsopoiamian Ldcolo^es 
in a dominant Protestant church, man returned 
to a worship of Ishtar, the fatal goddess, 
visualized her as Proserpine, the queen of 
death, or jf« bt(U iiamf junj ntnd. When thwarted 
by the actuality of living in an imperialistic 
world or caught by economic rivalries leading 
to inevitable wars, Komantic artists created 
l^hantom forms and symbols expressive of the 
wish for death. The youth of the 20th century 
has left romanticism liehind, but the teachers 
of 20ih-centiiry youth, for the most pari ro¬ 
mantic idealists intent on saving the valuable 
pans of the Romantic’s dreanxs, stress the fact 
that man can control bis own destiny insofar as 
that destiny has to do with his reLationshi|» to 
his fellow man. This spiritual essence of ro¬ 
manticism accounts for whatever elements of 
strength wc may find in Romantic art. To 
understand it, one must examine the back¬ 
grounds of the (jtriod. 

Thf Growth ij Tolerais^e. Accompanying the 
scientific discoveries of the ISth century came 
a more tolerant attitude in political, moral, and 
religious thought. This ine%itably led freethink- 
ing artists to express themseK’CS in the widest 
divergence of styles. A new' freedom of con¬ 
science accompanied the progress of constitu¬ 
tional, representative government, which came 
to be known as “democracy." Far-flung com¬ 
mercial enterprise resulting from the capitalistic 
industrial revolution ftimislied channels for an 
accelerated interchange of Asiatic, American, 
and European ideas which overcame the in¬ 
tolerance of provinciality. I'rcedom of worship 
for all faiths, with concomitant liglitening of 
censorship and freedom of the press, marked 
the final emancipation of man’s conscience 
from imfxiscd ethical and aesthetic ideas. 

Tolerance of oneself and of others, accom¬ 


panied as It was by a growing skepticism and 
widespread divergence from the old mores, 
led in many cases to a certain weakening of 
man*s expressive energies. Empirical social sci¬ 
ences displaced in part belief In the superior 
value of the classical humanities. With the fall 
of the Copernican s>'stcm of astronomy came 
a scientific revelation that led many individuals 
to doubt their ow'n spiritual substance. Answer¬ 
ing man’s doubts, Descartes had found the 
reason for his existence in the formula “I think, 
therefore I am.“ Kant substituted ihc rather 
cold categorical imperative, “±\ct as though 
by your action W'hat you do becomes a law of 
the universe,” for a more social-minded group 
ethics. 

Psychologically, both his doubts and his 
rather lonesome, though brave, individualistic 
petition caused man, as an empirical scientist, 
to renounce all ancient values. At the same 
time he must consider all his personal dreams 
and ex|>eriments equally valid until each had 
been tested through experience. Consequently, 
in Romantic art the greatest diversity of ideas 
clamored for uncensored expression. To an ob¬ 
jective obsci^'er the youthful Romantic might 
seem to be acting paradoxically in the course 
of proving all values through first-hand experi¬ 
ment. For example, the arch-Romantlc Lord 
Bwon, although narrowly egotistic when inter¬ 
ested in his personal do'elopmcnt, was at the 
same time a champion of freedom; altruistic to 
the point of scif-sacrifice. I’hua the new toler¬ 
ance in many Cases resulted in a seemingly 
dispersed life and art. 

The IdmtiJ Eaoltithn. Comprehending all pre- 
s'iotis cultural attitudes and religions, the Ro¬ 
mantic thinker, half unconsciously, introduced 
hLs philosophies into his artistic and scientific 
expressions. During the life of any given Ro¬ 
mantic creator, w‘e find him developing through 
all the former jjeriods of man’s growth. If, on 
the whole, he follow-ed Plato, he became known 
as an idealist and stressed formal beauty. If he 
followed Aristotle, he turned toward the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, striving to grasp some aspect of their 
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dynamic modes of expression. A fevv great Ro¬ 
mantics, men of genius, Jike Goethe, Hugo, and 
Wagner, foresaw dimly the idea of develop¬ 
ment or evolution, popularized by Darvdn and 
Huxley in the scientific world. In their lives, wc 
Hnd both Classical and Gothic modes of expreit- 
sion consciously used. The great philosophic 
task of their lives remained that of the Renais¬ 
sance man, who strove to unite love and power, 
the Beautiful, the Energetic, and the -Sublime, 
However, the Romantics differed from the men 
of the Renaissance in having behind them most 
of I he revelations of science. William Blake, a 
poor, unlettered, Roman tic ncar^genius, con¬ 
sidered half mad in his own day, came close to 
making this union which should lead the w'ay 
to the philosophy of the 20th century-, in his 
mystical definition of art: 

Tfl Srt the world in a grain nr snnd. 

Infinity in a wild lEowcr, 

To hold the earth in the psdm of your hnnd 

And Eternity in an hour. 

Here, the classical-minded Blake stresses the 
idea of the pariicular as an expression of the 
universal or ideaL In another, more dynamic 
mood he wrote: “I must create a sy-stem or be 
enslaved by amoihcr man’s.” Yet Blake, like all 
the Romantics, never succeeded in combining 
the Classical, or ordered, art of his nature (the 
conscious mind) with the transcendental, or 
Uncontrolled, part of his nature (the uncon¬ 
scious mind). Goethe, the German poet-phi¬ 
losopher and scientist, came closer to this in his 
life poem, Thi Faast. 

Because of the tremendous scope of his 
thought, the associaiional patterns in the art 
€)f the Romantic are the most difficult to ex¬ 
plain briefly. The productions of one individual 
may vary as much as the product of the many 
schools of Hellenisdc art under the Roman 
Empire, However, three general moods of 
thinking emerge from this chaos of the Roman¬ 
tic mind: (1) Utopian idealism, suggesting a 
plan for man’s destinies; (2) the idea of evolu¬ 
tion, which proposes a plan continually modify¬ 
ing itself according to discoverable laws; (3) a 


J^^meteenlh Century 

materi.ilistic mechanism which allows man con¬ 
trol of the dynamic forces nf nature in order to 
achieve freedom from physical want. 

Historical and Political Backgrounds 

The revolt from authority, a fundamental 
part of the Romantic creed, inheres in the 
human spirit. History records many instances 
of revolt, political and religious. The latter part 
of the 18th century and the beginnings of the 
19[h witnessed entire social groups within given 
nations or impKiriaJ systems, revolting against 
unjust taxation and loss of civil liberties. This 
followed as a natural result of the religious 
revolt, called the ‘^‘Protestant heresy,” of north¬ 
ern, or Gothic, churches, from the dominance 
of the centralized, Classical church at Rome, 
The discovery and exploration of the ^Vcste^n 
Hemisphere bred, particularly among i he Ck:ho- 
Germanic peoples, a race of rcvoltcrs. Wher¬ 
ever incipient revolution reared its head in 
Euro(^K, the c.xpluits of the American colonists 
in their ivar against England were recited. To 
America came the Romantic revolutionaries 
from all Europe. From .America came those 
exponents of freedom who helped in the French 
Rcv-olution. Russia freed her serfe. Germany 
won her freedom from Austria, and the Ger¬ 
man people strove in vain to found a republic, 
vi’hilc all of Europe fought the ty-ranny of the 
imperialistio Napoleon. Tlte noblest expression 
of the [xilitical rev-olution on American soilw-as 
Roger Williams’s principle that the power of the 
church should be forever separated from the 
povii-er of the state. This freed man from a dual 
domination w-hich alone cui.[ld completely en¬ 
slave him. 

"The Ineiuitstiui Rtvolution. The industrial revo¬ 
lution brought about by the introduction of 
scientificaliy conceived machines accelerated 
economic production, and promised to gam 
for man increased leisure time in which to 
enjoy art. Unfortunately, up until the 20:h 
century, man had not discovered how' to free 
these machines from the imperialistic control 
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of some individuals uncquipi>cd morally to 
manage them for mankind's good. Here is a 
case of abortive rc\'olution. The political revo¬ 
lution, significant as it was, had its .sinister 



Fio. 540.—Interior of the painter Makart’i studio, 
1881. {Ameriean Art Journal.) 


aspects. Rcs’olulion often gives the unsocial 
egotist an opportunity to mislead people in¬ 
flamed by their s%'ar for freedom. Napoleon, a 
romantic figure in the worst sense of the tenn, 
told his followers that every' soldier of France 
carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 'Ihe 
Napoleonic pattern of thought in some degree 
dominated several 19th-century leaders of the 
industrial revolution. 

Ruggfd Individualismy the “Aoutraux Riches"' 
and Their Standards oj Taste. The consequences 
of a new distribution of wealth among the 
bourgeois, or middle, classes and the growth 
of a new’ aristocracy based upon the emergence 
of thb industrial class, led to the growth of more 
rugged indiNdduals, on the Renaissance model, 
throughout France, Germany, England, and 
America—the most productive countries of the 
Romantic movement. This class was called by 
the French critics the nouveaux riches. Lacking 
the background of taste fundamental to the old 
aristocracy, a nouveau riche was incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the genuine and the spuri¬ 


ous in art. Stimulated by a desire to appear 
cultured, the members of this class paid heavily 
for reproductions of antique Gothic furniture 
and architecture, for chairs and picture frames 
that would look as though they had come from 
the palace of the Sun King at \'ersailles. The 
new’ moneyed class had little resfxrcl for the 
artists of its own day, deeming more impressive 
a romantic vTsion of the past. So the Victorian 
living room became a museum of artistic curios. 
No better commentary on the aesthetic back¬ 
ground of the people who sometimes bought 
the panel paintings of the Romantic artists, or 
who attended the opera as some social func¬ 
tion, can be given than Fig. 540, show’ing the 
studio interior of the Austrian court painter 
Makart, in V’ienna. .A reporter for the American 
.4rt Journal^ in 1881, thus described a visit to 
that studio. 

The most interesting thing you have shown me is 
without doubt Franz Makart’s studio. It is one of 
the chief attractions of Vienna . . . Rich velvet 
curtains arc wthdrawn as we pass out of this studio 
into the anteroom, where a few knight’s armours 
seem to keep watch before a heavily curtained 
door . . . On the left side, opposite the picture 
wall, there b an old firepbcc with its mantelpiece, 
and torchlight bearers very nearly reach the ceiling. 
In front of it is an old iron grate of fine design taken 
from the grave of two nuns in a French cemeteiy, 
and holding rare old pjottcry in the iron baans that 
were once filled with hallowed w'ater. To the right 
and left of the chimney stand old candelabra ten 
feet high, with beautiful modeled urchins in c\'cry 
position. One of the little cupids has an old straw 
hat on his head, another two or three chains with 
rare coins round his neck; another has the iron 
gloN’cs of a knight on his tiny hands and another 
supports a Chinese parasol with his tiny arms. Not 
far from the chimney is a piano, covered with 
Gobelin tapestry to conceal its all too modem 
beauty. 

The Ideal oj the Natural Alan and the Writings 
oj Rousseau. Descartes, the mathematical philos¬ 
opher, freed the Romantic intellectually with 
his reasoned argument for l>eing. Another phi¬ 
losopher, Jean Jacques Roasseau, living in the 
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Age of Reason, epitomizes the emotional, free- 
thinking, progressive Romantic, who, because 
of a seasiiive tempKrramcnt, was forced to af¬ 
firm his lack of faith in mere logic and reason. 
In his Confessions^ an autobiography, Rousseau 
reaffirmed the ira|x>rtance of the inspirational 
moments in man’s living. The Confessions de¬ 
scribed the romance of a self-educated indi- 
\ndual, growing up without roots in the past, 
seeking to discover in his own nature by em¬ 
pirical means such universal qualities as arc 
common to ail mankind. Rousseau’s philos¬ 
ophy, which was to become the dominant phi¬ 
losophy of the revolutionary world, asserted 
optimistically that man, evolving from nature, 
brought with him impulses fundamentally 
good. 

At heart an idealist, after the manner of 
Plato, Rousseau maintained, in his £m/7r, that 
the natural man could be educated by mcaas 
of art to expand his natural iastincts so that 
the cultured total personality would become 
one with the perfect social personality or state. 
Like the Renaissance humanists, Rousseau be¬ 
lieved in the religion of nature. Unlike them, 
he attempted to practice it, preaching that 
men should lose themselves in nature, and, 
returning to the natural state of being, find 
the sources of the Good. Promising that a new 
education in a new environment would create 
a better race of men, he promulgated those 
ideas that sent bands of romantic idealbts to 
America, where they hoped to create a demo¬ 
cratic nation. Almost all modem American 
theories of government and education stem 
from Plato through Rousseau. Rousseau’s defi¬ 
nition of liberty, in his Social Contract, holds 
that “Slavery arises in following the impulses 
of appetite; liberty in the obedience to a self- 
prescribed law.”^ 

Romseau’s primary assumption of a benefi¬ 
cent Deity in nature, working through human 
beings, was a Utopian projection of the essen¬ 
tials of democracy. It came to its fullest expres¬ 
sion in the American Jeffersonian sentence: 

* Jean Jacques Rousseau, Sociat Contract, Book f, Chap. 


“That form of government is the best which 
provides most effectively for a wise selection 
of these natural aristoi into the offices of gov¬ 
ernment.*’ That is, allowing all men an equal 
opportunity to develop their talents under a sys¬ 
tem of education which helps all to discover 
their ow'n fundamental goodness, men will in¬ 
evitably choose, as heads of their government, 
those of their number naturally talented in the 
business of governing. l*his idealistic belief in¬ 
spired schools of Romantic painters, such as 
the Nazarencs and the Pre-Raphaelites. It in¬ 
fluenced the arts and crafts movements of 19th- 
century England and the social philosophy of 
the art critic Ruskin. 

Literary Backgrounds 

In the social background of the 19th century, 
two forces dominated: the one, ideal and pro¬ 
gressive; the other, reactionary and material¬ 
istic. These alternately accounted for most of 
the economic and political movements of this 
pcritxl, which has often been called “the Age 
of Enlightenment.” Foremost among the former 
were spirits like Beethoven and Johann Wolf¬ 
gang von Goethe; among the latter, Napoleon 
and Bismark. 

The Romantic's Philosophy in the IVorks of Goethe. 
The new man who stood revealed to himself in 
the last phases of the Renaissance, the Age of 
Reason, and the beginning of the f)eriod of 
enlightenment, was, in one respect, a counter¬ 
part of sophistic man, “the measure of all 
things,” lacking the Classical sense of the finite. 
In his ow'n imagination, the Romantic con¬ 
sidered himself a natural microcosm with limit¬ 
less possibilities for development, a paradoxical 
world “w'ith a beginning but without an end.” 
Goethe accepted this point of view. His liter¬ 
ature can be understood primarily in terms of 
the expression of one naturally desiring aca¬ 
demic certitude, but of one who was, at the 
same time, jealous for his Gothic power of 
creation. 

VIII. 
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Gfx: thc^s life bcgaji before: the F re nch Revolu¬ 
tion, in a home atmosphere created by a puri¬ 
tanical U'liycr father and an artisticidly creative 
actress mother. Goedie, maturing during Xa- 



Fic, 54L=-G™:ihc on ihe Roman Cainpagna, by 
Jnhann TuClibcin (Darmsladl Miiseum)r {Comte^ of 
Liith.) 


polconic time^ attempted pla>'S on Alexander 
the Great and Julius Caesar. During this period 
of his life he anaJy“/ed the architecture of the 
Gothic cathedral at Strasbourg, and evcniually 
found as his first successful hero not a man on 
the Classical Napoleonic model, but a German 
Gothic Robin Hood—the more democratic Gota 
von Bcriichingen, about svhom he v.Tote a play. 

In later life, observing natural phenomena 
with all the powers of hU intellect, Gocttic 
made significant contributions to the sciences 
of comparative anatomy and Ijoiany. On the 
other hand, in the field of optics, unconsciously 
influenced by his own Gothic, Romantic soul 
Goethe ignored New'ton*s scientific discoveries 
in the physics of color, devising a theory' of 
color artistically significant but medieval in its 
[>attcm. He based his theory of color on the 
real contrast between light and shade, ignoring 
the spectral analysis of color based upon the 
composition of light alone. 

Again, under the infliaence of classical schol¬ 
ars in the university, the young Goethe tried 
to formulate an absolute aesthetic criticism 
founded on an assumed evolution of all Euro- 


fican art styles from the Greeks. He hoped thus 
to discover an absolute aesthetics traitscending 
all national feeling. His aims were universal; 
his means, however, limited. Goethe’s appre¬ 
ciation of the classical style was not based on an 
accurate archaeological knowledge of the su¬ 
perior creaiiuns of Phidias and Prauti teles, but 
on Roman copies of Hcllenbik sculpture. 

The Romantic Goethe, w'hen he reached ilic 
fields of Greece and the Roman Campagna 
(Fig- 541), was not imerested primarily, like 
tlic Renaissance hunianisUi, in scientific exca¬ 
vation, but in attempting to recapture nostal¬ 
gically the essence of an Arcadian past. In his 
novel, Tkt Sorrows of Young Werthrr^ Goethe 
revealed the soul of the youthful Romantic, 
always seeking release from present-day trou¬ 
bles in some far-off land. WertheFs last escape 
from reality lay in suicide. But the young Goethe 
himself, touring the classic lands, found a pleas¬ 
ure which he expressed in Mignon’s song: 

Do you know the ]atid where the lemon iWwCfS grow. 
In arbors <lf (bndc, the gold Dran^n^ glow. 

Where grntic wind Trum Htaven blue descends 
The myrtles stand, whih laurc:! moense blend? 

Do you know that fair land? Then quickly away, 

With you, love, forever and ever I'd Sta,y. 

Mignun’s song continues, telling of a house with 
a roof resting on j^olishcd, glittering columns, 
girt w'ith marble statues. In this lovely place, 
writes Gocihc, *'‘You and I, poor child, may go 
and be sheltered.’* In this flight from the harsh¬ 
ness of the w'Orld to a ciasstcal Arcadia, Goethe’s 
escai>e may !■)? compared to Rousseau’s search 
for thq pure natural man in a primitive paradise. 

Gorthr and the **^SloT7n and Slrfsf^ McnifnitTif^ 
The young Goethe, caught between the Chn-s- 
tian and the pagan idcoiogies, the northern 
desire for e.xpression and the southern desire 
for form, was like the great geniuses of the 
Itaiian Renaissance. He differed from ihem, 
however, in that he matured more quickly, 
passing through the Renaissance period of his 
life in the years bctw'een tw'cnty and thirty. 
These ■were known 3-*i the und Ihang yearn. 
All of Northern Europe went through this 
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period of *‘Storm and Stress” with Goethe. 
Through it political and social upheaval be¬ 
came audible in literature. 

Goethe’s play Giitz Pon Brrlichingen s^Tnbo- 
lized the revolt of the German people. Schil¬ 
ler’s dramas, William Tell and The Robbers^ 
expressed similar revolutionar>' themes. In Eng¬ 
land, “Storm and Stress,” portrayed in a less 
dramatic form, can be found in Shelle\'’s Pro¬ 
metheus Unbound^ Wordsworth’s poem “On the 
French Revolution,” and Coleridge’s “Ode to 
France.” These and many other literary works, 
including the social novels of V'ictor Hugo, 
particularly Les hfisetablesj jxjrtray the Pro¬ 
methean social titan of the times. 

Still greater artbtic expressions of the p>eriod 
of “Storm and Stress” can be found in the field 
of music, particularly in the sy-mphonies and 
quartets of Beethoven. Goethe escaped from 
his period of “Storm and Stress” in two ways. 
(1) He created the heroic figure of Faust, a 
man of the enlightenment, caught in the eternal 
strife Ixitween God and the devil, .seeking re¬ 
demption through love, and salvation by good 
works. In his Faust sior>', Goethe came close 
to the ideals of the leaders of the industrial 
revolution, and he thus epitomizes the active 
elements in romanticism. (2) His other escape 
was into a quasi-Oriental philosophy, written 
in his series of essays, The West-Eastern Divan, 

PsjKhological Self-analysis in Romantic Fiction. 
Throughout Goethe’s literar>' works, one dis¬ 
covers the growing interest in self-analysis, 
which, starting in the Renaissance, was to 
reach its final culmination in the late Romantic 
writings of the 19th-century sv'mbolists, and 
its eventual scientific explanation by the dis¬ 
covery of the theory’ of the unconscious mind 
in the Romantic scientific writings of the 
psy'choanaly-sts. 

Throughout the story of Faust, one feels that 
Goethe is attempting to discover himself in 
relation to his dreams of two types of beautiful 
women, recognizing at the same time that a 
rest from his soul struggles can come only wth 
his descent into the grave, which may mark his 


eventual victory or defeat, depending on how 
well he has played the part of a man. The 
Romantics, overburdened with man’s knowl¬ 
edge, feeling their impotence before the rising 
forces of destruction and universal warfare 
inherent to the unbridled excesses of the in¬ 
dustrial rcv'olution and national imperialistic 
expansion, were all more or less haunted by 
death fantasies. 

The macabre, a characteristic motif of Ro¬ 
mantic art, stemming in part from medieval 
visions of the Doom, expressed itself in Goethe’s 
fantasy as the “witches’ Sabbath scene” from 
I'aust. Seeking lov'c, Faust must descend to 
a “sphere by dreams enchanted” and, floating 
through a weird, abysmal land, is carried hither 
and yon by a wind which “whistles and surges 
over rock-strewn gorges.” Here, Faust, guided 
by .Mephistophcles, meets a bhxxlless, phantom 
girl whose Gorgon glance can turn the blood to 
Slone. Desiring her, Faust is warned that every 
man secs in this doll his own love. Faust replies 
that he has fallen beneath her fatal spell. Thus 
Goethe recognizes that profound love for some 
unworthy woman or vampire can easily result 
in artistic impotence and the loss of the sources 
of an artist’s life. Man’s unconscious fear of the 
mystifying elements in the eternal feminine, 
early found in the Ishtar legend of Babylon and 
in the plays of Euripides, here begin to have 
their pyschological explanation. .\s we shall 
sec, most Romantic poets as well as many 
Romantic painters were preoccupied with the 
problem of the relationship of the creative man 
to the fatal woman— la belle dame sans merci. 

The Romantic Novels. The Romantic novels 
comprise three sorts: (1) works describing the 
effects of unrequited love in realistic fashion—• 
books like The Sorrows of Young Werther; (2) 
books of weird m^'stery and horror, such as 
Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, Hugo’s Bug Jargal, 
or his UHomme qui rit; (3) what might be called 
archaeological noveb. In England, following 
the publication of McPherson’s collection of 
legends attributed to the bard Ossian, Walter 
Scott wrote Waverley, The Bride of Lammermoor, 
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Ivanhoey and Quentin Dunvard. Horace Walpole's 
Castle oj Otranto combines the medieval scene 
\sith those elements of horror deemed necessary 
for a good romance. The French revived many 
medieval romances, particularly the four Sons 
oJ Ajymony Genevieve oj Brabant^ Jean oJ Paris, 
and Amadis oj GauL Victor Hugo's masterful 
description of the medieval scene in JS'otre Dame 
de Paris followed, along with the ever-popular 
Three Musketeers of Alexandre Dumas. The 
writings of the last-named master, because of 
their svsift dramatic action, lend themselves 
most easily to 20th-centur>' motion-picture 
production. 

Chateaubriand, the ideal Romantic novelist, 
carried his readers to America in Xatchez, to the 
Orient in his Itinerary jrom Paris to Jerusalem. 
In his book. The Martyrs, he reconstructed the 
life of the primitive Celto-Germans. In his 
Genius oj Christianity, combining the language 
of orator and poet, he attempted to define, in 
terms of the revived Christian mythology, the 
spiritual essence of medieval faith. His studies 
led directly to the archaeological reconstruc¬ 
tions of his contemporary, Viollet-le-Duc, who 
rebuilt the ancient castles and churches of 
France at the behest of Bourbon king and Na¬ 
poleonic emperor alike. Faguet thus described 
Chateaubriand: 

He loved passionately all orders of beauty, was 
an enraptured admirer of the solitudes of the new 
world, the Orient, Greece, Rome, and Italy. Versed 
in Greek and Latin anuquit>', he read Hon>er with 
delicacy and Virgil with charm. He understood by 
instinct and intuidon the Middle Ages with Dante, 
the Renaissance with Petrarch, and better than any 
one else, the true and solid beaut>' of the se\'en- 
teenth-century' classics. Thus equipped he re\Taled 
to his compatriots a new world which was the 
whole world. 

In contrast, the more realistic scholar of the 
20th century' sees the past with a scientifically 
trained historical vision. Unlike the Romantic, 
he can no longer consider “all primitivism lyric 
poetry', all Classical culture epic in quality,” 
as did Victor Hugo. 


Lord Byron and ^Thomme jatal” Correspond¬ 
ing to man's perrenial dream trf the “fatal 
woman,” which accounts for many of the types 
pictured by Romantic artists, was a literary 
concept of man, partly originating in the poem 
Don Juan, by Lord Byron. The Romantic ad¬ 
venturous poet, the “dangerous man,” had an 
appeal, as a sort of dream lover, for the Vic¬ 
torian lady. Clulde Harolds Pilgrimage, a poem 
of epic proportions describing Byron’s romantic 
wanderings through the classical lands, tells of 
a Gothic soul striving to recapture an ideal of 
liberty among the ruins of ancient Greece. The 
active, clubfooted Byron, galloping over the 
sands of the Lido, w'ooing his lady in a palace of 
Ravenna, and eventually' dy'ing in the Greek 
w ar for freedom, on the plains of Missolonghi, 
set the type of hero popularized by Victorian 
novels and the English stage. 

Robert Browning and the RomantiPs Aesthetic 
Dilemma. The plays and poems of the English¬ 
man, Robert Browning, who spent much of his 
life wandering about Italy, disclose the aesthetic 
eclecticism of the Romantic striving for an 
Oriental synthesis. The painter, in Browning’s 
“Andrea del Sarto,” warns, in Gothic thought 
pattern, “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” The mature 
Renaissance painter Lippi, speaking as a Clas¬ 
sical man or a humanist, asks 

Can’t I take breath and try to add life’s flash, 

And then add soul and heighten them threefold? 
Or say there’s beauty with no soul at all 
(I never saw it—put the case the same) 

If you get simple beauty and naught else. 

You get about the best thing God invents. 

This is hb answer to the Prior’s remarks in 
Gothic mood: 

Your business is not to catch men with show 
With homage to the perishable clay 
But lift them over it, ignore it all. 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh. 
Your business is to paint the souls of men— 

Give us no more of body than shows soul! 

The [jove oj Nature arui the Growth oj Symbolic 
Imagery. .Attention has been called to the de- 
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vclopment afwr the Middle Ages^ of the medi¬ 
eval dream of the City of God^ which the 
Romantic Blake called ^‘the new Jcnualem,” 
This was allied to another U topian dream, the 
Arcadia, Sannazaro's Arcadia contained pas¬ 
sages of colorful, naturaLl beauty. Rousseauism 
sought in primitivism and nature some ele¬ 
mentary law-abiding sense possessing in itself 
an ethical content. The English |K>ci Matthew 
Arnold expresses this love of nature to the 
exclusion of human values, in the folEowing 
lines; 

And Vki ih joy the- Htaia pMCfTofm thfir shining} 

And the in long: inoon-^vcrcd roll!, 

For KlT-poisHl they live, rvor pine with noting 
All the fever of Suine differing sooL 

The poetiy' of the Romantics, particu¬ 
larly Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Swinburne, 
abounds with rich, new word sounds, expres¬ 
sive of onomatopoetic natural effects. Thus 
began a movement in poetry', “Symbolism,” 
which was to lead out through Coleridge^s pic¬ 
tures in The dMctW A/ffriJirrand Robert Brown¬ 
ing’s descriptions of nature on the Roman 
Campagna to a sensism in which w'ord sounds 
were enjoyed almost solely for their own sake. 

Seeking ultimate good in nature, some of the 
early Romantics reached mysticism by middle 
age and retreated from the w'orld into a purple- 
shadowed realm where art, like some rare or¬ 
chid, grew upon the air. Wordsworth became a 
mystic, as had Blake. But the unhappy Oscar 
Wilde, one of the last of the Romantics, coming 
at the end of this movement, never matured 
beyond his own "Storm and Stress” period. 
Overwhelmed by the bitterness of the struggle 
for cxisiencc which he found in nature, he 
wTOie pessimisdcally 

Art is our lEptritcd protest, our gallant attempt to 
teach liauinc her proper place. . . . WTienever I 
am Walking in the park here I always feel that I 
am not more to her than the catdc that browse on 
the slope, or the burdock that bLoDnis in die ditch. 
Xoihjng U more evident than that Nature hates 
Mind, 
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Wilde's thought leads to 20ih-ccntury Bohe¬ 
mian attitudes. 

7hf Reireat into the Realm of Oteami and iht 
Irfhicnce of “ftj heiU dame Sans mrrfi.” In the 
latter half of the l^Jth century, Algernon Swin¬ 
burne and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, along with 
many of the French symbolist poets, including 
Paul V'crlaine, found in the realm of dreams 
Proserpine, the goddess of death. Their con¬ 
cepts of womanhood influenced the style of 
painting affected by the significant school of the 
Pre-Raphaelites in England, and by Romantic 
painters such as .Moreau, in France, or Bdcklin, 
in. Switzerland. 

Walter Pater, the Oxford Platonist, saw' this 
type in the portrait of Isabella d’Estc, usually 
called the Mona LLsa, in the Louvre. .4 para¬ 
graph on the subject of Leonardo’s picture, im¬ 
portant enough to be quoted in full, show's to 
what extent the Romantic literary critical 
fantasy could transform an otherwise fairly oh’ 
jective picture. Interestingly enough, most of 
our ideas concerning this portrait come from 
Pater’s description, rather than from the origi¬ 
nal painting. 

The presence that rose thus sej strangely beside 
the vii-aicrs, is expressive of what in the ways of a 
thdaisancl years men had cotne to drsirr. Here Is 
the head upon which all '■'the ends of the world aie 
ccHtie,” and the eyelids are a liiile weary. It js a 
beauty wrought out from vilthin upon the hesh, 
the deposit, little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic rcs'crfcs and exquisite passions. Set 
it for a moment beside one of those white Greek 
goddesses or beaudfui w'oinen of antiquity, and 
how would they be troubled by (his beauty into 
which the soul with all its maladies has passed 1 Ml 
the thoughts and experteoce of the world have 
etched and moulded there, in that which they' have 
of power to refine and make expresaive the outward 
form, the animalism of GrETecc, the lust of Rome, 
the mysticism of the Middle .^ges with its spiritual 
ambition and imaginative loves, the return of the 
Pagan world, the sins of the Ekirgias. She is older 
than the rocks among which she sals; like the 
vampire she has been dead many times, and learned 
the Secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in 
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deep sros, and krrps their fallen day about her; and 
trafficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants, 
and, as Leda, w'as the mother of Helen of Troy, 
and, as Saint Anne, the mother of Mar>'; and all 
this has been to her but as the sound of lyres and 
flutes, and li\xa only in the delicacy with which it 
has moulded the changing lineaments, and tinged 
the e>*rlids and the hands. The fancy of a jjerpetual 
life, sweeping together ten thousand experiences, 
is an old one; and modem philosophy has conceived 
the idea of humanity as wrought upon by, and 
summing up in itself, all modes of thought and life. 
Certainly Lady Lisa might stand as the embodiment 
of the old fancy, the symbol of the modem idea.* 

Praz points out that the family likeness be¬ 
tween this jxJTtrait and the fatal women of 
Gautier, Flaubert, and Sw'inburnc strikes one 
immediately. She Is, like Swinburne’s Fauslinc, 
vampirous. How' deeply Victorian literary Eu¬ 
rope was preoccupied by the vagaries of the 
subconscious, the forbidden delights of the 
flesh, and the macabre, one detects c\'en in 
the works of a writer relatively so objective 
as the poet laureate of England, Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, In “.A Dream of Fair Women” 
(1832) he conjured from the realm of Dis, 
Helen of Troy, Iphigenia, Cleopatra, Rosa¬ 
mond, and Jephthah’s daughter. To these dis¬ 
quieting women he later added the Lady of 
Shalott, Clara Vere de Wre, the May Queen, 
Guinevere, Elaine, and Maud — all more or less 
phantom loves. Tennyson described in “The 
Palace of Art” (1832), a phantom underworld 
like the gloomy Aralu ruled by Queen Eresh- 
kigal, where 

... in dark comers of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes; and unawares 

On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 
And horrible nightmares. 

And hollow shades enclosing hearts of flame, 

On corpses thrce-monthsold at noon she came. 


Here, as in Tennyson’s poem “The V^ision of 
Sin,” written in 1842, one finds pictured in 


literary form not only the foreboding landscapes 
of Bocklin but also certain passages of 20th- 
century surrealist painting. 

Literature, the art of art criticism, and the 
graphic arts were so closely bound together, 
and the power of the literary arts was so much 
greater than the painting of most of the Pre- 
Raphaelites that much 20th-centur>' art criti¬ 
cism is still phrased in the suggestive but in¬ 
accurate terms invented by the Romantics. It 
is only by examining, as has been done here, 
the writings of two or more critics on one artist 
that one may escape to a more objective view 
of the p>criod. 

'Fhc sonnet “A/on rev€Jamilin" by Paul Ver¬ 
laine will illustrate a French example of the 
Romantic preoccupation with voices from the 
grave. 

Oficn I have that strange and poignant dream 

Of some unknowm who meets my flame with flame - 
Who, with each time, U never quite the same. 

Yet ncN'er wholly diflerent does she seem. 

She understands mel Every fitful gleam 

Troubling my heart, she reads aright somehow: 
Even the sweat upon my pallid brow 
She soothe* mth tears, a cool and freshening stream. 

If she is dark or fair? 1 do not know — 

Her name? Only that it is sweet and low. 

Like those of Uwed ones who have long since died. 
Her look is like a statue’s, kind and clear; 

And her calm voice, distant and dignified. 

Like those hushed voice* that I loved to hear.* 

Pot’s “Helen” is the best-known American 
e.xample. 

Tfu Escape Jrom the Romantic's Dilemma in the 
Poems of Blake. The escape from the philo¬ 
sophical dilemmas and the morbid fantasies of 
the Romantic artist — one which would help 
him to overcome Ijoth the evils of the misused 
industrial revolution and his inherent tendency 
to flee reality into the realm of dreams — was 
foreseen by the first Romantic pxjet, William 
Blake. In his poem, “Jerusalem,” Blake wrote 

Oh, dirinc spirit, sustain me on thy wings. 

That I may awake Albion from his long and cold 
repose: 


• WALTea Patf.*, The Remttssmee. 

•**My Familiar Dream,” by Paul Verlaine, translated by IxHiis Untermeyer. {CwUsy of transtatar.) 




Romanticimi in the 

For Bacon and Xrwton, sheathed in dismal strrl, their 
terrors hang 

Like iron scourges over Albion; Reasonings like vast 
Serpents 

Infold around my limbs, bruising my minute articula* 
tions. 

I turn my eyes to the Schools and L’niveruties of Europe 
And there behold the lxx>m of Locke, whose woof rages 
dire. 

Washed by the capital water wheels of Newton; black 
the cloth 

In heas-y wreaths fold erver every Nation; cruel Works 
Of many Wheels I view, wheel without wheel, with 
cogs tyrannic 

Moving by compulsion each other, not as those in 
Eden, which 

Wheel within Wheel, in freedom revolve in harmony 
and peace. 

Man can escape ihe Frankemiein moaster — 
the system of science and industry' that was 
then being created—only by creating another 
s>'stem, saj's the Romantic Blake. 

I must create a s>’stem or be enslaved by another man’s. 

I will not reason and compare; my business is to create. 

The Socio-critical Essays oj Ruskin and Morris. 
John Ruskin, perhaps the most voluminous art 
critic the world has known, dedicated his Mod- 
ern Painters to an analysis of the work of Turner 
as compared with the entire history of painting. 
Hb masterful analyses of Gothic and Bv'zantine 
architecture in The Stones of Venice and St. 
Mark's Rest remain te.xtbooks of criticism. 
Forced by a spirit of Gothic realbm to face the 
fact that under the industrial revolution art 
seemed to lose both its integrity and its craft, 
Ruskin turned to Socialbm, a doctrine at that 
time propounded by a German revolutionary' 
exile, Karl Marx, in hb book Das hapital. There 
resulted a series of socio-critical essay's of which 
the Ijcst known arc Unto This Last and Munera 
Ptdveris. Despairingly Ruskin wrote: “There b 
hardly a thing in the world that some man 
cannot make or do a little worse and sell a 
litde cheaper, and people who consider price 
only arc thb man’s law ful prey.” 

Another painter and printer, William Morris, 
pointed the way to the eventual 20th-centur\’ 
escajje from a regressive romanticbm by sug¬ 
gesting that industry should, through its own 
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processes, create a new' art, based upon crafts¬ 
manship. Morrb, willing to accept the actuality 
of the industrial revolution, asked: 

Is money to be gathered? Cut down the pleasant 
trees along the hoases, pull down ancient and 
venerable buildings, for the money that a few square 
yards of London dirt will fetch; blacken rivers, hide 
the sun and poison the air with smoke and worse, 
and it’s nobody's business to see to it nor to mind it; 
that b all that modem commerce, the coundng 
house forgetful of the worluhop, will do for us herein. 

.\nd Science—we have loved her well, and fol¬ 
lowed her diligently—what will she d<^ I fear she 
b so much in the pay of the counting house and the 
drill .sergeant, that she b too bus>’ and will for the 
present do nothing. Yet there are matters which I 
should have thought easy for her; say, for example, 
teaching Manchester how to consume its own 
smoke, or Leeds how to get rid of its superfluous 
black dye without turning it into the river, which 
would be as much worth her attention as the pro¬ 
duction of the heariest of heavy black silks, or the 
biggest of useless guns, .\nyhow’, however it be 
done, unless people care about carrying on their 
business without making the world hideous, how 
can they care about art? 

Growing out of thb pessimism finally came 
the doctrine of the aesthetic value as the highest 
ethical ideal. Morrb thus answered hb own 
question. 

'fhere b an art of which the old architect who 
built New College at Oxford was thinking when he 
took for liis motto “Manners maketh Man.” He 
meant by manners the art of morab, the art of living 
wxwthily and like a man. I must needs claim thb 
art also as dealing with my subject. 

.Morris and Raskin preached that an aes¬ 
thetic philosophy of honest craftsmanship, 
measure for measure, was the highest ethical 
concept. Correct design in line and form was 
carefully studied and explained in the w'orks of 
Waller Crane, who also publbhcd hb famous 
Cantor lectures on the decorative illustration of 
books. Tfie page of printing by Morrb intro¬ 
duced here (Fig. 542), if diligently scanned for 
aesthetic form and philosophical content, marks 
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HERE BEGIN POEMS BY THE 
WAY. WRITTEN BY WILLIAM 
MORRIS. AND FIRST IS THE 
POEM CALLEDFROM THE UP¬ 
LAND TO THE SEA. 

TH ETHOUGHT OFEvS*"^^ 
Then the white house shall we leave. 

Pass the wind-flowers and the bays, 
Through the garth, and go our ways, 
W'andering down among the meads 
Till our very jovance needs 
Rest at last; till we shall come 
To that Sun-god^s lonely home. 

Lonely on the hill-side grey , 

W^hence the sheep have gone away; 
Lonely till the feast-tune is. 

When with prayer and praise of bliss, 
Thither comes the country side* 


Vvii. 542.— [nitioJ uf Petms ^ tht Mdnis^ priTltrd at Kclmacott Prcv, Scptcmbci:] 

Note mdv&l of quaii-RouiAnaquc ornamental style. 
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a Jittmg coiifclusion for t\us brif f jitudy of the 
literary' asi>ecis of the movement. 

Reviewing the social^ p»olLdcal, and literary 
backgrounds of the visual arts in the Romantic 
19tliccntur>'j one finds many broadly cultured 
individuals expressing the desirability of a Pro¬ 
methean vision with revolution in every field of 
social intercourse as signiRcant as the revolu¬ 
tions in scientific, economic, and political fields. 
Like the ill-fated Caioandra of Aeschyluses play, 
most Romantics found themselves able to 
prophesy but unable to bring about significant 
action. Perhaps because they vtferc too early, 
their art could contribute very little to the 
active life of their time. With longing, many 
stros'C to return to an earlier age of faith in the 
Middle Ages or else, if too realistic, to nature. 
As individualists, many lost themselves in a 
Nco-Platonic half-mystical worship of formal 
art values for their own sake, A few', turning 
inward, began that self-analysis through an 
introspective contemplation of their created art 
symbols which, in the 20th century, was 
to eventuate in the literary pseudoscientific 
psychoanalysis. 

French Painting 

A Setf-froTtraii qf Ingrtf in Hu Jimmiit 
The Romantic revolt began in Prench painting 
after the fall of Napoleon. .Although cutting 
off the baroque and the rococo, the French 
Revolution did not immediately establish ro¬ 
manticism in art. The Empire, in fact, enlisted 
the services of David, Ingres, and Drouais— 
three Academy painters—to assist in glorifying 
Napoleon and the new France, much in the 
same way as the Second Empire was lo enlist 
the thoroughly Romantic painters of that 
period. 

To W'hai extent romanticism affected cv'cn 
the Academy may be seen by the classicist 
Ingres’s self-portrait (Fig. 543). Here there is a 
Romantic picturesquencss in the way the paint¬ 
er’s cloak is thrown hack from the shoulders. 
The sleeve of the cloak at the right has a line 
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unconsciously felt along the right arm, w'hich 
partly frees itself from the garment as the hand 
reaches loivand the canvas w’ith a palette knife. 
The line is repeated in the left arm, ^vith the 



Fkj. 545.—Self-portrait of Inj^rrs as a Youth, Salon of 


left hand cleaning the canvas. Implied in these 
three lines—that of the cloak and the tw'O arms 
—h a movement toward the canvas, coming 
out from a central position just below' the head. 
Here combine all the aspects of typical Ro¬ 
mantic subject matter-—in the portrait of a 
youth approaching the canvas of life. W'hat will 
he make of it? Ingres, forsaking romanticism, 
followed in the footsteps of David, became the 
head of the Academy, and spent a comfortable 
life picturing the mmde. His compositions 
became nicely balanced, gained in form, finish, 
and delicacy of line, hut lost their energy (Fig, 
520, Chap. XVI). 

and Realism in GhkaalCs Raft o/ thr 
Medasa. A further illustration of the developing 
Romantic spirit can he found in a painting by 
Gfricault. The French, exceedingly pragmatic, 
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built their romanticism upon a study of ob¬ 
served phenomena. The Frenchman always, to 
some extent, appreciates formalized academic 
art, and in escaping from a formularized tech- 



Fig. 544.—Raft of the Medusa, by Jean Louts G^ricault, 
1819. Oil on canvav height 16 feet 1inches (Louvre 
Museum). {Courier ej Lfuh^Carnegie.) 


nique, like G^icault in his famous Raft of the 
Medusa (Fig. 544), will carry the study of psy¬ 
chological expression and natural muscle move¬ 
ment to the extent of photographic naturalism. 
G^cault studied as a youth under the clas¬ 
sicists, Vemet and Gu6rin. When he heard of 
the wreck of the Medusa^ being morbidly in¬ 
trigued by the horror of the event, he recon¬ 
structed, as far as he was able, the episodes in 
the desertion of the raft — the 150 surv'ivors, 
the attempted escape by the ship's boats, and 
the subsequent rescue after most of the passen¬ 
gers had |>erbhed. The final dramatic moment 
—the time when the rescuing ship was sighted 
—became the subject of G^ricault’s canvas, 
first exhibited in 1819. 

The compositions of Poussin and the aca¬ 
demic painters all have definite pictorial cen¬ 
ters which draw the attention. In G^ricault’s 
painting the raft comprises such a center — 
the culmination of the tremendous upsurge of 
the waves which bear it. However—and this is 
significandy characteristic of most Romantic 
art — the attention is not continually held upmn 
this center but is distracted to other parts of 
the composition by the explosive movement of 
the writhing forms, those tortured survivors 


who sight the rescuing frigate far in the distance. 
G^ricault’s color scheme here is browned and 
academic. For that reason the painting is more 
realistic than Delacroix’s Bark of Dante, which 



Fio. 545.—Dante and V’ergil in Hell, by Eugene 
Delacroix, 1822. Oil on canvas, height 5 feet 11 inches 
(Louvre Museum). {CourU^ cJ Lexh^Carnegu.) 


followed three years later. The colors in mid¬ 
ocean arc not particularly chromatic, but under 
a tropical sun details stand out in light and 
shade with horrifying clearness. In G^ricault’s 
picture man is ovcnvhelmed by the immensity 
of nature. So, this canvets Ixrlongs to the na¬ 
turalistic movement in French art as w'cll as 
to romanticism. When the richer colors and 
less careful drawing of Delacroix arc reached, 
one faces the complete Romantic production. 

DflacToix and The Bark of Dante. What G^ri- 
cault left incomplete in the direction to which 
he had aspired was later completed by Eugene 
Delacroix, the greatest Romantic painter of the 
19ih century in France. The entire reaction 
against Neo-Classicism in painting descended on 
the shoulders of this man, who, as a boy, had 
been raised during the Revolution by parents 
thoroughly in sy’mpathy with revolutionary 
ideab. Emotional by nature, widely schooled, 
and w'ith brilliant artbtic talents, young Dela¬ 
croix made no compromises with the .Academy 
—which persisted through the first half of the 
19th century. An associate of G^ricault in the 
atelier of Guerin and, like him an admirer of 
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Rubens, Delacroix could have had no more 
favorable opportunity to adapt his tempera¬ 
ment and ideas to the new spirit of the day. 
Like many Romantic painters, he built his 
subjects around literary allusions. Of that type 
was his first Salon picture, exhibited in 1822 — 
Dante and Vergil in Hell, known as The Bark 
of Dante (Fig. 545). This painting raised a 
storm of controversy and its author became the 
recipient of some of the most immoderate criu- 
cism of the times on the part of the Academy. 

Delacroix, shortly aftenvard, saw Constable 
and Turner’s paintings in England and began 
a lifelong association with the English roman¬ 
ticists. He traveled subsequendy in the Near 
East, sought out the color and exoticism of that 
part of the world, did a series of Oriental 
scenes, infused vigor and imagination into his 
work, and pursued in hb own words the “Grand 
Style.” It remained for Delacroix to discover 
that the painter who would break away from 
the academic formulae needed more than a 
changed style. It was necessary' to adopt new 
literary associations, create the art around fa¬ 
miliar themes, much as the cia.ssical painters 
had done, in order to realize the potential 
values of the Romantic temperament. In short, 
romanticism could not operate in a vacuum; 
neither Gros nor G^ricauli found the com¬ 
memoration of current events congenial themes 
for nonclassical painting, and Delacroix alone, 
going back to Dante, was to solve the problem. 

The Bark of Dante demonstrates the way in 
which this painter used the Gothic “struggle” 
theme for an expression of the Romantic at¬ 
titude. The composition of the painting centers 
on the figure of Dante, which is practically one 
with the figure of Vergil. These two monu¬ 
mental shapes, painted with broad, flowing 
strokes of color, stand in a boat around which 
move the tortured bodies of unfortunate suf¬ 
ferers in the River Styx. Dimly discernible 
through the smoke, the flames of hell appear. 
In this composition all moves around one cen¬ 
ter and, although the human bodies arc muscu- 
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lar in the extreme, they seem but so many 
animated masses of color. 

The Romantic school inherited from the 
baroque facility of brush stroke and a desire for 



Fio. 546.—Danrr of the NjTnphs, by Jean Baptiste 
Corot, 1851. Oil on canvas, height 3 feet 2^^ inches 
(Louvre Museum). {CotaUsjf of Liuh-Carnegit,) 


intense color. The human form was studied not 
for its own sake, but simply to get enough 
verisimilitude so that one might feel the emo¬ 
tional effects of moving masses. I'he Bark of 
Dante can be well compared with the Per- 
gamum altar, of late Hellenistic times (Fig. 
219, Chap. IX). It is essentially dramatic art in 
painting—not the deep, spiritual drama of 
Botticelli’s painting, but a superficial dramati¬ 
zation. It looks to the Middle Ages, not as an 
abode of saints and martyrs, but rather as a 
colorful and glamorous era. 

Return to jVature by the Barbizon School and 
Corot's Dance of the .\ymphs. The possibilities 
of nature as the sole subject for art, beautiful 
in its idealized, dreamy aspect, were realized 
by a group of painters who settled in Barbizon, 
a quiet village some 20 miles south of Paris. 
The realist, Courbet, and the Romantics, Dau¬ 
bigny, Rousseau, and Corot, specialized in 
making complete studies of nature, much after 
the manner of the Dutch painters. Tltey not 
only studied the inner structures of trees as 
carefully as though they' were studying per¬ 
sonalities, but they also observed the effects of 
different natural lighting upon leaves and shad- 
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ou-s. The fine points of the BarbLzon painters 
may be understood by studying the ever- 
popular Danec of the Kymphs (Fig» 54<j)j 
painted in 1851 by Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 



Fio. S47r—The etcancTs. by Jean Fran^nii Millet, 
1S57. Oil Dn canv'as, hcij^hl 2 feet 9 mcbca (Louvre 
MuKumJ, iCvvrttfy af LtKihCarm^ie.) 


(1796-1875). Corot was trained in the classieaj 
school, and traveled to Rome in. 1825. There 
he painted a series of classical landscapes show¬ 
ing the city and the Campagna, very much in 
the style of the academician, Horace Vernet* 
Two other trips to Rome brought the same 
results—careful^ cLassieal drawings and exact 
studiirs. 

In his later years, however, when he had 
come under the influence of romanticism, Corot 
discovered that he could achieve a freedom of 
expression by studying carefully the effects of 
atmospheric depth, as attained by making 
brush strokes feather out over indefinite con¬ 
tour lines. Gorot understood hoiv the eyes arc 
so tricked by nature that it Ls only when we 
focus them on some object in the picture that 
we see it sharply; aJI other objects arc slighdy 
hazy and do not immcdiaicly strike the per¬ 
ception!. He succeeded in making a sharply 
perceived object indistinct on one side so that 
it ^vouJd seem to connect with some distinct 
plane of the picture. Then, too, Corot by blur¬ 
ring the outlines of objects in the distance, with 
what Leonardo da Vinci called sug¬ 

gested their greater removal from the front of 


the picture plane. In the Dance of the Nymphs, 
the group of sprightly figures under the trees 
are distinct enough to be recognizable, and 
yet indLstinct enough so that we may imagine 
them part of the flicker of sunlight on the leaves. 
The golden sun^s beams sifting through the 
dusty air make the entire scene almost dream¬ 
like in quality. Similar effects can be found in 
the canvases of Titian and Correggio, as well 
as other late Venetian painters. 

The litcrajy' quality of CoroFs painting can 
be gathered from one of his letters to a friend. 
Here he tells of his impressions on gaixig out 
early in the morning to paint a landscape. 

'llirrc is nothing retnarkable to see at first. Nature 
looks like a white tablecloth where one barely dis- 
llngucshcs the outline of a few massesr E\'er)'!hing \$ 
scented; cverj^thing trembles in the fresh breeze of 
early dawn—the sun shines out, but has not yet 
dupehed the mist that hides plains, valleys, and 
hills on the horizon. The nocturnal vapors still Boat 
like silver clouds over the sleeping vegetation. BinR ( 
Bang!—the first ray of the sun, the second ray, the 
liny flowers seem to awake joyously. Each has its 
dewdrop that uremblei. The leaves shiver in the 
naoming breeze. Unseen birds arc chirping among 
the foliage, and it is as If the Bowers were offering 
prayers. 

For many pages Corol continues the descrip¬ 
tion of the changing aspects of nature through¬ 
out ihc day. Always one hears music and 
rcaJIzes that during those years w'hilc Ckinot was 
painting, Wagner wrote the Forest Alvmi^s 
A/ttnf of isirgfrud. Debuss>', coming later in the 
century, was to adopt this Impressionism and 
compose The Afiernoon a Faun. Rtisktn in 
England could write, at the same time, that 
architecture must be “frozen mu.sic’*;and Schn-^ 
penhauer, following Plato, ^^that all art aspires 
to the condition of music.” The barriers be¬ 
tween the arts were breaking down, as Corot's 
pictures attempted to show in graphic form the 
harmonious, odorous effects of w'oodland scents 
and melodies. 

Gifanefs. Another aspect of nature 
paindng in l^th-ccntury France appears in the 
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works of Jean Francois MUlrt (J 814-1875)+ also 
of the Barbizon school. Miltcfs work treats ihc 
less lyric and sometimes more somber sides of 
ihe landscape, as well as the peasant who ii so 
much a part of it. His w'eU-known painting. 
The Gleaners (Fig, 547), Illustrates the union 
of a desire to understand human life with a 
study of the rich color effects in nature. Millet, 
himself a peasant and a product of Normandy, 
was convinced that the peasant toiling Ln the 
heids was the very' heart of France, Critics 
hnvc at times attempted to read into hh pairst^ 
Ings a socialistic regard for the fortunes of the 
peasants; however, Millet himself on one occa¬ 
sion dLsclaimed any such intent. It was enough 
for him, he said, to catch the characteristic 
scenes of true peasant life, letting them speak 
for themselves. 

In The Gleaners one feels the heat of the 
sun beating dow n on the laboring farmers. Like 
Giorgione in his Ckinccrt (Fig- 477, Chap. XV), 
Millet has brought the sun in from the left, 
making that side of the picture a bit lighter 
than the right. He also leads the attention, 
moving from the lower left diagonally up 
through the body of the third gleaner toward 
the village at the right and then back again 
along the line of the horizon and into the sky. 
When Millet has intrigued the observer into the 
picture, he allow,<i the combination, of red, blue, 
and yellow to blend in the sunlight, thus giring 
the feeling of the hot, misty atmosphere. Ob¬ 
serving the black-and-white rejiroduciion, one 
may focus upon the literary message, feeling 
sorry for the hard-working peasant. Before the 
colorful Original, one more simply enjoys the 
skill of the painter who can make him feeJ that 
even this world of labor has an artLstIc integrity 
of iis O'Wn. 

Another aesthetic effect can be noticed in 
the many works by Millet. G^ricaulds raft was 
lifted up by, and continues with, the great 
mass of the w'ave, so that the survivors partook 
of the elemental force of nature* AH of Millet’s 
types have this same characteristic, as. docs the 
famous figure of the Philosopher by Manet and 
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the little bronze studies of working men by the 
Belgian Mcimicr. These Rontamic realists had 
begun to discover that man ha,H grown out of 
and is a part of the mass of nature, Millet^s 
peasants in The Gleaners have arisen from the 
soil. C’-ompare with Fig, 567, Chap. XVIIL 

TAr Growth of J/aiarai Realism and the /jiivn- 
non of Ihi Cumfra. In contrast to Comtes treat¬ 
ment of nature as beautiful in its own right, 
and MUIet^s introduction of the peasant as a 
coiLsisieni and logical outgrow'ih of nature, 
there developed further that naturalism, earlier 
called ‘^realism” in painting, ITiut found its 
chief exponent m Gustave Courbet (1819-1877) 
and resulted in the narrative, natural, military 
panoramas of Ektaillc and Meissonifr. Even¬ 
tually, it reached a climax in the invention of 
the photograph. 

Ckmrbct Jived in Paris and painted urban 
scenes of factories and railway stations, typical 
of the coming age of iron and steel. His realism 
attempted to show' the picasant and the W'orker 
not as a true groivth of the soil but as men 
chained to an infinite force of hard labor; thus 
Courbet consciously portrayed social phenom¬ 
ena w'hich demanded redress. He pictured not 
only normal people of the low'cr classes but the 
idiot and the unfortunate. HLs realism suc¬ 
ceeded in embittering the artiste who clung to a 
Romantic interpretation of reality or the late 
classicists who inflated the past with hollow 
meanings. Aesthetically, fits studies and com- 
posidons in terms of planes of color were to be 
of value later in the century' to the expres¬ 
sionist school. The tendency toward realism 
which Gourbet expressed is mentioned here 
because it resulted in the collaboration of the 
engraver, Niepce, and a young painter. Da- 
guerre, W'ho together developed the photo¬ 
graph, or daguerreotyjw, in an effort lo get an 
exact transcription of reality. When these in¬ 
ventive artists discovered that certain silver 
salts might be acted upon by light and depos¬ 
ited on a copper plate so as to make a facsimile 
reproduction of nature, they were at fii^t con- 
rinced that this method of recording reality 
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could take the place of the painter’s arL If one 
wishes iinseleciivc realism, no artist's brush or 
pen can possibly rival the camera plate. In 
later life Daguerre returned to paintings con- 


Daguerre. The final dircciion, taken by mth^ 
century' painters in France was a further de¬ 
velopment of romanticUmj which found its 
metier in an alliance with symbolic literature. 



Fig. 5'4B.—Portrait of Alphoiue Duudet and Daughicr, by Eugene Carrier?. OiE an canvas, height about 2 Tcrl 

(FalaU dcs Beaux,Arts, Paris), of Lfjih.) 


vinced that he lost something in the photo¬ 
graphic process. 

Four movements appear in 19th-dentury 
French artr the ijersistence of the academic 
style, on the part of such painters as Ingres; the 
development of Romantic compositions around 
litcrar)' association, expressed chiefly through 
the works of l>clacroijt; the growth of nature 
and landscapic painting, both with and without 
the introduction of the human clement, as 
exemplified by the BarbLzon school; and the 
rise of natural realism in art, first in the works 
of G^ricault, and later through Cotirbet and 


and endeavored to depicit the vagaries of the 
artistic souk 

Thr Dream Art af Eugeni Carrier?, After Corot, 
it became conventional to represent all of life, 
even the human face, as though appearing from 
a haze. The remarkable portrait of Alphonse 
Daudet (Fig. 548) and hLs daughter, by Eugene 
Carri^:rc, shows that in the last stage of this 
part of romanticism pain ting w'as poasiblc with¬ 
out even a thought of geometric composidon. 
Here the two figures appear as discmbtxlicd 
personalities floating out of space. Like so 
much spiritualistic ectoplasm, they move from 
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right to left in a long attenuated sweep. Evcr>'- 
thing ut concentrated on the essential elements 
of the t^vo personalities, as portrayed in tiie 
faceSj but each face in itself ap^xrars as a simple 
collection of relationship between eyei, ntBc, 
mouth, without a well-defined border. From 
time to time in onc’^a drearnSj faces appwar like 
this. 

A/flrrar/’r Salffme and Growth of Sjmboiinn. 
Moreau’s Salome (Fig. 549) shows the fatal 
dancer as she beholds, floating above hcr^ the 
haloed head of the decapitated John. The paint¬ 
ing has a hypnotic power (i) because of the 
gruesomencss of the story; (2) because the 
technique employed gives the indchniic effect 
noticed in the work of Clorot and Carri^'rc; 
and (3) because, in the mind of the Romantic 
artist of the time, there persisted an almost 
neurotic fantasy' linked with the idea of to beite 
dame sans meret, the fatal woman. Salome is such 
a person. Despite the arguments of certain 
realistic critics, the Romantic artist bclie^'cs 
that a work of art may Itave assoc iational 
literary values that cannot be wholly separated 
from purely objective formal values. Morcau\s 
paintings, like most of the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites in England, were woven around 
these symbolist legends and are best under¬ 
stood when the literary implications are famil¬ 
iar. Recollection shows the formal composition 
of the Salome to have been taken from Rem¬ 
brandt (Fig, 510), whose painting technique 
was also reborn in the works of Moreau. The 
Salome painting has elements of geometric 
strength toned down by the golden light which 
bathes the lurid subject, thus uniting the ma¬ 
cabre suggest iveness wdth the purely formal 
values. 

German Painting 

Romantic painting in Germany stressed the 
natural scene and the archaeological recon¬ 
struction of Germanic mythology' or fairy tales. 
The former may be demonstrated in the can¬ 
vases of men like Friedrich, Runge, and Aschen- 


l>ach. The famous painting jYorttiern UgAts^ (Tig- 
550), by Caspar David Friedrich, in the collec¬ 
tion of Professor Harold Friedrich of Hanover, 
typifies German nature Romanticism. 



Fk. 549.—The Appiuiuiin, by OuStavc Moreau, oil 
on canvas. iCtiurifsjt of Ljseh^'i 


The Rettirn to Natore onti Ftiedrich^s yforthern 
IJghis. In Friedrich^s painting of the northern 
lights there rise from mtsiy vales, jagged, lone 
peaks of carth-lxim rock, swept round by magic 
fines in dickering light. The aurora swin|i^ from 
the distant lower right, up through the sky, and 
out toward the left, then bark again, until it 
blends at last into the blue of the night. Mature 
seems remote, alone, as before man came. One 
hardly notices tw'o tiny human forms. A few 
leafless trees silhouetted against the light ac¬ 
centuate the eerie impression made by the 
painting. 

In another picture, where a white-capped, 
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sultry sea Is breaking along^ the sandy dunes, 
Friedrich placed a small, solitary figure of a 
woman. This gives the greatest possible feeling 
of loneliness—an efTcci to which the Cclto- 



Fm* S 50,—‘The Northcpa LjghCi, by Caspar David 
Friedrich, oil on tanvai (Hanover^ Germany), (Coer- 
oj Ltseh.) 


Germanic soul seems predisposed. For the Ger¬ 
mans there is, apparently, an almost enjoyable 
sadness in feeling oneself lost. This attitude is 
further expressed in one of Goethc^s poems 
which was set to music by the Russian Roman¬ 
tic, Tschaikowsky. The resulting song, jVtfr 
die Sehnsiicht bfirnf uxisi ttw kh leide (‘‘None but 
the lonely heart can know my sorrow’^), ad¬ 
mirably illustrates this mood in German 
romanticism* 

Medievalism and Religious RomaMicism in Cer^ 
many. Two other movements in German Ro¬ 
mantic painting deserve notice, not because 
they solve any new^ formal, aesthetic problems, 
but because of their Hterary subject matter. 
W^th the rising tide of German nationalism 
there came a revival of interest in the German 


Middle Ages. In England, Germany, and 
France the 19ih century saw the reconstruction 
of much medieval architecture, and in Ger¬ 
many painters such as Moriis! von Schwind and 



Fin. 551.—Crosfing ihe River, by Ludviin- Richter, 
Oil DU canvas, height shout 3 feet (Civic Painlinj; 
Gallery, Dresden), {Cfsairy ej 


W'ilhclm von Kaiilbach painted scenes of medi¬ 
eval life, particularly iUustraiivt; of romantic 
fairy" talcs. Another group of CJcrman painters, 
including Peter Cornelius, and Friedrich CK'er- 
Ix-ck, were knowm as the Nazarencs, l>ecausc 
of their interest In art as a revelation of Chris¬ 
tian. faith. Ludwig Richter’s Crossing the River 
(Fig* 551) illustrates all the elements proper to 
German romanticism and serv'cs to illiistrate 
the style of the other men. 

The Retreat from UJe in BMkiin's Island of the 
Dead. The finest of the works of the illustrative 
Romantics, how'cver, is the famous Island of 
the Dead [Fig. 552) by Arnold Bocklin (1827- 
1901), a Swiss painter w'ho spent most of his 
life in Germany and Italy and whose work, 
although built around elai{slc mythology, has 
the quality of melancholy and sorrow peculiar 
to the Romantics. All of the .lorrow" which 
Bocklin must have found as he surveyed the 
ruins of the antique world was put into the 
picture for which he is most noted™ Uland of 
the Dead. Here he succeeds in bringing to¬ 
gether in one tiny world of stone and cypress 
trees and tombs the inevitable destination of 
mortals, The island floats in a wide sea which 
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stretches on cither side. The camposition is 
essentially that of Poussin's Arcadia and Dela^ 
cioiK's Bark of Dante. It is perhaps significant 
that ihU painting, ivhich was copied four times 


calling up the feeling of sorrow. When the 
Romantic allows nature to overtake the human 
creaturCj as Wiide maintained, it is with fear of 
ultimate extermination. 



Fig. 5^2..—The hland of the Dead, by Arnold Bdcklin^ tSSO. Oil and vamuth nn height about 3 feet (Civid 

Art Gallery, Dresden). Ckimparc with ncample in the Metropolitan MtUCUm of Art. 


with slight deviations in composition, was done 
at the instigation of the deeply intuitive Count¬ 
ess Oriola. Two months after she begged him 
to paint the picture, in 1380, BdckJin brought 
her the finished composiiion, “You have what 
you wished,^’ he is reported to have told her, 
*‘a picture for dreaming. It must work upon 
your senses so deeply that you w^Ul be frightened 
if one knocks on the door.” It is difficult to 
imagine any other picture in which almost 
pure landscape can react so deeply upon the 
human spirit. It was given a eommentary in 
music by Sergei Rachmaninoff, who wTotc the 
tone poem hl&nd cj the Dead about it. 

In Griinewald's Christ {Fig. Chap. 
Xni) inner anguish was expressed through the 
bodies. In Giorgionc^s work there appeared a 
fine balance between landscape and human 
life. Here one feels, as in Chinese painting, 
that the human element h subordinated to the 
landscapie, with this, great difference, the Ori¬ 
ental succeeds in subordinating man w'ithout 


English Painting 

In contrast with German Romande paint¬ 
ing, w'hich unconsciously carried the soul of 
man out in abstract philosophical concepts, 
and French romanticism, w'hich tended toward 
dramatic realism, the English Romantics, foi- 
lowing Blake, allowed a social message to ani¬ 
mate their art or, following Turner, cnjoy'cd 
natural effects in their sublime aspect for thelr 
owm sake. 

God Measunn^ the f/mWrf, or The Ancietu of 
DajSf hy Blake's painting. The Ancient 

of Days (Fig. 553), which has recently been 
used as the basis of a central sculptural com¬ 
position on a facade in Rockefeller Center, 
New York, expresses the tremendous vision nec¬ 
essary to a new' idealism, concei^Huig of the 
universe millions of light-years deep and con¬ 
trolled by something paralleling the human 
spirit. 

Begiitmngi oj Impressiomsm in the Ijindsiapef of 
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Constable and Turner. Nature itself, when made 
over artistically, becomes a symbol of the inner 
life. Upon this foundation, in the 20th ccntur>', 
the doctrine of the expressionists was built. But 

i 

' ' ■ 



Fio. 553.—The Ancient of Days, by William Blake, 
water color (British Museum). (CMirfrj^ British 
3/io/um.) 


in the early 19ih century the inner energy 
found its release in landscape painting, notably 
in the work-s cd Constable and Turner, in Eng¬ 
land, and on the canvases of the Barbizon 
school in France, already considered. John 
Constable (1776-1837) discovered that new 
power might be achieved by placing contrast¬ 
ing colors side by side so that greater depth of 
the whole was gained (Fig. 555). Disregard¬ 
ing the methods of the Academy painters, Con¬ 
stable studied colors directly from nature, 
finding that brilliant greens, oranges, and pur¬ 
ples would g^ve a more exciting effect than the 


conventional brown tones formerly used by 
the Hollanders. Another aesthetic advance that 
may be credited to Ck>nstablc was his accenting 

the planes >\ithin a picture, so that one plane 
cut into another, throwing the eye back into 
the distance. Along vs-ith thb he achieved an 
interweave of trees, clouds, and fields, which 
did much to make the work of Corot and the 
Barbizon painters possible. 

Constable’s influence on landscape painting, 
in both Europe and .America, would be hard to 
ON'erestimate. His contemporary', Joseph Mal- 
lord William Turner (1775-1851), approached 
nature from an entirely different point of view, 
attempting to capture broad impressions rather 
than realistic particulars. Turner, trained in 
Royal Academy schools, throughout his life 
had a {^enchant for painting classical mythol¬ 
ogy—not, as Bdcklin did, in realistic terms, but 
in a style so original and poetic that one nc%'er 
feels the myth to be impossible. Like most Ro¬ 
mantics, Turner did not care for academic 
“draftmanship” in art. His interest in the total 
dramatic effect of a world of color, bathed in 
streams of fluctuating light, developed, per¬ 
haps, from an early acquaintance with Claude 
Lorrain, was united with a superb sense of 
composition. His paintings arc like the work of 
a stage impresario, more rococo than baroque 
in style, with lines of force running centrip- 
ctally through the composition toward some 
central object or, in some cases, toward a misty, 
ill-defined region near the center of the canvas 
(Fig. 554). 

Strije of the Critics around Turner s Art. Turner’s 
originality in the use of color, his foreshadowing 
of Impressionism, his |X)ciic interpretations of 
nature seemed so unusual that at first the Brit- 
bh public did not care for hb w'ork. It remained 
for John Ruskin, writing some years after Tur¬ 
ner had begun painting, to recognize hb genius 
and defend him to the public in a treatbe on 
The Art of Painting. Ruskin wrote particularly 
of Turner’s “truthfulness” and rcct^nizcd that 
the painter had discovered that light was a 
sfiectroscopic phenomenon. Turner flooded hb 





Fio. 554.—^Thc Sun of V'cnicc (Going lo Sea), by Joseph Vf. W. Turner (1775-1851), oil on canvas (National Gallery, London). 

{CoutU^ ej l^uh.) 
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canvases vith light, like some medieval aesthete 
who wished to demonstrate how the ph^-sical 
light from God llhimined the world- 

Ruskin defended Turner and his use of Im- 


stny prescribed fwiiij he paintird what he believed 
to be prc-cmincntlr the beaulifuJ and in so doing 
coiisulied naught bat his own genius and innate 
taste. Thus it happens that, in spite of sublime pro- 



Fid- 555--SaJ:jbur>^ Cathedral, by John Coiwuhle, 1823. Oil on canvas, h«^ht I f«t 10 

Aibcrl Mtuieuin. London)- NolC Gothic cathedral, castle* stiearTt. and ^pansc oF fields—all Romantic lubjcel 
matter. The rainkjmv suRgesW the awakening iniCTCat in the phenomena of light ami color winch was m cvTntualc 
in late I9[h-ccnlury Impressioniim. {Caarte^JUtf Ijoch-Ceaengit.) 






prcsstonism In colors, stressing the fact that he 
saw nature more naturally than did the aca¬ 
demicians who emphasized brown and black 
in their canva,ses. A less sympathetic critic, 
Ernest Chesuau, attacked Turner from the aca¬ 
demic point of view and saw, rather than truth¬ 
fulness, a fundamental dishonesty m Turner s 
approach to nature. 

Turner [He wrotrl in love with the sun, did not 
represent it as he saw' it with hU maicrial eves but 
as he Wewed it in his dreamsj utterly mgardtrss of 


ductions, he is sornctimes misled, and this is the c- 3 se 
with all those whod>vcll too much within ihenuelvcs, 

Ghesnau finished by suggcstini^ that Turner 
had forsaken Nature, the foster mother of an. 
Here, among the 19th-ccntuiy critics, is Au¬ 
gustine’s old conflict between the two concep¬ 
tions of art: “The Fair” and “The Fit." 

TAf /iteoit of tht Frt-RaphatiiU Htoth- 

tthood. C.onscr\'aiive, imperialisiic England, un¬ 
moved by the Cjoniincnta] revolution5, had an 
academy more firmly entrenched titan that of 
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the French. A few painters who sought to es¬ 
cape its influence opganized themselves into 
the Pre-Ka phaci i le Brotherhood. Acute ly aware 
of the stultifying effects of the new industrlal- 



Fid. 556.—The Aniiu.nc«iiQii, b>' Dante Gabriel Ros¬ 
setti, 1^50. Oil an canvas (NaTiOTtal Galteiy, Lcindan). 
(jO/mrlesy oj Lfith.') 


ism, these men, particuk-trly Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and Burne-Jones, ivith 
Walter Crane and William Morris, agreed on 
the principle of human and ethical values as the 
great end of society. They sought to restore 
the medieval methods of the handicraft arts 
as a corrective to the mechanical coercion of 
an induatriaMsi society. Their chief literary' ex¬ 
ponent, the critic John Ruskin, who had de¬ 


fended Turner, found In his studies on the 
nature of Gothic architecture much to support 
their point of v'icw, Clomiderlng Raphael to 
have been the instigator of acadenticLsm, they 
adopted as a watchword, "Nothing good has 
been painted since Raphael." The Pre-Raph¬ 
aelites studied the works of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Botticelli, and Mantegna, opposing the early 
Florentine and Venetian schools to the later 
Roman aspect of the Renaissance, W'ith them 
began a retreat of English painters and writers 
to Florence as the artistic center of the world. 
Similarly, the German Nazarenes, becoming 
converts to Catholicism, retired to Rome, where 
they lived like monks on the Pincio, 

The Pre-Raphaclitcs, interested more in the 
associationaJ values of art than in the doctrine 
of "art for art^s sake,” vvhich w'ould have led 
them to an exploration of formal, aesthetic 
values, painted with all the careful drawing of 
the 15th-century Florentines. Ignoring the ad¬ 
vances in color made by the baroque masters, 
their works show a lack of interest (with often 
very unpleasant results) in the problem of color 
harmony, which chiefly lends emotional over¬ 
tones to painting. Retreating from the world 
into a detached medieval existence, ail but 
Grane and Morris created works of art that 
had a distinct flavor of unreality. 

An AnTiarKtation by Gabriel RtfSseUt- In 

painting, the works of G. F. Watts, Hunt, 
Burne-Jones, and the Rossettis are significant. 
Here, the use of white, with pale colors* — like 
the Florentine primitives, Botticelli and Fra 
Angelico — carries the observer back to the 
dreamy, half-legendary w'orld of the late Mid¬ 
dle Ages and early Renaissance. Dante Gabriel 
RossettPs Annunciation (Fig, 556), perhaps hLs 
best known painting, is imjxirlant in its con¬ 
trast w'ith the classical Annunciations of the 
Renaissance masters. 

A study of his Annunciation reveals the rea¬ 
sons for its pleasing effects, principally in the 
rehned silvery tones of robes and W'alls, with 
not too bright red and blue, and the golden 
halos. The subject matter is taken care of by 
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I WO semircalistit figure? ■ the head of the angel 
U strong and weJJ modeled^ but the lower part 
of the btxly seems %'aguc and unsubstantiah 
The Virgin on the couch, drawing back, JcN^ks 
pale and wistful, half frightened. Here is an 
attempt at a ps^ThoIogfcal understanding of 
the situation, with an expression almost impos¬ 
sible to conceive in an earlier age. The strong 
red in the foreground gives greater distance 
to the blue in the background; thus die picture 
achieves depth. This, one of the best of the 
Pre-Raphaelite paintings, is based upon the 
persistent memory' of a legend, rather than 
something w'holcheanedly believed in. 

RossHIP sSludiff of In Rossetti's many 

studies of women—particularly in his Proser¬ 
pine, Rosamond, Beatrice, and Lilith—apjx^ars 
la beile dame sans merci. Tbe-Sc w'omcn are all of 
a type. Approach them by studying the con¬ 
tour of the face of the Virgin in The .'\nnuncia- 
tion, with its high forehead, its delicate but 
firm chin setting off lips that arc small and 
slightly pouting but carefully modeled. Atten¬ 
tion is directed especially to the eyes, which 
appear large, a bit deep-set and slightly staring, 
as though the rcveladon of the angel, symbol¬ 
ized in the lily branch, has had an almost 
hypnotic power over her. The composition 
scheme of most of Rossetti^s feminine portraits 
may be found in the diagrammatic sketch of 
the Proserpine (Fig, 557), showing how ilic 
lines of drapery and limbs lead up to the face, 
where the flowing hair masses call attention 
to the eyes. 

The human eye, as I-coiiardo said, is ^*the 
window of the souh’^ The eyes of Proserpine 
seem to be staring out beyond the grave. Ros¬ 
setti paints the eyes of Beatrice W'iih the lids 
drawn dowm and with her lips half-open, as 
though waiting for her lovcr^s kiss. She carries 
associacional values that unconsciously affect 
most of US- The Blessed Damozel looks out from 
her “gold bar of heaven” wdth eyes half-closed, 
as though in her turn dreaming of the lover 
who sleeps, on earth. 

Thus romanticism in England ends on a 


weird note, the property chiefly of literature 
rather than the graphic arts, with criticism 
playing perhaps the most important role of 
aEl. Romanticism died of its ovvn feebleness. 


Fhi. 557.—Proserpine, by Danlr Gabriel Rooicttji, 
dijigiraiii of fbrmal cticitpiONUonr Ctoinparc with 

The poverty of new ideas and themes, the con¬ 
fession of inadequacy' in, a new' world, the loss 
of vigor, the disappearance of original sources, 
all contributed to the decline of romanticism 
in the an of the 20Eh century as an tder Jixe. 
Romantic expression, in Europe, found its 
strongest utterance in different arts in the vari¬ 
ous countries—music in Germany, painting in 
France, and literature in England. It is neces¬ 
sary' now' to consider the development of ar¬ 
chitecture and sculpture, as well as musk, in 
19ih^:eniury European culture. 

Sculpture 

Sculpture during the early development of 
romanticism, like painting, w'as allied to the 
baroque and is not especially inq^ortant from 
the standpoint of formal results. 'Fhe academic 
ideal, however, persisted well into the 19th 
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century^ A contrast between It and the Ro¬ 
mantic is well ilkiinrated in two reliefs on Na- 
polcon^s Arc dc I’riomphc^ erected in Paris, 
1806^1 B36. The two reJiefa arc, respectively, by 


one of the old Roman Jawgivers. The w^hoie 
attitude, conventionally classic, is well known 
throughout the temperate zone, where similar 
statues of beneficent dictators, proliticians, and 



a h 

Fi 6. S&B.—Rtiicrs on the Arr dc TrLomphe, marblr, hnodc *iic, Parii, dnished in tf, jLp by CkjrltH? 

A, ij da dfp^ti by Rude. {CotirUtj ^ 


Cortot, an academician, and Francois Rude, 
a romanticist. The illustrations inciuded here 
serve to show how far the Romantic artist of 
the 19th century' in France had departed from 
the classical definitions of the Academy* 

Compariion of Clsssifai arid Ramaniic Seaiptufd 
thi Arc df Triomphg, Cortot’s relief, Lt Tnrmphe 
(Fig. 558d), on the left side of the arch, like 
Ingres’s Apotheosbof Homer, is built up around 
a central personality, the figure of Napoleon, 
^vho stands in the pose and wears the robes of 
a Roman emperor. He is being crow'ncd by a 
figure on his left tob™usly a copy of the Venus 
de \IUo with its arms replaced), who repre¬ 
sents the spirit of France. The conqueror, too, 
in his toga lias a pose copied from a statue of 


commencement-day orators have been spawmed 
by the thousand* The balance of ma.sses is per¬ 
fect, and the group as a whole has a com- 
fortable, static quality which meets all the 
requirements of classical art. 

Were the arch a consistent structure, the 
opposite side w'ould carry' an equally static 
group designed to heighten the feeling of order 
and stability. The sculptor Rude, however, saw 
not the classical glorification of the Empire as 
had Ckirtot, but the romance of I'rancc^s dream 
of empire, wath its poll deal and aesthetic revo¬ 
lution. In expressing this, he negated cvery'- 
thing that Cortot had said on the left side. 

Rude’s relief, sometimes called /-c Chant da 
depart (Fig. 558i), is almost shocking in iis^ dy- 
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namic quality, in iis aciivc, miUtant repre¬ 
sentation of the fightinj^ spirit of France, There 
is no central figure here, as in Cortot’s group, 
but five figures woven together in a fighting 
front, almost a part of the flWng fuiy, Lti G!oiif, 
above. Like the oj^ening crescendo of La Mar- 
for which the relief was popularly 
named, ail the fimbs and drapery' lines con- 
iribuic to an irresistible movement forward and 
upward. Here in graphic form is the Romantic 
drama of miliiary life and eternal revoluiion. 

Rodinas Burgheri oj Calais, The study of Rude’s 
Marseillaise leads intrv'itably to a consideration 
of the work of Auguste Rodin (1840-1917), 
greatest of the Romantic sculptors in France. 
Rodin himself compared Rude’s relief with a 
great tragedy by Corneille. C^ling attention 
to it he said, ^’^Vou w'UI no longer say, I think, 
[hat sculpture and painting are unable to com- 
p>ctc with the theater.”' Rodin emphasi^.ed the 
pictorial and dramatic qualities of hLs medium 
and believed that his owm w'ork was a further 
de\'elopment of the spirit displayed in The Mar- 
seLLIaisc, Because his efforts resulted in deeper 
emotional tone, he believed them greater than 
Rude’s w'ork. The Burghers of Calais (Fig. 559), 
perhaps Rcxlin's most successful creation, unites 
sLx massive figures, carthbound and in chains, 
who offered their lives to the English king, 
Edw'ard HI, in sacrifice for their city. In his 
book Z,’.4r/, Rodin discusses his intention con¬ 
cerning this group, telling that he planned to 
have the figures placed in a row proceeding 
from the municipal building at Calais toward 
the site of the English camp, so that “the people 
of Calais of today, almost ellwwing them, would 
have fell more deeply the tradition of solidarity 
W'hich Unites them to these heroes.” His pro¬ 
posal was rejected by the people of Calais, 
“and they insisted upon a pK'destal w hich is as 
unsightly as it is unnecessary*” Rodin here 
shows that he wished his art not to be enshrined 
in the CJassieal fashion, but to appear to grow 
out of the lives of the people, ss had Millet 


before him. This aspect of romaniicism, which 
is very' close 10 the Oriental, appears with even 
greater force in later American sculp lure- 
■Study'ing the group, one obsen-'cs that Rodin 



Ffc. 559 , Burghers of Calais, by Augtuce Rodin, 


bronze, over life lizc, Calais. (Guertr^ ^ Lesth.} 

has done here in sculpt tire essentially what 
G^ricaiilt did in painting his Raft of the Me¬ 
dusa. He studied realLstically aJj the muscles 
and limbs and then broke his sculptural sur¬ 
faces plausibly—at first glance, ovcrrcalistically 
—into areas that give the feeling of great stress. 
He made the vi'cighi of clothing and limbs so 
heavy that one almost feels the agony of this 
slow' parade ^o^va^d destruction. Rtjdin defi¬ 
nitely stated that he wanted the citizens of 
today to feel more deeply for those w ho have 
j>ajsed. In this lies the difference between the 
aesthetics of the Romantic, Rodin, and the 
moralist, Plato. Plato was Interested simply in 
using art to teach. Rodin, in all his work, scents 
to be more interested in having people feel 
deeply, 

Bfsdirj^s Feeling in Le et la mase. Since feel¬ 
ing is W'hai Rodin w'Ould have us get from his 
work, there is no better person for the young 
sculptor to study if he W'Lshes to be successful in 
displaying feeling through the medium of form. 
Rodin investigated carefully the natural char- 


^Fronn dr/, by .\uguite Rxxlin, irimslatrd bv Mrs. Roanitly FeddeHj Dixkl, &. Cbmpaiiy, InC., New Vorkr 

1912. 
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acteristics of the various media wih which he 
worked. Like Praxiteles, he understood the 
soothing effects of rounded surfaces and rich, 
cool marble. Like Donatello and Ghiberti, he 



Fig. 560 .—Lt PoiU rt la must, by Auftuste Rcxlin, 
rovble (Mus^ Rodin, Paris). {Caurttsy of Ltsch,) 

knew the effect of lively, disturbed surfaces in 
bronze and used these particularly on statues 
such as John the Baptist, La Vieille heaulmihe, 
and The Thinker. From medieval wood carv¬ 
ing, Rodin borrowed the effect of the counter¬ 
point of rounded surfaces with sharp planes. 
He used this device particularly in modeling 
the drapery of his Burghers. Finally, having 
studied Michelangelo’s Bound Slaves and Ti¬ 
tans, he adopted the use of the unfinished form, 
and gave to the world hundreds of dream fig¬ 
ures, partly emerging from clouds of marble 
(Rg. 560). Thus in his sculpture he reached an 
effect similar to that in the paintings of Car¬ 
rie and Rossetti; and thus was the Romantic 


sculptor revealed to himself in his dreams and 
to us in Z.r Po^te ft la muse. 

Two other artists of the 19th century suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the underlying rcvolution- 



Fic. 561.—Church of the Madeleine, Paris, from the 
southwest, by D’lvry (1764), V'ignon, and Huvf, 
1764-185^ Stone, length 354 feet, width 141 feet, height 
100 feet. The exterior was transformed by Napoleon 
in 1806. {CouTtf^ of Lesch-Carntgie.) 

ar>' struggle in forms which transcend the realm 
of the purely dramatic, or the dream. The first 
of these was the newspaper artist, Daumier; 
the second, the Belgian sculptor, Meunier. .Al¬ 
though both had contacts with Romantics and 
academicians, they followed neither, nor were 
they photographic realists. They must be con¬ 
sidered, because of the universal quality of their 
work, as transcending the purely Romantic 
style. They' arc not to be classified easily and 
will be dealt with in the discussion of the art 
of the 20th century, upon which they had con¬ 
siderable influence. 

Architecture 

The architecture of romanticism results from 
a desire to have something “just as good.’’ In 
France it took the form, originally, of a revival 
by Napoleon of Roman classical styles, em¬ 
bodying what w’as really a Romantic dream of 
world empire. This eventuated in the Arc dc 
Triomphe and the Church of the Madeleine 
(Rg. 561)—the latter, a peripteral temple in 
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the Corinthian style dedicated to La Gloire. 
There is nothing new in Cortot’s relief, the 
arch, or the temple. They are simply larger 
than similar Roman sculpture and buildings. 
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Art, and with the devrlopmcni of German na¬ 
tionalism there came a proud affirmation of 
the importance of the Goths in the cultural 
development of Europe, the exponents of the 



Fig. 562.—Romaniicum in industrial design. Railroad bridge over the Rhine, at Strasbourg. 


However, the Romantic architectural form of 
the 19lh century in France, as well as in Eng¬ 
land and Germany, was a revival of the Gothic 
style. 

Thf Gothic Rerival. The revival of interest in 
Gothic architecture was inspired in part by 
V'ictor Hugo's .\otre Dame de Paris, written in 
1831, a production itself as monumental as a 
Gothic cathedral and an excellent essay on the 
medieval mind. Equally important in this trend 
is the work oS V'iollci-lc-Duc, a military archi¬ 
tect and engineer of note, as well as an au¬ 
thority on archaeological research and a 
professor in I’fxrolc des beau.x-arts. In 1860, 
Viollet-le-Duc wrote an encyclopedic Diction- 
aire de P architecture Jranqaise de Ponzihne au seizihne 
sihle {Dictionary oj French Architecture from the 
lUh to the J6th Century). As the agent of the 
government, he restored many churches, as 
w'cll as the walled town of Carcassonne, not 
without some unscientific blundering. Like hb 
English contemporary’, Ruskin, Viollet-le-Duc, 
however, tried to show- that the principles un¬ 
derlying Gothic architecture w-erc essentially 
logical (Fig. 356, Chap. XIII). 

In Germany, the philosopher Herder pub¬ 
lished hb essay Concerning the German Style and 


style glorying in what they called their wr- 
wtlderungs period, the return to the primitive 
(Fig. 562). The effort of King Ix>ub II of 
Bavaria to reconstruct the Gothic style in hb 
ow'n country’ best illustrates thb tendency. He 
not only built himself an imitation rococo Ver¬ 
sailles at Herrcnchicmsee, but restored on the 
ruins of Hohenschw'angau a Romantic castle, 
Ncuschwanstein. 

I'hb remarkable structure, with a mixture of 
both Flemish and German Gothic for exterior 
details, has many rooms in the Romanesque 
style, great canopied Gothic beds, and a host 
of w'all paintings in a monumental Romantic 
vein, done in greater part by members of the 
Nazarene school. Following the example of thb 
IjouLs of Bavaria, it became the fashion to re¬ 
store ruined castles and build new’ ones where 
none had exbted l>eforc. /\ new Gothic cathe¬ 
dral was proposed for Berlin in 1819, following, 
perhaps, an impetus started by Goethe’s youth¬ 
ful essay on the Gothic cathedral of Strasbourg. 
The Werder Church in Berlin was built in the 
Gothic style in 1825, and in Vienna, between 
1853 and 1879, Fersiel built the Votive Church 
on the plan of a Gothic cathedral. Later, the 
German emperor, William II, had the old Ro- 
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mancsquc chapel of Charlemagne at Aix-La- 
Chapelle restored, and gave money to hnbh 
the second tower on the Gothic Cathedral of 
Cologne. The second being erected in exact 



Fio. 563. — Houses of Parliament, by Sir Charles 
Barry, London, 1840-1860. {Camtriy of Metropolitan 
Musrum if Art.) 


duplication of the first tower, this is almost the 
only large Continental Gothic cathedral that 
is completely balanced in all deuils. It has, 
therefore, a finished appearance lacking in most 
of the other Gothic churches. 

Pseudo-Gothic Architecture in England. In Eng¬ 
land the origins of Romantic architecture differ 
from those of France and Germany in that they 
resulted largely from antiquarian research on 
the part of literary' men. Moreover, the Gothic 
style had persisted, both in the abbeys de¬ 
stroyed by Henry VIII and in the English 
imagination, as symbols of the freedom that 
had existed for the English country gentleman, 
preN'ious to the industrial revolution. Early in 


the century, many individual publications deal¬ 
ing with the history’ of separate towns and ca¬ 
thedrals appeared, and Horace Walpole’s 
novel. The Castle of Otranto, subtitled A Gothic 
Tale, was extremely popular. 

Walpole became, in the 18th century, the 
most famous exponent of the Gothic style in 
EnglaiKl. In his own dwelling. Strawberry’ Hill, 
he surrounded himself with the kind of life 
which his imagination constructed in hb liter¬ 
ary works. While he was writing hb novel, he 
had hb villa remodeled with turrets, doors, 
ceilings, and chimney pots taken from miscel¬ 
laneous ruins, without great regard for their 
original style. The result was a fantastic crea¬ 
tion, the “castellated Gothic” (Fig. 611). As 
the century advanced, a more accurate recon¬ 
struction of the true Gothic, based on English 
models, took place. Churches, w’hich formerly 
had been built in the classical style, were now 
commissioned in the Gothic; and, to cap the 
climax, in 1836 a commission for the rebuilding 
of the new' Houses of Parliament in the Gothic 
style was given to Sir Charles Barry' (Fig. 563). 

In both England and America, where the 
noui>eaux riches dev'eloped a passion for col¬ 
lecting culture rather than creating it, parks 
were laid out with purposely built Romantic 
ruins as centers of attraction. .Among the most 
humorous and delightful manifestations of thb 
desire for the trappings of the Middle Ages 
w’ere advertisements in the new’spapers, asking 
for hermits to inhabit the ruined clobters. No 
truly Romantic landscape was complete, it 
seems, without a cell in which some anchorite, 
who had taken the vow's of silence, could be 
kept in capti%'ity. 

One may account in part for the poverty of 
great architecture during the 19th century, es¬ 
pecially in England and .America, by the pre¬ 
occupation of its genius with scientific and 
industrial advancement, rather than art. Both 
Samuel Morse and Robert Fulton, widely 
known as inventors, began life as artbts. How 
much genuine artbtic talent was drawn into 
the channeb of business and industry will never 
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be known. Probably the absence of originality 
in the architecture of the last ccntur>' is in no 
small degree due to the preempting of creative 
ability by the new industrialism whose first 
significant buildings, as will appear in the next 
chapter, were designed by realistic engineers 
rather than Classical or Romantic architects. 

The Baroque Reinval in the Art oj the Theater. 
The most inspiring and perhaps the most in¬ 
spired buildings during the entire Romantic 
period belong to the world of the theater. Sig¬ 
nificant is the Paris Ofsera (Fig. 564), designed 
by Charles Gamier. Its styles include late 
V^enctian Renaissance for the exterior and Ro¬ 
man baroque within. The magnificent grand 
staircase is a pure Romantic construction on 
baroque models. This structure, in the well- 
planned relationship between its three chief 
parts — stage structure, auditorium, and vesti¬ 
bules — its splendid disposition (rf masses in ele¬ 
vation, and its stage mechanisms, has furnished 
the prototype for many opera houses and thea¬ 
ters the world over. 

Another of the great buildings dating from 
that time was the Bayreuth Festival Theater, 
built by the romantic king of Bavaria, Louis II, 
for the operas of Richard Wagner. 


duction was so fertile and inspiring, it demands 
a descriptive anal^'sis far beyond the compass 
of this book. Here only a few of the main 
literary trends in the development of Romantic 



Fw. 564 —The stairrasc in the Paris Opera, by 

Charles Gamier, marble attd bronze with gilt fixtures, 
1861-1874. IfZcmUsy oJ 


Music 

Music, while stimulating the imagination 
and allowing the greatest possible freedom of 
expression, stresses those dynamic elements of 
art form most necessary to strengthen that ex¬ 
pression. Therefore, it must seem to be the art 
par excellence for the Romantic soul. The asso- 
ciational overtones of music, because their 
indeterminate quality, allow a greater variety 
of interpretation than those of the other arts; 
therefore, a greater variety of differing tem¬ 
peraments may gain satisfaction from them. 

The Romantic composers, Schubert, Bee¬ 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt, Berlioz, and Wagner, with a host of other 
brilliant artbts, enriched their century with 
remarkably varied inventions. Since their pro¬ 


music can be suggested. The student should 
explore further, using phonograph recordings 
and histories of the formal values of the art, 
and should e.\aminc into the aesthetics of music 
—a subject which has been w’orking out only 
during the past few years. 'Fhis field has had 
less scientific exploration than the other arts, 
chiefly because accurately recorded music, mak¬ 
ing possible a comparison of styles, is a com- 
p)aratively recent thing. 

One is tempted to speak of the development 
of Romantic music as an almost specific inven¬ 
tion of the Celto-Germanic people. Its area of 
geographic distribution foilow*s ver>' closely that 
of the distribution of Gothic cathedrals. While 
Paris, Milan, and Naples became the centers 
for the classical composers, with their operas 
built around ancient dramatic plots and the 
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pageantlike movements of the balkt, ibc Ger¬ 
mans, particularly the Viennese, perfected the 
rich interweave of melodic lines and harmonic 
instrumental chords, which revealed depths of 
feeling incomprehensible to Classical man^ In 
Germany and in France the course of European 
music during the 19tli centurv' tends away from 
the objective, balanced sonata forms of the 
18th, toward those indefinite dream fantasies 
which, inappropriate to sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, reach an appropriate expression in the 
most intangible of the arts. Striving to visualize 
the difference between Romantic and Classical 
music, one may say that the works of the Ro¬ 
mantic Wagner, On dte w^holc, bear the same 
relation to those of Handel as does the relief 
by Rude on the Arc dc Triomphe to its com¬ 
panion relief by Cortot. Classicism in music, of 
course, continues throughout the century^ in 
the w'orks of such a composer as Brahms. 
Even his lieder, how^cver, bear the imprint of 
romanticism. 

The of Beeihftvcn. Beethoven’s mu* 

sicaJ development parallels the literary' devel¬ 
opment of Goethe. Having their origins in the 
classical sonatas of Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
Handel, and Mozart, Beethoven’s early sonatas 
display such exact balance of parts that one 
may diagram them as one would plot a classical 
drama or design a pedimcntal sculpture. Bee¬ 
thoven early broke through the boundaries in 
the classic formulae set for him by his first 
Viennese teachers. Becoming romantically in¬ 
dividualistic, he gave free rein to the emotions 
in his later sonatas, qompoaed betw'cen 1800 
and 1S03, and in his Thud Symfihony. 

In his first and second symphonies, Beethoven 
had followed Mozart. In the third, the Etoica., 
written about ISO3, he proposed a work 
dedicated to the early Napoleon — that revolu¬ 
tionary lieutenant of the barricades W'ho cham¬ 
pioned the cause of liberty'. By the time the 
symphony reached completion, Napoleon had 
been elected emperor. Beethoven then tore off 
the title page and trampled on it. 

Beethoven’s Fourth Symphitn}\ expressing great 


depth of subjective feeling, led to the fifth, in 
C minor. Here, as Beethoven himself wrote, the 
^'hea\'y' hand of fate” b heard as a theme in the 
opening bars, to be answered as the music 
dev'clops. llie Sixth Symphony, called the Fas- 
taraif includes many passages suggestive of 
sounds in nature. Beethoven’s A7n/A Symphanp, 
in D minor, his great choral symphony, unites 
all the resources of musical style with an aug¬ 
mented orchestra and a chorus of human voices 
singing parts of Schiller's Ode to Joy^ set to a 
theme w'hich appears again and again through¬ 
out the composition. Beethoven’s treatment of 
a theme with a d,efinite literary association 
leads the way to the later leitmotiv of Richard 
Wagner, His consideration of the human voice 
as an extra member of the orchestra also leads 
to the later concept of the interrelationship of 
voice, music, and pageantry', ma.stcred in Wag¬ 
ner’s operas. 

The structure of a Romantic musical com¬ 
position is usually of such magnitude that only 
the smallest hint of Its aesthetic qualities can 
be given here. In Beethoven’s relatively simple 
sonatas, short themes contrast with counter- 
themes in a questtO'n-answer relationship. From 
pan to part, organic transitions using these 
themes lead the reveries of the listener so 
smoothly that one is unconscious of the nacans 
by which great climaxes of emotion are built 
up. Many original rhythms contribute to the 
effect of dramatic intensity. The listener is car¬ 
ried from deeply fell slow movements, in the 
form of rondos, to quicker minueUi or scherzos. 
Beethoven can make the four stringed instru¬ 
ments of the quartet-=thc two violins, the viola, 
and the cello— suggest an entire orchestra, and 
his quartets have often been expanded into full 
symphonic arrangements, 

Tu!q ■Quar/r/j by Beethoven as Ultimate Creations 
of the Musician^s Art. A consideratioD of two 
compositions — 'the Qiiarlei in M-fat major (opus 
130) and the QuartH in A minor (opus 131) — 
serves to dernonstrate Beethoven’s remarkable 
master)' of both the Classical and the Romantic 
side of his nature. In the first of the quartets, a 
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number of pleasant dance tunes and melodics 
arc neatly placed one after another. Among 
the melodies, one can distingubh many used 
as the bases for the lieder, or art songs, of 
Romantic composers; for example, Schubert’s 
Avf Maria, Tosti’s Good-bye, and Tschaikowsky’s 
setting of Goethe’s poem in the song, jVonr but 
the Lonely Heart. 

In contrast with this beautiful succession of 
Romantic melodics, the .-1 minor Quartet ap¬ 
pears like the sum total of all the visual effects 
earlier associated with the structure and color 
of a great cathedral. Of this quartet, Wagner 
vsTotc, “The aesthetic idea of the sublime is 
alone applicable here; for the effect of serenity 
passes at once far beyond the satisfaction to be 
derived from mere beauty.” The first move¬ 
ment of this magnificent interweave creates 
a mood of philosophical questioning which 
breaks, in the second movement, into a number 
of discords resolving into weird. Oriental melo¬ 
dics like the AW AiV/rr of the Jewish religious 
service. Throughout the other mo%'ements, there 
come many remarkable enharmonic transitions 
from key to key, carrying the soul into a rich 
maze of sound suggesting infinite possibilities 
for the development of the human spirit. 

The Songs, or Lieder, oj Schubert. /\ftcr Bee¬ 
thoven, Franz Schubert departed still further 
from the classical tradition. He is best remem- 
liercd for his many spontaneous songs, or lieder, 
of which he often composed several in a single 
day. These songs contain melodic gems which 
had been passed down from minnesinger and 
Meistersinger and were arranged by Schuljert 
in three different ways. In the first, called Volks- 
weise, or folk songs, each verse of a poem has 
the same tune. I n the second, called the Durch- 
komponiertes, the melody follows the words. The 
third type, which revives the ballad, tells a 
story. 

In all Schubert’s lieder, the composer iden¬ 
tifies himself with the object. The Trout and 
The Linden Tree, two of the most famous lieder 
(obtainable on phonograph records), serve to 
demonstrate the style. The Linden Tree furnishes 


an example of a song combining the first two 
manners. The tw'o first lines of the third verse, 
W'hich call for a particular expression of loneli¬ 
ness, have been changed from a major to a 
minor key. The poem, by Heine, in English 
translation l^elow', also show’s the German Ro¬ 
mantic’s identification of himself with a natural 
object, the tree, a cult object of the early 
Cel to-Germans. 

Beside the gateway fountain, a linden tree doth stand; 

I dreamed within its shadows of other fairer lands. 
And often to its branches I sang my hopes and fears, 
And so its love gave shelter, it drew me ever near. 

Today, alas I wander, afar in deepest night. 

And yet I see its shadow, with fading, longing sight. 
I hear its branches rustling, as if they called to me. 
Come back to us and trusting, will all your sorrows 
flee. 

The winter winds are blowing; chill, deep within my 
heart. 

They leave me Mom and friendless, by anguish tom 
apart. 

And now, alas, I've wandered, so far from that release 
And still 1 hear it calling, come bark and find your 
peace. 

Of Schubert’s ten symphonies, two—the one 
in C major, and the so-called Unfinished Sym¬ 
phony, in C minor, have enriched man’s culture 
w’ith haunting melodies and passages of deepest 
feeling suggesting the sublime. To discover the 
purely stylistic attributes of musical roman¬ 
ticism one should e.xaminc the works of some 
less significant musician such as Hector Berlioz. 

The Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz as the Elssence 
of Romanticism. One dramatic French comfx>ser. 
Hector Berlioz, in his Fantastic Symphory, in C 
major, furnishes the most complete rev'elation 
of the Romantic spirit in music. Berlioz himself 
explained the occasion for this com|x»ition as 
being the outpouring of his soul during his 
love affair with an Irish actress, when he was 
twenty-seven years old. The symphony con¬ 
tains two significant advances in the dramatic 
musical style, which were to influence 20th- 
century music. The first of these is the further 
employment of a set theme, here ridee fixe, or 
obsession, which stands for the almost insane 
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lave felt by the compaseTt The second is the 
form of two themes^one^ the Difi hoe, n medi- 
evaJ motifs and the other a rondf tiu sabbatj a 
witches’ dance—so arranged that they create a 
macabre syncopation very much like 20th-cen¬ 
tury jazz music. Berlioz also experimented ^vith 
new' instruments and tonal effcciSj coc'cring his 
horns with l>ag5 and muffling his drumsticks 
with sponges- Since the litcrarc' and a.^eiocta- 
tionaj effects deemed desirable by Berlioz arc so 
clearj we may accept his written intcrprctaiiun 
as decisive for ivhaL he tried to say. 

Tlic composer explained that his music told 
ho^v he sought his {>eloved In the realm of 
dreams. Drugged with opium, he tmagined that 
this loved One would eventually cause his death. 
At first, her spirit apjjcars in the shape af the 
slow, soft melody of fidif Jixf. This melody, in 
many variations, w'cavea like a haunting wxaith 
through all the succeeding passages. As love 
grew upon the young artist, completely ab¬ 
sorbing him, hLs passion turned to fear, jeal¬ 
ousy, renewed love, and finally a turning to 
religion for refuge from the results of his passion. 

In the second movement, to be played in a 
mood ^'^not too joyous’^^ — aHtgro non troppo^ A 
major, three-eight time — the lover follow's his 
loved one 10 a ball where, listening to the 
strains of a gay, melodious w'aJiz, hh jealous 
eyes follow her. She is the Ccnicr of attraction, 
cntrajiclng all men, while he feels inferior and 
forsaken. It must l>e noticed in passing that the 
waltz furnUhes the sigmiicant rhythm for the 
entire Romantic mood. 

In the third movement, written slow—ai^fl'j^ifl, 
F major, six-eight time — the anist seeks relief 
from his melancholy thoughts in the fields where 
he wanders of a summer evening, 'rhere he 
hears tw'o shepherds playing to each other sim¬ 
ple melodics such as are used by the Alpine 
shepherds to call their Hocks. One melody is 
played on the oboe, the other upon the English 
horn — both instruments whose tone color sug¬ 
gests sadness. 

In the fourth movement of the s\'Tnphony, 
written “not too joyfully” — tf/fegreWo non troppo^ 


in the minor key of G and in B-Hat major, to 
four-four or march time—the hero imagines 
that he has killed his loved one. Now, con¬ 
demned to death, he is on his way to the scaf¬ 
fold accompanied by a jeering crowd %vho move 
along with him to the music of a death marc h. 

After death, in the fifth movement, the artist 
sees the witches dancing, accompanied by terri¬ 
fying shrieks and demoniac laughter. Again the 
leitmotiv of the loved one sounds, but changed 
into a difTerent time, so that it seems like a 
bawdy dance. Xow the poet realizes he has 
been in love w'ith a witch and he can see her 
dancing with the other ’ivitchcs. Finally, the 
death-bells toll, first leading into the majestic 
melody of the medieval hymn, the Dj>j frar. 
Even this hymn of the Last Judgment soon par¬ 
takes of the character of the witches’ dance, 
now' almost a march. The two rhythmical 
themes are so arranged contra pun tally that 
there results a syncopation. Thus, in the end, 
the witches’ dance and the medieval hymn fuse 
into a new tempra, a funeral march, which 
sounds like 20ih-ctntury jazz. 

The suggestive pow'Cr of the music, which 
runs from one theme to another as aimlessly 
as the figures in a dream, displays many de- 
men is borrowed from the subject matter of 
Romantic painting and literature, VV^e recog¬ 
nize the summer evening, with the shepherds 
and the thunderstorm, as corresponding to ihc 
w'ork of such nature Rornamics as Cunstable, 
Turner, and xVfillct. 

In Berlioz*s symphony one recognizes the 
full development of what came to be called 
program music,’” Program music is music that 
telh a story through symbolic tone colors and 
melodics. The relation of program music to ihc 
old classical, formal miuiic is the same as that 
of the long, narrative, epic poem to the lyric 
or to [he completely balanced dranaatic ptx'ni. 
Being in what might be called free form, it 
relics upon suggesiivc passages that call to mind 
visual images, rather than upon the deeper 
emotional tone aroused by a formal relation¬ 
ship of harmony, rhythm, and melody. 


Romanticism in the 

Synthfsis oj Classical and Romanlic Elements in 
the Music oJ Brahms. Johannes Brahms, like 
Bach and Beethoven (the three arc the “three 
B’s” who represent the |>eak of European musi- 
cal development), transcends the category of 
any one style. In his work classicist and Ro¬ 
mantic elements form that contrast ncccss<tr\' 
to an equilibrated musical s\'nihesLs of a uni¬ 
versal order. Brahms’s orchestral Variations on a 
Theme Jrom Haydn represents his classicist char¬ 
acter; the rhapsodic gypsy melodies in his Hun¬ 
garian dances, a more Romantic side of his 
nature. The .Adagio movement of his Qiiintet 
in B minor Jor Clarinet and Strings (opus 115) 
reveals, as a dreamy reveiy, an indescribable 
new combination of muted viola and clarinet in 
pa.ssages of sensuous beauty, which elevates the 
“Flutes of Ishtar” toward the condition of the 
Sublime. The third movement of the massive 
Symphony .\ umber One in C minor (opus 63)— 
un poco allegretto e gra^ioso — unites inspirational 
and formal elements to create a fresh vision of 
noble beauty. In contrast, the second move¬ 
ment of the Concerto in B-flat major (opus 83) — 
allegro appassionato — reveals a continuous fire of 
inventive genius through its intricate synco¬ 
pated rhythm, which connects the grandeur of 
Beethoven’s melodic phrases with the New 
World music of the 20th ceniur>’. 

Nationalism in .Music. As in architecture, the 
growih of nationalism brought about a revival 
of the past in the form of old folk songs. In 
Germany they appear in the compositions of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, and Wolf. Tltese 
songs w’ere made centers of operatic composi¬ 
tions, and often folk dances were used for bal¬ 
lets. HumpKrrdinck’s Hansel and Gretel matches 
the fair>’-story painting of Moritz von Schwnnd, 
using folk songs for its chief melodies. Weber’s 
Her FreischiUz was the first opera in which the 
folk song, the supernatural clement, and the 
national legend were combined. Similarly, Ro¬ 
mantic opera composers in France and even 
Gilbert and Sullivan in England drew’ upon 
folk music. 

In instrumental music also this tendency bc- 
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came apparent. D\'of6k produced a nationalist 
style, using the material of hU own countiy as 
in his Slavonic Dances and the Bohemian dance 
movements of his symphonies. In the Arte World 
Symphony^ he gave to .America, as well, a na¬ 
tional work, greater than any native composer 
had yet produced. Liszt contributed works for 
both piano and orchestra in hb Hungarian Fan- 
iasyy Hungarian Rhapsodies^ smaller songs, and 
choruses. C.hopin, the piano composer par 
excellence, was alx>ve all the nationalist, the 
patriot de^’oting himself to the dances and folk 
tunes of hb own countr>'. His mazurkas and his 
polonaises are hb most characteristic composi¬ 
tions. Tschaikowsky also used nationalbtic folk 
tunes, as in hb 1812 Ooerture^ where he com¬ 
bined the French Marseillaise and the Russian 
hymn God Save Our .Voble C^ar. 

The Deifelopment of Macabre Themes, Some¬ 
thing similar to the morbid interests of the 
Romantic painters appeared musically in the 
large numl)er of funeral marches which be¬ 
came characteristic forms of the t9th century. 
Siegfrietf s Funeral .March in Wagner’s opera, Co/- 
terdammerung, b the l>est known, but Beethoven 
contributed two, one in hb Froica .Symphony and 
one in hb piano Sonata (opus 26). Rachma¬ 
ninov's tone ptKrm Island of the Dead has already 
been mentioned. 

The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. One 
man, the greatest musico-dramatic genius of 
his time, united all the inventions of hb con¬ 
temporaries in hb struggle to find an integrated 
soul through hb art. Richard Wagner early 
noticed that music dep>ends for its emotional 
effects on its contrast between dissonant and 
consonant chords, between the tone color of 
one instrument and that of another. Hb earliest 
attempts taught him that he must master the 
classical operatic style. Hb overture to Rienzi, 
finished in hb twenty-sexrnth year, would have 
made him the head of the classiebts. Like 
Delacroix in painting, he turned away from 
the classical subject matter and dramatic meth¬ 
ods for hb next opera to the story’ of the phan¬ 
tom Flying Dutchman, a man cursed to endless 
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voyaging^ unlil he should be rcseuftl by ihe 
love uf some vlrtuom maiden. The opera is a 
study of the bewitching spell which the Dutch¬ 
man casts over the maiderij Senia. During the 



Fic. 565. — Scene from parsijal staged in Bayreuth. 
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course of the drama ’^Vagner developed certain 
musical motife which stood for Senta normal and 
lSWi/h bfwiichtd. Throughout Wagner’s niusicaJ 
career A'fC may trace these two mottfs, until 
they become, later, the magnificently involved 
orchestration in the Ride oj the V^aik^ries and the 
final cry of Kundry in Parsifal. Wagner later 
developed more of these melodic symbols, or 
leitmotiv. 

At limes these motifs are interwoven into 
long themes, often lacking any sense of measure. 
This led to an unending melody such as Wag¬ 
ner’s 7>aume, which was the preliminary sketch 
for the love music of Tristan and Isolde. Here a 
seeming improv^isation brought music nearer to 
realism, thus breaking the conventions of Wag¬ 
ner’s predcotasors and opening up the way for 
his followers. But Wagner did more than this. 
He completed certain experiments, begun by 
Beethoven and Schubert, in harmony, using 
dissonant chords along with developments in 
orchestration. He added more brasses and wind 
instruments to his ensembles, thus getting 
golden baroque cfTecis, which he made sub- 
serv'lcnt to the Romantic ideals of the theater. 


W^agner had, in general, two types of subject 
matter for his musical moods. The first of these 
w'as the conflict Ijctween the medieval and the 
classical vision of beauty; the second, the story 
of the greatness of Germanic heroes, a battle 
of gods and giants, w-hkh might some day bring 
into the w'orld a new era and a finer race of 
men. Both of these stories w^erc on the way to 
solution in the Romantic Parsifal (Fig. 565) 
where, in an atmosphere of triediev^al mystery, 
the Holy Grail w^as uncovered for the salvation 
of mankind. Here Kundry% the woman pos¬ 
sessed, at last finds salvation in a vision of 
“service,” an ideal under which the Cvclto- 
Gernian creates at his best. 

This is the thought, expressed by' the Ger¬ 
mans, similar to that of the Pre-Raphaelites in 
England, w'ho wished for a perfect Clhristian 
concept of the state, something like the ideal 
“City of God.” 

Drama 

The brief survey of the spatial and temporal 
arts has demonstrated that the essence of ro- 
mantieism consists of its literary dramatic value 
in the melodramatic sen.se. Paris, the center of 
dramatic art in the l^th and 19th centuries, 
was the battleground for two types of stage 
production. Late in the 1 Sth century', the actor 
Garrick took the plays of Shakcsjieare to France, 
and a Scotch poet, McPherson, vvriting under 
the name of Ossian, published a book purport¬ 
ing to be the original legends of the bards, set 
in a Romantic landscape of weird, ancestral 
splendor. The combination of these tw'O influ¬ 
ences, avidly devoured by the young Roman¬ 
tics, Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas in 
France, Goethe and Schiller in Germany, stim¬ 
ulated the production of a nutnber of plays 
whose bases lay in medieval or Renaissance 
charactCTs. in Shakespeare’s King in hix 
and Juliet^ and more particularly in his 
OtheilOj the young Romantics found those de¬ 
ments of horror and of dramatic denouement 
necessary to stimulate an audience already sati- 
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a ted with the dramatic events of the Rev'olu- 
tion and the Napolcoivic Wars. 

The opening gun of the Romantic campaign 
against the academic was /feiwy 

lU and his by Ak-xajidrc Duma:^. There 

foJilowed Hugo’s Alarion dt 

llfTTiam, Le Roi farnuu^ Lmrfda Borgia^ Ataty 
Tudor, Angth, and Auy B{&s^ In Germany, 
Goethe wrote Gotz mjt Bfrlichingitn, Torquato 
Tasso^ Egatont, iphigmia in Aults; and Schiller, 
The RobbrrSj The Aiasd oj Orleans^ Wilhelm Tell, 
Wailaisifin, and 'The Bride of AtesEna. Victor 
Hugo*s preface to Croaiwetl, puhlished in 1827, 
summarises the Romanlic^s ideals for the 
drama. He wrote 

Pcjrtr>^ has throe ages, the ode, die epic, and the 
drama, each correspoiiding iq a period in the de- 
viclopiueni of society. I^rimitiWsm is lyric; antiquity, 
epic; but modern times are romantic. Drama alone 
15 complete poetry. In the drama one may best 
express iiiodern thought, for the character qf drama 
is the real. Reality results from a combination of 
all natural phrnqmena in two types, the sublime 
and the grotesque, and these unite In the drama, as 
they unite in life and in erradon, for true complete 
poetry results from a harmony of qpposjtcSr .'Ml of 
that which ia in nature is in art. 

Three significant Romantic attitudes appear 
in this quotation. (1) .\ri consists of acomhina’ 
lion of the Sublime and the Grotesque, Beauty 
being absent. (2) The Romantics were striving 
to achieve realism, although from the distance 
of a century we know them to have been far 
from reality. (2) In medieval fashidn^ tlugohad 
adopted Aristotle as his master, using ArisiotJe's 
original three poetic types, which he united 
with the grovir’ing concept of the evolution of 
society from a primitive toward a modern cul¬ 
tured state. To the Romantic the life of Fhomme 
natitrel naturally seems of lyric sweet ness, all 
of antiquity, heroic and classically measured. 
Only the revolutionary, dynamic present has in 
it the true elements of tragic struggle. The 
Romantic must clothe his cltaractcrs in the 
garments of other times, simply because the 
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age of universal warfare and bloody revolution 
in w'hich he lived was too cruel to be repre¬ 
sented on the stage. Hugo appropriately left 
his pictures of the contemporary' scene to his 
realistic novels, Us Afts^ahUs and Toitrrs oj 
the Sea. 

Aesthetic Theories 

Romanticism, with its intensely jicrsonal 
forms of art cxprcssioii and its Gothic propen¬ 
sity for investigation into the sources of its own 
emotional drives, gave to the world an abun¬ 
dance of aesthetic theories. In a way, these 
productions parallel the productions of the late 
Greco-Roman and Alexandrian! philosophers 
and critic^s, but with an essential difTcrence: 
the arLs of music, painting, and architecture 
had, through the Christian centuries, developed 
so far beyond anything w'hich ancient man 
could have conceived that they lent an entirely 
dlfTcrcnt tone to aesthetic theories.'fhe writings 
of Plotinus showed a tendency, inherited from 
Plato, tu dissociate the actual worLs of art from 
the ideal of beauty. I'he Romantic attempted 
to define the ideal of beauty in terms of its 
dynamic power to vitalize the work of art. 
'Ihrough the theories of Rant, Schopenhauer, 
Schclhng, and Hegel, the Romantics dc!\'clo|}ed 
a line of reasoning intended to demonstrate 
the manner in which this tf>ok place. Unfortu¬ 
nately, most of these metaphysicians or profes¬ 
sional philosophers theorized without exploring 
art from cither the historical or the creative 
point of Si-iew'. One man alone, John Rusktn, 
coming at the end of the period, undertook to 
evaluate art empirically* The Romantic philos¬ 
ophers, excluding Ruskin, attempted to define 
art in the abstract. This led to an aesthetics of 
^■^art for art’s sake,” 

AflFtiV Analjfsis of the BeautiJuL Immanuel 
Kant discriminated betw-ecn two types of 
beauty, w’hich he characterized as "ftre beauty” 
and "dependent l>cauty.” Free beauty, which 
might be called ‘^art for art’s sake," included 
the fantasies of art and abstract designs, roughly 
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corresponding to the “imaginative art” of Mu- 
ratori. 'rhesc forms of art had no meaning 
beyond themselves, because they represented 
no definite conceptions. Music without words 
to Kant typified such “free beauty.” 

All beauty that has to do with man and 
cver>’thing that arises from some purpose could 
be classified as “dependent beauty.” Kant un¬ 
consciously adopted Vincent’s earlier idea of 
medieval ornamental beauty as the purest form. 
With this concept begins aesthetic individu¬ 
alism and the philosophy underlying practically 
all the nonrcprcscntational art movements after 
the 19th ccntur>'. It found ultimate rcalixation 
in the 20th century in the triumph of indi¬ 
vidualism and professional specialization which 
came after the industrial revolution. 

The entire Romantic dichotomy of thought 
arose from the fact that some philosophers 
jicrsisted in seeing beauty as the moment of 
greatest freedom from reality, whereas others 
held it to be the moment of greatest union \%ith 
reality. The idealist, always following the strict 
course of logic, \%'as in the position of Kant or 
Plotinus, who denied suf)erior beauty access 
to the flesh and bones of physical human exist¬ 
ence. Kant held that one must strive to separate 
the beauty of pure form from the sensually 
pleasant elements. Here, following earlier ideal¬ 
ists, Kant thought the highest art to be that 
which approached the condition of music. 

KanCs Theory of the Sublime. Kant, differ¬ 
entiating between the Beautiful and the Sub¬ 
lime, wrote that the true satisfaction in the 
former was connected with the idea of quality, 
whereas that of the latter was connected with 
quantity. He said that the Beautiful in nature 
belongs to the form of a thing, which consists 
of its boundaries. The Sublime, in contrast, 
can be found even in a formless thing, insofar 
as one finds through it an idea of infinity, whUe 
attaching to it the thought of unity. 

Considering art as a type of expression that 
demands a certain degree of dynamic power, 
Kant advanced the definition art by indi- 
• Imuakuel Kavt, Tht Critique of Reason, 


eating that the quality of expressive energy 
created beauty and the quantity of that energy 
created the Sublime. Further, beauty for Kant, 
was associated with charm. Sublimity he held 
to be something that first checks all the vital 
powers and then, releasing them, causes them 
to flow' more strongly. Finally, the epitome of 
beauty w-ould seem to be the measurable art of 
sculpture; that of the Sublime, the measureless 
art of music. 

The feelings of sublimity, being aroused in 
us by vaguer perceptions, without reasoning, 
produce forms ill fitted to our judgment, that is, 
intangible. .Anything that looks natural, there¬ 
fore, being measurable in formal terms, cannot 
be sublime. Kant analyzed the concept of the 
Sublime by dividing it into tw'o kinds, the 
mathematical and the dynamic. Concerning 
the mathematically Sublime Kant w'rotc that 
the imagination stri\'mg for progress toward the 
Infinite is checked by the reason which de¬ 
mands a complete W'hole as an idea to be 
realized. The more dynamic Sublime causes 
man to consider nature as something fearful or 
awe-inspiring w'ithout causing him to have very 
definite emotions of fear toward it. 

Influence of Kant upon 2Ckh‘Century Aesthetics. 
“Estimating beauty one never seeks to criticize 
from experience; instead he judges for himself 
in terms of formal aesthetic values whether 
things arc beautiful. In this way the aesthetic 
process of judgment has created its own laws.”* 
With these words, Kant expressed the credo 
of the modem artist, setting the stage for that 
type of aesthetic criticism which attempts com¬ 
pletely to eliminate associational and formal 
values in discussing the work of art. However, 
the formal and a.ssociational values still persist, 
being inherent in every actual work of art that 
has the power to interest people. Probably the 
aesthetic of the future should be based on some 
sort of fonnula that helps man to judge how 
well or how' poorly the formal values have been 
used to express the associational or to enhance 
the useful. Such, of course, would be an aes- 
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thctic of relaiU^ity, more re^tlistic and prag¬ 
matic In character* 

Schopenhauer''i PhUoiophy of Art aj an Escape. 
With Schopenhauer begins the idea of **acs- 
thetic detachment” stressed in mosi modem 
dehJutions qf art. The true work of arl^ ac¬ 
cording to Schopenhauer, leads to a state of 
complete self-detachment not only the artist 
who creates ii» but anyone who enjoys ii. 

Schopenhauer held that aesthetic pleasure 
can be the same with regard to phenomena in 
nature as wcU as in art. The work of art simply 
facUitates our gaining knowledge, in which 
alone true pleasure conaisis* Copying Longinus 
and Bacon^ Schopenhauer maintalined that the 
Idea appears more clearly in the work of art 
Ijecause there the artist has absiracicd the ideal 
from the actuality, omitting all disturbing 
Incidents. 

Schopjcnhaucr examined the psychology of 
aesthetic contemplation and found it consisting 
of two inseparable parts. The first w^as a sort 
of inspired knowledge of the object as part of 
the universal Idea; the second, the scJf-con- 
sciousness of the knowing person* not as an 
individual but as a pure Vi'ill-less subject of 
knowledge. For Schopenhauer, as for Plotinus, 
the individual contemplating any work of art 
must have within himself a spiritual knowledge 
corresponding exactly to the aspect of the idea 
that impelled the artist to create. Also—-and 
this seems to be a new contribution—he must 
Ire completely receptive to the means which the 
artist employed to express the idea. That is, he 
must enjoy the very same sounds, colors, or 
forms. In going to any work of art* we may 
gain pleasure from either the idea or the means 
by which it is expressed. In terms employed 
throughout this bonk, one may, depending on 
his individual nature, enjoy cither the physio- 
plastic Or the ideoplastic aspect of art* 

ibcnoficnhaucr found that at limes some ex¬ 
ternal cause or inner disposition has [he pow'er 
to lift man suddenly out of the endless stream 
of witiing^ so that as he attains objectivity there 
tomes to him a certain feeling of peace. Then 


“one loses himself in the an object, forgetting 
his individuality.” Here in Schopenhauer one 
finds a complete union of the Indian dcK.cr!nc 
of yoga and the Gothic interest in medieval re¬ 
alism. an example of his position, Schopen¬ 
hauer cited the utter jxracefulness of Tiuiclt 
stilbllCe painting, which arose from purely oh- 
jeetive perception of the most insignificant oh- 
jeeta, disclosing the pcacefuL mind of the artist 
who made it (Fig. 516, Chap. XViJ. 

Allied to Schopenhauer’s l>eljer that the art 
of painting might lead to freedom from de^- 
mands of the Hesh (will) is his theory of trag¬ 
edy. This art by presenting a spectacle of 
suffering leads to acceptance of pain and resig¬ 
nation to one’s lot. 

Schopenhauer, like all idealisii, w'as forced 
to conclude that the most abstract art had the 
greatest value, so he maintained that music is 
as direct an objectification or copy of the entire 
Will as is the actual world itself. He even 
believed that music could portray directly those 
Ideas which combine to form the world of 
individual things. Music is, thus, by no means 
like the other arts, the copy of the ideas, but 
the copy of the ^Vi^ itself, and an objectifica¬ 
tion of the Ideas. This is why the effect of 
music is so much more powerful and pene¬ 
trating than that of the other arts. Sculpture 
and painting only copy shadows of the Idea, 
but music speaks of the thing itself. The entire 
discussion, as in most idealistic art theorizing, 
tends toward mysticism. 

Scheifing and the Creathe Approach to AtL In 
SchelJing ’'3 essay, The Relatim of the Arts oj 
Form to Jhature^ appears the thought that the 
observ'Cr must read into the empty sha[>es of 
things the visions of his own soul. From this 
doctrine arose the idea that the appreciation 
of art called forth a certain degree of crea¬ 
tivity, eventually called Einjuhlung. For .Schell- 
ing, works of art that contain nothing more 
than sha}>e^that is, a purely physioplastlc ap¬ 
pearance—are empty and the artist must strive 
to abstract the essence or spirit tiiat animates 
them* 
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Hfgtl and the Idea oj Cvkvfat CaUgoiies. Hegel, 
carrying ihe philosophy of Schelling further, 
held beauty to be a synthesis of the abstract con¬ 
cept and the sensatc material. Also in Hegel’s 
philosophy of art may be found for the firat 
time the observation that at least three general 
psychqsociological art types exist. The first of 
these, symbolic art, corresixinds to the work of 
the Orientals. Hegel held that Eastern artistic 
pantheism, which he thought of as simply prim¬ 
itive, either embodies the most fundamental 
meaning in the most ordinary objects or vio¬ 
lently distorLs natural appearances to express 
Its conception of reality so that it has both the 
quality of yearning and an unclear sublimity. 
Such art is symbolic, HegeFs insight was re¬ 
markably keen, but ha^dng decided, a priori, in 
favor of Classical art, he failed to observe em¬ 
pirically that Oriental art consists of two kinds 
—one piimitis^c, the other highly cultured. 

Hegel believed that Classical art is more per¬ 
fect than the symbolic Oriental, because it 
contains a natural, adequate cxprc.sslon of some 
spiritual reality in a form peculiarly and essen¬ 
tially appropriate to its own inner meaning. 
Here form and spiritual content unite in per¬ 
fect harmony* The subject matter of Classical 
art has a pecuJiarly concrete reality approxi¬ 
mating a state of equilibrium. Hegel considered 
the cla^Bical to be the most beautiful type of 
art because it reaches a perfection of sensuous 
presentation* 

Higher still was the third, or Romantie type, 
in which, Hegel suggested, art passes beyond 
iw proper nature, though retaining the form 
of art and working necessarily within some 
limits. Therefore, Romantic art reaches more 
subjective associational states than docs the 
Classical. 

Hegel considered architecture to be the typi¬ 
cally Oriental or symbolic art; sculpture, the 
Classical t)^^:; and painting, music and poeir>', 
the Romantic. For him, music seemed to spir¬ 
itualize the more sensuous elements. Following 
Plato {with modifications), Hegel was declar¬ 
ing that painting and sculpture imitate things. 


music influences the state of mind, and archi¬ 
tecture expresses in symbolic form the essential 
structural plan of life. 

John Ruskin endeavored to unite all these 
points of view in an encyclopedic system by 
examining closely the eflecta of art upon the 
artLst and the beholder. The practical scientist, 
Herbert Spencer, held that art arises as excess 
energy in play, thus deducing its inevitability 
in any culture after the physical demands of 
commercial activity have been met* Twentieth- 
century followers of these men have assumed 
that there is in man a separate aesthetic in¬ 
stinct, which can be measured. 

Reviewing Romantic aesthetic theory, W'C 
find the philosophers, like the thinkers of the 
late Grcct>Roman world, turning to the prob¬ 
lems of artistic production. Finding interesting 
psychological effects, they eventually developed 
a theory of expression* Thej'^ held art to be the 
result of an excess of playful energy, capable of 
abstracting the spiritual essence of life and 
giving it form in order that man might be 
freed from physical rcaJity. For them the high¬ 
est type of art production, like the superheau- 
tiful beauty of Plotinus or the pure ideas of 
Plato, came to be detached from the rest of 
man’s thoughts* The act of artistic expression, 
also appearing to differ from all other activity 
must, therefore, proceed according to its own 
laws. Its purpose came to be not so much an 
acceptance of, but an escape from reality'^ 
^*art for art’s sake.” 

Stimmary 

A thorough study of the creative methods of 
Goethe and Blake in literature, or Turner, 
Delacroix, Rodin, and Wagner in the other 
arts would reveal completely the spiritual con¬ 
tribution of romanticism to modem thought. 
In terms of new aesthetic discoveries, roman¬ 
ticism has little to give the world except in 
musk* Painting received some new advances 
in coloring and composition, but the techniques 
used arc those of Titian, Rembrandt, and Ru- 
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bcn.s. [n sculpture, Rodm called aitcntion to 
the me of variable surface modeling to produce 
more dramatjc effects. In music, as we have 
seen, new tone colors were introduced in the 
orchestra, and contrapuntal com|KJSJtion was 
brought to its greatest developmcni. 

In summing up romaniicism and its con¬ 
tribution to the culture of the Weatern world, 
one may, like Wagner, find certain charactcr- 
Lstic leitmotivs. To these art symbols set tech¬ 
niques and conventions \verc attached, until 
Romantic art, like Oriental and Gasstcah rec¬ 
ognized constant modes of expression connected 
with an accepted subject matter. 

In France the subject of nationalism, built 
around the concept of la gloirt^ used as its chief 
actors Napoleon, the Old Guard, and the sol¬ 
dier with his marshars baton. To these must 
be added the victorious ha tile flags, the Croix 
de gume, and the decorations of the Academy. 
This miliiaiy glorification as a symbol of ro¬ 
manticism was expanded to include the Arc 
de Triomphe, cenotaphs, memorial days, and 
later, the Unknown Soldier. In Germany, Eng¬ 
land and France the romantic spirit created a 
revival of medtev^cd glories, chiefly in Gothic 
architecture and folk music. 

Following the Revolution, the theme of the 
dignity of man—expressed in the slogan 
erty, equality, fraternity ”—was used by the 
artists as an aspect of Romantic painting, which 
recognized the social value of the common in¬ 
dividual to be seen in the works of G^ricauk 
and Klillet. Daumier and Meunier have been 
excluded from this chapter becaufie romanti¬ 
cism is seldom bitter, nor is it consciously 
propagandist. Romanticism worships individ¬ 
ual freedom rather than communal action and 
believes in art for art*s sake. 

The return to nature, another aesthetic sym¬ 
bol of romanticism follow’ing Rousseau’s phi¬ 
losophy in France, led to the land'scapes of the 
Barbizon schooh Friedrich in Germany, Con¬ 
stable and Turner in England also sought to 
avoid social and human implicaticms in a study 
of landscapes. In Germany particularly, a sen¬ 


timental attachment for nature pictured man 
as philosophizing upon the inevitability of final 
extinction in nature. This dramatic idea led 
to the creation of mood pictures in music and 
to the Wagnerian concept of the music drama. 

Into all the arts a strain of weirdness found 
its way, exprejssed chiefly as the ""fatal woman” 
in England, tiiiC dream fantasy in France, the 
grotesque in Spain, and the macabre in Ger¬ 
many, furnishing roots of that movcmcni in 
20ih-ccn[ur>' iirt known as surrealism. 

In England, a strongly commercial country, 
under the industrial revolution the Romantic 
movement produced least in art and most in 
the criticism of art. Turner, living in the early 
pan of the century, marie all the definitive 
advances in color and com|^xisitionaJ painting, 
as well as in the observation of light effects. The 
Pre-Raphaelites w'ithdrcw' into their "ivory 
towers” and painted rather ineffectively. The 
most robust of this group, William Morris, was 
alone willing to face the actuality of the indus¬ 
trial revolution and placed the question of the 
work of art in society squarely before the people 
of his country. The efforts of Morris, Ruskin, 
and Crane made possible a desire for better 
design in 20ih-cciitury' industrial art. 'Fhus ihcir 
philosophy underlies almost every mewement 
for civic betterment among the industrial phi¬ 
lanthropists of the New World. 

In music, romanticism advocated a freedom 
from old classical restriction of form and even¬ 
tuated in the ""program music” of Berlioz and 
Liszt. This term, coined in derLHion by expo¬ 
nents of classicLsm, means simply that in ihcIr 
endeavor to describe realistically the cffccis of 
nature the Romantics wrote their music as tone 
poems. 1 he Romantic composers also used folk 
melodies vxdth set emotional appeal, to stimu¬ 
late feelings of nationalism. Romantic music 
strives to suggest aspirations rather than 
completion^ 

Finally, in philosophy the end of the Ro¬ 
mantic development secs both Plato’s idea of 
art as something serving the state, and Socrates’s 
idea of superior craftsmanship resulting in 
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beauty^ held along with the Nco-PJatonic doc¬ 
trine of expression for expression's sake. 
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CHAPTER XVHl 


The Art of the Twentieth Century 


The dramatic {trrxa is reached when ihc 
vitalily which ha$ flowed and eddied mund 
each pcrtOd fills esiery perwn with such 
vital force that he Cr ihe assumes a proper 
and intanj^bde esthetic life. The personality 
of the artist, at hrst a cry or a cadence or a 
mood and then a fluid and lambent narra¬ 
tive, finally nehnes itself out of c^tcnce, 
impcrsonaliaea Luelf, no to spealc. The cs^ 

A rose, is a rose^ 


ihctic inia{(e in the dramatic h>rm is life 
purified in and reprojected from the htj man 
iinaginalion. The mystery of CStltelic like 
that i^f material creation is accomplished. 
The artist, like the God of I he Creation, re¬ 
mains svithic or behind or beyond or aber^'c 
his handiwork, invisible, rehned out of cat- 
iitence, indifferent, paring his fingernails, 

^ ^ i 

is a roscL^ 


i WORLD which had lost its faith aucccs- 
sively in ihc church, progressive evoJti- 
tionary theories, and the benefits of 
science presented itself to ihc artist for inter¬ 
pretation and expression after the philosophers, 
politicians, and industrialists had failed with it. 
The artist, usually considered a social outcast, 
in the meantime had decided that he could 
have faith only in himself. With the ideal of 
scIf-exprcssivc creation as their ultimate igoal, 
these artists furiously attacked the problem of 
decorative form in all the arts, rejecting useful 
and associational values as completely as pos¬ 
sible, chiefly because these values seemed to 
symbolize industrialism or vested religious and 
political interests. In this chapter it becomes 
necessary' to observ'C how' well the 20th-century 
artist succeeded in creating an art of pure form 
and to what extent the art that he created 
answered the needs of the society around him. 

Painting 

Imprffdmism vs. ExprtijioTiism. The IW'O fun¬ 
damental attitudes dominating artistic produc¬ 
tion in the last pan of the 19th century and the 
first quarter of the 20th rcniained the same as 


those discussed throughout the long evolution 
of Occideniai art. In terms of painting, most 
easily described because most easily seen, physi- 
oplastic and idcoplastic art, in their purest 
forms, |>ersisted to inspire definite schools of 
painters, called “impressionists" and “expres¬ 
sionists.” The contrast can most clearly he 
pointed out in the two paintings in color (lug, 
554, Chap. X\T1), by Turner and (Fig. 577) 
by Fran'j! Marc. Turner, although a forerunner 
of the impressionists, cannot be listed cate¬ 
gorically under the school active in France and 
Germany from 1874 to 1910. Marc, w'ho was 
killed in 1916 at Verdun, definitely ix-longed, 
with Kandinsky, Fciningcr, Klee, Arp, and 
others, to those Germans narrowly called the 
"Blue Rider Group” of Munich expressionists. 

The tw'o terms “Impressionist” and “expres¬ 
sionist” here arc used to define generally two 
opposing tendencies in the art of our limcs- 
Later they appicar hLstorlcaMy and specifically 
to describe the schools that, w'iih the jwiintillists, 
cubists, futurists, syntheticisLs, vorticists, Dada- 
isis, suprematists, and surrealists, Include most 
of the leading groups of the last fifty years. All 
the schools that came after historical Impres¬ 
sionism show' a progressive movement away 


' Frafn J Pvfltait aj AUlii m n Yntaig Man, by Jamn Joyice, copyright by 3, W. Huebech. By pcnnu&ion 

of The V^iking Press, Inc., New York. * By Gtrtrtidc Slein. 
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Fio. 566.—«, line* of force in Turner’* painting, The Sun of Venice, Chap. XV'II, Fig. 554; A, color areas in 
Monet’s Haystacks, 1891 (Metropolitan Museum of Art); c, synthesis of color and linear patterns in a canvas by 
C6zarme. 


from photographic realism and a definite in¬ 
tention to create an abstract art. 

The painting by Turner reveals nature in 
many misty vistas which glisten with all the 
colors of the rainbow’. In his w'ork nature seems 
changeable as a dream. An anal\’sis of Turner’s 
creation will clarify the relationship of the im¬ 
pressionists to the expressionists, and between 
these two extremes rangt all the other groups. 

The great work of art always contains a 
geometric, underlying symbolic construction, 
clothed with a realistic impression that carries 
the verisimilitude necessary to impress the be¬ 
holder. Turner, being a complete genius, left 
a picture in w hich we, like Ruskin, can find the 
lines of force indicated in Fig. 566<z. .\n expres¬ 
sionist painter, like Marc, simply emphasizes 
these lines, thus affirming his belief in the dy¬ 
namics of existence. .\n impressionist painter 
such as Monet concerns himself with the in¬ 
distinct pattern of color areas (Fig. 5666), omit¬ 
ting the dynamic lines of force and losing 
himself in an almost my’stical adoration of the 
static, fluid, opalescent light. As w'e shall see, 
C6zanne strove to make the color d>’namic and 
to get a synthesis betw'een the two (Fig. 566c). 
One general rule dominates both impression¬ 
ists and expressionists — literar>' subject matter 
with associational values shall be reduced to a 
minimum. In this way both Monet and Marc 
usually differ from Turner. 

Salon des Rc/ush — 1863. During the middle 
decades of the 19th century, official French 
art, which received the approbation of the late 
imperial or republican forms of government. 


remained under the domination of a tradition 
characterized by the classicbt Ingres or the 
venerable realist David. Courbet, the realist, 
caught the public fancy by giving the matter- 
of-fact man in the street that enjoyment in 
recognizing objects which he mistook for the 
more subtle forms of aesthetic pleasure. The 
nature Romantics of the Barbizon school, Rous¬ 
seau and Corot, carried thb realbm into the 
realm of landscape painting, busying them¬ 
selves with the study of atmospheric perspec¬ 
tive. Daguerre and .Meissonier, while striving 
for exact rcalbtic vision, busied themselves with 
the invention of photography and the motion 
picture. Among the individualbt groups at the 
time of Napoleon III, in 1863, some were to 
dbtingubh themselves by discovering new’ aes¬ 
thetic pleasures in a t>’pe of painting arranged 
in flat, almost Oriental patterns. These young 
insurgents, led by Edouard Manet, came to 
be known as the “impressionists’*—because 
one of Manet’s litUe landscapes was entitled 
“Impression.’’ 

.\t first the impressionbts announced as their 
intention simply the achiev'cment of a more 
rcalbtic rendition of color than that the 
classiebts, who used brow’n pigment for their 
shadow's, or of the rcalbts and Romantics, w ho 
used blacks. There seems to us nothing very 
revolutionary’ in thb. How’cv’cr, the impression- 
bt insisted that when a man painted a picture 
out-of-doors he could often see purple, blue, 
and green reflex tones of color in shadowy 
parts, or if he painted in hb studio with gray 
w’alls, hb shadow’s w’ould appear black. Thb 
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one observation alone did not condemn the of the academicians. The critics, had they Ijcen 
impressionists in the eyes of contcm|X)rar)’ crit- brilliant enough, might have noticed that Dcla- 
ics. However, in one painting by Manet—^Thc croix, the Romantic leader, had here and there 
Picnic—there appeared two nude female fig- discovered the first effect and l^onardo da 



ah e 

Fio. 567.— a, The Philocopher, by Manrl {courtesy of Chicago Art Institute); b. The Upming, Honor6 naumier 
1808-1879, oil on canvas, height 2 feet lOt^ inches (Phillips Gallery, Washington) {courte^ of Ltuh-Carrugie); e. The 
Stevedore, by Constantin Nfeunier, 1890, bronze, height 19)4 inches (Luxembourg, Paris) {courtesy of Lrsch-Carnegie). 


ures which had no possible allegorical meaning. 
Here was realism, naked and unashamed, art 
stripped of all pretense other than that gained 
by the purely simple enjoyment of light playing 
over the surface of a female body. Having no 
definite social purp>ose, painted in a technique 
which broke the tradition of the classical Acad¬ 
emy, the picture and the associated works of 
Manet’s friends outraged both the sensitive 
V^ictorian public and the critics, who decried 
the work as too revolutionary. 

As the doctrine of “art for art’s sake’’ had 
not yet emerged in 19th-centur>' criticism and 
the critics had not been trained to observe 
objectively new formal values, they missed the 
chief point—that Manet had placed one bright 
area of color next another without transitional 
tones, thus getting a more exciting type of 
painting. Manet broke up the unity of sense 
impressions by doing this, and hb canvas ap¬ 
peared more lively—that b, a litde nearer what 
one actually experiences in real life. The use 
of the colored shadows also made the canvas 
more dynamic than the nicely modulated w'orks 


V inci, the refiected colors in the shadows. An 
official decree by the Emperor Napoleon 111 
set aside a new show' place, the Salon des 
refuses, w’herc Manet and hb friends might 
exhibit. 

/Mmost everyone laughed at the paintings 
in the Salon des refus^. Manet continued paint¬ 
ing splendid animated versions of bourgeois 
French types, all of which suggest, not so much 
that the Frenchman b by nature a revolution¬ 
ary as they do that he b simply a very interest¬ 
ing person. A favorite among Manet’s paintings 
b the young fifer in the uniform of Napoleon’s 
Zouaves. One of the strongest of Manet’s works 
in America b the figure of the philosopher in 
the Chicago .\rt Institute (Fig. 567<i), which b 
almost devoid of color interest. 

Similar figures by the Belgian sculptor Meu- 
nicr and Daumier’s strong paintings of prole¬ 
tarian t>'pes (Fig. 567ft) furnish fit companion 
pieces for thb champion of the rights of the 
people, Manet, the first imprc.ssionist, who was 
also a great expressive realbt, examined with 
a creative vision the life of the common man. 
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utitil^ rather famous ns he iieted, he 

accumulaird wealth, which gave him more and 
mnre time for picnirking. Then turning from 
hLs revolutionary realism, he led the group of 
impresstonLsts into a simple .study of the play 
of colored lights over pleasant landscape 
sdstas along the Seine. The critics still con¬ 
demned these hannle-ss impressionist studies as 
* ■ ^cvollltiona^>^ ” 

ami Fftintiillsm. Monet, a friend of Ma¬ 
net, surpassed the greater artist in his analysis 
of color phenomena. He and hlsconiem|Mraries 
Sisley and Pissarro conhned themselves almost 
completely to the study of small scenes, en¬ 
deavoring to mate each canvas painted reflect 
so much colored light that it would almost rival 
the effects of sunlight upon the objects seen. 
These impressionists studied closely the tech¬ 
niques of Constable and Turner whose w^orks 
were exhibited in Paris by adherents of the 
Romantic school. Both Constable and Turner 
had found that tiny brush strokes of yellow and 
blue pigment, for example, dragged close to¬ 
gether over the canvas without mixing, gave 
a much more vibrant impression of green than 
could be gained by completely mixing yelloiv 
and blue pigment on the palette and applying 
it as a flat green paint. They also discovered, 
perhaps from medieval stained glas;^ that dots 
of pure blue and red laid close together gave a 
purple effect, more brilliant than that to be 
gained by a natural purple-lake pigment. This 
technique takes advantage nf an optical illusion 
to get a more realLsdc rendition of color than 
that gained by the conventional method of 
allowing unmixed green pigment to stand for 
nature’s green or unmixcd purple dye to stand 
for naturc^s purple. 

Two painters, Seurat and Signac, who made 
a sort of fetish of the new' technique, laljorcd 
for years u[Jon mosaiclihe canvases. They came 
lo l>e know'n as “pioiniillisis.'* Curiously, these 
tw'o later men, stressing each dot of color by 
itself, lost the illusionisdc eflcct desired by the 
impressionists and emerged as highly decora¬ 
tive painters interested in abstract design. Mo¬ 


net beeame famous for his studies of light 
flooding over the facades of lacy' Gothic ca¬ 
thedrals and for his careful impressions of lily 
ponds Or haystacks under various conditions 
of atmosphere and at difTerent hours of day or 
night. Sisley and Pissarro favored fields and 
orchards w'ith brilliant-colored houses. 

The causes that Jed these men to explore so 
thoroughly such tiny, mcaninglcsis sections of 
reality arc as complex as the modern mind. {I) 
There is the rising belief in specialism fostered 
by some research scientists. These impression- 
isLs who specialised in light reached toward an 
ideal that is achieved today by means of pho¬ 
tography in color, (2) From a social side these 
men could be considered as nature Romantics 
lost in the mystical contemplation of that mo¬ 
ment when the deity of light embraced the 
tangible object. (3) From ari economic angle 
these men can be shown to have been typical, 
well-fed burghers producing an art of picnics, 
vjstas, even industrial subjects, such as railway 
Stations or city strect-s, w'bicb lack thought- 
stimulating, associationaJ values. These agree¬ 
ably tickled the sensibilities of a bottrgi:oisie that 
no longer wished to think beyond the pleasures 
of the Saturday and Sunday holidays. This last 
explanation appeals particularly to those who 
a.^aurnc that art arises simply in eonnecdon 
w'Uh economic causes. 

Twn MfftuTf Imfiressimists — and Jtfnoir. 
Among the impressionists, two—Degas and Re¬ 
noir—consistently avoid all revolutionary' social 
ihemcs. The sophisticated dandies of Impres¬ 
sionism, they are by far her most accomplished 
artists. Degas, using the technique of ^jointil- 
lism, studied Parisian night life, (he racecourse, 
and the iorps dr batlrL His delighiful studies of 
life backstage among the ballet dancers of the 
Paris Opera have a quality of charm as typical 
in painting as that of the late Greek sculpture 
after Praxiteles. Renoir, perhaps the most 
nearly universal artist among the late impres¬ 
sionists, occupies our attention with views of 
the wealthy bourgroisir as they enjoy themselves 
at the opera, hou.seboaiing on the Seine, or 
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dining along the boulevards and in the cafe. 
However one may tty, it is difhculi to find 
in the pleasant canvases of Renoir anything of 
the revolutionary'. 

For corircei understanding of the full ae.'t- 
ihetic signilicance of mature Impressionism and 
its influence on the later postimpressjynbts,, it 
should be seen through the eyes of the great 
contemporary non impressionist painters. Dau¬ 
mier, reviewing the works of Manet, once re¬ 
marked, "I am not a very great admirer of his 
work, but 1 find it has this much quality* It is 
helping bring art back to the simplicity of 
playing cards.” This statement may be taken 
cither as a sharp observation of certain formal 
values in Impressionism or as a satirical thrust 
at the impressionist lack of interest in asso- 
ciaiional values. 

An Oriental influence derived directly from 
Japanese wood blocks, collected by the im¬ 
pressionists and postimprcsslonisis, sometimes 
accounts for the well-balanced, flat color pat¬ 
terns seen in such works as Manet’s Olympia 
and less obviously in the portrait group of 
Madame Charpenticr and her children (Fig^ 
56S), painted by Renoir while he was still 
under forty for the Salon of 1879. This fOriental 
influence touched not only the expcrtmenial 
impressionists but the conser\'ative, acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the late classicists, Puvis de 
Chavannes, W'ho used it significantly and cor- 
reedy in the formation of a monumental mural 
style reminiscent of the great Oriental w'all 
paintings of the Far East* 

OrUntal Injlvfnces in ifie- Paintings o/ Rfnoir and 
Pnuis de ChananneS:. One must compare Cha- 
vatmes’s Poor Fishcrmani and His Family (Fig. 
169) with Renoir’s Madame Charpenticr to 
see that the same geometric, fiat, Oriental com- 
|X>sition scheme underlies the w'ork of both 
great masters. The impressionists inherited a 
color scheme and a flow' of well-modeled forms 
from the great baroque painters. Chavannes 
derived his careful drawing with a blue-gray, 
green color scheme from the classicists. Tn this 
way, transcending all the little efforts and styles 


of the tw'o Opposing schools, there gradually 
Crept into Euro[>ean art an awareness of the 
peculiar decorative quality of Oriental paint¬ 
ing which, as we have seen, symbolized either 



Fic. S&S.—Madame Charpenticr and Children, by 
Auguste Renoir, 1878. Oil on eanva*. height S'v^ feet, 
(MetrupDlItan Miisciun). of Lfsek-CuTitfgiF.) 


a quietistic state of mind or an acceptance of 
the paradoftical elements in man^s existence. 
Curiously, the effort of Chavannes is closer in 
spirit to the actual Japanese wood blocks. How¬ 
ever, Renoir's painting acknowledges oi>enly, 
m the Japanese screen with its peacocks and 
the hanging Japanese prim in the right rear, 
this particular background of late 19th-ccniury 
Europtcan culture. .Approaching from an eco¬ 
nomic standpoint, one must rememlier that 
at this time the French and English w'crc de¬ 
veloping a trade with the Orient, particularly 
Indo-China and Japan. 

To sec Renoir’s fwintings, or for that matter 
any of the painting.<iof the impressioni.sLs, w'j[h- 
oui their color is to lose most of their formal, 
aesthetic value. The picture by C'havannes has 
lost very little in the black-and-white repro¬ 
duction; Renoir’s, of Madame t'iiarpcntier, on 
the other hand, has lost much. The ’V'ibrating 
energ>' given by Renoir's pom til List ic brush 
Strokes and all the splendor of his color, which 
make the soft hair of the little girls call fur 
tender caresses, is almost lacking in the black- 
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and-whitc reproduction. So it is with his nude 
figures, with his scenes of Parisian streets, vsith 
his tinkling glasses and happy groups of diners 
in open-air caf6s. A certain rococo joyousness 


net and Pissarro. The use of newly invented 
tube colors, many of them fleeting in chromatic 
value, has robbed of their original splendor 
these hastily painted impressions. A less for- 



Fio. 569.—^Thc Pbor Fisherman and hU Family, by Puvis de Chavannes, 1881. Oil on canvas, height 5 feel 

(Luxembourg, Paris). {CottrUy^ of Ltsek-Carntgit,) 


scintillates on every square inch of his canvas, 
and this formal value seems to suggest that life 
for the French middle classes of the late 19th 
century and the early 20th was the “Best pos¬ 
sible in the best of all possible worlds.” 

Puvis dc Chavannes, an ofltcially recognized 
artist who covered thousands of square feet of 
w’all surface in the public buildings of France 
with finely designed murals, mi.xed his pig¬ 
ments thinly. He used many of the new coal- 
tar colors, which soon blackened in the sul¬ 
phurous air of the cities. So it is with the works 
of some of the impressionbts, particularly Mo- 


tunate group of experimenters—the postim- 
pressionbts, of whom Cezanne, Gauguin, and 
Van Gogh w ill be studied here—were not con¬ 
tent with playing-card patterns, the rendition 
of colored light, or the simple joys of middle- 
class life. 

Paul Cezanne and the Return to Depth in Pictorial 
Structure. The artbt, Paul Cezanne, who was 
bom in Aix-en-Provence, in 1839, lived there 
for a great part of hb life and died there in 
1906. He came to be knowm as the Primitive 
of the Modems. Thb curious, conservative, 
stubborn bourgeob from the provinces pre- 
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fcrrcd antiquated oil lamps to the brilliant elec¬ 
tric lights in the Paris streets. His attitude 
toward all social development was completely 
reactionary and he repudiated “The Kingdom 
of Engfincers.” How'cver, so completely did he 
dominate the imagination of early 20th-century 
Bohemian artists, that they' almost enshrined 
him as a god. Examining large numbers of 
Cl^zanne’s canvases, the uninitiated is liable 
to ask at first w'hat all the tumult was about, 
for they seem singularly unintelligible beside 
the works of the impressionists. They lack the 
clean-cut, dynamic composition of the later 
futurists. Cezanne’s importance lies in the fact 
that he was a transitional figure, a pioneer and 
experimenter. 

To the psychologist, much of Cfeanne’s atti¬ 
tude tow'ard life appears to have resulted from 
a certain obstinacy coupled with revolt against 
a banker father determined to make a lawyer 
of him. His slowness in painting was proverbial, 
his reliance upon a few models, such as the 
inert mass of a mountain, some fruit, a table¬ 
cloth, or now' and then a human being w’illing 
to sit for a hundred hours or more, indicates a 
man singularly lacking in literary creative im¬ 
agination. Living alone in the country, Ozanne 
employed himself w'ith the simple problem of 
trying to paint a movement from realistic, 
rounded objects to flat, decorative areas, in 
terms of color, excluding as far as possible cor¬ 
rect linear perspective and accurate, realistic 
modeling in light and shade. 

Cezanne rcp>eated, without knowing any¬ 
thing about it, the famous sentence of the Egyp¬ 
tian artist who wrote, “all art consists of a 
combination of cones, squares and cubes.” He 
never attempted to construct literally a plastic 
vision of the world in terms of cones, squares, 
and cubes, leaving that for his follow'ers. 

Either in his early training C-^zanne never 
learned to draw consistendy in correct linear 
perspective or, in an attitude of protest, he 
accejJted definitely the problem of pattern and 
design as being more w'orthy of hb attention. 
He could and did draw casts in the Louvre in 


correct chiaroscuro, and, under the rigorous 
guild training of the late Renaissance, he prob¬ 
ably would have been a painter very much like 
Rubens, if he can be judged by the excellence 
of hb earliest figure studies. He seems to have 
been without a sense of appropriateness or a 
desire for decorative unity over large areas. 
Hb murals painted on canvas or direedy on 
the plaster walb of hb father’s house, Jas de 
Buuffan, between 1862 and 1869, definitely 
indicate this. Paneb showing the seasons, sym¬ 
bolized by four women, were done in the old 
academic manner and playfully signed “In¬ 
gres.” On one wall a canvas with a landscape 
was done in the style of the painter I^ancrct, an 
older academician, whose works look like those 
of Watteau. Still a third style, that of Sebastiano 
del Piombo, dominates another panel. Finally, 
in the center of all is the rough, almost brutal, 
geometric portrait of Cezanne’s father in that 
style which we know as Cezanne’s own, oppo¬ 
site a picture of the dwarf, Achille Empereur. 
The last was painted under the influence of 
the Romantic, Delacroix. Had this melange 
come from a sophisticated modem after 1900, 
w'C should call it satire, but for Cezanne it was 
an honest attempt to find himself through copy¬ 
ing the style of a number of older masters and 
then rcgblering hb “protest” in another style 
so novel, so primitive, that he could call it hb 
very ow'n. 

The still life (Fig. 570) in the Lillie P. Bliss 
Collection of the Maseum of Modern Art, in 
New York, indicates even in black and white 
the innovation for which C6zannc has become 
famous. The total cflcct b more geometric and 
abstract than realbtic. In order to get a better 
area of design in the upper right part of the 
picture, the artbt modified hb perspective in 
several places, particularly in the drawing of 
the ellip>ses at the top of the bowl and the 
decanter (compare with Fig. 508, C'Jiap. XVT). 
He modeled the fruit with brilliant colors rather 
than with light and shade, often painting an 
apple green in shadow, yellow-green w'herc the 
shadow emerges into the light, and yellow' in 
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the high light. Sometimes an orange is red in 
the shadow, ycllo^v-rcd oa the turn, and yellovi' 
in the high light. Cast shadows are usually 
made purple, blue, or green, often brown, rarely 



Frc. 5?0r—The Dt^contcr, by PauE (Btifl 

CoUcctian, MiiScuni of Modtirn Art). ^ 

vf Sfitdt/n 


black or gray. Cezanne nullifies the elementary 
laws of the psychology of color, placing an 
apple predonttnantiy blue or green in front 
of another apple in brilliant redh A fold of 
drapery that retreats from the eye in linear 
perspective will l>e colored blue at the from 
and yellow white at the back. One concludes 
either that Cdzanne was not trying to model 
in color, or else that he fumbled a great deal. 

He himself tells us that he did not wish to 
paint in flat decorative areas, and he definitely 
expressed hLs dislike for Byxantine art. So his 
pictures display l>oth round nesa and flatness, 
an indeterminate quality like a Celtic inter¬ 
weave, a discontinuous arabesqtie of form, line, 
and flat color areas which express clearly the 
fluctuating state of mind of the amateur who 
would like to become a painter, whose paint¬ 
ings hardly ever sold, and w'hose obstinacy kept 
him at his chosen task until he had created a 
few consbiiciit panels in a new style. When thU 
integrity of his character at last became known, 
toward the close of his life, C^Jiannc’s old friends 
—men like Zola—had become wealthy and 
passed on* But the revolutionaiy^ younger gen¬ 
eration ivho surpassed hk experiments praised 


him as their leader, and the art dealers who 
had bought up his countless studies for little or 
nothing, profiting by the just acclaim of his 
few' fine w'orks, sold many aesthetically worth¬ 
less trials for exorbitant prices to the 
riches who wished to be considered cultured. 

Cauj^iiin aitd the Return to Imaginaiict Fainting. 
Paul Gauguin w'as bom in 1849, the son of a 
radical journalist and a socialist mother, the 
latter knowm as a pioneer in the w'otnan-suf- 
frage movement and trade-unionism. From his 
father he seems to have inherited a violent 
temper and a headstrong dispc^sitlon; from his 
mother, a passionate desire for personal free¬ 
dom. After a very romantic Wanderjahr^ at the 
age of thiriy-tw'o, he entered the banking house 
of Bertin, in Paris, and shortly amassed a fortune 
in the stock market, which enabled him to 
marry' the daughter of a Swedish Protestant 
clergyman. 

Finding among the friends of his Wfifc a num¬ 
ber of painters and others interested in art, 
Gauguin l>egan to spend his holidays painting 
for amu.sement. Not satisfied with work in color, 
he essayed sculpture in stone, clay, and W'ood, 
and tried his hand at poetic literature, as w'cll. 
These biographical details have importance not 
only for the art of Gauguin but for much of 
20th-cctiiury art. The ideal of the wealthy dil¬ 
ettante, inherited frum the Renaissance and 
from the criticai amateur of the 18 th and 19tb 
centuries, now descended upon the bourgeoisie* 

In this age of aesthetic anarchism, the im¬ 
pressionist, Camille Pissarro, soon initiated 
Gauguin into the mystery' of the pointillist tech¬ 
nique and he turned out some creditable 
sketches in this style. By 1883 the priniidveand 
artist had triumphed over the banker and hus¬ 
band. Noe without the encouragement of his 
wife, Gauguin left her and their five children- 
Bctw'ccn 1883 and 1889 he lived in Paris, rent¬ 
ing a small studio, attempting unsuccessfully to 
support himself by his an, and frequenting 
chiefly the Oriental collections of the city, as he 
was draw'n by a desire to Study decorative 
design. He actively sought to express himself 
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in patterns suggested by Byzantine mosaic cn- 
ameb and stained-glass designs. He tried to 
create pictures that would have unity and some 
harmonious expression of a definite emotional 
tone. Although he experimented with true im¬ 
pressionist techniques, he can be seen to have 
been continually marking off color areas by 
strongly drawm lines. 

Gauguin showed himself a most complete 
egotist in relation to his two friends Van Gogh 
and Schuffcnecher. In comparison with his utter 
selfishness, he expressed at times sentiments 
tending to show' that he thought his art must 
be a great gift to mankind. In this he follom 
the pattern of such Romantics as Lord Byron 
and Richard Wagner. Curiously, although he 
was utterly egotistic, his art expresses in its flat 
patterns a negation of the d>'namic egotistic 
elements. In contrast, \’an Gogh, who was the 
humblest of mortals, shows in his painting the 
most dynamic self-assertion. The psychologist 
obser\'ing this phenomenon generalizes by say¬ 
ing that for these men art was an escape from 
their habitual daily attitudes. Almost on his 
deathbed, Gauguin finally realized that his art 
had been simply a great protest and outward 
manifestation of some revolt w’ithin his own 
soul. He maintained that he had fought against 
the moral degradation and the hypocrisy of 
Eurofxran society. The pla^'wright Strindberg, 
both friend and critic, wrote of him: 

He is the savage who hates a commercialistic 
civilization, something of a Titan who, jealous of 
his creator, in his idle moments makes his own little 
creation; a child who breaks up his toys to make 
others, he who denies and defies the rabble, pre¬ 
ferring to sec the sky red rather than blue as they 
do.' 

Gauguin, fleeing European society to paint 
in the South Sea Islands, strove to be a Bud¬ 
dhist in thought, losing himself in a return to 
the primitive conditions of Rousseau's Phommf 
naturel (Fig. 571). Once on Tahiti, in a society 


of degenerate natives who had been s|x>iled by 
contacts with Europeans, Gauguin found a 
measure of peace in what was left of their fine 
ciWlization and wrote the story of his conver- 



Fio. S71.—Barbaric Poenu, by Paul Gauguin, oil on 
canvas, 25.V^ by 19 inches (Goodyear Coliiixtjon, New 
York). (jCoetrU^ of A. Conger Goodyear J) 


sion to savagery' in the almost poetic talc, Noa~ 
jVoa. Perhaps the entire center of Gauguin’s 
difficulty with life is expressed in his account 
of his meeting with the islander Totefa. He 
writes; 


Totefa showed me that I was a better man than 
most of the others because 1 could make things in 
art and that art is useful. I indeed believe Totefa 
is the first human being in the world who used such 
words toward me. It was the Language of a savage 
or a child, for one must be either one of them, must 
one not, to imagine that an artist might be a useful 
human being.’ 

Here was an intensely dynamic personality 


*J. G. Fletcjizr, Paid Gauguin, His Life and Art, p. 137, Frank-Nfaurice, Inc., New York, 1921. 
* Paul Gauguin, Am-Am, translated by Theis, Greenberg, PubUiher, Inc., New York, 1927. 
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that created an art Vkhich, much more than the 
art of CTciaune or Van Gogh, strove for a 
decorative rrstfulness. Gauguin vporltcd for a 
lime 3^4 ih a group of anUts who called them- 



Fiti* 572.— Porimii of an Actor, by Vincent Van Oojh, 
1888. Oil i>n canvas, about 24 by 20 inches (Ckillcction 
of Mrs. H. Krollcr-Mijiler, The Hague). (AjUf Vinctni 
Van Ga^h-t tht i^haidm /Vmj.) 

selves “sy'nlheticUtsJ^ One of them^ Maurice 
Denis,'vTQte;**i.'\ picture before being a force, a 
nude form or some story Is in essence a flat 
surface covered with a certain arrangement of 
colors.” This almost exactly describes the for- 
mal, aesthetic effect of Gauguin’s pictures, 
which show Oriental aralxrsques and decora¬ 
tive spacing of balanced color and form. So he 
and C 63 tannc are venerated as pioneers in the 
mov'cmcnt toward analytical abstraction of line, 
color, and form which was to eventuate in the 
schools of futurism, cubism, expressionism, and 
vorticism. 

The Entergttic PaiJiiing of Vincmi Van Gogh^ 
The third of the great postimpressionisTS, Vin¬ 
cent Van Gogh, v%^as a Hollander from the 
town of Zundert in northern Brabant. He in¬ 


herited from a pastor father a desire to be an 
evangelical preacher. With the clear m>*stlcaJ 
vision of an early Christian saint and an. tin- 
sophlsticatcd, childlike, literal belief in the in¬ 
nate goodness of man, Van Gogh was completely 
unfitted for the age and society in which he was 
born. Had he appeared In the Middle Ages, he 
could have been a highly respected master, 
honored for his piety; had he been born thirty 
years later, he would have been eagerly seized 
upon by some psychoanalyst and a progressive 
art dealer who between them would have ad¬ 
vertised and sold his work. This suecess might 
have saved him from insanity. 

Van Gogh recorded that he undertook paini^ 
ing as had Millet, with somewhat of a religious 
feeling. He definitely hoped to w^in the world 
to a recognition of his usefulness by giving it his 
painting. Perhaps, he thought. If he demon¬ 
strated how the tvholc world was alive with the 
color and energy of God, people would turn 
from lives of IndiHercnce and sin to a worship 
of the great Creator. Sincerely believing that 
man might find his own soul through creating 
anew in art what nature brought to his sense.s, 
Van Gogh went to Paris, taking with him a 
style of drawing closely resembling that of Mil¬ 
let, whose compositions he had copied. From 
Millet, too, he inherited the essentials of Im¬ 
pressionism, for Millet, like Constable and Tur¬ 
ner, had gained effects of vibration in colored 
light. In Paris Van Gogh found the pointillism 
of Seurat, with its square dots of color, a ruling 
fashion. He changed the mosaic of these dots, 
making of them elongated, iwusiing brush 
strokes following the vital naturalistic lines of 
growth, which he wove together into a tapestry 
like a Celtic intcnvea'.'e. The large composition 
of the picture, like the pictures of his prede¬ 
cessors, show'cd derivations from cither Japa¬ 
nese prim designs or the 13th-century stained 
glass that he may have studied. 

Van Gogh’s energetic, sometimes incoherent, 
evangelical nature made him unacceptable to 
the sophisticated, plea.<ture-loving impression¬ 
ists and pointillists. Obviously, this countiy' 
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fellow the imninf;; towa't of the north did 

not belong to their “set.” So, like Gfzajine 
and Gauguin, he fled the city, at the age of 
ihiriy-fivc^ settling at Arles. For two feverish 
years he painted Jlke one possessed^ somedrnes 
two canvases a day, in the blazing sun* HLs 
portraits, landscapes^ sttll fifes, and interiors 
revealed that all life was light and hcat> color 
and darting, flantelikc lines. In I&90, during a 
fit of madness and despondency, he shot himself. 

To the later CJcprcssionists Van Gogh ap¬ 
peared almost godlike, and he was considered 
the founder of their movement. In his portrait 
of a man (Fig. 572) one may observ'C the ut¬ 
most limits to vs^hJeh a human face can be 
drawn while Still keeping recognizably huntan 
and sane. All great portraitists subtly modify 
the proportions of various parts of a face in 
order to express the characterbiics of the sitter. 
V'an Gogh has gone beyond thki and brought 
into the face of the man portrayed his own 
inner struggle. 

Unity has been achieved by a refined balance 
of large areas in counterpoint to the brush 
strokes with which the features of the face arc 
modeled. The final decorative unity, only sug¬ 
gested here, conies through the color scheme, 
which remains the same throughout all of V"an 
Gogh^s worLs. Against backgrounds of limpid 
blues or turquoise greens Van Gogh painted 
violent yellows and violets, pinks and reds, with 
here and there small areas of light browm and 
earth colors tending to^vard orange; rarely was 
there a stroke of pure black. The color areas 
were usually bounded with heavy lines, so that 
ihclr Oriental flatness counterbalances, here 
and there, an object drawn in correct perspec- 
tiv^e of line but incorrect color perspective. The 
resultant picture appears as a GoihicLzcd ver¬ 
sion, boldly enlarged, of a Persian miniature. 

Had Van Gogh been able through his art to 
reach a completely Oriental synthesis of char¬ 
acter, a sanity wxiuJd have probably resulted 
which would have carried him far Ixryond his 
time. Like his friend Gauguin, whose unsocial 
egotism may have helped to drive Van Gc^h 


insane, the Dutch artist was seeking such an 
Oriental synthesis. Unlike Gauguin, %’an Gogh 
lacked the ruthiessness necessary to enable him 
to escape to a more primitive environment, 
tvhcrc his energy could have been released with¬ 
out precipitating social punishments. 

Bohemiay efld th/ Geiat .-frii oj “fer Fauvtsf' The 
interrelationship bem'cen environment and art 
can nowhere Ijc more clearly demonstrated than 
in the lives and dwelling places of the Bohemian 
artists, lej Fauves, Or the **wild men,” as they 
called themselves, who lived in Paris during the 
first decade of the 20th century. The Pre-Raph- 
aeliies of England created for themselves a me¬ 
dieval scene. The impressionists in France 
enjoyed suburban life and the fXM.iimpres- 
sionist adventurers fled the city to live in the 
provinces. The “wild men,” needing thestimu- 
lailon of the Latin Qtiarttr on the Left Bank of 
the Seine, the more romantic, dimly lighted 
streets of Montparnase, or the underworld so¬ 
ciety of Montmartre, congregated in the slums, 
frequented the cheap cafe, lived in garret 
studios, or haunted the stage and the circus. 

Miirger’s novel. La Vie de Bohemef popular¬ 
ized by the opera Jjt Bohrme, describes the life 
of those artists whose su(>erior wit enabled them 
to live Upon the foibfe of the stodgy bourgeoisie 
w'hilc pursuing love affairs with their models or 
portraying their own souls. The dweller in 
Bohemia, a Till Eulcnspiegel, alive in a world 
of puppets w'as at once mountebank and card¬ 
sharp, perhaps a satirical cloivn living almost 
at war with society. He was tolerated chiefly 
because almost every Parisian fancied himscir 
a potential artist or amateur. It was perhaps as 
such a Bohemian that Picasso could write, **AII 
art b a lie.” 

Much of this '‘Bohemian” art cannot be 
taken too seriously for either its aesthetic quaU 
ity or its social value, because it has been 
created “tongue in check," as a gesture of de¬ 
fiance toward an uns^'mpathctic world. The 
subject matter of Bohemian art, for the greater 
part, includes objects una«tociaied with charm 
or pleasantness. Perhaps so me onions and moldy 
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ch^csCj a bottle of vlllamous-lu-oking wine, a 
cast-ofF shc3c^ or a broken chair wUl be ar¬ 
ranged and so painted that, despite our natural 
disgust, we are inclined to admit the pou'er of 



Fio. 573^ — ^Tl5e b}’ Henri Matisse, 1910. 

Oil an canvas, hci|;hl aboilt IS Inches {Stchoukinc 
Collcttion, Moscow')' (Courlf^ a/ Lneh^untfgif.} 


art to create an interesting cffeci svherc actually 
none exists. So the Fauvlsts sought an unat¬ 
tractive environment as a milieu cut of which 
to create, in a revival of genre painting, a more 
significant design. 

Here, first the unhappy Gauguin, then the 
misshapen dwarf Toulouse-Lautrec, ming the 
techniques of the faniast Moreau, sought signif¬ 
icance in the castoffs of society. Kouault, de¬ 
signing with the rich reds, purples, and greens 
of Stained-glass vsindows, caught undcrtvorld 
characters in designs strongly reminiscent of 
Romanesque fresco painting. Matisse, enam¬ 
ored of odalisques, sketched whirling dancers 
(Fig, 573) and goldfish in arabesques of lines 
balanced by flat areas of pink, yellow, and red. 
Derain, who escaped at times lo the country, 
took with him all the hard realism of a city 
dw'cller, paindng w'iih that naT%*et6 aJw'ays 
shosvn by an urban soul when visiting the 
barnyard. 

in the works of Derain blade tree trunks, 
carelessly drawn without much knowledge of 
nature’s vital lines, feather out into delicate 
impressionistic greens and pinks against skies 
of cerulean blue or flat tan fields. Utrillo, ap¬ 
proaching his canvas like a house painter, strove 


to imitate the precise effects of the Tuedicval 
French miniaturists. Henri Rousseau, a retired 
customhouse officer, likewise saw life through 
the less sophisticated eyes of a middle-cla^ 
Parisian. In youth, during his army scr^'icc, 
Rousseau had served under the ill-fated Maxi¬ 
milian in Mexico, w'hente he brought back a 
few' naive visions of tropical life, lliesc haunted 
him, until at last as a ptantinneiire he could spend 
a leisurely old age arranging them on canvas. 
These jungle visions, which ivould delight the 
heart of a child, rcndercdi with exquisite crafts^ 
manship by a frightened city primitive, have 
become highly prhied Items in postwar collec¬ 
tions of wealthy businessmen. A curious group 
of individualists were these ‘‘wild men,” whose 
lives as painters %vcre made possible simply be¬ 
cause each apiccialized in some aspect of modern 
everyday life, presented in a novel mtMle of 
painting succinctly expressing its genre subject 
matter. 

Picasso -and the Pise of Cubism. Out of the eflbrts 
of the Fauvists arose at least one new- movement 
in painting that could be dignified by being 
named a school; this w'as cubism, founded al¬ 
most unaided by Pablo Picasso, a young Span¬ 
iard from Barcelona. VViih Picasso’s cubist com¬ 
positions begins a definite tendency to formulate 
a new' and completely abstract art, depending 
chiefly upon arrangement of forms, lines and 
colors for the achievement of aesthetic efl'cct.s 
lacking associationa I and useful values. Picasso’s 
earliest development shows definite influence 
by the paintings of El Greco and other Spanish 
baroque masters. .\s a boy, having copied vcr%' 
carefully casts and pictures in the imiscums, he 
began to paint original, relatively physioplastic 
compositions in various shades of blue. 

The admirable example of the emaciated 
guitar player, in the Chicago Avi Institute, a 
very figure of death and decomposition, came 
at the end of the blue period. In the next phase 
of his development, Pica.sso chose more cheerful 
subjects, including feminine figures, w'hich he 
painted in shades of pink - This was folloived by 
a white period, eharacterijtcd by arabesque. 
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baroque, linear studies of horsesi then }>y a 
circus peritKi, in 3vhich the palmer used as his 
chief subject the shabby^ tinsel life of the cIouti, 
v^'ho gradually emerged as a tragic figure like 
Pagliaeci, a man ivith an unhappy soul l^ehind 
a grinning mask. 

Having revealed man as a mask, Picasso 
reached a definite turning point in his life and 
abandoned objective painting for the construc¬ 
tion uf abstract forms which should express in 
geometric terms the inner structure of all real¬ 
ity. With his friend xMax Jacob, an amateur 
poet and painter, and ihc symbolist pfjci Apol- 
Jinairc, Picasso dined one evening in the apart- 
m,ent of Matisse. Here Picasso saw' for the first 
time an example of .African Xegro sculpture. 
All the evening, the artist sat with it in his 
hand, as though hypnotized. The following 
morning, Jacob found Picasso In his studio, 
where he had spent the entire night drawing a 
woman’s face dominated by a long nose joined 
to the mouth around a single eye. Next, many 
Versions of tins grotesque face, obviously in the 
style of the African sculpture, appeared on a 
single enormous canvas, which he called The 
Young [.^dies of .Avignon (Fig. 574). Here was 
a scries of angular nude forms, disjointed, and 
shuffled like a pack of playing cards. Thus was 
cubism born. 

By 1907 Picasso’s studies had incorporated 
Cezanne’s formula that all nature should be 
represented in terms of culjes, cones, and cylin¬ 
ders. Other painters, notably Braque and Leger, 
adopted the new style between 190& and 1910. 
Consciously suidying Cezanne, these three 
painters soon surpassed him in achieving uni¬ 
fied eompoaitions with dominating geometric 
elements. In many cases they obtained finely 
balanced decorative canvases with theessentiab 
of geomciricity found in earlier Egyptian and 
Byzantine art, in Romanesque sculpture, and 
in the carvings of aboriginal peoples. The ele¬ 
ment of free and joyful play, w'hich determined 
the fortuitous structure of the cubist compasi- 
tions, w'as echoed in the critical forinuEa that a 
picture should make a pleasant apjjearance, 


even when hung on its side or upside down. 
Maurice Denis and other ehampEons of the new- 
abstract art held that the prime function of 
any work of art lay simply in presenting an 



Fio. 574.— The YcnJllft Ladies of Airiifnon, by PELblo 
Picawo. ITOti-ltX)7. Oil qn canvas, 56 by inches 
(Museum qf Vtixlem Art). (Courtefj if Mujeum if 
At(xirTT\ Art.) 

organization of light and shade, line and color; 
“pure, unadulterated art, the art of ab.'itrac- 
tion, is necessar)' in a svorld of specifilizatlon.” 
So the abstract artist recalled tw-o passages from 
Plato, one suggesting that “the most beautiful 
shapes were those which had no sensuous asso¬ 
ciations,’’ that is, purely mathematical shapes, 
the other that ‘*all art should approaeh die con¬ 
dition of music,” in which harmony and 
rhythmic repetition or melody ivould be the 
dominant sensations experienced. 

In the works of Picasso and his immediate 
followers, as well as iti ihe works of the ftnurist 
groups shortly to be descriljied, attention was 
still given, particularly ihroiigh names assigned 
to the canvases, to some associaiional values. 
In greater part, the painters of this group, like 
true FauvTsts, used in their compositions play¬ 
ing cards, bottles, musical instruments, the 
names of daily ne^vspa[XT5, and advcriiseincnis 
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for cognac and cocoa> These they combined 
vith word fragmciits^ such as Hndtj Balt 
Bach^ which have artistic connotations. The 
figures portrayed are those of Pierrot and Har- 



FlC. 57S.—Head of a Woman, hy Pabln PicasaOj 
1W3S-1909. Oil on canvas (Collection GuiElauinc, 
ParU). {Camifsy ^ Msantm aj Misdem Jr/.) 


Icquin, or some subject intimately connected 
vvith the detached Boheiman milieu, almost 
utterly lacking in universal social values. 

The Head of a Woman, by Picasso (Fig. 575), 
painted in 1909, not only demonstrates the 
chief elements of his cubist style, but forms 
a point of iransition to two later movements in 
20 th-eentury painting, futurism and surreab 
iam. On first observing this picture, one is 
impressed, if not by its atistract patiem—which 
suffers in the black-and-white reproduction— 
then by its association with a mask. The face 
is comptiscd of a combination of pyramidal 
forms suggesting the bone and muscle struc¬ 
ture. This much is cubism; but by the stress 
given, to the relatively bold spherical shapes on 
the right side of the head, the attention of the 
observer is made to move unconsciously from 


lower right, up and over tovsfard the left, and 
then down to the ear, at which point the strong 
angle of head and shoulder forces the attention 
in again toward the right. Thus one has a 
strong empathic feeling, as though the head 
were in movement, llie attempt to simulate 
movement by a coni|>osition of abstract, rhyth¬ 
mical lines is known as **futurism.*^ Finally, 
looking at the picture once more, one sees that 
the right side of the head may be detached from 
the rest of the face, to become a second distinct 
profile head. So where there fint appeared to 
be only one face, two can now be seen. This 
picture, which unites two concepts in one, 
presents the essence of the surrealist style. 

'fhe FuluTisis liaij and iht Expr^sshnists of 
Germany. In 1909 Marinetti, an Italian painter 
with a social program, published the first “Man¬ 
ifesto of Futurism” In the Parisian new^spaper 
Eigaro. There followed in I9l0 at Milan his 
second “Manifesto of Futurist Painting,** ac¬ 
cepted by five painters—Balia, Russolo, Carra, 
Boccioni, and Sc'.'erini. These friends united to 
conceive an art which would express on canvas 
the dynamic motion of moving figures, me¬ 
chanical vehicles, and flying birds by means of 
abstract lines and forms. Ilic intellectual qual¬ 
ity of this art is shown by the fact that the 
program preceded the painting in true claKiical 
fashion. It was to be a rebellion against the 
concepts of ^‘harmony and good taste,” a cele¬ 
bration of all the inventions of modern science. 
To Marinetti a speeding automobile held more 
of beauty than did the Victory of Samothracc. 

In their paintings, the futurists used both the 
techniques of color analysis devised by the im¬ 
pressionists and the analysis of forms invented 
by the cubists. Arranging these symbols of 
dynamic; light and movement around the ob¬ 
ject portrayed, the futurists showed successive 
steps in the progression of that object. Balia 
painted a Dog on a Leash, with nine positions 
of the tail and innumerable positions of the legs, 
so iliat he would appear to be running. Ex¬ 
actly the same effect could have been achieved 
by printing twenty frames of motion-picture 
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negative upon a single p>ositive. Naturally, in 
getting this effect the futurists made some very 
striking designs in color and line. I'he dyna¬ 
mism of Russolo’s Automobile and Severini’s 
Armored Train, painted during the World 
War, in 1915, suggest the explosive force of 
the movement, which spread to Russia and 
Germany after the war. 

Lyonel Feiningn and the Development of Expres¬ 
sionism. The example of futurist painting en¬ 
titled Side Wheeler (Fig. 576), by Lyonel 
Fcininger (now in the I>etroit Institute of .\rt), 
furnishes one of the finest examples of the style, 
here chosen because of its transitional character 
to that related movement in German art kntjwn 
as “abstract expressionbm.” In Side Wheeler, 
intei^veaving angular planes of color finely 
balanced in harmonious graves, greens, and 
purples, unite to give a dynamic impression 
of a steamlx)at riding through a storm. From 
all directions the lines of force react upon the 
boat so that it seems held stationary' for a mo¬ 
ment, though inevitably moving from left to 
right. The fact that the forms of the waves, the 
shape of the boat, its masts and wheels and the 
billowing smoke all dissolve into abstract angu¬ 
lar patterns without plasticity, suggests a fur¬ 
ther development at the hands of Kandinsky, 
Franz Marc, Arp, and Klee. In this abstrac¬ 
tionism, fluid forms would eventually flow into 
each other and partially naturalistic objects 
would change before our e>'es into cubistic 
patterns. 

Kandinsky, the leader of the expressionist 
school, which started in 1911, wrote a mani¬ 
festo in 1912 entitled “Upon the .Spiritual in 
Art.” He explained that he wished to paint the 
representation not of objects but of moods. He 
used the principle of free association in com¬ 
posing his pictures, allowing the brash to pro¬ 
ceed haphazardly \sith its drawing from one 
part of the canvas to another. The results he 
labeled “Improvisations” and “Compositions,” 
much as though he were a masician idly play¬ 
ing scraps of melody and harmony upon the 
piano. 


Of all the expressionists, most successful for 
his ability to unite a futurbt or a cubbt tech¬ 
nique with natural objects carry'ing associa- 
tional romantic overtones was Franz Marc, 



Fic. 576.—Side NVhrcler, by Lyonel Fcininger (Detroit 
Institute of .\rt). (Cotatesy of Detroit Institute of .irt.) 


whose Gazelle in water color (Fig. 577) pre¬ 
sents the characteristic color scheme of most 
abstract painting. The two crystalline forms 
on the right of the composition have enough 
plasticity to recall the Ijeginnings of the expres- 
sionbt movement in the works of C^.anne. The 
upper left part of the body of the gazelle like¬ 
wise has enough modeling to suggest a rounded 
form. The rear of the gazelle's Ixxly, with its 
five triangular black strokes, seems flat. The 
pink area lietween the legs of the gazelle sug¬ 
gests a connection with the pink up|x*r Ixirder 
of the large left triangle and the direction of 
this movement. Thus this static picture, like the 
.Side Wheeler of Feininger, is strongly dynamic. 
'Fhls plastic Gazelle b also decoratively flat. .At 
no place on the entire surface can the gaze rest 
except in the eye of the animal. .Around that 
occult center one moves from prbmatic to sug¬ 
gested spherical forms. I'hcre results one of the 
most significant paintings of 20th-century ab¬ 
stract art. 

Paul Klee and Dadaism. Paul Klee, with Kan¬ 
dinsky and Marc, published a magazine. The 
Blue Rider^ from which the three received the 
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name of the ’^Blue Rider Group-” An examina- 
lion of Kl^^e*3 many drawings in the page^ of 
this publication shows that he studied not only 
primitive and curious forms of medieval art 



Fio. 578. — 'The Twittering MachiiK;, by Paul Klcr, 
1^22 (Nationni GalJcryj Berlin)* vj Mustom of 

Modern ArtJ) 


but also the creations of the insane and of 
children. His picture The Twittering Machine 
(Fig. 578), drawn in 1922 and noiv in the 
National Gallery at BcrJlnj demonstrates the 
ultimate phase of abstractionist painting out¬ 
side of the pure geometric figures of the su¬ 
prematist school or the compuaitioiis of Dutch 
abstractionists known as df Siijt. The Twitter¬ 
ing Machine might almost have been the result 
of a child’s djneam„ pictured by a child. During 
the w ar years, Klee, Ernst, Picabia, Duchamp, 
and Man Ray invented Dadaism, an an which, 
they explained, “meant absolutely nothing*” 

^ For elaboracion ef ihU rhuivc read 


The Dadaists proposed to create a specifically 
uruntelligiblc form that w'ould symbolize the 
unintelltgibilliy of the World War from which 
they had escaped to Switzerland in 1916* Past¬ 
ing together haphazardly scraps of paper, twine, 
and other objects that might suggest the debris 
of modem life, they hoped to convince mankind 
of its lunacy- Picasso, passing through some¬ 
thing like Dadaism on the w^ay to a surrealist 
stage of developixvent is reported to have said, 
that a true artist never copies nature, neither 
does he imitate it; he merely aJJow's imaginary' 
objec ts to clothe themselves \v\ th the appeara nec 
of things real. For art Is not truth; it is merely a 
lie ivhich makes our dreams come iruc.^ 

GfOTge Grosz, and the Coming oj Surfealism. An¬ 
other German, George GrosK, who belonged to 
no school, as a pacifist fought the war spirit in a 
scries of satirical grotesques not unlike the style 
of Klee and the Dadaists. Forced into the front¬ 
line ucnchcs, he retaliated by storing up in hLs 
mind nightmarish visions of the holocaust, so 
pow'erful that their expression after the war Jed 
to his banishment by the Nazis. His most pow¬ 
erful cartoons (Fig. 579) link him closely with 
the Gothic artists Breughel and Gruneivaid. 
Hie persistence of the disintegrating night¬ 
marish visions in the artistes mind can be seen 
in his canvas, Piece of My \VoTld (1939). This 
shows the effect upon humart nature of a war so 
long that only corpses remain to carr>' it on. 
Through dirty-gray gaseous mists stumble a 
number of tattered grisly forms among frag¬ 
ments of a mined world, accompanied by an 
army of enormous trench rats, who may have 
fattened upon the dead. 

-Any elTorts toward self-analy!;is through the 
medium of an lead eventually to the lowest 
childhood levels of the subconscious mind, 
where expression reaches the condition of al- 
mosL com pie le unintcJligibility. Suggestive 
scraps of symbolism composed of nonsense 
rhyme.s like those in Alke in Wonderiand^ form¬ 


less ethereal figures, or such playful diagram- 
The Decay oj Lyings by Oscar Wilde. 











Fuf. 577. I>v M^irc, Ijy !3'^i inr]K:s, Mit$C'iiEil of RJunJr iilitruL SnJujfil oF 
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matic constructions as ike birds in The Twit¬ 
tering MacKinc characterize Klee’s art, Trom 
it and similar subconscious experiments by the 
Italian artist Giorgio de Chirico, the Russian 


43ff, Chap. Ill) and the clement in Picasso’s 
[xiinting (Fig. 5?5) which likewise unites two 
s>'mbols in one. lliey paint, as can be seen in 
the example by Dali (Fig^ 580), pictures that 


Fi(j. 579»—Oiacifixiort, by Cearge CroGEf lichEigrapli, 
after drawing,, c. 1917 fcom InijirTfjiniimt ej 

Gfvrgt Grosz Htack Sm Pressf 

Chagall, the Spaniard Salvador Dali, and the 
Frenchmen Miro and Masson arose that art 
JenowT) as surrealism. 

Salvador Dali, most ^videly publicised and 
probably the most talented, inventive painter 
of this school, as well as its hnest craftsman, 
suggests in his small IxMk, The Conquest oj the 
iTjatiojKit, that surrealism attempts to show^ the 
seemingly iiraiional dream images of the sub¬ 
conscious mind painted so that they appear real. 
The surrealists accept as definitive that illusion- 
isiic technique employed by the primitive .A.las^ 
kan Indian, who drew the bear so that one 
might See both the front and profile views (Fig, 


Fio. 5S0.—Panuioiac Face, by Salvador Dali, 1935. 
On an wood (Collection of Edward Jumn, Lonctoi)). 
{Cmetrsy ^ Ler^ Galletitt omi Museum of Afotiem .-Irf.) 


reveal, when studied, not a single impression 
of life but a double image. So the African kraal 
on the desert ivith a number of savages seated 
about it, studied intently, Ixxomcs a face lying 
on its side. The Icajiing figure second from the 
left in the front row forms in silhouette the 
bridge of the nose. The jug slightly off the cen¬ 
ter is the chin of the tvotnan whose hair appears 
as the trees. Compare with Fig. 1, Introduction. 
A numljcr of such creations appeared in the 
American humorous magazine Uje around 
IfJOS. 

Most surrealist paintings supply rather boldly 
images readily available for interpretation by 
the psychiatrists. Unlike the pictures of the in¬ 
sane, they arc the issue of a conscious desire 
on the part of the mind to free itself from its 
soul-destroying fantasies by objectifying them. 
L sually the pictures arc very high in asso¬ 
ciation ai value and exceedingly low in formal, 
aesthetic value. In this way the painting re¬ 
cords a return on the part of the artist to 
literary' iniercsLs, although those tmtreats, like 
the poetry' of Gertrude Stein and the writings 
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of James Itrae somewhat in cRcctivcncss 

Ijccause of their tedious quality. Almost every¬ 
one knows now that the wwld Is capable of 
going into periods of murderous insanity. The 



Fiti- SAl fl.^BihlioLh(^uc Sainlc GcucviivT, by La* 
broiutCj Paris^ 1845, heighi about 40 feet. 

PrqffSSvr Su^titd CUdiatt.y 


need is for an art w^hich suggests that something 
can be done about it- Surrealism merely re¬ 
cords the sialsis qsio. 

Architecture 

[ndustria] inventions^ the needs of a manu¬ 
facturing society, and new facilities for the 
large-scale production of iron, steel, glass, hol¬ 
low tile, and eement, placed in the hands of the 
builders of the middle 19th century' appropriate 
materiaLi for the creation of a new, distincih-e, 
functional style of architecture. 

Pragmatic Methods of Modern Archtieciurci De¬ 
sign* The use of cast iron in building construc¬ 
tion after 1840 and the large-scale production 
of Steel after 1890 were perhaps the m<ysi de¬ 
cisive factors In the eventual appHrarance of the 
new architecture. Aa the Asyrian palace?^ of 
brick, predetermined the Mesopotamian de¬ 
sign, and the concrete baths and basilicas in¬ 
fluenced the Romans, so one may say that the 
architecture of the 20Lh century derived di¬ 


rectly from the ferroconcrete-and-glass factory 
and railway station* 

The greatest German architect of the late 
Neoclassical revival, Karl Friedrich Schinkel, 
who in 1824 designed the Greek columnar 
facade of the Berlin Museum, later visited 
the factory tovvns of England. He recorded the 
shocked surprise with which he first saw the 
great masses of brick and glass housing the new 
machines uf the industrial revolution, designed 
not by (rained architects but by coniractors 
and foremen* After his return to Germany, it 
gradually dawned on Schinkel that these were 
the precursors of a new style, and he began to 
theorize as to how' something might be built to 
epitomize his age. Having faced the problem, 
Schinkel first suggested that the new archi¬ 
tecture should emphasize constructive or func¬ 
tional elements, using the new materials boldly, 
without employing useless antique decoration* 

Sigm^siit Earlf Puiidings in ihe Fanclionai Stjk 
of ArchOefture. With the rapid growth of the 
railroads, in the middle decades of the 19 th 
century, European engineers devising trussed 
structures for bridges were asked to contribute 
their knowledge of iron construction to the 
building of train sheds, in which light and a. 
wide, fireproof span of roof were needed- By 
the middle of the century a numlier of signifi¬ 
cant exhibition halls were built for expositions 
in Paris and London (Fig. 581 e)* 

An engineer architect, Henri Labrouste, first 
used iron construction for a noncommercial 
building on a large seaJc in the library in 
Paris—BEblioih^que Sainte Gencviivc. Truly 
advanced in spirit, Labrou-ste i>eg3n %vith a 
central skeleton of tall cast-iron columns, from 
which sprang round arches like those of the 
nave arcade in a medieval cathedral. Above 
them tvvo large barrel v'auUs of iron covered 
the central space. This framework was roofed 
with glass. On the exterior of the building the 
engineer gave way to the architect, as though 
that individual feared to submit his radical 
construction to the gaze of the critic. The build¬ 
ing has a facade in the classical manner. From 
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the point of view of the development of style, engineer Cottancin and the architect Duiert 
the form of the modern sJsyscrapcr arises na { Fig. 581 1). The Eiffel To wer^ which still stands, 
rally from the wooden Cloihic structures and, is the father of all skyscrapers. Unlike later 
projecting height rather than horizontahty as skyscrapers, it has no use value, being a simple. 



FiOt 56t^. — Caicric dm \fuchirH:s, by Cotiande (cngiineer) a[5<{ Dawit (architect), ParU, nf 

Prn/fnar Stegfritti Gtfdiim.) 


the ideal, can more naturally be a.ssociatcd with 
Gothic than w^ith classical decorative elements. 

In ISSl Jtjscph Paxton, a designer of green¬ 
houses, built a supergrccnhousc, the Crystal 
Palace, for the great International £xhil>iEion 
in London. He copied the plan and elevation 
of the Rotuan basilica, using a great central 
barrel vault over a cruciform building with 
side aUlcs, all constructed of iron and glass. 
Both these earliest attempts to use the new 
material adopted ancient architectural styles. 

The first truly original constructions in the 
new medium arose in connection viith the Paris 
Exposition of 1889; these were the famous tower 
constructed by the engineer Gustave Eiffel and 
the great Galeric dcs Machines designed by the 


bold monument, soaring 1,000 feet into the 
clouds in long sweeping curv^es. The other 
building, unfortunately dismantled after the 
exhibition, was 1,377 feet long, 377 feet wide 
and 147 feet high. This 19tb-ccntury^ master¬ 
piece, the first significant building in a style 
expressive of material and function, was de¬ 
scribed by a con tern |5urary^, P. Morion Shand, 
in the foUowing lerms^ 

Steel has found its form at last. Construction had 
once again become its own expressioii, its omti 
Cotta Heines Galcrie des Machines was one 
of the laveliest shaptes in which man has ever en¬ 
closed space; but whereas hitherto it had always 
been imprisoned like a bird in a cage, here It floated 
free os the circuniambient air. 
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This hall and a similar structure built in 1898 
for the Columbian Exposition at Chicago were 
probably the two most satisfying structures in 
steel and glaas built since the invention of tlic 



Fia. SS2.^[iilcfior in i-tylc aff irrl jmxvrmty by Raymond 
Hood, from exhibition in McmjpqSUan Museum at Art, 
Note UX of abMr^t plant linrcs combined with metal in 
decoration. (Grarfff^ of At/trapeditisn AfustMitt of AtL.} 

new form. They furnished the models for ihe 
great European railway stations of the early 
20th century. 

In the first years of the 20th century, the 
introduction of steel and reinforced concrete, 
particularly at the hands of American factory 
builders, began to inhuence European engi¬ 
neers and arcbUects, who now' designed build¬ 
ings with an inner skeleton of concrete columns 
and floorSj from w'hich were hung walls of glass 
with spandrels between^ This new system of 
construction, so common to all Americans as 
to hardly warrant consideration as art, w'as. 
widely proclaimed in Europe as a new, dis¬ 
tinctive style, when taken over by the cubist 
designers in Holland, Germany, and Paris. 

L'Art De the Beiuhaus^ and t/ta 

Jifw Domistic Ar^hiteciure.- Indicative of the lack 
of coofjcration accompanying the individual¬ 
istic creations of an industrial age w'as the 
circuitous process by which the new functional 
style of commercial building eventually devel¬ 
oped its own system of ornament and became 
adapted to domestic architecture. William 


Morris and his friends endeavored to build a 
new' system of domestic architecture uniting 
modern industrial forms wdth Gothic roofs. 
Gradually, they devised a system of ornament 



FKv — Hall of country humt, NoDrdwijkerhOuI, 
Koltand, by j. J. P. OuJ {4i.rchiicei) and Theo van 
DocsbuFg (painter), 1917, (^Ajtef Alheft Afarunct, L'AriAi- 
teciurt viiwitf .-tutornnf, 1925; coarttsj oj Museum esj 

based upon a study of plant forms w'hich sug¬ 
gested in a w'ay the very constructive line of the 
great steel-and-glass exhibition hails. 

In Belgium and Holland a number of paint¬ 
ers, led by Henry Van dc Velde, declared their 
intention to further this work by inventing a 
new elementary form that should arise from 
the creations of modern technlquCh Most of 
Van de Vcldc^a followers—men like Otto Eck- 
man and Peter Behrens—had been painters 
of the late Romantic school. In Germany and 
France such men created a style employing 
basic plant forms, called r«Tt nonvemt (Fig. 582). 
Like MorrLs, they attempted to dramatize by 
an abstract ornament, suggesting the original 
Ckiltic interweavej the various functions of sup¬ 
port, tension, suspension, and bracing—the dy¬ 
namic lines of the new' steel structures. The 
finest examples of this ornament still to be seen 
in America arc those developed by Louis Sulli¬ 
van (Fig. 614, Chap. XIX), The ornament of 
Morris and the exponents of the art nam-eaa^ 
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coming tw'cnty years too soon, dk-d outj lacking tccturc wkh ihc advene of Docsbiirg into the 
suitable structures to decorate. group. The most significant buildings in the 

Another, more geometric, ornamentj which new style remained tliose of the Dutch archi- 
had to arise as a tcchnomorphic design in con- tect J. J. P. Oud, whose workmen's hottses 



Fig. 5B4.—Workmen’s Houses, by Oud^ Hook of Holland, 1926i. 


nection A%'ith building of angular technical char¬ 
acter, found its designers among the cubists, 
Mondrian, and Docsburg, who, with the archi¬ 
tect J. J+ P. Oud, formed in Holland during 
the W'^orld ^Var a group called df Sliji, after 
iheir magazine, Oud and Doesburg collaljo- 
raied in designing the interior of a house at 
Noordwijkerhout (Fig, 503), The illustration 
shows that the ornament grows from a repeti¬ 
tion of the right-angular form of the simple 
cast^concrcte construction; the walls, receivi ig 
varied lights, arc painted in dilTerent hues. 

In 1919 Feininger, who had visited ihe mem¬ 
bers of dt SUjl in Holland during the war, 
brought back to Weimar in Germany the in¬ 
fluence of this new type of design. Here the 
architect Gropius united with the expression¬ 
ists, Klee, Fcinlnger and Kandinsky', to form 
the Bauhaus Group. Gtopius at first had a 
tendency tow^ard picturescjncncss which was 
modified to a more functional type of archl- 


on the Hook of Holland, built in 1926 and 1927 
show a Union of the form.s derived from the new 
construction with lines suggestive of the stream¬ 
lining of airplanes and motorcars (Fig, 504), 
In the Scandina^dan countries, where the 
cooperative movement w^as strung, and in the 
new soelalisE republics of Germany and Aus¬ 
tria, many govemment-subsidiaed architectural 
projects developed designs as fine as those of 
Oud. Each was distinctive of its o\vn social 
background (Fig. 505). The Grundtvig Memo¬ 
rial Church built by Klint in 1926 at Copen¬ 
hagen, Denmark, presents a modification of the 
modem style in w'hich the late Gothic forms 
of the near-by dwelling houses, abstracted and 
refined, have been used as chief decorative 
elements in the fai^ade of the central church. 
This entire structure, in which an almost Ro¬ 
manesque form emerges from a concrete con¬ 
struction, Suggests that aesthetic element most 
dominant in the northern Protestant religious 
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service, the choral organ music. A number of 
churches in Germany and France, built of con¬ 
crete, steel, and glass, deserve intensive study 
for their splendid unity of design, construction. 


fluenced the design of many 20th-century cre¬ 
ators, such as Bourdelle and Mcstrovic. 

Dfcorativf Sculpture and Antcnne Bourdelle. The 
first truly significant piece of architectural sculp¬ 


Fkj. 585.—Grundtvig Memorial Church, by Klint, 
Copenhagen, 1926. {CmrUsy of Lestk.) 

symbolic function, and architectonic decora¬ 
tion (Fig. 586). 

Sculpture 

The development of sculpture in the 20th 
centur>' parallels closely developments in paint¬ 
ing. Two distinct styles exist—one, individ¬ 
ualistic and highly cxprcssionistic; the other, 
communal, architectonic, and more ph^'sio- 
plastic or decorative. The tendency to create 
a new architectural sculpture came at first from 
the members of the art nouveau group. TTiey 
attempted to express the fundamental stresses 
in industrial productions by long, curv'ilinear 
designs. 'Ilic most pertinent example of this 
work, the sculpture of the Battle of Nations 
Monument near Leipzig, symbolizing the move¬ 
ment of the democracies against Napoleonic 
imperialism, was by Christian Behrens and 
Franz Meuner (Fig. 587). The strong union of 
architecture and sculpture here displayed in¬ 


Fio. 586.—The Paliotiner Church, Limburg, by J. H. 
Pinand, architect. {From F. S. Oruterionk, The Church of 
Infinity, The Forum, .August, 1929, fy 

permission.) 

ture whose designs definitely enhance the ap¬ 
pearance of a modern building was Antoine 
Bourdelle’s relief of Apollo and the Muses for 
the Theatre des Champs-fdys6es (Fig. 588). 
This attempt, somewhat suggestive of Burgun¬ 
dian Romanesque sculpture and of futurist 
painting, followed the cubist sculpture by the 
individualist experimenter Picasso and the 
earlier attempts in the carver’s medium by 
Boccioni. Boccioni the futurist and Picasso the 
cubist were interested in a type of sculpture 
that should express the dynamic movement 
characteristic of the 20th century. The new 
building was str^tly functional. In Bourdelle’s 
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sculpture for the first time in the 20ih century' 
the new dynamic aymbol and the functional 
buildini^ united, but—and this is moat impor¬ 
tant—the type of sculpture did not seem im¬ 
proper l^ause the peojjk who daily beheld 
it were used to Romanesque and Gothic 
sculpture in which an interest had been 
aroused through the government restoration 
of Trench cathedrals and a Romantic interest 
in medievalism. 

The FuUtftsi Sadptuff cj Boedmi. Boccioni in 
April 1912 wrote his “Manifesto of Futurist 
Sculpturc,^^ He explained that a work of sculp¬ 
ture should express the inner life of an object 
by indicating its connection with the space 
around it. Following the futurist program for 
palniingj Boccioni suggested that one should 
use in futurist sculptural composition not only 
stationary planes of wood or metal but also 
objects pivoted or suspended so that they might 
actually move (mobiles). Finally, he tried to 
free sculpture from the values associated with 
bronze and marble, and advocated experiment¬ 
ing in glass, cement, iron, and cardboard, using 
mirrors and electric lights for effect. In 1913 
Boccioni carved his statue, Unique Forms of 
Continuity in Space (Fig* 589). In this piece he 
tried to show in abstract form the dynamic 
actions of the various muscles of the Ixidy, the 
entire composition standing for the actions of 
the t>ody as a whole* The chief lines of force 
appear as a ntiml>er of progressing streamline 
shapes—the very essence of the baroque “twist¬ 
ing of muscles’* which Boccioni decried. The 
illustratiun shows that the total effect of Boc- 
cioni's streaming forms is nor unlike that of the 
drapery' of the ^Vinged V'ictory of Samothrace. 
In contrast with BoccionTs creation, the one 
connected line of breastj torso, and limb 
On the V'ictory of Samothrace suggests a move¬ 
ment forward engaged in by the entire figure* 
Since both sculptures arc intended to suggest 
movement, the futurist gives us an explosive 
energy' in all directions, which is of course one 
tyf>c of motion; the Greek masterpiece suggests 
an integrated forward thrust. 


Vmon of DfiOralu^ and IrtiinidiiaUsiic Charatt^ 
in the Dehus^' The final union of 

decorative architectonic sculpture with tech¬ 
nical expressive advances made by the futurists 



Flo. 587*—Interior of “Battle of the Nations” Moau- 
tnetn, Leipzi;^. Dctalb Maata ant) Mourning Knij^IiCs,. 
by Franz Mettcicr, c. 1905. 


may be found in the tnonument to the musician 
Claude Debussy, cast in ycllow-roae cement for 
tlie city of Paris (Fig. 59Q)* The two sculptors 
Joel and Jan Martel had as a definite com- 
iTussion that very' ideal tow'ard which Neo- 
Platonic Romantic art criticism had always 
striven—to make all arts approach the con¬ 
dition of music. Their difficulties were nut light¬ 
ened by the fact that the mtjgic of Etebussy 
abounds in concrete images and lacks, rela¬ 
tively, the elemeni of rhythm* Its chief char¬ 
acteristic lies in its remarkably harmonious 
chords. Using as pictorial subjects Debussy’s 
chief tone poems —Tht Sunken The 
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Aft^noan oj a Faun^ FelUAS atul Aielitandf, and 
Si^ Sebasiiaii —the Martcia succeeded in gently 
wca’ving shallow planes of abstract tcchnomor- 
phic designs like chose in colorful stained glass. 


musiCj action, poetic diciion, and staging could 
each contribute equally to the ensemble. Nic- 
tzseht^s theory of drama, derived in pan from 
Schopenhauerj considered music as the dy- 



Fm. 5Sfl. — Apollo and the hfuscs, bj' Antoinr ftourdeCle^ Th^at^c dci Champ»-Ejys£tS|, 15] 2. {Photograph 

IlatheluJ) 


Thus one area seems to dissolve into another, 
as do musical chords. C^imf>are this with the 
Gothic sculpture (Fig, 374, Chap. XI ll) which 
has similar intent and effect. It would be hard 
to imagine plastic form coming any closer than 
this to the mystical lyricism of the comptjscr. 

Drama 

Thf Affw CifTuiipt oj Drama. Rcalisnit as defined 
in the medieval Scholastic sense, Ijccoming the 
dominant dramatic style at the close of the 19th 
century^ stilt saw a possible ideal future for 
struggling man. When realLsis, follovving the 
padis of introspective analysis, focused the spot* 
light upon evils caused by man^s inability lo 
overcome inherited thought patterns or to tran¬ 
scend an unfavorable spiritual environment, 
they were known as “naturalists/' d’hc 20th- 
ccniury plays of the great realist and naturalist 
writers could not have been produced without 
the formation in Paris and Germany of many 
new' theatrical enterprises which strove to pm* 
ducc experimentally plays w'htjsc plots had a 
distinct social message. 

The two most inliuential persons in the for¬ 
mation of 20th-ccntur>' theatrical style were the 
composer Wagner and his critic, the philoscn 
pher Nicissiche, I'hc latter thought of himself as 
a tragedian. With these two dynamic individu¬ 
als there came into the theater a desire to revive 
the ancient Greek type of performance, in which 


namic soul or tviJl which should generate the 
action or the rhythm moving the characters. 
Music, according to Wagner, needed most of 
all appropriate scenery and lighting that w^ould 
aid in visualizing dramatic tensions. Eventu¬ 
ally, rhythmical color-lighting elTects and scen¬ 
ery changes came to have value as high as the 
action and poetry, thus changing the relative 
values given to these parts by Aristotle. 

The first two great scenic arli5t$ to grasp 
the principles of Wagner and Nietzsche were 
Adol ph Appia and Gordon Craig, Appia staged 
many \VagnGrian operas, while Craig brought 
the plays of Shakespeare and 1 bsen to a peak 
of effectiveness ne^'cr before exjjcrienccd. Both 
Appia and Craig reduced scenic details to a 
few" essential monumental forms. Craig cs- 
plained his method, which underlies most real¬ 
istic and expression istic staging, in his book 
On the Ah of the Theatre. To be etTective, Craig 
advised the designer to study the play carefully 
for a full understanding of the poet's meaning, 
afterward allowing the scenery to grow' out of 
the universal thought passages which it stimu¬ 
lates. Craig said that Afaeheth calls for high 
rocks and fierce, w'arlike men, with a gray mist 
enveloping all (Fig. 591). In his production of 
Ibsen’s Brand, the sublime rugged contour of 
the fjords was used to symbolize the flinty char¬ 
acter of the hero. After Ch'aig, it became a rule 
that scenery must enhance the play by its sj'm- 
boiic value. Lighting also played a great part 
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in tKff work of Craij» and conunucd to do su 
thcrcaficr. The abstract, vanishing lines of a 
Gothic cathedral could in one colorful lighting 
suggest, under rainlxnv hues, man^s aspiration. 



FiOr 589.—LTnjquc Forms of Canliiiuity in Space, by 
Umberto Boccioni, 1913. BrofUJe, hdfbt 40 i»i:h« 
(Museum of Art)i ^jOrmiUsy af Atwuum ^ 

iMeAttn Art.} 


Differently lighted, with dark purples, these 
same lines might be made to appear depressing, 
suggestive of horror and m^'stcry. Craig also 
taught in his Florentine school of theatrical 
an, what he thought to be his new concept of 
the rpj^tjjcHT—a director who would he at the 
same time poet, scenic artist, musician, and 
actor. The first great practical r^ginntr was the 
Austrian, Max Reinbardtj v%’ha tempered sym¬ 
bolism in staging with naturalLsm. His early, 
Avell-known productions were Oscar Wilders 
Sahmf, afterw^ard set to music by Richard 
Strauss, and Tolstoy’s Thf Liritig Corpse. Later, 
he was active as a theatrical revolutionary^, 

Fio. 590—Debussy Monument, by Jan and Joel 
Martri, Parii {phsitograph &y Rfijfnhrr^; dcEoil 

{phoiirgtvph ir l^bretagnii a/Ut Thx y\W Atthi- 

Uctural Seulptati}. 
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building tht grtat [heater {Grosses Schauspiel- 
haus) of Berlinj in 1939. 

In France a number of little art theaters 
grew up about 1890. The best kno^vn were the 



Fki. -—Scene far a Stialfrapcarcan djama, after llie 

manner nf Gordun Craig. 


Th^-atre Libr^^ of .Andr^ Antoine and the Thea¬ 
tre dc rOeuvre of Lugn^ Poe. These produced 
hundreds of estperimcntal plan's. Jacques Co- 
peau's Theatre du Vieux-Ckslombicr (Fig. 592) 
had a ver>' significant, intimate stage, which 
seemed to grow out of the audience room. In 
Germany, about 1890, revolutionary move- 
rnents created the frfir Voikibuhrr, or PeopJe^s 
Free Theater. After the war, German fevolu¬ 
tionary groups called the Spartacus Bund pro 
duced, before an audience of 50,000, such mass 
dramas of revolt as Dn Arnii Conrad, a sioiy' of 
an uprising of peasants in 1514,. Many of these 
viiaUiflng experiments employed staging de- 
^ices and electric lighting tending to more 
closely identify the actors with the audience. 

In Russia the Moscow Art Theater of Con¬ 
stantin Stanislavski and the Imijerial Tlscater 
and Opera Hnu-se in St. Petersburg, under 
Meyerhold, developed many remarkable sym¬ 


and Man 

bolic dramas, such as Mactcrlinck^s Death 
TiniapliS and The Blur Bird, and Gordon Craig’s 
production of Hamtrt. Founded in the nineties, 
the Moscow^ Art Theater first produced the 



FlO, 5?2r—The iLage of the Vicu.'c-Cokmt- 

bier Tbiiliej. {Caurte^ ef Tate Onit-frriiJ <4 


plays of the naturalists, Maxim Gorki, Haupt¬ 
mann, and Chekhov. Stanislavski perfected a 
remarkable rhythmical style In acting, com¬ 
bining a revival of Moli^re's techniques with 
naturaJisiic drama. 

Sodai and P^kofagical Backgronnds. Modem 
European drama has its chief roots in industrial 
unrest, commercial ivars, and a continuation of 
19th-century Romantic individualism. Thus 
20th-century drama, like that of the great Greek 
tragedians, of Shakespeare, and MoliSrc,clearly 
parallels the other significant artistic diseoverics 
of the period. Most critics differentiate between 
realistic, naturalist, symbolic, and e.xprc3sion- 
istic dramas. To these should perhaps be added 
an impressionistic drama in the W'orks of Vil- 
drac. Romanticism persists as a mood derived 
from earlier centuries, being condnually pres¬ 
ent as an escape into a more heroic e.^istence. 

Beaiistn and the Phjft cj Hfnrik Ibsm. Insofar 
as it contrasts tvith the prevailing Romantic 
mood of the 19 th century, the root', of 20th- 
oentur>' drama can be found in the plays of 
Henrik Ibsen. His realistic drama, usually pro¬ 
posing a problem to be solved, can be con¬ 
sidered as the logical descendant of the medieval 
morality play. In Ibsen^s strongly autobio- 
graphical Peer Gyniy one secs the Viking indi¬ 
vidualist fated, like VVagner^s Flying Dutchman, 
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to endless journeying around the world in 
search of his ow'n salvation. Nora, in .-1 DolFs 
Housfy Is a woman lighting against the conven¬ 
tions of the V'ictorian home to achic\'e status 
as a personality. Through other of Ibsen’s plays 
—GhostSy Thf Master Buildery When IIV Dead 
Awaken —interest is held not only by the |X)r- 
trayal of character but by dramatic tensions 
rising from the display of a thesis, determination 
to overcome poor heredity and environment, 
with its antithesis, one’s o\>ti defects. The trag¬ 
edy usually results through inability to make a 
happy synthesis. 

Under Ibsen’s influence, at the beginning of 
the century his compatriot Bjdmsijeme Bjorn- 
son, as well as the British wTiters Arihur Wing 
Pinero, Henrs' .Arthur Jones, Bernard Shaw, 
and John Masefield; the German Gerhart 
Hauptmann; and the Frenchman Henri Bccque, 
also wrote realistic dramas. In Italy Roberto 
Bracco carried on the tradition. The method of 
the realist appears at its best in Bjiirnson’s play 
Beyond Our Poivery written in 1883, first per¬ 
formed in the Parisian Th6atrc Libre in 1893. 
Here ultimate healing for human woes was 
sought through the miraculous. 

Bjornson's Plajty Beyond Our Poivery as a Typical 
Realistic Drama, In Beyond Ota Poivery a Nor¬ 
wegian pastor, Adolf Sang, has found that his 
great faith can work miracles. His ailing w'ifc, 
Clara, alone can find no cure, but seems fated 
to suflTer throughout the play in order that she 
may finally bear witness to some supcrmiraclc 
that will make the entire world return to its 
belief in God. Finally, in bringing alx>ut the 
miracle that cures the wife of her.illness before 
great crowds of pilgrims, both Sang and Clara 
arc killed. 

The aesthetic philosophy implied in realistic 
plays is that of Hegel, who held that a truly 
dramatic character is one suflTcring chiefly be¬ 
cause of his own misdeeds and his inability to 
reach the ultimate perfection in a higher order 
of things. Napoleon, in Thomas Hardy’s epic 
drama The DynastSy b such a tragic character. 
Though desirous of bringing the entire world 


into one orderly state, Napoleon b continually 
defeated, inwardly by hb own imperfections 
and outwardly by the Englbh prime minbters. 
In order to gain effect, most realbtic play¬ 
wrights like Ibsen, Bj5mson, and Shaw use long 
monologues that are interesting, often witty, 
explanations of their ideas. The plays are cor- 
respxjndingly weak in action and many of them 
can l>c read with almost as much pleasure as 
they can be seen. In thb they contrast with the 
naturalistic drama, which b more interesting 
when produced. 

The \aturalists. ITir naturalbtic drama de¬ 
veloped out of the realistic early in the 20th 
century’. In it man appears to seek salvation, 
not from the terrors of nature or a physical 
death, but from the horrors of self-murder and 
that pessimism which accompanies hb futile 
struggle with hb inherited defects and unfavor¬ 
able spiritual environment. In the realm of 
prose fiction, the greatest naturalistic novel 
early in the century b Dostoyevsky’s The Idiot. 
It presents a careful psychological analysb of 
the way in which a series of lies can undermine 
a character, causing what the psychiatrbt knows 
as “schizophrenia,” or a split personality. 

The most brilliant naturalist playwrights 
were the Russians Leo (Ixrv) Tolstoy, Maxim 
Gorki, .Anton Clhekhov, and the German Ger¬ 
hart Hauptmann. The philosophy underlying 
the naturalbtic play may be found in Ibbtoy’s 
essay What Is Art? and in hb novel The Kreutzer 
Sonatay where the thesb b held that art should 
no longer, like the academic art of official Rus¬ 
sia, be “the opiate of the people” or a vain 
pursuit of beauty, but a means of quickening 
human sympathy. The naturalbt believes that 
man's abnormalities can be overcome by ex¬ 
posing their sources in mbtaken ideas. Hb trag¬ 
edy arises from the fact that the enlightenment 
comes too late to prevent crime. The course of 
naturalbtic tragedy b thus inevitably down¬ 
ward in its tone and completely pcssimbtic. 

The Eclecticism oj Gerhart Hauptmann. The 
greatest German naturalbt play'wright was a 
leader of the Freie Volksbuhne —Gerhart Haupt- 
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mann. In attempting to show that the lives 
of the lower classes hold as much, if not more, 
tragic material than those of the upper classes, 
Hauptmann subordinated strength of plot to 
the development of character. He discovered, 
as Aristotle had years before, that people of all 
classes are interested in obsers'ation and recog¬ 
nition for their own sake. He chose as his 
subject the c\'cr\day doings of ordinar\' i>eoplc, 
and saw the human tragedy resulting from 
heredity reacted upon by environment. In his 
best known social drama. The IJVflrrrr, Haupt¬ 
mann tells of the struggle of oppressed workers 
against dominating industrialists. His hero is 
no one person, but the mass action of the strike. 
As he grew older, this successful plaN'WTight 
posed as a reincarnation of Goethe, so instead 
of finding expressionism, as more alert indi¬ 
viduals were doing, he embraced Neo-Roman¬ 
ticism and lived in the gold-and-ivory tower of 
success. 

Impressionism; the Plays of I ’ildrac and Wedekind. 
In the field of drama, one type of naturalism 
which required great skill in the depiction of 
character or description of scene led to a theory’ 
that drama had as its sole purpose an entertain¬ 
ment through the simple display of a number 
of interesting situations. From this philosophy 
there resulted plan's lacking in active plot and 
ideational content, often quite charming, which 
might be called impressionist dramas. Many 
of the works of Claudel, Duhamel, Lenormand, 
and Charles Vildrac represent this impression¬ 
ist movement—for the greater part, French in 
origin—whose productions w'cre associated par¬ 
ticularly with the Theatre du Vieux-Colombier 
in Paris. 

The impressionistic drama rubs elbovv’s with 
another more intellectual type—the s>'mbolic 
play. When a playwright such as Paul Claudel 
dips into the Romantic subject matter of the 
Middle Ages as in The Tidings Brought to Mary^ 
Impressionism under the changing mag^c of 
stage lighting ap|xrars as symbolic drama. Here 
all the naturalistic characters have dual mean¬ 
ing as symbob. 


llie impressionbt critic, at times asserting 
that the chief purpose of drama b simply to 
amuse, can be found, like the weathercock usu¬ 
ally turning in the opposite direction, to hope 
that hb amusement may aid society by making 
the audience feel compassion for their fellow 
men. Here b a sort of analogy' to Arbtoile’s 
theory of catharsb. The stage characters of 
Claudel, Maeterlinck, Andreyev, and Piran¬ 
dello—all Symbolbis—present the essence of 
human frustration on a naturalbtic level while 
speaking in poetic overtones suggesting an un- 
realbtic dream life. Close to the play's of Vildrac 
and Claudel are those of the German Franz 
Wedekind— The .Awakening ojSpring, Earth Spirit, 
The Heart of a Tenor, Pandora's Box, and Such Is 
Life. 

Symbolist Drama; the Plays of Maeterlinck and 
Pirandello. Symbolbt drama finds in every ac¬ 
tion and thought a double meaning. Like the 
symbolic realism of the Middle Ages, it con¬ 
siders every object to be not only a natural 
appearance but the image of some greater 
power. In Sy'mbolic drama man appears to be 
alw'ays on the border of another world, so that 
he has two aspects like the objects in surrealist 
painting. The greatest dramatbt in thb field 
was the Belgian my-stic poet and empirical sci- 
entbt, Maurice Maeterlinck, who as the leader 
of the Symbolbt poets sp>ent most of hb life in 
Paris. For melodramatic action, which he con¬ 
sidered detrimental, Maeterlinck substituted an 
interaction of emotional states sy'mbolizcd by 
dream images of universal significance. That 
he actually dramatized the subconscious mind 
can be seen in hb plays. The Blind, Intruda, The 
Death of Tintagiles, and Pelleas and .Melisande. 

In Pelleas and Melisande, a charming, half- 
awakened, timid girl gradually falls in love 
with her brother-in-law. Her husband, King 
Golaud, after destroying both hb brother and 
hb wife, b eventually overcome by hb own 
jealousy. Most of the speeches and situations in 
thb play are rich in the double entendre of Mo- 
lifre, which here appears in a new form as 
Symbolbm. 
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In the dramas of Pirandello, another Sym¬ 
bolist, one seems to move with Lewis C-arroirs 
heroine Alice through a looking-glass world. 
Naturally, for such drama one needs settings 
and improved lighting facilities that suggest, 
rather than depict actualities. The Symbolists 
first used changeable stage paints which, under 
one lighting, showed a forest scene and, under 
another, a palace interior. They also used the 
music of Debussy and other impressionists to 
charm the audience into ready acquiescence 
with a dreamlike mood. Thus the efforts of the 
.Symbolists can be closely seen to follow the 
e.xperiments of the Romantic Wagner. 

The final development of Symbolism, in 
v>hich all actions had a double meaning, de¬ 
picted man as a multiple personality. In Italy, 
following Marinetti’s “Futurist Manifesto’’ of 
1909, several Italian playwrights used gro- 
tesquerie and the expressionistic effects of un¬ 
related word passages or actions to symlx)lizc 
a growing skepticism and revolt. These futurists 
sought to show that no clear line of demarca¬ 
tion exists between the normal and the al>- 
normal. They were greatly influenced in their 
ps>’chology by the theories of the Italian crimi¬ 
nologist Lombroso, the French critic Ma.\ Nor- 
dau, and the Viennese psychiatrist Sigmund 
Freud. 

Pirandello’s Henry /!’depicts an insane man 
who, having suddenly become sane, is forced 
to continue feigning insanity in order to gain 
protection from a sane W'orld, which threatens 
to destroy him. In Six Characters in Search oj an 
Author^ Pirandello made the characters appear 
more real than either the man who brings them 
together or the audience that watches them. 
In the works of Pirandello one finds graphic 
presentation of Oscar Wilde’s doctrine that 
“Art makes life.’’ Such playwrights consider 
that the theater has a greater reality than life 
itself, perhaps because the play is a unified 
performance, while incomprehensible life is 
only “an e\'il dream.’’ 

Expressionism in Modern Drama. Expressionism 
began in the naturalbt w'orks of Strindberg and 


Andreyev'. It reached its height in the plays of 
Capek, Kaiser, and Chlumberg, with the cen¬ 
tral thesis that unless man can actively remake 
his social order he must inevitably destroy him¬ 
self. 1 hat expressionism seems revolutionary 
and dangerous can 1)C seen by the fact that the 
totalitarian states have forbidden it. It died out 
in Russia as Communism gave way to ruthless 
despotism. 

By most critics the Swedish pla>'v\Tight Au¬ 
gust Strindberg is considered the author of 
expressionism in modern drama. .Strindberg, 
a singularly unhappy individual whose life l>or- 
dered upon insanity, experimented, much as 
Picasso did in painting, with all types of dra¬ 
matic production from realism through Sym- 
bolbm. More than any other dramatist, 
Strindberg consciously used the stage as an 
instrument for expressing his own inner con¬ 
flicts. Thus hb plays illustrate the fundamental 
aesthetic ideal of the Italian philosopher Bene¬ 
detto Croce, who considered art to be primarily 
a matter of self-expression. Strindberg’s expres- 
sionbtic mood appears in hb trilogy', Toward 
Damascus^ and in The Spook Sonata. 

Leonid Andreyev’s The Red Laughy a short 
novel about the battlefields of the Russo-Japa¬ 
nese War, b the first dramatic narrative to 
describe man’s spiritual disintegration under 
the impact of mechanized mass murder. .‘\n- 
dreyev’s plays present no new plot. Hb clown 
He, in He Who Gets Slapped, decides to mock the 
world by laughing at it, but losing hb real 
personality, finally escapes all contact with life. 
The man-as-clown s>'mbol (Pagliacci) unites 
with the idea of the puppet w'oman, half doll, 
half human, earlier found in The Tales oj Hof¬ 
mann. The two symbob appear more powerful 
because the clown and the doll from time to 
time almost escape their environment into a 
world of poetic idealbm where they show' their 
highest potentialities. Bits from Andreyev’s dia¬ 
logue show an aw’areness of the complete upset 
of values in modern art and life. 

The clown, on first entering hb new world, 
says “How strange it all b!’’ and b answered by 
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another "Here all la strange." After 

living in this unreal world for a time, He, when 
asked for a reason for his actions, simply puts 
his ftngers to his nose, saying ^‘'Hnis is my 
reason.” Here a Dadaist clement expresses suc¬ 
cinctly that proposition of the modem sophisti¬ 
cated artist which makes of art a childish 
protest. The last scene^ when He poisons the 
bareback rider Consueto and himself, simply 
recapitulates Wagner's love-death scene from 
Trhttm and holde, in a ja^a; environment. 

The W^kj, qJK aiitr; Man^nd^Aiatthine Drama, 
The most powerful expressionist dramas.^—those 
of Karel Capek, Hans ChJumbcrg, and George 
Kaiser*—deal with the problem of war and 
peace, rnan's struggle with the machine, or hLs 
attempts to cope with all the dbiintegralive 
forces of industrialism at once. Karel Capek's 
R U Rf or Rosstim's Vmi'eTsai Robots^ describes 
half-human mechanical monsters who ev-entu- 
ally destroy humanity* In this play the author 
conirasts the willed actions of human beings 
with the mechanical will-lcss action of the 
Robots. In Hans ChlumlxTg’s Mirade of Vtr^ 
duRf the dead of the World War return to life 
to find themselves unw'anted. Here the actions 
of the ghosts arc mijchanLcal and aimless; their 
speeches, disconnected, so that they contrast 
with the more passionate utterances and ac¬ 
tions of the living* In George Kaiser's trilogy, 
Carai^ Gas /, and Gas If the mood of the succes¬ 
sive plays changes from symbolic naiuralL>(m 
to almost complete expressionism. Kaiser uses 
all the tricks of Staging and melodrama to 
depict a world which, dominated by an indus¬ 
trial machine, finally goes mad and destroys 
itself. 

J^^eo-Rfftrsaniidsm^ Escaping from the realities 
presented by expressionist plays, the Neo- 
Romantics allowed themselves to use the old 
Romantic subject matter with a modicum of 
realism and humor, in order to provide amus¬ 
ing tragicomedies. The first and greatest of the 
Neo-Romantics, Edmond Rostand, started the 
century with Cyram de Berger the story of an 
inspired poet and brave soldier cursed with a 


nose so large that he was the jest of all who 
knew' him. Because every' modern feels himself 
to have some tragic defect, symbolized by the 
nose of Cyxano, Rostand's was the most suc- 
cesiiful play at the turn of the century'. In 
UAiglon^ the story of Napoleon's son, he tells 
of a youth who hopelessly strove to be as great 
a man as his father, Tiiis tale bad a source of 
tragedy almost universal in the homes of in¬ 
dustrial leaders. Both plays, mtnLstcring to a 
universal inferiority complex, also contain 
splendid stage devices, making certain audience 
reaction, and both have admirable construc¬ 
tion. In Chantedet binds and animals W'ith hu¬ 
man failings satiri/.e the human race as did 
those in Aristophanes’ drama, The Birds. 

Other typical Neo-Romantic plays were 
d'Annunzio's Francesca da Rinrini and Vollmdl- 
ler's The Mircsek. Ferenc Molnar, a Hungarian 
writer, had a Nco-RomanticLsm with a satirical 
naturalistic flavor desired by postW'ar audiences. 
The Sevan introduces a new sentimental charac¬ 
ter type, the beloved old philanthropist, usually 
a retired banker or "The Man Who Played 
God.” In Neo-Romanticism one also finds, as 
in Cjixaky's The Dybhuk^ a girl possessed by a 
phantom lover* There are other plays about 
vampiruus individuals, such as Dracida and 
Denth Tnkesa Hoiiio}'. Molnar’s Grtnicwf, iJli&mf 
The Guardsman^ and The Red Miii all have a 
delightful wit, W'hich for their writer spelled 
financial success. 

The flew Comedies aj Manners. Outside the 
abcjve category are the W'orks of a tiuml>er of 
brilliant playwrights successful primarily not 
because of any depth of thought or feeling but 
because of a sophisticated wit* Most repre¬ 
sentative w'as the Viennese physician, Arthur 
Schnitzler. He, like Ralx-lais, had leisure to 
describe the human comedy* A naturalist with¬ 
out a thesis, Schnitzler is gently cynical, an 
Impressionist in manner* In Anutof The Lonely 
H'ay, and IJghl oj L&ve^^ he pictures the blas^ 
who already have Ijtgun to shovy a lack of 
driving w'ilJ or direction because of the'u moral 
laxity. Schnitzler invented a new drainaiic 
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fcirniT the onc-act play, in which bnlliant dia- 
and concentrated action lead to a good 
curtain at the end of half an hour. 

Schnitzlcr suggested delicately the motives 
which the Frenchman Henri Rene LenDimand 
fjoldly put into his plays, Tfs^ 

77je Dffcinjtr aj Drrams^ and and His Phan¬ 
toms. The last was a psychoanalysis of Don 
Juan,, more subjective than Rostand^s, Lenor' 
mand‘s personality closely paralleled that of 
Gauguin and most of his work Concerns the 
erotic fantasy' of his ow'n mind. 

Modem Drama in England, Two admirers 
of Henrik Ihscn—Arthur Wing Pinero and 
Henry' Arthur Jonesf-=-prescntcd the English 
stage with its first vital drama after Sheridan^s 
School Jot Scandai,^ Saints and Sinners^ produced 
by Jones in 1884, gave Eitgland its first problem 
play. Pinero, a master of stagecraft, through 
Tke Second Mts. Tanqueray told the story of a 
Woman striving vainly to escape an unsavory 
past. The social satire of Pinero is but a short 
step from the infinitely more intertsdng come¬ 
dies of George Bernard Shaw. 

Shaw, a Fabian socialist and literary' propa¬ 
gandist, brilliantly presents his advanced ideas 
through W'itty plays abounding in long philo¬ 
sophical monologues. If Ibsen could be called 
the Aeschylus of modem drama, Shaiv would 
certainly be its Aristophanes. His first great 
thesis play, Mrs. WacrtrCs Profession-, tells the 
story' of people influenced by an unsocial en¬ 
vironment or striving lo escape one. f n Candida, 
the reformer, in the person of the Reverend 
James Morrell, is held up for inspection. The 
thesis that true nobility can rise from even 
gutter society is ably defended in I^gmatien, 
eventually produced by Shaw as a remarkable 
motion pieiure. In a host of successive plays 
Shavv develojjcd a realism more balanced and 
less tragic than that of Ibsen. 

Possibly of even more importance as an all¬ 
round dramatic genius is Sir James Barrie, 
whose comedy fVhat Eocry IVaman Knows pre¬ 
sents the first example of the eternal triangle 
play. The success of his Peter Pan —a romantic, 


whimsical, child’s play akin to Maeterlinck’s 
Blae Bird and Humperdinck’s opera Hansei and 
Crete !—bears W'Ltness to a strange tendency on 
the part of mature 20th-century' minds to find 
delight in sentimental fairy tales written pri¬ 
marily for children. The Admirable Crichton sets 
forth that even servants may be human. Here 
the most perfect buder ever conceived, cast 
aw'ay with his “betters" in primitive surround¬ 
ings, rises above them by means of his native 
talents and greater presence of mind. This play 
cleverly combines romance, comedy, and social 
satire. 

John Galsworthy, the novelist, presented 
great thesis dramas in S^/e and Jasiice. John 
Masefield, the poet, wrote The Tragedy of jYatt 
and Meiiojiey Hotspiir. Somerset Maugham, a 
third novelist, produced The Constant Wife and 
7'he Sacred Fiame. John Drink water, a writer of 
historical play's, is best know-n for his Abraham 
Lincoln. Xocl Co^vard brought the comedy of 
manners up to date w'hh brilliant dialogue and 
catchy music in Design for Liiong and Private 
Lives, both of ivhich deal in new ways with the 
problem of the eternal triangle and divorce. 
His more serious Caimkade dw'clls upon English 
history' from the Boer War to recent ev'ents. In 
general, Cow'ard’s world and characters—the 
smart set of London and a sophisdcaied society 
whose delight is in clever cymicism—are the 
English counterpart of Schnitzler’s. 

One great English tragedy comparable to 
the w'orks of Shakespeare and Ibsen arose from 
the World War scene in Robert Ckidric SherifTs 
Journey’s End. This tells the story of a heroic 
group of doomed English officers in the trenches. 

he naturalistic depth and keen know'ledge of 
human character in this play furnished a note 
of sobriety in the jazz world. 

Music 

Before the I9th century music shows little 
interest either in dramatic tensions set up by 
the addition of new' instrumemal tones to the 
orchestras or the planned use of dissonant and 
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camplex chords. Wa^ner^s dramatic music 
marked a bci^inninK conirasting 

tones, without progressing SO far 33 to create 
unsupportabie dynamic lensionsj or over^ 
nattjralistic effects. 

T'A/ Iiaportancf of Instrumfutai Timbrf, During 
the Romantic development^ musicians became 
increasingly aware of the value of distinctiT^-e 
tone, or instrumental timbre. For the Roman- 
tic, these tones were silLL bound to old associa- 
tional values from folk melodics or animal cries* 
Musicians such as Berlioz and Liszt used timbre 
in the more suggestive passages of their newly 
developed free-musical forms, such as the 
symphonic poems* Tweniieih-ccntiny^ WTiiers, 
hearing a whole new world of sound from in¬ 
dustrial life, found instrumental timbres to sug¬ 
gest not only pleasant sounds but cacophonies 
and noises. Thus instrumental timbre may be 
said to have become detached from its primary 
context in order that it might create new ex- 
pressionLxtic effects. 

An illustration of separate instrumental ef¬ 
fects can be found on iht specially prepared 
Victor phonograph records 20522A, 20523A, 
20150A and B. The hrst and second reproduce 
modern orchestral instruments, the third and 
fourth present combinations that 30und pleas¬ 
ant. Two instruments sound plca^nt or un¬ 
pleasant together depending on whether their 
overtones blend easily or not. Where effects of 
harmony and unity (in the greater seme) are 
desired, instruments are chosen whose over¬ 
tones blend, W’here effects of contrast and 
power arc desired, instruments of dissimilar 
timbre must be chosen. Actually, any com¬ 
bination of instruments may be used effectively, 
providing that the amount of each timbre 
used, or its loudness when played, is taken into 
account by the composer. 

After playing the above four records the 
student should listen to the various effects 
gained by different instruments considered as 
parts of complete compositions. The following 
selections have been found helpful. For plucked 
strings, or pizzicato effects, suggestive of lutes. 


mandolins, or Russian balalaikas, the Scherzo 
of TschaLkowsky’s Fottrlh Symphony' will sci^'e; 
for muted strings, the slow movement of the 
Debussy Qjmrtft h G m/wer. Pcrha|>5 the most 
beautiful comhinaiion of muted violas and 
clarinet known is to be found in the second 
movement of Brahmses Quinifi in B minor for 
clarinet and strings, 0|)us 115. The Scherzo 
from Beethoven^s Fifth Symphony shows what 
can be done with the double bass. 

Among the w^ind instruments, flutes play an 
important part in the Dance of the Mirtitons from 
Tschaikovv'sky’s fiotcTackft Suite, The opening 
ntovement of Dv^orAk^s IVorld Symphony has 
a splendid passage for the English horn, a 
species of double-reod instrument. The oboe, 
another double-recd instrument, descended 
from the ancient Greek auios^ pl^ys a most im¬ 
portant part in the last movement of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphany. The bassoon, considered to 
have a humorous quality, shows best in the 
Mozart Concerto for Bus$oon end Orchestra. The 
French horn, an, enlarged trumpet form, ap¬ 
pears in the Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer XighFs Dream Overture. A muted 
trumpet has been used effeelively in Wagner’'s 
Ride of the Valkyries and in the TiU Eulenspirgil 
of Richard Strauss. 

Kettledrums serve only to introduce the first 
movement of Brahma’s Symphony, but Ravel, 

a 20lh-century' composer, used them persist¬ 
ently throughout his Boiero. Modern composers 
on the whole magnify and overstress the single 
effects, while the older men save these effects 
for dramatic heightening in some part of a 
monumentally conceived w’ork. Composers like 
r>ebussy and Strauss, who stand between the 
romanticism of the iDth and the realism of 
the 20ih century', started with strong form or 
structure, like the older composers, but used 
increasingly the dramatic effects of timbre as 
their an dc'.'eloped* This movement in music 
corresponds to the rise of Impressionbiin in 
painting. The little section for the harp and 
the flute in Debussy^’s Afternoon of a Faun or the 
tones of the Celesta in the Dartce of the Sugarplum 
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Faxiy frora TschaLkowsky's ^t^utctndtr Smtf will 
Sfrvt to demonstrate how timbre may be used 
in Impressionbim. Before studying further in 
20th-centiir>^ music one should listen carefully 
to the above or similar timbre effects. He should 
then be prepared to obserii'e how most niodem 
composers have removed these effects from 
their original context to use them as bright 
spots of color either in an impression of the 
new industrial vn'orld or as an expression of re¬ 
volt from it. Parts of Stravinsky’s RiU bJ Spring 
and Arthur Honneger’s Paeijic 231 —the former^ 
a primtEive natiu’c dance; the latter, a locxj- 
motive effect—sound almost alike* The first is 
an example of modern Expresaionkni' the sec¬ 
ond, of Impressionism. 

Chajiges in SttvfUtFr to ihf Riit of iiu Con^ 
cept if the Expamiiog Chord. In the works of such 
masters as Bach and Handel the various meU 
odics moving along in countrapumal arrange¬ 
ment keep a relatively thin linear character 
xvhich stresses the tone of each instrument. This 
demands on die part of the hearer an almost 
intellectual regard for the quality and com¬ 
bination of tones produced. As their music 
progressed, contrast in the relativ'c distance 
between outside voicesj or the loudness of the 
ion€is produced \vas limited. Hoivevcr, in the 
great choral works of these masters^ dramatic 
effects arc sometimes achieved by volume of 
sound* Finally, the cadence appeared simply 
as a necessary termination to the melody, when 


the composer considered that his fugue was 
ended. 

As the symphony developed, more attention 
was given to that contrast achieved by con¬ 
sidering some chords as rich expansive sets of 
overtones, produced by as many as twenty 
instruments at once, and weaker chords of only 
a few' notes, played upon two or three instru¬ 
ments. Romantic music in its striving for 
dramatic effect conceived the chord as an ex¬ 
panding djmamic thing which reached its great¬ 
est climax in a rich^ full volume of sound, 
capable of stirring or even shattering the emo¬ 
tion. The chord might eventually be resolved 
in a cadence which would rest the senses by 
suggesting peace or, more often, allowed to 
suggest still further expansion or aispiration by 
being left unresolved, as in the Prelude to 
Lohengrin. 

7 he final stage in the development of Euro¬ 
pean miisie came with the recognition that the 
dynamic chords, with their varying degrees of 
contrast between harmonic unity or dishar- 
nionic cacophony, could be employed in any 
composition. The theory underlying dus type 
of music can be found in the waitings of 
Scriabin, Schonberg, and the American critic 
E^ra Pound, who held that “There are no tw'o 
chords which may not follow each other, if the 
sequence of tin;>e intervals and durations ia cor¬ 
rect.*’^ The late Romantic musicians of the 
l^^th and 20th centuries also discovered that 


EiciiA Fouxd, AniJifit, PasCaJ Govici, Pub., ChiCia^D, 1927. 
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Fig. 5^4fl.-HZlvromanc pa^gt by Schubert. 


unpleasant sounds could make pleasant sourtds 
appear of greater value by contrast. That this 
was no new thing wc may l>e sure, ivhcn we 
notice that Bach in the Passion music used 
chords such as Fig. 593 to describe the intense 
anguish of Christ. The difference is that mod’ 
em musiciaitSp li%'ing in an unmusical world of 
machinciy' driven to express disharmony^ have 
used far greater numbers of such chords and 
more violent contrasts. 

The CkfOntatic ProgressionsajChar Fmnek* ^^'llh 
Cfear Franck began a mo\x^ment aivay from 
the theatricalism of Richard Wagner and back 
tow'ard the interweave of voices that char¬ 
acterizes the work of Bach. Franck, a Belgian 
organist who spent most of his life in ParL's, 
derived from his studies of Bach, Beethoven^ 
and Wagner a combination style. In Franck^s 
work delicate voices gradually expand like 
opening flowers into tonal harmonies w'hich 
resolve into other dowering, delicate structures. 


until the composition seems like a richly em¬ 
broidered tapestiy^ of sound. The chief means 
used by C^sar Franck to gain an effect in music 
which parallels that of the imprcssionL'its Monet 
and Renoir in painting was a conception of 
modulation borrowed from Schubert, Fig. 594a. 

Schubert and Beethoven developed several 
ways of modulating by means of chords, w'ith 
one Or two elements from the old key moving 
o'^'er gradually toward the new key, in order 
to make a smooth, pleasant transition neces¬ 
sary for the development of a sonata or a 
sNTuphony. Franck discovered that a strong 
assertion of tone in a full chord of the new key 
could be made without ihe intervening rntxlula- 
tions, providing that it followed a thin tone in 
a previous key. For years new' conceptions of 
modulation drew' from the critics an echo of 
Gounod’s w'ords on first hearing them, “They 
result simply from incompetence or weakness.^* 
Actuaily, it seems now as though Franck had 
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fjegun to dUcovcrr what Pound e.^presscd, or 
perhaps to rediscover an old law, namely, that 
the most discordant intervaJs possible might 
be played successively, provided that one had 
the proper lime intcrv'aJ to allow the overtones 
to blend, or provided that the attention were 
taken from the discord by a striking rhythmical 
effect. Playing these passages (Pig. 594i} over 
will shusv their dose approximation to ivhat Li 
known as American “swing” time or “blues” 
playing. 

11 must not be thought that Franck’s music, 
l>ccausc of its tendency toward impressionistic 
colorful romantic passages. Jacks the firm struc¬ 
ture of the dramatic symphonic form. Franck’s 
great Symphony in D mining a composition worthy 
of Beethoven, proved to be an inspiration for 
most of the impressionists who followed. Few 
of these ever reached the sublimity and firni' 
ness of Franck^s mighty composition, 

Claude Debus^ and the ImpitisiontiH. Possibly 
influenced by Franck's masterly employment of 
chromatic progressions, Claude Debussy, a 
French musician interested in the Symbolist 
poetry of Mallarme, completely developed what 
is usually known as Impressionism in music. 
Imagining the various scales as differing colors 
in a palette, Debussy perceived that to depict 
Such effects in nature as those described by 
Corot Or painted by such men as Monet and 
Manet, he must be able to move freely from 
one scale to another without any set system of 
modulation. His music, like the canvases of 
the impressionists, must suggest not structural 
form but a world saturated with color. Debussy 
achieved a full palette by combining the ivhoJc- 
tonc scale with pentatonic scales and the ordi¬ 


nary scales, to paint a number of tone pictures 
vvhich he, following the example of Nfonct, 
entitled Impressions^ Among these one finds for 
the orchestra The Chads; for the piano, Carims 
in the Ratn^ Misis^ ReJleeHons in the Water, and 
Footsteps in the Snimr (Fig. S94f). 

VVith Debussy there came into music a fur¬ 
ther development of Lisiit and Bcrliost's idea 
of the symphonic tone poem. Best known are his 
scries of three symphonic sketches, Tht Sea, 
Iben\ and Prelude to the A/iernoort a Faun. The 
Sea includes In its first part a view From Daatn 
tiii j\’oon; in the second part. The Play of the 
Waves; and in the third part, a Dialogue between 
ihe Hind aitd ike Sea. f lis Ibnia first describes the 
Streets and Pathivays; next, The Perfumes of the 
flight; and third, The Festival Morning. 

Two works by Debussy, which best illus¬ 
trate his connection with the Symbolist school 
of poets, his Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun and 
his opera Ptileas and Melisande^ have a complex 
structure. In them he uses not only his whole- 
tone scale but also W'hatcvcr elFecis he needs of 
a rh)^hmical or a melodic nature from the 
various types of music that preceded his. De- 
bussy^'s music, having to do with vague, almost 
ethereal effects, docs not rely upon any strict 



FlO. 5^4^.—Dcbusry pusage using whok-TOric scaJe. 


form, like the sonata form underlying the 
symphony. 

In striving to differentiate among 20th-cen¬ 
tury composers, one discovers each of them 
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either unconsciously or consciously striving for 
an individualistic style, which in a way indi¬ 
cates a revolt from some previous style. Paul 
Dukas, although influenced by the impres¬ 
sionist Debusss', belongs to what might be called 
an expressionist school, comparable to f)ainters 
like Cezanne and V'an Gogh. Dukas’s Sorctrer's 
Apprentice introduces again a strong element of 
naturalism, asing clashing tones and harsh de¬ 
scriptive effects such as arc found in the w'orks 
of Berlioz. Of this particular mode of composi¬ 
tion, the greatest exponent among French com¬ 
posers is Maurice Ravel; among Germans, 
Richard Strauss; and among Russians, Scria¬ 
bin and StraWnsky. Dukas was noted for a 
certain piquant quality of his orchestration. 
Ravel excels through judicious use of tone color 
woven about a number of early Provencal, 
Basque, or Spanish dance forms, such as the 
bolero, the pavanc, and the saraband. He also 
uses impressionbtic passages comparable to 
those of Debussy. 

The final degree of Impressionism in French 
music can be found in the works of Arthur 
Honneger, whose Pacific 231 gives a description 
of a locomotive. This unites the noises of es¬ 
caping steam, rhythms suggestive of flashing 
piston rods, and the dynamic rush of an iron 
monster. 

Dynamic Naturalism and the Expressionism of 
Richard Strauss. Richard .Strauss, the most pow¬ 
erful of the expressionist musicians, started as a 
direct follower of Richard Wagner, developing 
the symphonic poem to its greatest extent by 
applying the idea of the leitmotiv to this Ro¬ 
mantic substitute for the svTnphony. With a 
mastery of orchestration and a knowledge of 
symphonic form as great as that of Bcetho\en, 
Strauss duplicated the discoveries of Debussy 
and Franck by weaving together a magnificent 
contrapuntal arrangement, which seemed to 
move through a series of discordant sounds. 
Actually, Strauss’s music has periods of discord 
followed by short periods of concord, so that 
one seems to recognize little melodics, which 
never quite come to any conclusion. Thb was 


no new thing; the Prelude to Wagner’s Tristan 
and Isolde has practically no long periods of 
concord, but b simply an enormously expanded 
fugue. 

To suggest action, humor, horror, delight, or 
disgust, Strauss uses harmonic progressions 
completely at variance w'ith all the estabibhed 
rules. He has no aversion to playing one melody 
of counterpoint in one key and the other in a 
different key. Hb tone poem Also sprach J^ara- 
thustra ends in both B major and C major. 
Strauss’s best known works include the s>Tn- 
phonic fantasies, Aus Italien^ Macbeth^ Don Juan^ 
Tod und Verklarungy Till Euhnspiegel^ Also sprach 
i^arathustroy Don Quixote and Ein Heldenleben. 
Till Eulenspiegel telb the story of a merr>' baker’s 
apprentice whose pranks eventually get him 
into trouble. Also sprach J^arathustra tells of the 
daring philosophy of the superman. Debussy 
needed for hb expression a whole-tone scale 
which gave a definite mood value like a Greek 
musical mode. Strauss wanders at will through 
all the scales, dominated by strong rhythmic 
modulations of concord and discord. Hb work, 
although it has fewer charming passages, can be 
compared closely with Franck’s s>'mphony. 

In the Nietzschean tone pxjem. Also sprach 
J^arathustrOy Strau.ss w'as essentially the philoso¬ 
pher. In Till Eulenspiegely Don Quixotey and Ein 
Heldenleben he shows hb Romantic side. A third 
Strauss can be found in hb Domestic Symphory. 
Here the naturalbt uses hb Gargantuan orches¬ 
tra to tell a humorous story of the household. 
In hb operas, Salome and ElektrOy the new sound 
media are used to express the morbid vbions 
of Wilde and the primitive savagery of the 
vengeful Elektra. Thb last opera comes nearest 
to Nietzsche and Richard Wagner’s dream of 
dy'namic music, words, action, and scenery, 
together expressing the same theme. 

Its shocking character appears from the start 
in the shrieking, dissonant chord on w-hich the 
curtain rises. With a tempo rivaling that of the 
most thrilling screen gangster story, there fol¬ 
low's for an hour and a half the cruel revenge of 
King .Agamemnon’s half-mad daughter. The 
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effect of msanity is achieved by using broken 
melodies, partly joined, only to be again sepa¬ 
rated. The most restful part of the entire opera 
L 5 the love duct between Elektra and her 
brother Orestes, ivhich seems like a tabloid 
version of Wagner^s Tmfnn nnd holde. 

Schonbirg aiu{ IntnUtiCtmhzatifjrt of Afusie^ If 
Franck and Debuss>' may be considered the 
impressionists of music, Strauss and Ravel its 
expressionists, then Schdnberg and Scriabin 
can be thought of as its cubists and suprema¬ 
tists, the men who seek to ex-press themselves 
through geometric figures. Schonberg^s monu- 
mental Theory oj HarmoRy attempts to show that 
logic:^hy the postimpressionists of mmic used 
such advanced chords as the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh and the thirteenth, allowing the com¬ 
poser to combine any sets of sounds. SthGnberg 
noticed that in the beginnings of theoretical 
harmony convention aJlowx^d only the octave 
and the fifth and that as music progressed 
composers consistently used smaller and smaller 
harmonic interv'als. Each new invention was at 
first condemned and then accepted by the 
critical writers. 

The theory underlying the first pan of Schbn- 
berg^s Theojy of Harmony recapitulates the de¬ 
velopment of the chord from Bach to Wagner. 
It is valuable in pointing out that the strongc.st 
possible movement of contrapuntal melodics 
proceeds according to almost mathematically 
necessary" laws. In (he second part of hts work, 
Schonberg proposed that since the chords may 
theoretically be of any degreej obviously scales 
can be built upon any intcrv^als. He suggested 
a System of chords using superposed fourths 
instead of thirds. Keeping to this rigid geo¬ 
metric formula, Schbnljerg produced music 
wdth a structure of sounds so complex that 
Only dissonances result. 

Schdnberg and hts follow'ers at first strove to 
write their music by rule, vritJiout respect to the 
sounds produced. Obsessed with the old Pla- 
tonic idea that music is closely allied to mathc- 
matics, they produced such a work as FifTTot 
Lurjahe^ which almost corrcspKjnds to futurism 


or the works of Picasso and Kandinsky. Schon- 
berg'ii cxfTcriments led to the foundation of a 
new" twelve-tone scale similar to some of the 
Indian Ragas, with no leading or tonic note and 
no internal relationship. HLs most understand¬ 
able work, the i 'eriiaftt J^'acht, is an example of 
romanticism before he follow'cd his own teach¬ 
ings to their logical conclusion. The Garreliedrr 
^vritten in his later style, has 114 orchestral 
parts and two choruses, one of eight, the other 
of twelve parts, with five solo voices and a 
rcader. 

Schonberg's theories reach their consumma¬ 
tion in the works of hia followers—Alban Berg, 
Paul Hindc mith, and Anton von VVebern in 
Germany; Darius Milhaud in P'rance; and 
Manuel de Falla in Spain. 

In his proletarian opera Berg ar¬ 

ranged a recitative accompanied by an orches¬ 
tra which uses the conventional forms of the 
fugue and variations. This he combines with 
Schdnberg^s atonal scale. The chords produced 
arc so powerful and so freed from all pleasant 
associations zs to make the hearer deeply un¬ 
happy. They definitely express the filth and 
icmor of a sordid life in the slums, surpa-ssing 
the most disagreeable passages in Strausses 
Elekira. 

Hindemith, more than any other of Schon- 
berg^s followers, shoiivs the greatest personal 
development. His early works w"ere strongly 
influenced by the masterful musical structures 
of Brahms. Next he experimented with the 
atonality of Debussy and Schbnberg, wluJc re¬ 
turning to Bach for strength in couiiterpKjint 
and fugue. His one-act operas SL StizanTta and 
Afjirder^ Hope ^ Women have a gripping power. 
To these he has added the strongly synco¬ 
pated rhythms of .'\merican music, which he 
uses for an energetic display of the ugly and 
morbid side of life. His opera jVeitesoom 7 a^rand 
Krenek’s Spieit AitJ charac[erizc the jazz 
era of German life shortly after the World War. 
The latter deals with ihe ballroom adventures 
of a Negro orchestra leader. 

Manuel dc Falla’s Don Qaixole and Carrillo^s 
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Cristobal Col6n suggest fire sirens, with notes 
running through all the known scales, as well 
as a quarter-tone scale. Von Webern, who has 
been called the “master of the pianissimo,” 
adopted Schonberg’s principles, which he used 
with the greatest delicacy. Hb short pieces, like 
Debussy^’s Prrlvules and Scenes^ include several 
Impressions for string quartets and trios. 

The Russian Itifluence. Russia, with its di\Trsc 
peoples, had, in contrast to European nations, 
the greatest background of folk melodics and 
the greatest variety of primitive scales. During 
the 19th century a national school of composers 
drew heavily upon these folk backgrounds with 
their indefinite melodic patterns. One of the 
early composers, Glinka, used the whole-tone 
scale, later dev’clopcd by Debussy'. Peter Ilyitch 
Tschaikowsky, trained in the German school 
and greatly influenced by Beethoven, used 
powerful primitive rhythmical eflccts and 
melodics from Slavic folk songs. .\1 though he 
developed no new' musical inventions, Tschai- 
kowsky’s well-constructed symphonies intro¬ 
duced the music of Russia to the Western 
world. 

Like Tschaikowsky, Rimski-Korsakov, an¬ 
other Ru.ssian of Romantic temper, added little 
new to the dcv'clopmcnt of music, although hb 
experiments with musical timbre arc w'orthy of 
notice as comparable to the work of Berlioz and 
Wagner. Rimski-Korsakov employed intricate 
Spanish rhythms and melodic themes in the 
Capriccio Espagnoly and Oriental scales to give 
atmosphere in the Scheherezade. Moussorgsky, 
whose nationalistic opera Boris Godounoff ap>- 
proximates the works of Wagner, proved an 
innovator with hb impressionistic suite entitled 
Pictures at an Exhibition. Using the techniques of 
Debussy, Moussorgsky here reproduced a num¬ 
ber of scenes from Russian life. Borodin, signif¬ 
icant in the field of opera writing, produced 
Prince Igor. In thb a number of dance rhythms 
called the Polovetsian DanceSj from the steppes of 
Central Asia, played an important part in the 
development of modem rhythmical patterns. 
Rimski-Korsakov, Moussorgsky, and Borodin, 


along with BalakircflT and C^sar Cui, formed a 
group called the “famous five” during the 
1860’s, to develop a Russian national style. 
Their works constitute a necessary' background 
for the understanding of 20th-century music. 

Following the lead of Glinka, Scriabin broke 
with these Romantics, using a chord struemre 
based neither on the usual thirds nor upon 
Sch6nberg’ssu|)crposcd fourths, but upon fifths. 
In hb Prometheus he attempted to unite music 
w'ith color effect, using a specially constructed 
color organ for the purpose. 

Scriabin was followed by Igor Stravinsky, 
who attacked music with the energy and joy 
of a primitive. Stravinsky brought to the most 
elemental, instinctive musical effects and folk 
melodies all the resources of the modem or¬ 
chestra. Absorbing most of the modern ideas of 
Franck, Schonberg, Scriabin, and Debussy, 
Stravinsky produced a number of ballets, in¬ 
cluding Petrouschkoy The Fire Birdy and the Saae 
du Printemps. 

Piationalism in Tkith-^entury Music. The feeling 
of nationalbm early discernible in 19th-cen¬ 
tury' German, Polbh, and Russian music accom¬ 
panied the rediscovery' of folk tunes, rhythms, 
and primitiv'c scales. These played an increas¬ 
ingly important part in the development of 
20th-century' music. Smetana, a Czech com¬ 
poser living in the Austrian province of Bo¬ 
hemia, was known for hb opera The Bartered 
Bride as well as for his impressive description of 
The River .Moldau. The rhythm of the old Slavic 
folk dances animates all hb music. Anton 
Bruckner, the .■\ustrian composer, based many 
of hb works upon the folk songs of hb land. 
Karl Goldmark, the Hungarian, likewise used 
the rhythms of the czardas in hb operas, .\nion 
Dv’of^k, another Czech, uses Slavic rhythms 
and, in hb jWm; World Symphonyy scales and 
rhythms suggestive of primitive American life. 
The Rumanian composer Georges Enesco is 
the latest of the modems to use folk melodies. 
Hb Rumanian Rhapsody contains many strains 
derived from age-old Balkan dances, including 
the Ratta. 
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In Scandinavia, Edvard Grieg was the first 
to attempt well-composed symphonic struc¬ 
tures based upon Norwegian folk music. In 
Finland, Jean Sibelius, trained in the strong 
German tradition of Brahms, wove many folk 
songs into such national epic w’orks as FVn- 
landtOy En Saga, and Thf Swan oj Tuonela. 

The Spaniards, Isaac Albeniz and Enrique 
Granados, used native dances, many of w-hich 
had their roots in Moorish music. Comparable 
to the work of these nationalists are the tuneful 
English operas of Sir Arthur Sullivan, based 
upon folk music, and the works of V’aughan 
Williams, who uses English modal folk songs. 

Other representative compiosers in the mod¬ 
ern style, who cannot be considered nationalists, 
arc the Austrian Gustav Mahler, the Italian 
Ottorino Respighi, and the Englishman Ed¬ 
ward Elgar. Mahler, following in the tradition 
of Brahms and Bruckner, created symphonies 
of tremendous scope. Respighi, in the tradition 

Franck and Debussy, has composed many 
impressions, such as the Pines oj Rome, which 
show' the power of modern orchestration. The 
Englishman Cynl Scott, also following Debussy, 
like .Anton von Webern exhibits a great delicacy 
in a number of impressionistic piano pieces 
W'ith shifting tonalities. These bits of music have 
much the same spirit as Chinese lyric poetry. 

Aesthetic Directions of the 
20th Century 

Twentieth-century' creative individuals, 
striving to overcome the dichotomy of modem 
thought, labored w'ith minds torn between a 
desire for absolute freedom and the necessity 
for spiritual cooperation. They hoped to get 
this by creating art which called for a self- 
discipline imposed by the formal nature of their 
creations. .At the same time, they were loath 
to forsake the premise that the primary func¬ 
tion of imaginative genius was to break the bar¬ 
riers of form. Faced by the unsatisfactory results 
of such unclarified purpose in modem art, the 
philosophical critics produced no coordinated. 
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satisfying theory which could explain art's func¬ 
tion and unique significance. 

The various theories produced may be 
grouped in three classes—two distinctly un- 
societal; the third, societal. This last is a his¬ 
torical evolutionary' theory not yet completely 
formulated. The first of the two former, an 
experiential theory, holds that art is pure ex¬ 
pression, inspiration, or any issue of the im¬ 
agination. This, a Dionysian oudook, is allied 
with one phase of Nietzsche’s thought. The 
second, an intellectual theory that art is pure 
form, is connected in modem times with the 
.Apollonian aspect of Nietzsche’s philosophy. 
The first appears as a sur\'ival of romanticism 
and the northern Gothic spirit; the second, as 
classical academicism and mathematical ideal¬ 
ism. V isibly, the first appeared in expressionist 
and futurist art; the second, in cubism. 

Several culture historians—notably Spen- 
glcr, Wells, and Fricdel—accepting general 
premises laid down by Hegel and Spencer, 
sought for new' meaning in the relationship 
between developing styles and the evolution of 
human culture. Noteworthy among the aes- 
theticians w'ho took this historical {xiint of view 
were V'^erworn, Worringer, Alois Riegl, and H. 
Woelfflin. None of these modern critics seemed 
to grasp the idea that the great work of art had 
a significance that must be approached by all 
three methods if it was to be completely under¬ 
stood. Behind 20th-century' aesthetic theories 
lay a world of unclear assumptions and pardy 
explained meanings, each w'ith its peculiar as¬ 
sociations, each in part valid, but none com¬ 
pletely satisfying. 

The sociohistorical critics considered the 
work of art primarily as the revelation of some 
great plan that could be understood on an 
intellectual level also. This idea underlies the 
monumental idealistic aesthetics of Hegel’s fol- 
low'er, Bernard Bosanquet. .Schopenhauer con¬ 
sidered art partly as revealing the meaning of 
a dynamic will to live and pardy as an opiate, 
making man’s lot easier, thus combining the 
idealistic aesthetics with a hedonisde aesthetics. 
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that is, one which eventually would concede 
that the chief purpose of art is to give pleasure. 
Walter Pater, the Oxford Neo-Platonbt, held a 
quasi-mystical point of view in w’hich art was 
thought of as an objectification of the Super¬ 
beautiful—a doctrine stressing the element of 
inspiration but also allowing possibly for the 
mathematical interpretation in an unrealistic 
sense. 

The Significance of Aietzsche as a Prototype of the 
Modem Aesthetician. Nietzsche, interested in the 
developmental theories of Darwin and Spencer, 
and partly convinced of the idealistic theories 
which assigned meaning to historical processes, 
was by nature a poet. He had the grave mis¬ 
fortune to suffer from an incurable social dis¬ 
ease. As he aged, Nietzsche became an adherent 
of Schopenhauer. .'\t the same time, he felt 
that man could conquer all human evils only 
by living heroically and dangerously. Nietzsche 
saw in art at its best man’s revolt against all 
negative social forces by means of the imagina¬ 
tion, which he considered an expression of the 
pure ego. Art, then, for him had as its ultimate 
purpose bringing man to a higher degree of 
sanity, not through an acceptance of ordinary 
ethical meaning, but through emotional and 
intuitive broadening of the humane instincts. 

Tolstoy^ Crocej and the English Aestheticians. The 
more intuitive systems aesthetics arc those 
associated with the names of the Russian 
novelist, Tolstoy, and the Italian, Benedetto 
Croce. Tobtoy pessimbiically called the aca¬ 
demic art of czarist Russia, the opiate of the 
people. He insuted, in hb essay What is Art? 
that art should be the means of uniting man 
more closely with the divine idea and with 
humanity. In contrast, Croce thought of art 
as an issue of pure imaginative expression, valu¬ 
able only for itself. Allied to the expressionbt 
theory of Croce b that of the Spaniard Santay¬ 
ana, who taught that art b something produced 
simply to objectify the reason. An Italian phi¬ 
losopher, Giovanni Gentile, suggested that the 
prime function of art b to induce simply a state 
of alertness or superawarencss to all of life. 


without, as Tobtoy would have it, any par¬ 
ticular awareness of humane, social values. 

Henri Bergson, a Frenchman, noticed, as 
had Herbert Spencer, that much of man’s ex¬ 
cess energy appears in the form of art. Con¬ 
sidering thb energy mystically as part of a 
universal rhythmical pulsation — the elan vital — 
Bergson noticed that certain human motions 
appear laughable in direct proportion as they 
approach the actions of a machine. The idea of 
the unexpected or inappropriate here b used 
to explain the humorous. Thus Bergson gave to 
hb t>'pe of expressionbm a bias toward the 
appropriateness of Socrates. 

A number of British writers on aesthetics 
w'cre among the first to consider the possibility 
of uniting the purely intellectual or mystical 
points of view' with the sociohbtorical. These 
were stimulated by the French critic, Taine, 
who in hb monumental hbtory of Englbh liter¬ 
ature strove to derive the peculiarities of the 
Englbh style from a definition of Englbh geo¬ 
graphic, racial, and cultural characteristics, 
and in part by the efforts of Darwin and 
Sp>cnccr to formulate a theory of hbtorical 
evolution and by Ruskin. 

In .Austria, Josef Strygowski began empiri¬ 
cally to evaluate all the data on the graphic 
and plastic arts. In Italy, Lioncllo Venturi built 
upon the efforts of several generations of art 
hbtorians hb highly significant History of Art 
Criticismy which should be studied along with 
Chambers’s History of TastCy C.arritt’s Theories of 
Beautyy and Saintsbury’s Loci Critici. The ma¬ 
terial gained from a coordination the data in 
these books and an objective hbtory of all the 
arts, including music and drama as well as the 
graphic and plastic arts, alone would constitute 
a fitting background for a modern critic of 
art. Such a coordination would seem to be 
beyond the powers of any single individual and 
could arise only from the cooperative efforts 
of a group of scholars working together. Such a 
group are Ogden, Richards, and Wood. 

The Foundations of Aesthetics, by Ogden, Richards, 
and Wood. C. K. Ogden, noted as the editor of 
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Piffhe and as the author of History of Citnlization, 
1. A. Richards, a lecturer on art, and author of 
the Meaning of Meaning, and James Wood, a 
painter, in their stimulating essay The Founda¬ 
tions of Aesthetics, published in 1925, undertook 
to review briefly sixteen varying “meanings of 
beauty.” Unfortunately, these scholars made 
little attempt to point out the primary sources 
of each definition. To the list that follow's have 
been added more complete references, giving 
the historical sources of the various meanings. 
Thus, the student may rcmemljcr the associa- 
tional overtones that cluster about each. The 
list, then, may serv'c as a partial survey of the 
critical theories discussed throughout our book. 

1. The first definition holds anything to be 
beautiful which possesses the simple quality of 
beauty. This mystical definition, which arose first 
with Plotinus, explains nothing. 'Fhc term aiway*s 
suggests, as we hav'e found, overtones of charming 
humanity with balanced proportions and features 
supposed to indicate goodness and truth. 

2. Rejecting the first, the three scholars turned 
to the definition: “The Beautiful is that which has 
* *P«:ified form.” This derives from .^stotlc and 
suggests the more naturalistic art embodied in the 
theory of the characteristic held in the Middle .'\ges. 
This is rejected on the grounds that tastes in the 
characteristic differ and so there can be no absolute 
meaning of the term. 

The third theory' of beauty, also stemming 
in part from .\ristotlc is vrry primitive. It holds 
that any article that successfully imitates any other 
must be beautiful. The pleasure of recognition, not 
necessarily aesthetic, here requires that the theory 
^ rejected. Ogden, Richards, and W'oods, how¬ 
ler, fail to consider that skill in copying, resulting 
in accurate re-creation, might have something of 
an aesthetic element in it. Much late Roman and 
Renaissance art theory places successful imitation 
very high in the judgment of beauty. 

'Thr next theory of beauty—one particularly 
fostered by’ baroque critics—is that man gets a 
feeling of pleasure through the successful exploita¬ 
tion of a medium. This must be rejected on the 
grounds that skill can also be found in games, as 
well as in the exploitation of many media which 
obv-iously have nothing to do with art. 
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5. The idea that any creation by a genius must 
be beautiful, can be found in Plotinus, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and many of the Ro¬ 
mantic critics. This doctrine, particularly flattering 
to many 20thK:entury artists who consider themselves 
geniuses, likewise fails, obviously because not all 
genius is interested in artistic production. 

6. Beauty as the effusion of genius is closely 
allied to an idea from Plato, that without genial 
inspiration or revelation there can be no art. This 
leads to the sixth meaning of beauty, which holds 
that any work of art that reveals Truth, the Spirit 
of Nature, the Ideal, the Universal, Divine Good¬ 
ness, or the Typical, is beautiful. This thought, 
particularly strong in all religious art, can be found 
in most of the cla.<aical theories, from Socrates on, 
as well as in the writings of the Hindus and of most 
medicv’al .scholars. Its final development, as we have 
seen, came w-ith idealisdc Romantic artists, such 
as the German Nazarenes, the Englishmen Morris 
and Ruskin, the Russian Tolstoy, and the French¬ 
man Bergson. To the three Englishmen this almost 
universally accepted meaning of beauty seems too 
indefinite and overmysiical. Possibly they’ were un¬ 
consciously loath to accept it as stressing strongly 
the associational or overtone values of an. Any 
theory of this kind is unpopular among 20th-century 
professional acstheticians. The scholars pointed out 
that the theory’ is closely allied to the nature 
romanticism of Coleridge, but neglected to mention 
that it is very close to Ixmginus’ Essty on the Sublime. 
However, the idea of rev'elation as a meaning of 
beauty’ is related to the definition that they eventu¬ 
ally proposed. 

7. The next meaning of beauty is that which 
stresses its power to produce an illusion. This 
atdtude was fostered by late Roman cridcs and 
baroque masters. NIany of the moderns, following 
Picasso, hold that “all art b a lie.” Such a mis¬ 
anthropic thesis is avoided by Ogden, Richards, 
and Wood as unworthy of the highest meaning of 
beauty. This shows that there are some social im¬ 
plications unconsciously inherent in their philoscphy. 

The eighth definidon holds that anything is 
beautiful which has desirable social effects. This, 
which is very close to the sixth, arises in the theories 
of Plato and was stressed by the Jesuit writers in 
the College of Propaganda. It has also been held in 
modern times by communist artists. It is rejected 
because any mere statement of truth without 
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rmoiianal D^'criDnei mi^ht affect society v»ithout 
being art- 

*Die idea ihai beauty is expresslcin—the ninth 
meaning”fir5t fomid in Sgcratc$^ A^slC]de^ Plo¬ 
tinus:, and ihc Romantic wiitcrSj eventually ends 
Ln the theory of Croce and his F.nglish rollowcr 
Carritt. Dbviatislyi expression takes many formsij 
some of which suggest the opposite of the generally 
accepted Classical meaning of beauty. In Fact, ex¬ 
pression as the dynamic elenteni In an seems the 
very oppcpsitc of thotrc formal values necessary for 
completion. Under exprcssionistic theories, one may 
consider all those which arise from pninitlve in- 
Ailncts, such as scif-prcscr^atlon and procreation, 
as well as the ethically higher expressions of ideal 
or religious goals. So the thoughts of Cruce, Bosan- 
quet, the Freudians, and Grant Allen—author of a 
book cm the physiological basis of aesthetics—as wclj 
as the progenitor of them allj Herbert Spencer, 
tvouEd be rejected together by these critics, Spencer 
■TLaintaincd that art is a sort of play, or the result of 
excess energy expressing whatever state of mind 
dominates the arti.-it, 

10. The hedonistic, or pleasure, theory' of beauty, 
also aming In the baroque and fostered by church 
humanists and CUsdcal academiciam, descended 
to the Spaniard Santayana. Pleasure alone cannot 
describe the greatest works of art and many objects 
of purely sensual attrnedon arc inartistic, 

11 . This Leads to a cansideratiou of the idea that 
anything is beautiful which simply excites the 
emotions. This theory, loov which could have risen 
in the must priitiitiw states of mind, must be rejected 
for the same reason as that preceding, 

12. The theory' that '^anything is beautiful which 
excites specific emouon/' like Clive Bell's theory' of 
"significant fomiT,*’ seeks a specific aesthetic emotion 
and must be rejected as lacking physical basis. The 
scholars recognize that the words are suggestive' of 
tncaning (that have a.ssoeiaHonal values) without 
hus'lng any specific meaning. 

13. Much closer to the uldmatc truth proposed 
by the three scholans is the theory that any arrange¬ 
ment of elements which makes an observer want to 
mos'c with the work of art or feel for it is beautiful. 
This is the theory of empathy, or einjukiing. Our 
study of great works of art has shown that each was 
strong in soitie Lndefiniie quality which carried ua 
out of ourselves into the art object. Aa a doctrine 
this was suggested by .^rLstotie and later by baroque 


WTilcirx, being most completely explained sciendli- 
caUy by the Germans, Lipps and Lotze. Empathy, 
although very close to the true meaning of beauty', 
must be r^ected because it is simply another a^tpect 
of the doctrine of pleasure though a litdc less 
consUcent. ITie idea of empathy, however, has some 
importance in lugg^ting that in its final definition 
beauty must take the obscrv'cr out of himself into 
a more balanced or contaln'ed condidon, like that 
which is inherent in the work of art. 

14. 'fhe fourieenih point, closely allied to the 
theory of empathy, is that the Beautiful heightens 
one*fi feeling of vitality. This aspect of art^ which 
Can be found In primitive animal drawings as well 
as in the hunting scenes of A-ssyrlan kings or the 
figures of Greek athletes, arose with Swrates and 
finds its most modern adherent in Gen die, who 
expected the Bcautihil to give one a quickening 
feeling of ^'greater awareness.” 

15. When greater awareness ha,s brought die 
observer into touch with the great personality who 
created the work of art, he has an example of the 
fifteenth meaning of beauty — one to be found in 
Longinus. Since the artist has made in his w'ork a 
selection from a great number of pcKdlile elements, 
wc must accept his personality', although wc need 
not necessarily experience the Bcaudful when we 
do so; our atdtude has become impersonal. The 
artist has succeeded In taking us out of ourselves 
and making us agree, not with his ideas, but with 
his feeling. 

Sjnarsthrsis as thi Final Europtan. Mtamng oj 
Beauty^ When all the elements selected by the 
artist arc harmonious, the observer reaches a 
^“^statc of equilibrium," w'hkh appears to the 
English scholars as the most universal defini¬ 
tion of beauty. To this they give the name 
*‘synaesthcsl,^i.** Synaesthesis mcaris simply a 
union of all the contributing aesthetic factors 
in a w'ork of art. This doctrine, derived from 
Confucius, describes a state of equilibrium that 
is not passive, inert, inspirirkg, or conflicting. It 
cannot be completely identified with harmony, 
at oneness with nature (Longinus^ the Sub¬ 
lime), mystical ecstasy, the Oriental Nirvana, 
or the Freudian Sublimation (Fig. 5^5). 

CrfhVinw aj the Term Unfortu¬ 

nately, like many less empirical philosophers. 
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whom ihc>’ have criticized, the English scholars 
have assumed, a priori, that the ultimate goal 
of all art b Beauty. The people w ho built Gothic 
cathedrab obviously had as an end goal some¬ 
thing different from those who constructed the 
Parthenon; the Hindu creator of the Siva 
statue, something different from Phidias. If syn- 
aesthesb b that which describes or explains 
Beauty, one still has to explain the more uni¬ 
versal term “the Sublime,” which has over¬ 
tones of the dynamic inspirational clement of 
art. If the great work of art can be shown to 
have in it an clement which stimulates the 
imagination so that the observer b not com¬ 
pletely quiescent but must allow hb ow'n 
imagination to become active, then a term with 
a slightly more dynamic meaning would seem 
to be indicated. As our revolutionary' times 
demand an examination of both aspects of art, 
the ultimate meaning should probably have 
overtones of the generally accepted meanings 
of both the Beautiful and the Sublime. 

Summary 

European arts in the 20th century' had no 
universal theme to celebrate. Those forces in 
modern life which made it impossible for artbts 
to create in universal terms were the unbal¬ 
anced forces of fascist nationalism, revolution¬ 
ary communbm, or unenlightened industrial 
fcudalbm. Most of the popular, widely adver¬ 
tised artbtic effects w'crc little more than a 
scries of highly individualbtic expressions of the 
unintelligibility of natural and social phenom¬ 
ena, affirmations of rc\'olt against exbting spir¬ 
itual and economic conditions, or simply the 
means for escape from reality. 

If a few works have any particular appeal or 
significance, it comes because they can be seen 
to broaden man’s outlook and to help him 
understand the spiritual struggles of hb fellow 
men. For the European philosopher, the high¬ 
est value of thb art b that it may induce a state 
of equilibrium in which all of man’s tortured 
se nscs may at last come to rest. To thb meaning 


of Beauty European scholars gave the name 
“synacsthesb,” a term slightly suggestive of 
anaesthesia. It becomes our task in the conclud¬ 
ing chapter to suggest how American art may 



Fio. 595.—Portrait of Madcmoucllr Pogany, by Con¬ 
stantin Brancusi, Runtanian. Marble, life size. (jCourttsj 
of Leuh-Carnfgu.) 


transcend the incomplete experiments of the 
early 20th century so that a universal art and a 
more comprehensive meaning may be created 
for mankind’s future. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



The Art of the Americans 


Wc live under a form of govrmmcnt 
called Democracy. It is of the essence of 
Democracy that the individual man is fire 
in his body and free in his soul. It is a corol¬ 
lary ther^rom, that he must ftovem or 


restrain himself, both as to bodily acts and 
mental acts; — that in short he must set up 
a responsible government within his own 
individual person. ... * 


Have the elder races halted? 

Do they droop and end their lesson, weaned over there beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson. 

Pioneers! O pioneers! . . . 


All the pulses of the world, 

Falling in they beat for us, with the Western movement beat. 
Holding single or together, steady moving to the front, all for us. 
Pioneers! O piooeen! . . . 


Nfinstrels latent on the prairies ! 

(Shrouded bards of other lands, you may rest, you have done your work,) 

Soon 1 hear you coming warbling, soon you rise and tramp amid us, 

Roneers! O pioneers! . . . 

“PlOSEERs! O PtO.SEERS.*’* 

Art acquaints us with the wonderful Beauty is the moment of transition, as if 
trarulations of the same thought into the the form were just ready to flow into other 
several Languages of drawing, of sculpture, forms.* 
of music, of poetry, of architecture. ... * 


A MERiCA.N art, now in the process of crea- 
L\ tion, belongs to the future. If to its 
creation one brings knowledge gained 
from a study of the past, he Ijcqueaths to poster¬ 
ity new cultural inventions distinedy his own, 
yet rich in the more universal values which bind 
him to the entire human race. In light of the 
preceding review of culture one perceives that 
American art is a fresh, vigorous creation of a 
new form rapidly approaching maturity, per¬ 
haps its Golden Age and its sublime style. 
Having gained some sense of detachment from 
this objective, historical study of other cultures, 

* Louis H. Sui.ijvan, "The Young Nfan in Architecture,' 
by permission of The AnhiUttmal Fonan. 


one may turn to his own prepared to discover 
the unique characteiistics for which it will be 
marked in the future. 

Europeans hold two points of view concern¬ 
ing American art. In The Decline oj the ti es/, 
Oswald Spengler, the (jerman sociologist, char¬ 
acterized American culture as the decadent end 
of the European civilization. Many European 
critics p>oint to our academic art schools, teach¬ 
ing in the tradition of the Renaissance and 
French court artists, or to our art museums, 
usually built in a pseudoclassical style, as evi¬ 
dence of our lack of creative imagination. 


BrkkbuUder, Vol. IX, No. 6, pp. 115-119, June, 1900, 
Wai.t Wiutmajv, Leatts oJ Grass, Rcci Welsh and Co., Philadelphia, 1882. 

Ralph Waijx> Emerson, Journals, Vol. VII, pp. 173-174, Houghton .Mtfllin Company, Boston, 1914. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, The CampleU IVorks, VoL VI, p. 292, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1904. 
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Others, who wish to find us decadent, discover 
in the ballyhoo of our bathing-beauty contests 
and super colossal film spectacles, in the count¬ 
less towering sk>'acrapers Kected between 1910 
and 1930i ^ overcroivdcd radio programs, and 
the mass production of poorly designed house¬ 
hold utensils, evidence enough to indicate that 
the Americans lack a refined aesthetic sense. 
The question still remains whether this is due 
to a degenerate weakening of the creative 
powers or a primitive superabundant produc¬ 
tion of articles seeking to express some new 
form appropriate to a young, virile people. 

European artists, on the Other hand, agree 
with Paul Claudel, for many years French 
Ambassador to the United States, who wrote: 

There is in the American temperament a quality 
which they eitpms over there by the word rcsilicincy 
. . . the word suggest-i at once eJasiidiy, eneigy, 
resourcefulness and good humor . . + The great 
strength of a man over there lies in hts feeling the 
solid earth under his feet, and in his having space 
at hk disposaL . . . 

E^rperience does noi have in America the same 
mcanirtg as in Europe. It is not a matter of wisdom 
won from the past bui of an adventure with the 
future. . . . The .American needs horizons, and he 
needs to be surrounded friends- And then for- 
w'ard! Once again he cO'miiiencea to hear the fife 
and drum, and his f«t begin to move In time with 
the music. 

Clear through American life you feel this ncn'ciis 
rhythmical beat, like the pistons of a steam engine 
intcrrupuog the cyclical continuous roar of the 
dyuanio. « * 

For astute observ'crs like Claudel, American 
revival meetingfi, the great athletic contests 
with their snake dances, and the crowds of 
dancers around the jazz orchestra or swing 
band in some enormous hall seem phenomena 
closely linked to primitive Indian ceremonies. 
The museums, donated in part by .American 
industrialistE, in part supported by contribu¬ 
tions from the mass of citizens, house within 


their somewhat cold exteriors friendly groups 
from all classes of society w^ho at times enjoy 
symphonies played by orchestras or the mu-slc 
from great pipe organs. Through the week, 
these museums become art schools in which 
quite modern functional designing and primi¬ 
tive American decorative fornrw are taught. 
Such arts as the motion picture display new 
combinations of dramatic musical form, while 
the comic strips and Silly Symphonies of Walt 
Disney show the primitive beginnings of a new 
type of design. This tremendously rich produc¬ 
tive stream originated in all the continents. 
From a purely historical point of view alone it 
cannot be fully understood in terms of cither 
Classical or Gothic European developments. 

Literature 

The taproots of American productions in 
both continents go deep into the Indian cul¬ 
ture. In South America and in North America 
south of the Rio Grande, the native Indian 
population is ethnically the largest group. Into 
this great underlying stratum of Indigenous 
American culture flowed first, in Central and 
South America, a Spanish strain. Before ISO!}, 
to the more sparsely populated North America 
came French, English, Dutch, and German 
gTOujM.. These w^eme followed by Gemtan revo¬ 
lutionaries, the Irish, the [laliarts, and from 
1910 on, by great Slavic migrations, bringing 
their colorful folk arts from the Balkans and 
^Veslern .Asia. All through these years the 
Africans brought into our literature and music 
their rich underlying rhythms and soft harmo¬ 
nious spjccch. 

Although the majority population in the 
United States is of C^tto-Germanic origin, it 
has assimilated elements from Indian, African, 
and Mediterranean cultures, so that the funda-^ 
mentaJiy Gothic art which it would naturally 
have created has been transformed into a new 
form, more nearly universal in style and intcr- 


^ Paul Ct.AUUr-L, Tht Rhythm ^ the Dyriamo^ Crom ihjc Riois Sotr^ traiulatiofl from The Liemg Age, VoL GCCLI, 
Scpierabcr* 1936-Febrijflry, 1937. 
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national in its message. This poetic ideology, 
expressed in the four quotations heading this 
chapter, has not yet found its expression in a 
satisfactor>’ graphic and plastic form necessary 
for complete definition of the American idea of 
beauty. One cannot fully visualize the .-Xmeri- 
can art of the future until he has examined the 
folk legends and mythology' of the various 
groups represented. Considering these legends 
and the primitive rhythms of the dances accom¬ 
panying them, one gains a new conception of 
the meaning of American art. It is broader than 
that presented by Paul Claudel, who derived 
all from the dynamo. The inventive American, 
although cap>able of creating the dynamo, en¬ 
joys a feeling of power transcending the monot¬ 
ony of the a.ssembly line. His construction of 
the machine, undertaken partly for the joy of 
creating new sources of power, also predestines 
him for the creation of a spatial art, energetic 
as the early Celto-Germanic interweave. (Fig. 
306, Chap. XI1 and Fig. 614. Design by Sul¬ 
livan.) Throughout .\merican mythology one 
also finds a Promethean spirit, at times rough 
and humorous, at times melancholy and musi¬ 
cal, which seeks expression in the temporal 
arts. 

Indigenous Origins oj American Literature. The 
earliest Indian legends bear close resemblance 
to those of China and East India. In Central 
America, the figure of the savior-god Quet- 
zalcoatl corresponds to the Great Man Pan-ku 
of the Chinese or the Purusa of the Hindus. 
The American savior-god, like the sun-god 
Mithras of the Persians, battles an evil spirit 
or magician. Like the Greek Orpheus, Quet- 
zalcoatl has the p>ower to charm all nature of 
which he is a part. His song Ixrgins with a 
remarkable invocation to nature’s beauty, dif¬ 
fering in this from the European epics. The god 
sings 

As I wander through the forest 

There I hear the rocks replying 

To the sweetly-singing flowers; 

' John Hubert Cornyn, 

Ohio. 1930. 


And the gleaming, chatting water 
Makes its answer to the fountain. 

To the ever-shining fountain, 

SweeUy singing, forward springing, 

Ever lilting its new song. 

There he envisions a land. 

Land where there is no affliction; 

Land where no one serv'es a master. 

If on earth we ever reach it 
n'will be only through submission 
To the Author of Our Being.* 

Quetzalcoatl, we are told, taught his people 
all the arts and crafts. Together they built 
wondrous houses adorned with cored and sea- 
shells, emeralds, gold, and silver. They had 
chocolate plantations and untold wealth. They 
lacked nothing in their households, and hunger 
never dwelt among them. The small ears of 
com they never had to grind, but used them 
for heating their baths. Many arc the songs 
w'hich Quetzalcoatl left to his people. Almost 
all the North .\mcrican Indian tribes had stories 
which can be connected with him. 

Chief among the stories of the Iroquoian 
nations was that of Hiawatha, who united them 
in a confederacy under a rule of law. The Great 
Spirit or the Indian’s Manitou still (xrrsbts in 
many forms as an underlying concept of the 
Deity for most people of Indium background. 
Several totemistic legends concerning the ani¬ 
mals related to the various tril>es have come 
down in the “Brer Rabbit Talcs” of Uncle 
Remus. Many .\mcrican fraternal organiza¬ 
tions (for which the Europeans have no coun¬ 
terparts) include various lodges called the 
Eagles, Elks, Owls, and Redmen, which have 
adopted Indian ceremonial rites. 

Stories of giants characterize the mythology 
of all primitive peoples who arc forced to wres¬ 
tle with a powerful natural environment for 
their existence. I'hc Cherokee Indian has the 
talc of Tsui Kalu, a slant-eyed giant whose 
many marvelous exploits arc almost completely 
duplicated by the frontiersman Davy Crockett, 
the lumberjack Paul Bunyan with his Swedish 


The Song of Quet^aicoatt, translated from the Aztec, The Antioch Press , Yellow Springs, 
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forcTEiad Ole Olscn^ and the Mississippi Negro 
stevedore, John Henry, American humor, rely¬ 
ing for much of its expansive effect upon the 
narration of highly improbable or“taU*^ stories, 
incomprehensible to most Europeans, bears 
direct relationship to the primitive vigor of the 
pioneers. This accounts in pari for the ^‘resili¬ 
ency** mentioned by Paul Claudel. 

Americans of both continents tend to glorify 
their heroic democratic leaders — Washington, 
leflTerson, Bolivar, San Martin, Juarez, and 
Lincoln — conceiving of them not in any sense 
as deiLlcs, but as men of gigantic stature and 
superhuman achievements. Personification of 
the various American ideals can he found in the 
tall Egurc of U ncle Sam, suggestive of Yankee 
ingenuity, and in the Goddess of Liberty, The 
Mexicans have recently pictured Qucisalcoatl, 
and the Peruvians have their Inca general, 
OUantay. 

Tht llTitfr Folk Legmds. The northern groujM 
brought in, besides the Elizabethaji folk leg¬ 
ends, much iTtaterial from the medieval moral¬ 
ity plays found in the stories of PUgfifrCs ProgrtiS 
or the poetry of Milton^ With the development 
of an aristocracy in New Orleans, New York, 
and Virginia, there came during the last \'eajs 
of the 18th qcntuiy' the classical legends of 
Greece and Rome. These were taught as part 
of the body of humanist cukme in the ne^dy 
founded colleges. During the 19th century, 
many of these legends, with the fairy talcs of 
the Dutch, Germans, and Scandinavians, fur¬ 
nished much of the grade-textbook material. 

The Germanic legends have come nruMtly 
through the folk stories of the brothers Grimm 
and of Hans Christian Andersen, introduced 
during the 19th century. Among them, a fa¬ 
mous plot much used in American dramatic 
literature U the story of Hans the Swineherd, 
w'ho grevtf up to marry the king's daughter^ This, 
the first success stoiy', ivas popularized in the 
talcs of Horatio Alger, considered indispensable 
reading by the de^'eloplng youth in the last 
half of the I9ih century and the early 20th. 
Another legend, which runs through most of 


the American idealistic philcsophy, includes 
the thought that inventive ability used for the 
good of society eventually brings recognition 
and richest Riches, in turn, bring leisure lime 
which can be spent in healthy sport and aes¬ 
thetic pursuits. Throughout all American leg- 
endry runs a large strain of Utopianism. The 
Americans Unconsciously believe in an aes¬ 
thetically planned society where all the com¬ 
ponent parts mcft'c with the minimum amount 
of friction and w^herc the maximum of lasting 
enjayiTicnt can be got with a minimum of 
labor. This, legendary plot material horn which 
ail American art forms arise is usually por¬ 
trayed with humor. The American tragic sense 
appears when the individual feels thwarted in 
his attempts to achieve this expanding life or 
when, having achieved it too late, he has for¬ 
gotten how to use it. 

A Literary Portrait of America 

Coiomol Tito/'s* Colonial liierature in the 17 th 
and 18th centuries retained much of its Eliza¬ 
bethan flavor, which still persists among tYriters 
from the mountains and prairies. Half of the 
matter in this vigorous style had to do with 
religious subjeci-i; the rest, with history . During 
this period the witchcraft trials and the strug¬ 
gles against persecution by Roger ^ViLl^ams 
and the Quakers had built up a considerable 
backgrtiLind of dramatic historical maieriat. 

In ihe period between 1700 and 1776, de¬ 
spite the unfortunate attitude of the Puritanical 
priestcraft in Nciv England, and the deter¬ 
mination On ihe pan of such provincial leaders 
as Go^'ernor Berkeley of Virginia to keep the 
people ignorant by forbidding free schools and 
printing, there had growm up a strong spirit of 
liberal idealism, w'hich can be detected In the 
writings of Jonathan Edwards. Edwards*s Essay 
on Brauty presents a definition which displays 
both the strength and the weakness of the Puri¬ 
tan’s position—that l^eauty is similarity, reg¬ 
ularity, or mutual accord, that is, conformity, 

Benjamin Franklin, the most typical ISth- 
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century literary figure, educated himself iiriih 
Bunyan^s Pi(giim's fj'ojfj'/jj, the writings of Dan^ 
id Defoe, The Spectator PaperSj Pluiarch^s Zierr, 
and [he powerful sermons of Cotton Mather. 
From ihb balanced humanist Learned ieval back¬ 
ground arose a liberal, witty pcriionality with 
a pragmatic philosophy. Franklin’s Aatobiog^ 
raphf presents iht first authentic American 
self-portrait. 

The spirit of the Revolution, clearly presaged 
in the writings of Paine, Jefferson, and other 
patriots, Ls closely related to the deism and the 
social pamphlets of Rousseau and Voltaire. 
Clarity and fineness of expression in American 
statecraft is a tradition which found its epitome 
in the Dfciaration of Judependence and the iVr- 
ambie to thf CoftsiiiutioTif as wdl as in the state 
papers of Abraham Lincoln. 

7”Ae Early Republic. The early yeans of the 19th 
century saw the beginnings of westward expan¬ 
sion, accompanied by the growth of the mer¬ 
chant marine, steamboat travel on the inland 
rivers, and the building of canals and railsvays. 
New England and New^ York at that time were 
the acknow'ledged centers of cultural activity. 
VVashington frvdng’s Tates of a TVoiv^/fr, Sketch 
Book, and Knkkerbxkrr^s History of A'Viif Pork 
carry forward the tradition of Elizabethan style 
untempered by sober purilanism. Irvdng also 
wrote the Conquest of Gjamdei and The Alhambra^ 
The energ>^ of the American spirit, ivith its 
love of adventure and the sea, is novvhcrc better 
expressed than in Herman McIvtIIc's great 
novel, Moby Diek, the story of the revengeful 
Captain Ahab and the whale Moby Dick, or 
in Tico Tears before the Masty by Richard Henry 
Dana. 

In a more romantic vein, James Fenimore 
Cooper's Leatherstocking Tates told the story of 
frontier heroes and Indians. George CatUn 
wroic and Llltistratcd careful scientific mono¬ 
graphs on the Indians, while Henry Rowt? 
Schoolcraft collected their legends directly from 
the iril>al storytellers. With a romantic’s love of 
nature, and with Rousseau’s determination to 
live free from the bonds of civilization, Henry 


David TTioreau built his cabin by Walden 
Pond and wrote his essays to prove that simple 
living under the beneficent influence of nature 
nourishes the soul of man more than can 
material success. In New England an inicllcc- 
tual altitude grew- up which was characterized 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes as “Brahminism/’ 

The Brahmins were those Uicrary a.rtists who 
acknowledged inherited backgrounds of Euro¬ 
pean culture^ Most of them had university 
training and some had traveled abroad. The 
philosopher Emerson, author of the poem 
Brahma, led the group, which included Long- 
fellow, Low-ell, and Holmes himself. Contrast¬ 
ing with the Brahmins, Holmes found less 
cultured, virile men w'hose provinciality led 
them to ignore Continental backgrounds. .Al¬ 
though he wTotc only in jest, Dr. Holmes char¬ 
acterized two definite tendencies In American 
artistic thought. The “Brahmins’’ for all their 
inheritance, nc^'er reached the primitive viril¬ 
ity and revolutionary fervor of their contem- 
poraries—Thorcau, Whittier, Fxigar Allan Poe, 
and later, Walt Whitman and Mark Twain, 
Two women'—Louisa May Alcott and Harriet 
Beecher Stowes—reached wide audiences, re¬ 
spectively, with IJttle Women and Hncle Torres 
Cabin. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is remembered for his 
short stories, and his well-constructed novels. 
The Scarlet Letter, The Alarble p'aun, and The 
House of the Seven Gables. These are distinguished 
by wTiting of great suggestive power and well- 
drawn characters, presented together with a 
fine psychological analysis of the inner motives 
of their actions. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow', 
who translated both the fUebelungen LSed and 
Dante’s Inferno^ is brat remembered for his 
roman tie minor epics lllawcstha and Ei'emgeitney 
his Tates of a Wayside /n/i, and The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. Ralph ^Valdo Emerson, a phLlc»s- 
opher in the deLsi tradition of Pope, although 
he was the leader of the “Brahmins,” believed 
that .American literature should be based di¬ 
rectly upon American life. Tfie cxul^erancc of 
the unformed American spirit lives ill all Emer- 
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son's essays. Particularly In his aticmpied defi- 
nuions of beauty one finds that he Includes 
all nature and suggests universal assoeiational 
patterns. 

The natural depth of American character^ 
already demonstrated in the early years of the 
19[h century’ by such poems as Bry'ant's A F^uxi 
Hymn^ The Framit, and ThuiidiQpns^ emerged 
again in Whitiier^s Fftoivbtmnd^ in the vast 
reaches of Whitman’s descripih'e verse and the 
Mi^rshes 0 / Ciynn and other poems by Sidney 
l^nier. A vein of utopianism runs through the 
isiitings of all these men, as it had in those of 
Emerson^s friend, Thoreau^ Those were the 
davB of many experimicnts in communal living. 
HawthomcT for a time, U%'ed at Brook Farm^ a 
Utopian community;, but found that intellectual 
life couid not easily combined with the hard 
manual labor of the pioneer. .Americans must 
experiment with ways fur improving man*s iot 
or else they belie the premises of their Bcclara'- 
lion of 1 ndependence. Underlying the writings 
of most philosophic American literary men is 
that belief expressed in LoAveir? essay On a 
Certain Condesfension in Forei^nerSj “There never 
was a colony save this that went forth not to 
seek gold hut GtKl,’’ 

Edgar Allan Poe, the most brilliant writer 
of prose fiction during the first half of the cen- 
tury\ alone among the early Americans dis¬ 
covered the roniantic formula that the primary 
purpose of art is pure sense im|;ire.‘Klon. [.acking 
stability of character and great social integrity^, 
Poc had to believe that the primary' purpose of 
art is amusement. HLs Syinbolisi verse and his 
exciting^ inacabrc short stories made him a 
Continental literary figure long before his com¬ 
patriots w'crc so accepted. \Valt \\Tiitrnan, an¬ 
other pioneer in the field of expre^ionism, wove 
Ejncrson’'s philosophy into a mighty, expansive, 
rhythmical verse of epic grandeur. 

The Late I9M Ceniury. M^ark Twain (Samuel 
L- Clemens), a Missourian, the most signif¬ 
icant writer in the latter half of the 19th century, 
began hLs adventurous life as a steamboat pilot 
on the Mississippi. Here he absorbed the Icg- 


endry of the early Midwestern frontier. After a 
few' months spent as a soldier of the Con- 
federacy* he became a Union sympathizcj and 
spent his next years in the gold cam^^s of the 
West. The test of his life, when he was not 
lecturing, vvas spent in trawling and wTiting in 
bed. hi ark 'I'wain’s Tom Fawyn^ liucklebnry 
Finn, and Life on the Mississippi hold much of 
the romance of the old South. Rou^kin^ H tells 
of the pioneer \ Vest. 'Wc Jumping Frog story is a 
cla.'sic ofnAmencan humor. Innocents Abroad, 1 he 
Man Tiint Corrupted Hadkj^bmg^ and A Con- 
neeikui Tankee in h'ing Arthurs Court display the 
wTiicr’s satire at its best. 

Other wTiters w'ho caught the spirit of the 
West were Bret llaric and Edw'ard Eggleston. 
I'he latter told, in The Circuit Rider and The 
Iloosier Schoolmaster, of the early settlements In 
Indiana. Hamlin Garlandj following this tradi¬ 
tion, later wrote A Son of the Aliddk Border. 
Shortly after the Civil VVar, these vmters and 
others awakened a strong interest in local color* 
In Deepliaoen^ Sarah Ornc Jcw'ctt characterised 
the little New England seaport tow'n; in his 
Oid Creole DaySj George \V, Cable told of New 
Orleans; and in hts book. In Oid Virginia^ 
Thomas Nelson Page characterujcd the South. 
The NVw England businessman furnished the 
subject of William Dean HoweiU^s 7he Rise of 
Silas Lespham, 

lienry James, a “Brahmin,” saW' this same 
American businessman rather saiiricahy in The 
In his Dafry Miiia he dcAcnbed the 
unconventional young American girl. Fleeing 
the aesthetic crudities of American life, Henry 
James, after living in Europe for years, wrote 
several novels in almost perfect form. Best 
know'ri among them are The Ambassadors and 
The of the Dove. In all hU works the 

American ts seen as an individual w'ho, dis- 
contented W'ith his owti lack of spirituality, 
seeks for a more complete dev'clopment through 
a greater knowledge of European culture. While 
Henry' James strove for an understanding of the 
soul of the New' England “Brahmin” type 
through literary" expression, hh brother Wil- 
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Uam characterized it through his studies in 
psychology^ and philosophy. He founded the 
philosophical school known as American prag¬ 
matism,*'^ which maintains that ideals should be 
checked with social cXfjericncc and are most 
valuable when, socially efTeciivc. 

Another New' F.ngland scholar whose his¬ 
torical wTitings and literary self-analysis have 
the greatest value for the understanding of 
American character is Henry Adams. His de¬ 
scription of the medieval point of view in htani- 
Snini^MUhti aiifi Charires has had great influence 
in stimulating interest in the field of medieval 
studies. ^Vith his Hisiafy the VmUd States dur¬ 
ing the Admirtistrations f>J JtJ^fjson aud Madisi^n 
and America^ Adams represents the last of a line 
of literary' historians which began with ^Villiam 
H. Prescott, author of 1 he C^ntfuest oj Pera and 
other w'orks, and John Lothrop Motley, who 
wrote The Rise of th Dutch Republk. Ed ward 
Bellamy, a leader of the Populist movement, in 
lAxtking Backward and Eqmisty strove to chart 
the future, prophesyring the phonograph and 
the radio. 

Joel Chandler Harris, a Southerner, recorded 
the poetry and songs of the Negroes in Ur^h 
RemtiSy llis Stmgs and Sayings. I’hc introduction 
to this lxK>k includes a significant study of those 
primitive rhythms w'hlch later greatly influ¬ 
enced American poetry and music. Sidney 
Lanier, particularly interested In music, re¬ 
garded all his verse as having a melodic back¬ 
ground. He contrilnned to .American aesthetic 
theory in The Science of FngHsh I'Vrrf. James 
^Vhitcomb Riley, the HoosLer poet, like Whit¬ 
tier before him, was interested in home life. 
Lyric poets such as Joaquin Miller, Emily 
Dickinson, and Walt Whitman, although creat¬ 
ing in the nineteenth century, had their great¬ 
est influence just before the ^Vorld War. In aJl 
their works liws a strong suggestion of the great 
expanse of the American soul, its incomplete¬ 
ness, its exuberance, and at times its sadness. 

The Early 20/A Centary. By the end of the 1 ^th 
century' there rase in American life a con¬ 
sciousness of having eomc of age. Richard 


Harding Davis, Jack T.,ondon, and O. Henry 
wTOtc completely svithout the “Brahmin^s” in¬ 
terest in European culture. Encouraged by the 
example of the greatest American literary fig¬ 
ure, Mark Twain, these local colorists and a 
host of wTiters without scif-consciousncss then 
created the most significant novels of the Atncr- 
ican. scene. Most of these, nevcrihcltiss, still 
retain their Puritan inheritance—a sense of 
social significance. In their methods they fluc¬ 
tuate between realism and naturalism, most 
being influenced by the prevailing methods in 
literary style of the American press. In 1^15, 
Thctjdore Dreiser wrtitc The Genius^ analyzing 
the egotistic selfishness of the romantic creative 
individualist. His Art AmerRati Tragedy [1925) 
tells with the minutest detail of the way in 
which a crime may overtake almost anyone in 
modern society who is without a sense of direc¬ 
tion, Sherwixid Anrlerson in Dark Laughirr shows 
the American businessman, who, like Thorcati, 
desires to escape social obligations. 

Sinclair Lewis, like Dreiser essentially a news 
reporter, in Main Street and Rahhiit shows the 
frustration caused tn the human soul by pro¬ 
vincialism, the demands t>f the race for ma¬ 
terial success, and inability of the American 
middle class to achieve spiritual freedom, Carol 
Kcnnicott in Main Street and George F. Babbitt 
in Babbitt were to sec their Isolation is t world 
blasted by the World War, to witness their 
children in the jazz age from 1920 to 1930 find 
ing an ilhision of freedom in the "speak-casj'.” 
IjzvvLs, like most naturalists, gains an effect 
almost of caricature by carefully reporting 
many details. In Arrowsmith he jxjrtrajisa young 
idealistic physician thwarted by commercial¬ 
ism, or industrialism, in his task of helping 
oxaokind. In the name character of Elmer Gan¬ 
try^ Lewis concentrates all the habits and at¬ 
titudes of revivalist prcachei^. 1 n It Can’t 
Happen HerCf he pictures the struggle of a 
patriotic iie\'ii*spapcr editor against the .Ameri¬ 
can equivalent of a Fascist dictator. 

Edith Wharron*s Undine Spragg in The Cus¬ 
tom of the Country characterizes the ambitious 
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young American woman ^s'lihoui moral guid- 
ancc; and in Ethan Ft<fmt Mrs> \Vharton tells of 
New England^^ frustrated souls. In contrast, 
Wllla Gather, U^'ing among the Norvi'cgian 
pioneers of the Middle West, aiTirms in 0 
Pionem, The Song oj tht Lath-, and 
the ability of the American woman^s creative 
spirit to overcome the greatest handicaps, O. 
F, Rolvaag, in his Giants in the Earlh and Pidn 
Vktoriosts^ likewise tells of Itardy Scandinavians 
pioneering in a new worldn 

In a vein akin to the spirit of these novelists is 
the poetic Spoon Rinrr Anthology of Edgar Lee 
Masters, with its somewhat pcssimbtiq revela¬ 
tion of unheroic American hves. Carl Sand¬ 
burg deals boldly and gladly with American 
industiy^ in Chicago^ Com HusktrSt and StnoHe and 
Steel. Vachel Lindsay, catching the rhythms of 
Negro life, of frontier camp meetings, and the 
industrial machine, creates an expressionist 
poetry in ‘‘‘Genera] iVilliam Booth Enters into 
Heaven/* “The CkJtigD,” and “The Rally ope 
Veil." For years Lindsay, like some inspired 
bard of the Middle Ages, wandered from town 
to town preaching a gospel of beauty and re¬ 
generation through art. Sandbupg, too, with his 
guitar inspired those who heard him. Like 
Lindsay, Robert Prosit describes farm life, but 
his scene is New England rather than the 
Middle ^Vest. 

The period shortly Isefore and immediately 
after the World War brought to the “Brahmins*’ 
an interest in Symbolism, expressionisni, and 
iniroapectivc analysis which had earlier found 
its verse forms in the works of Walt VMiitman 
and Emily Dickinson. Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Amy Lowell, T- S* Elioi, and F^w-ard Arling¬ 
ton Robi0.400 carry introspective analysis fur¬ 
ther and approach the techniques of such 
stream-of-consciousness writers as E. E. Gum- 
mings and Gertrude S[ein, All of these, like 
late English Romantics, the French Symbolists, 
and Edgar xMlan Poe, have an interest in the 
effectiveness of words or rhythmical patterns 
for their own sake or as an aid to self-revela¬ 
tion. Mo.st of them, cut off from t he American 


Utopian vision or disillusioned by the apparent 
triumph of materialism during the war years, 
can be considered as thwarted individuals seek¬ 
ing an escape through their art. 

After the war of 1917-1918, many Americans 
retreated into mj.'siicL'tm or nature worship. It 
is pMirhaps significant that a poem like Joyce 
Kilmer's “Trees*' became the favorite of Rotary 
and other social service chibs where American 
businessmen strove to recapture some vision 
of Utopia. The paradox of the American as 
revealed by his literary portrait is that he wants 
freedom from dominadon, wants cscapjc from 
his loneliness, yet fears to take his place aji a 
citizen of the world. Today he Ls Ijeing forced 
to see that he cannot escape wholly cither the 
culture or the consequences of hLs background. 

In his attempt to mature quickly after the 
World VV’ar, the .American turned to many 
popular semiliterary' accounts of scientific ac¬ 
complishment, first pausing, with Gamaliel 
Bradford, to debunk his heroes, in thoughtful 
American Portraits. Edward Bok, Michael Pupin, 
and Mary Amin wrote autobiographies that 
told what the latest immigrants hoped to achieve 
in America. In Jane .Addarm’s Tti^eniy Fears at 
Hull tlouse are skillfully portrayed the problems 
of Americanization. 

xMways eager students, the average Ameri¬ 
cans turn to the idealistic Englishman H. G. 
Wells for a popular hlsioricai oudinc. Edwin E. 
Sjosson’s Creath^ Chrmisiry^ Paul deKruiTs Mi¬ 
crobe Hunters^ Will Durant’s Stofj oJ Philosophy^ 
Harry'Overstreet's About Oursehes^ Lewis Mum- 
ford's Teehnies and Civilization, and the pseudo- 
anthropological tings of Freud, Adler, and 
Jung take the place of Benjamin Franklin's 
humanist and Biblical backgrounds. For his 
economic and political theory the American 
depends coo greatly upon the dally press and 
the radio. The actual drama of modern life has 
become so thrilling that the arts pale by com¬ 
parison. In 1959 a radio drama telling of the 
invasion of this world by people from Mars 
appeared to be so real that many could not 
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distinguish it from actual reports of armies in 
Europe about to destroy ctvili^Htiun. 

Prehistoric Origins of 
American Design 

The first AmericanSj a few wandering hunt¬ 
ers on the paleolithic culture levclj probably 
reached thus continent about 7,000 years ago* 
.Archaeologists In general agree that these prim¬ 
itive people cither crossed the frozen ice or a 
land bridge then connecting Alaska with Sibe¬ 
ria. During succeeding centuries^ other groups 
followed in canoes traveling along the coast or 
using the old route. Throughout the North, 
where a rigorous climate prevented cultural 
development, the various Asiaiie people now' 
know'n to us as Eskimos and Indians remained 
on a paleolithic hunting lc%'eL 

Their Central American relati^'es gradually 
developed agriculture during the thousand 
>'cars before Christ* Baked painted fMttery', 
iivca^ing, and basketry appear at that time, 
along w'ith those crude clay figurines from 
which this culture takes the name archaic.’" 
By the first century before Christ, the archaic 
culture can be found from north^veatern Mexico 
throughout Central America and as far south 
as Colombia, V’cncauclaj and Ecuador. The 
faces of the figurines Indicate that their creators 
included a diversity of Asiatic and Oceanic 
ethnical types. Most of them have the slant 
eyes, round faces, and thin Lips of ilie Mongo¬ 
loid people (Fig. 596). Many cither have pro¬ 
files W'ith retreating brows and chins, like those 
of the Javanese, or are bearded, like some of the 
Polynesians and Chinese* Some of the earliest 
archaic figures are clothed with turbans and 
skirts; others iiave hair styles like those shown 
on early Hindu sculpture. Some w'car bird’s- 
hcad helmets, like the wooden masks of the 
Alaskan Indians; but few' have the elaborate 
feathered headdress later associated w'ith May¬ 
an and Aatec cultureSr The archaic people 


also worked shell and prcciotis stone.5 for their 
jcw'elry* Pottery' whorls for spinning, as well as 
bone and stone implements, abound. Archaic 
pottery made of coarsely kneaded clay, baked 



Fla* S06.—a, archaic figurine*, rcpmcnling prc^hktoric 
.Arncrican types, early period, uiraitly from j^citcncO', 
VaJtey^ of Mexico {ajtrr VsiUintt, .Vjftffdi' f W. 2% 

.Vo. 1; of Ameriian MmrwTj ^ Aalural lltilufy}; 

b, wooden lintel in early Mayan tctnpic, 'tlkal, aboul 
A.&. 100; (Lone headi and poitcry mask of Indo- 
Korcan characicr from Temple A and strvctufc K, 
Quinjpia, early Mayan, A.o. 300-600 (e^lerS, G. 

Gfogfaphis .ifarcA, 1913)* 

to a reddish brown, repeats most of the shapes 
found in Chinese neolithic W'are. The decora- 
uon is in red, vvhite, or black geometric lines.^ 
Until the I SI century u.c,, archaic art shows 
little sign of aestiiciic development, remaining 
upon a level as low as that of the earliest 
Sudan or predynastic Egyptian, There exist 
no signs from w'hich the complicated hiero¬ 
glyphic system of the Mayans could have been 
evolved. CK'Cmight, so it seems, a rich culture 
appeared in Central America. Almost slmuJ- 
lancously, the Chimu and Nazea cultures arose 
along the coast of Peru, 


’ Cp.oftaF. C, VaILLaMT, ”On the 'rhrtihoTd of Native Anwricatl Civilian [iatl,’" from ffisiarjf the journal of 

the American Mmeum of Natural History, Vol. XXIX, ScptcmbcT-Octobi^, 1?29, No. S. 
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Despite the remarkable evidence of this un- fact that Shih Huang Ti, the Ts’in emperor, 
explained appearance of complex culture forms who built the Great Wall of China, sent expedi- 
and design motives so closely {paralleling those tions across the eastern sea for the drug of 
of contem{X)raneous Southeastern Asia, most immortality, which sup{X)scdly grew on the 



Fio. 597.—Early Mayan dty of Palcnquc, Chiapas, Mexico, about a.d. 300-^00. Painting by Carlos V'lerras. The 
pagodalike structures and pyramids coiTCspond to contemporaneous buildings in Indo-China. fCourU^ cj San 
Diego Musetm.) 


American archaeologists fxrsist, as the eth¬ 
nologists did for many years before them, in 
trying to interpret all Indian design in terms 
of a wholly indigenous development, {x>inting 
to the great divergence of styles as against any 
single Asiatic origin. Europ>can ethnologists and 
archaeologists explain this divergence of tyf)cs 
by {xpinting out that as in historic times there 
have been several well-known instances of boats 
and canoes being carried by the Japanese cur¬ 
rent down the west coast of America, so proba¬ 
bly at v'arious times in the last 3,000 years 
small grou|3s of {people from Polynesia, Indo- 
China, China, Korea, and Mongolia reached 
the American shores by the water route. These 
brought a few designed articles, with various 
techniques like bronze casting, {X)tter>’ inlay¬ 
ing, and wood carv'ing, as well as their .\siatic 
customs and gods. The earliest and most obvi¬ 
ously Asiatic designs disappKrared because car¬ 
ried by {people who, like the present-day Indian 
tribes of the Northwest coast, carved their totem 
{poles, great war canoes, thrones, and chests in 
wxjod, which disintegrated in the moist climate 
of the tropics. 

Some Euro{Pcan scholars suggest definite cul¬ 
tural influences from China, {pointing to the 


legendary three islands of the blest. Between 
140 and 85 b.c., the Han empperor Wu Ti also 
sent out exjpeditions over the eastern sea. Con¬ 
sidering that some of these ex{peditions might 
have missed the blessed islands and been caught 
in the Japanese current, it is conceivable that 
one or more shi{ps manned by highly intelligent, 
cultured {people could have reached the western 
shores of Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, and 
Peru just before the time of Christ. 

These men would have understood the art 
of bronze casting by the lost wa.x process, the 
art of building great walled cities, circular and 
.square pagodas, pyramids like those of Indo- 
China, with sky temples. They would have 
brought with them a pantheon, including the 
winged skyser{pcnt, the feline goddess with the 
scr{pents, or the Tao Tieh mask and more hu¬ 
mane conceptions of the Deity associated with 
Confucianism and Taoism. They would also 
have had an elementary s>'stem of writing, 
with signs designed like those on Chou-dynasty 
bronzes. Most of these things apfpear in pre¬ 
historic American art after the first century. 

Im{portant it is to notice that in both the 
South American and the Central American 
cultures the quality of the aesthetic production 
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slowly degenerated after the first tvvo or three 
hundred years of the first millennium. In so 
eJ;cmeniar>'^ a study as ourS;^ there can be no 
room for more than a glimpse into this fasci- 


scvcral stories in heightj passageways covered 
wth horseshoe vaults similar to those in the 
Hiiidu Cave temples, and other advanced rc- 
finemenia of the builder’s art. 'I'he appropriate, 



tto. aliac- ream, La Venta, Tabaicro, MckEcp, OIiiwc culture, 91 466 {Thompson 5 correlation); 

probably the oiliest Inowa version of Quctjalcoall as serpent king Sealed at mouth of underworld goddts 
[{ourte^ ef l/v Geagrafiftk by ceremonta] leceplaclc with Poa-Sks of death-godd»l Qhuacohuatl 

and battiing ^varriorSi Ties Capotes, Vera Cruc, Mc>dra cf /Ar Ai'aiianii! Gtogntpftie JkkiV^),' f, cniraocc lO 

sacred kiva or underworld temple Ihrauffh forigoncion mJtik of scrpcnt.goddes CihuHEoiiuail, Sfalinalco, Mexico 
MatJazincan culture, about A D. 7W (?) {-ijtfr Mexican Arl end Ufe, A^ly 193«). Exesviuons by the National Geo- 
^aphic Society, Smithsonian Instimcion Expeditions led by hfattlvcw VV. Slirling Ctoipaphie Magn^itu;. 

August, 1935. and September, 1940) and the Mexican Ccn'Vnlracnt Expedition by Professor Jost Garcta Pilyfin in 
the rock-cut temples of Malioatco fnrnuh many porallcb with Pnc-Vcdic East Indiitn, Japanese, and Korean 
anecatraj Worship and itJ uflderwoirld guardian jerpent. 


naiing field, the last frontier of archaeological 
research where the great problems of the origin 
of the American style are still to Ijc solved. ^ 
Archaeologists differ as to the e.'iact lime 
when the tlhimu and Nazea rtdeures appeared 
in Peru. S. G. Morley and D* Herbert Spinden 
would date the statuette from TuxtJa, an early 
Mayan monument, around 100 u.c.; others, 
HkeJ. Erie Thompson, around 60 a. d. Through¬ 
out diLs chapter the later dates wiil la: used* 
The first datable city, Gaxactun in Guatemala, 
was built beiwecii a.d. 160 and 320 . ^Sho^dy 
after that time, the Mayans had cities at Pa- 
ienque in Southerti Mexico and at Tikal, 0> 
fian, Piedras Negrai:, and Quirigua. 

'rhe earliest cities nf the old Mayan empire, 
like PaJenque (Fig. 597), show that the Mayan 
architects had an excellent feeling for mass, a 
genius for designing great complex structures, 
and a sense for city planning. The buildings of 
Paicnque include zigguraLs, pagodalike towers 


skillful design of the architectural sculpture so 
quickly reached a state of perfection in the 
earJiest stone buildings of the old Mayan cities 
that one concludes It follow^cd a long practice 
in wooden sculpture, now- lost, or else that sea¬ 
faring people related to the PolyTicsians, with 
skill in wood carv'ingand many advanced motifs, 
brought new ideas to the receptive archaic 
culture, along with the advanccxl hieroglyphic 
writing which then appears in stone [Fig* 598). 

In several of the cities, particularly Yaxchilan 
and Tikal, fragmentary" re mains of richly carved 
wooden lintels and doorposts have been found. 
One from Tikal ( Fig. 5966) pictures in complex 
form the feathered serpent as.socialed ivith the 
worship of Quctzalcnad. It is .similar in many 
points to the TaoTieh mask on Chou-dynasty 
bronzes. .All the spaces art completely filled 
with an intricate interweave of colored areas in 
absolute balance. Most .Mayan sculpture, like 
this 1 in tel from Tikal, b carv'ed in loiv relief, so 


^ Dr. Robert von Hrinc-Gcldem, Rcfluflreh A'jsooj.'jrc in .■\nthro|jo[ogy of [hc.^meriran Museum of Natural Hia- 
been able to dhow close aRiniCica between the Uba VaJlcy and Tutonac dcJlf ria of Mexico and those of 
the late Chou dynasty in China. 
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aa to harmonise with the surfaces of the rec¬ 
tangular structures* Some of the architects de- 
veluped a degree of refinement in their design 
which called for less priinitivc conceptions than 


The Cop<iii Head. Rarely did the Mayan sculp¬ 
tors essay figures In the round. The Copan 
head of the maize goddess (Fig* 601), carved 
in the 6th century^ indicates by its sensitive 



Flo. Sl?9.— Rcsioratlort of liniel Piedru Negraa* Guatnoala, early ^faya^, about a.d. 400* Stonc^ Icn^h nboLil 
4V2 (L’niveraty af Ptnnaylvania Nfuscuul). {CmrtF^ fj Unsversify oj j^f4iHTrJn,) 


this, as can be seen by studying same of the 
early pottery and the relief panel from Piedras 
Kegras (Fig, 599)* 

Rijified Space Drsigmng oj the Old Mayans. 
Early Mayan pottery, such as the two bowls 
from Holmul and Uaxactum (Fig* 600), rival 
for sophistication the tUc paintings of the Chi¬ 
nese Han dynasty. The temple of the cross at 
Palenquc and some of the buildings at Piedras 
Negras have great colored mural carvings in 
low' relief as well composed as the plate from 
HolmuL The other plate, from Uaxactun, has 
an abstract quality in its lines like that of 
Chinese bniihvvork* The fine balance of its 
spaces rivals that of the best Greek pottery. 

The lintel from Piedras Negras, perhaps the 
finest mural design of ancient American art, 
arises from hands as skilled as those that painted 
the tw'o plates. The sculptor surpasses the 
painter here in his plausible indication of per¬ 
spective depth, in the foreshortening of his 
figures, the naturalncsa. of their poses, and the 
knowdcdgc of anatomy. 


modeling and its fine balance of decorative 
character and humane picturizaiion, the high¬ 
est degree of mastery' achieved in the sculptor's 
ait. In many respects this head has a Gothic 
and an archaic Greek quality. Unlike the an 
of the Europtcan sculptors, the indigenous art of 
America has a detached and impersonal repCKic 
comparable to that in most Buddhistic art. 
Prehistoric American srrulptuic as a whole lacks 
the sensual and emotional features that char¬ 
acterise the indmdualLstie Euro|iean, creations. 
Like the an of the Egyptians, it is essentially 
religious and architectonic. 

ThtSf>ath American Culiutes. \^Titlc the Mayan 
culture developed in Gentral America, other 
great cultures arose along the seacoast of Peru 
at Xazca and Trujillo, .According to the ancient 
legends, their development came with the ad¬ 
vent of people in ships. Similarly, die Mayan 
legends concerning Quetzalcoad tcU of his com¬ 
ing in a ship* From the beginning, the early 
Chimu culture, centered around Trujilloj had 
an advanced complete social structure, iviih 
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war chiefs and priests ruling over the lower 
classes of w'arrionf artLsans, and slaves. 

Ihe early Chi mu had fine red pottery covered 
with a white slip decorated In black, red, yel- 



lowj and orange fibres, show'ing hclmctcd w-ar- 
riors, fishj birdsj and flowers. Vases m the form 
of human faces as well modeled as the Copan 
head have Iwcn found m early Chi mu levels. 
Contemporaneous with the Chimu^ the early 
Nazea ’^farther south in Peru—developed poly¬ 
chrome w^arc (Fig. 602) suggestive of lacquered 
inlay, with patterns similar to those on some 
of the Han-dynasty bronzes. 

Follow'ing the Chimu and Nazea, other cul¬ 
tures grew up at Tiahuanaco and Chavin. The 
Tiahuanaco culture or its predecessors per¬ 
fected architecture and casting in bronze. Like 
the Mayans, the early Peru via rts built great 
ziggurats^ constructing both round and square 
buildings with corbeled stone domical roofs* 
They planned their abundantly irrigated cities 
with much skill. Archaeologists dHTcrcntiatc 
between Epigonal, Chavin, late Chimu, and 
Inca cultures, w'hich followed each other with 
a gradual degeneration of the arts undl about 


1000 A.D. At that time the Quechuas, a high¬ 
land trtl>e under their ruler, the Inca Manco 
Ca|jac, began to conquer and coordinate all 
tlic tribes from Colontbia to the .■\rgcntLnc, a 



Fic. —Center of plale from Holinuk Guaiemala, 

early Mayio, polychrome. (Courlny of George C* 
VaiUiinl and Feeihoefy Atuieum,} 


process which continued over the next 500 
years. Making their capital at Cuzco in Peru, 
the I ncas united their empire with ^vell-con- 
structed roads carried over chasms on suspen¬ 
sion bridges, i’hcy buik many great cities, 
temples, and fortresses, notably Ollaniaytambo, 
Macchu Picchu, Cuzco, and Saesahuaman. 

Through all the South .American cultures, as 
well as those in Central jAmerica, the influence 
of technomorphic designs created firs t in w'eav- 
ing plays a great part in the architectural deco¬ 
ration* A comparison of a section of decorated 
w^all in an Inca room at La C*cntincla (Fig. 
603), part of the w^all from the late Mayan 
temple at Mitia, and a design by a 20th-cen¬ 
tury' architect on umber Tw'o Park Avenue, 
in New York City, indicates the appropriate¬ 
ness of this primitive, indigenous design when 
applied in our own day. It is important to no¬ 
tice that in all the American cultures the high 
quality' and humanistic character of the earlier 
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Tta. 601.—Hrad of Mmizc Goddcsi^ Capan, Konduraa, about A.D. S15. Trachyte Stoner, hcif^ht about 1 foot 
6 Lncbef. Note that head combtftes tnd.H>Cliin(^ ajid iiudigeDous eharacEciijiicj Ehuwn in archaic terra cottas 
(Fig. S96, a and c). {CowU^ aj iVoAWr d/tuBJiw, Untmtity; phatograpk OfwenEr Ktiinedy.y 
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work gave way* as the cultures aged^ to more 
massive arcliitectura.1 construction and more 
profuse decoration t)f a prim i live, geometric 
character. 

LaU Mayan and AzffC ArL In Central America 
ihewcll’-ordered, relatively |x?aceful old Mayan 
empire passed away hy 870* Before that time, 
the Itzas, a colonizing tribe of Mayans, founded 
the cUy of Chichen Itza Ln Vucatan. Other 
Mayans colonized Ckjba and Tulum near the 
eaucrn seacoast, perhaps going north lowvard 
the valley of Mexico, where they joined the 
growing I'oltec Culture which was emerging 
from the archaic there* Until about 1250, the 
new Mayans seem to have lived in an unpro¬ 
ductive state. At. that time there came a revival 
of culture at Chichen Itza, Mayapan, Uxmal, 
L-abna, and other cities in Yucatan. The Cara- 
col, a circular astronomical observ^atory or tem¬ 
ple, is one of hundreds of well-planned buildings 
from this second or late Mayan empire (Fig. 
604). The ziggurats of that period arc much 
steeper than the early oties. They have high, 
comlxidsiunccuh-hottses and suggest skyscraiier 
cities iviih aieppcd-hack buildings. In every' 
W'ay, the artistic productions of the laic Mayans, 
as w’cll as the Toltccs and the Aztecs who lived 
in the highlands of Mexico after 1300, arc 
inferior to the w'ork of the early Mayan empire. 
*rhis is particularly noticeable in the case of 
Aztec temple sculpture and late Mayan w'all 
painting. Both the late Mayans and the Aztecs 
painted codices telling the history of their peo¬ 
ple after the coming of the Spaniards. These 
approximate the cartoons of the later Ameri¬ 
can comic strips or, If one believes in the con¬ 
tinued influence of our indigenous art, the 
comic strips can l>c said to approximate laic 
Mayan and Aztec painting* Central American 
influences carried by Mayan or Aztec colonists 
found their way up the Mississippi River val¬ 
ley, appearing in the pyTamids of the Mound 
Builders. 

Surv'eying indigenous American culture, one 
l>ecomes convinced that Asiatic influences 
which may hav'c contributed to its rapid flower¬ 


ing at the lime of Christ were either so small, 
or the native American primiiivism w'as so 
great, that humanislic characteristics soon be¬ 
came lost Ln a jungle of prim i live geotnetric 



FlC. 602,—Polychrome ware, early Xaica, Peru. AN 
though the inlay type of decoration iniitatcd here ii 
dmilar to that fOuJid on lalc Chou-dynasty bronzes, the 
Dormal chamctctislica are sLmilar to later Aitec wwlc 
wiien Oriental indurnCcS hftd died out, of 

John Wist; /rom Togg djiuruM.) 

designs. In the later Mayan, Inca, and Azice 
an any foreign influences had praeticalJy dis- 
ap^^eaned, transfonned into designs only quasi- 
Oricntal and distinctively American. An 
American style of archilecture, sculpture, and 
painting had spread over the two coniincnts 
W'hcn the Europeans arrived. To something 
like That style the Americans of the 20th cen- 
Lury may be gradually changing aJl the Euro¬ 
pean contributions made during the last 200 
years. Our Gothic inheritance, vying with the 
humanist Classical tradition of simplicity and 
balance, may find in the quasi-Oriental Indian 
siyles (Fig- 605) the form must appropriate to 
the expression of our j\mcrican culture. If there 
Iw any tendency in this direction, it can be 
discovered in a brief survey of the fortunes of 
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Fwa, 603 .—Ok carved design on wail of room^ I .a Centincia, fVru, Inca or dhinchan about Ari>. 600; compare with 
Fi«‘ Chap. IH; fi* t^oralcd wall fmcii Mayait temple^ ^fiE1a; t, archiICCtural dcLail^ Number Two Fhfli 
AverujtT New Yorlt, by Ikichnutn and KaJiti^ 


the European 5iylcti on the American coo linen ts 
between 1700 and 1030. 

Architecture 

Earliest Colonial Buildings. The carJicat colo¬ 
nial monumental stone structures on the Amer¬ 
ican continent are the 16th- and 17th-century 
l>aroque churches of Central and South .Amer¬ 
ica {Fig. 606a'). Decorated with lacy, mtricatCj 
cars-ed stonework under the d tree [ion of Jesuit 
or FrancLscan architects, these Churtignetesqui 


bartjqtie changed to a more geometric, blocky 
line which reduces the vitality of the iniemeave 
to an cmodonless pattern, similar in some re¬ 
spects to early Eastern Christian carving, in 
others to the plant ornament on the East Indian 
temples of Ajanta. A section from the fagade 
of the early church at Taxco shows this new 
American style (Fig. 606ft). Notice particularly 
the di (Terence betw'ecn the central grotesque 
face and earlier European grotesques, as wtU 
as the geometric windmill effect of the carv'cd 
rosettes. 



FVs. Caracal tower from west, Chichen I[za, Yucatajj, ahoMt JV.P. 12S0. iCoartf^ of Cesrwgie Tnstitvliint of 

ll’oihingtm.) 


buildings were constructed in great part by the The English emigrants at Jamestown, Vir- 
cnslavcd Indians. Here for the first time can be ginia, and in New England found the Indians 
seen the effects of the union of Indian and living in. long houses built of bow'cd tree 
European styles. The flamboyant lines of the branches covered with bark. Many of ihc set- 
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tiers lived in du^outs, others in conical huts of 
branches, rushes, and turf. The church at 
Jamestown was a frame structure like an Eng- 
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received joists on which the floors were laid 
with boards of random width. The windows, 
often swung on hinges, had small diamond- 


Fio. 605.—Chc)Tnnc Dog Soldiers, water color by 
Monroe Tsa Tolte, Osage Indian student. University' of 
Okiahuma, 1929, {pourUjy oj Oxar B. Jacobxm.) 

lish barn, covered with wattling, grass, and 
earth. The earliest houses at Plymouth seem 
to have been made of hewn planks set vertically 
in the ground like palisades and covered with 
a thatched roof, perhaps plastered inside. The 
first log houses of the type used by the Mid¬ 
western pioneers appear relatively late (1669) 
and seem to have been brought into .\merica 
by the Swedes and Finns who settled along the 
Delaware River. 

The most popular houses among the wealth¬ 
ier New England colonists, such as the Capen 
house built in 1683 at Topsficld, Massachu¬ 
setts, w’cre framed structures covered with clap¬ 
boards (Fig. 607). In appearance this structure 
foUow'cd closely that of late medieval Eng¬ 
lish city houses, with overhanging stories and 
high peaked roof. The simple, almost prim¬ 
itive plan show’s an entrance in the center of 
the long side, with a steep staircase, which b 
placed against the w'all of a large, central chim¬ 
ney built to accommodate fireplaces in the 
great rooms to right and left. The side frames 
for the house, usually fabricated on the ground 
by shipwrights or carpenters, were raised into 
place by the combined efforts of neighbors. In¬ 
termediate posts and girders spanning the frame 


b 

Fio. 606.— a, baroque church portal, Arequipa, Peru, 
17ih century {a/Ur M, Mancitta); b, ornament from 
fa^de of church at Taxco, Mexico, I7th century 
(^trr photograph ly A. Hfndtrson). The Spanish baroque 
style combining with primitive Indian form creates hire 
a new ornament alimist Oriental in appearance but 
definitely Anterican. Compare with later designs by 
.Sullivan and with mural painting by Rivera. 
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shipped glass panes brought from England. The 
interior walls of the New England houses were 
some limes built of brick or of daubed wattle, 
which in time gave place to lath and plaster. 



Fin. 607,—Tlic fn>aT of the Capen house, TopjfielJ, 
MasKiinhu5ettST 1683. Wood with brick chimney, length 
44 feel, width 20 feet, height 30 feet, of Lt-srh- 

Csjrnfgif mut Topr^id Ilisiorii Socitiy.) 

The ornamental features of the Capen house 
arc the Tudor chimney and the lower end of 
the second-story posts carv^cd into pendanis. 
Other famous houses in the early New England 
medieval tradidon are the Fairbanks house 
in Dedham, the Ward house and the House 
of SeV'Cn Gables in Salem, Massachusetts—all 
built prior to 1684, 

Th^ fttnaisianft Gtorgian Slyfet. The Craigic 
house, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, typical 
of those built by wealthy merchants in the 18th 
century', shows a refined English Renaissance 
dcccffadve style, known as the Georgian, char¬ 
acterized by ^stU-modclcd moldings and beau¬ 
tifully carved cornices (Fig. 60S). The method 
of construction remains the same as that of the 
Ca[X!n house, but the plan differs by approach¬ 
ing the square, with a great central transverse 
hall dividing t\i '0 separate sections, each vvith 
a ecntral chimney. Both of tliese parts have 
the plan of the Capen house. Thus this colonial 
mansion has four rooms instead of Ta^'o, on the 
main floor. Such a scheme descended from 
Palladio by way of Gibbses Book of ArchiU^ioff -— 


a handbook of construction frequently em¬ 
ployed by the colonial builders. Other houses 
in the Georgian colonial style arc the Hancock 
house in Boston, and the Miles Brew-ton house 



Fio, 6€8a.—Craigic hoiuc (V'asiaJI or LangfcUow 
House), Cambrtdec, Ma^ehuKEU, 1759. (Covrtr^ tf 
HttriKini FUm Servia.) 


in Charleston. Variarions are the Covcrnor\s 
palace at Williamsburg, \''irgiiiia, and Cliveden 
at Ciermantown, Pennsy-lvania. In the 18th 
century- many churches were built in this style, 
notably the Old North Church in Boston, St. 
Paul's Chapel in New- York City, and Clhrist 
Church in Philadelphia (Fig, 6086). 

Farms and city' houses in the Ckmtral Atlantic 
States show- Dutch and German influence. Here 
the inhabitants of New York, New-Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania developed a brickinaking indus¬ 
try and disco^-cred easily worked stone. This 
had such influence upKjn the decorative details 
that IBth-century houses in the Middle Slates 
lack many of the elosskal refinements. 

The most expansive palatial examines of the 
Georgian style appear in the great feudal es¬ 
tates of the Southern colonies. Most character¬ 
istic of these Southern mansions were loggias 
connecting the central dw-elling w-ith balanced 
Outbuildings, an idea taken from James Gibbs’s 
designs of English country- houses. Among the 
best examples of this style are Westover, built 
in 1730, and Mount .Airy, in 1758, in Virginia. 
Notable in all the Georgian homes are the 
refined Renaissance doorways, some with bro- 
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ken pediments, others xvtth rich cornices, and 
many ^sith fanlights and flanking engaged pi¬ 
lasters or columns. After 1735, tall pilasters and 
sometimes rusticated enframemenis were ap¬ 
plied to the comers of the houses. The finely 
carv'ed wooden paneling of the interiors showed 
sometimes baroque, sometimes French neo¬ 
classical influence; the latter, particularly in 
plantations near New^ Orleans, 

Thf Classicai Shortly before the Amer¬ 

ican Revolution, Peter Harrison—the first 
American professional architect—built the 
Redwood Library^n Xeu'port, Rhode Island, 
Here the Roman Doric portico, with its four 
columns raised upon a high porch, presents the 
appearance of a temple facade. Only the wings 
on cidicr side of this facade prevent it from 
appearing like the imitation Roman temples 
being built at that lime in ivnglLh gardens. 
After the Revolution, that universal genius, 
the Statesman Thomas jeflerson, designed one 
of the first governmental buildings of the new 
republic* the state capitol at Richmond, Vir¬ 
ginia. Jefferson, convinced that the republican 
form of grn'cmment had its origin in antiquity, 
considered that the style appropriate to the 
new nation should stem directly from classical 
examples. With that in mind, he adopted for 
hLs model the Maison Carrie at Nimcs, suhn 
stimting the ionic order in place of the Clorin- 
thian for the portico, and windows pierced in 
the cclIa walls in place of the engaged pilasters. 

Jefferson planned Monticello, his own home, 
TiVith a raised central dome, a Ekjric portico, 
and great side halls like those in the original 
Georgian houses that had been taken from 
Palladio^s Villa Capra. The final development 
of Jefferson’s plan was reached in the Uni- 
vcrsiiy of Virginia at Charlottesville. Here, at 
the end of a long central court flanked on either 
side by colonnades, connecting rows of Geor¬ 
gian houses with high porticos, stands a replica 
of the Roman Pantheon (Fig. 609). 

A combination of the classic and the Palla- 
dian academic influence with the high central 
dome can be seen in the Massachusetts State 


Hou-w; in Boston (1795—1798), by Charles Bul- 
finch. Its tall dome rises from an attic o^tr a 
Corinthian colonnade based upon an arched 
loggia. The culminating result in the union of 



Ftn. 600^.—Church* Soulhbur^', Con¬ 
necticut, founded 17J2. Every New England (owtt had 
one or more ctiurchca of l\m Type, often presenting: 
charming refined variattom of the C^mtncnial tradl- 
tion and consti tilling it distinctive new style, 

plans influenced by the academicism of Jeffer¬ 
son and Bulflnch and the classical revival, h 
the United States Capitol at \Washington (Fig* 
610). A study of the competitive draw^mgs made 
in 1793 and that stage of the building com¬ 
pleted by Waller in 1865 shows a continual 
fluctuation bet\vecn pure Gla.>±sicism and Palla- 
dian academicism. From the first, both Wil- 
liam Thornton and the French architect Steven 
Hallet had in mind a central dome. This grad¬ 
ually rose from a low, round form, to the high 
shape suggestive of St. Paul’s in London and 
the Pantheon in Paris. 
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During the early years of die Republic many 
other buildings imitaied as clo-wrly as posisiblc 
Greek or Roman originals. Noteworthy is the 
Bank of the United States, or Custom House, 


Columbian Ex|>osition» in 1S93. Architects such 
as Richard Morris Hunt, influenced by French 
academicism,, started the vogue of designing 
art museums in the classical style, McRim, 



Fio, 60'5*— Unlvcreiiy of the Uiwn and rotunda, by Tboftuw JefTHtreon, {CaaTtnjy ^ J, Rttos, Jt.) 


in Philadelphia. Built in 1819 by Benjamin 
Latrobc, it has the form of a Doric temple. 
Beginning w^ith this bank, the Greek revival 
spread rapidly from Georgia to Michigan, until 
Greek temples in all the orders, used as dwell¬ 
ing houses, dominated the great estates. Stimu¬ 
lated by the Greek war for independence, 
1821—1827, the frontier states named their towns 
Ypsilanti, Byxon, Sparta, Troy, Syracuse, and 
Athens, Here they built their temples alongside 
the log cabins of the first settlers. Using hand¬ 
books such as Minard Lafever's Mad^rn Bmld- 
ff/ Giiiditf published in 1833, these amateurs 
soon substituted square pillars of w-ood and 
stock moldings for the finely wTought Greek 
columns with their refined entasis, I’he new 
style resulting in western New York, Ohio, and 
the Middle Western states had a distinctive 
charm of its ow'ii. 

The classical tradition in ,\merjcan building 
early became associated particularly with gov'- 
emmental and academic buildings or libraries. 
Dying down for a lime during the Romantic 
era after 1850, it returned to culminate in the 
buildings of the Chicago World’s Fair, the 


Mead, and White — a fion founded in 1379— 
employed refined Renaissance classical forms 
in the Boston Public Library and the Morgan 
Library, Ne’iiV York, 'Fhe same firm dcsignetl 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Station in Neiv York 
on the plan of a Rumani bath, and inaugurated 
an era of classical station construction. Other 
architects in the classicist tradition are Carr&re 
and Hastings, with the Netv York Public Li¬ 
brary; John Russell Pope, with the Temple of 
the Scottish Rite in Washington, built as a 
reconstruction of the Mausoleum at Halicar¬ 
nassus; and Henrji' Bacon, whose Lincoln Me¬ 
morial in Washington achieves something more 
original, albeit using the classical order. 

The Romanne G&rAif ReniuaL Both Jefferson 
and Latrobe, although primarily builders in 
the classical style, were interested in that Gothic 
revival which accompanied the birth of the 
Romantic movement on the Continent, Alxjut 
1840, Richard Upjohn planned Trinity Church 
in New^ York City on a design copied from 
English examples. Janies Renwick built St, Pat¬ 
rick's Cathedral in New York betw^ecn 1850 
and 1879. Gothic detail mure easily lent 
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itself to the prevailing wooden home construc¬ 
tion than did Greek classicism, there were built 
after 1840 a succession of domestic buildings 
in various medieval styles (Fig. 611). Small 
frame churches were designed with pointed 
^dndowis and spires. The invention of the jigsaw 
and iLs use by romantically inclined builders 
led to the adoptions of an ornament suggestive 
of the old-fashjoncd lacy vaJentineSn Steam¬ 
boats that plied the great inland waterway's 
carried this flamboyant ornanvent through the 
Middle \Vest* 

The most appropriate use of the Gothic ap¬ 
pears iu a number of modem churches—par¬ 
ticularly the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
in New York, by Ralph .-\dams Cram; the 
National Cathedral at Washington, by Vaughn, 
Bodlcy, and Frohman; and the Riverside 
Church in New York, by Henry C. Pelton, 
Allen, and CoLlens. Several of the large uni¬ 
versities, notably Princeton, ’^'alc, and Chicago, 
have attempted an adaptation of the English 
Collegiate Gothic, designed to lend to the halls 
of learning a proper atmosphere of medieval 
enJightcnmient. 

The end of the Civil War found an ccJccti- 
cbm in American architectural styles such as 
no other culture had ever facedn Houses were 
hastily thrown together by coniTactors without 
professional training, ivho used stock patterns 
turned out en rnasse by the planing mills. They 
catered to the individual desires of the highly 
imaginative Americans, each of whom con¬ 
sidered himself an architect. Ai a result, in the 
new', rapidly developing communities of the 
Middle \Vest and the suburbs of the Eastern 
cities, many streets furnished complete mu¬ 
seums of building styles. These included Swiss 
villas, Egy'ptian or Greek temples, and Ro¬ 
manesque castles. The Queen Anne style and 
the Italian Gothic vied with Elizabethan and 
Renaissance. 

Rkhtifdson and tks Roirmnesqut R^viraL Henry 
Hobson Richardson, the dominating figure of 
laic ID^th-teniury- American architecture, with 
Richard Morris Hunt, was one of the first men 


to study abroad at the feolc des beaux-aris. 
Unlike Hum, Richardson cared little for the 
French Renaissance. Observing the difficulties 
In getting skilled carvers for detailed stone- 



Fio. 610,—llie Capitol, Washington, D.C., b>' TfKjrn- 
lt>n, KaJcL, and l^wobc, 1792-1830* {Bhotfff’iaph 


ivork, he chose the Romanesque style as par¬ 
ticularly appropriate to American needs. His 
first large commission, Trinity C’hurch in Bos¬ 
ton, was planned for a small, almost square 
plot. This precluded the use of a deep Gothic 
nave. Forced by a condition that wa.s to become 
common in later American tirban construction, 
Richardson constructed a high church on a 
cruciform plan, not unlike the early German 
Ronumesque (Ftg* 612). .Alxjvc broad naves 
he built a massive tower of polychrome sand¬ 
stone. Simple decoration was confined, as in 
true Romanesque buildings, to engaged colon¬ 
nettes, window moldings, and Imrders. Richard¬ 
son found that the various Romanestjuc styles 
allowed for an elasticity of plan and a pic¬ 
turesque massing of parts as interesting as the 
Gothic and easily adaptable to civic buildings, 
factories, and stores, as well as office buildings. 
Further, Richardson discovered that the inte¬ 
rior space could be translated into \%'clj-dcsignicd 
exteriors, thus uniting efficient construction and 
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good componition^ Following Trinily Church 
m Boston^ Richardson the CUy Hall 

in Albany, the Courthouse at Pittshurgh, and 
many railway stations, libraries, and smaller 



Fig. Gl ].— little Antioch, frame coiuitruetion, Vcllow 
Springs, Ohio, 1860^1670, One of the earlial Academic 
buildings in the castellated Gothic style. Many of these 
atrueturcs copied the Smilbsoniim InstitutioD in 
Wafliungton, 

churches. Before his death In 1686, Richardson 
was building iron-frame structures bolted to 
transverse rails set in concrete. He is thus one 
of the originators of skyscraper construction. 

The Origins of tke Skysetapn. For many ob¬ 
servers our sole origiiial contribution to the 
spatial arts is the alternately praised and con¬ 
demned sky'scrapcr. Foreign critics find in this 
typically American construction either a tri¬ 
umph of engineering skill comparable to the 
Roman amphitheaters and baths, or a poorly 
designed architectural monstrosity, l^fost agree 
that few' buildings of this type have reached the 
* Courtesy of E. M, UpjQhn and Cniltir Art Balieiitr^ 


excellence of design to be found in American 
motorcars. Curiously, one of the first skyscrapeis 
designed, a twenty-eight story bu tiding by L. S. 
Buffington, of Minneapolisj was developed from 



Fio. G12.—Triniiy Church, Bosion, by H, H. Richard- 
»n, 1$77. ^ LexA-Carnegie.} 


a modification of Richardson^s R.omanesque 
forms into an original structure of more than 
average dignity (Fig, 613). This edifice, al¬ 
though completed only on paper, seems to have 
influenced comemporary' builders through the 
unique quality of its interior construction. Buf¬ 
fington, its inventor^ defined the skyscraper as 
^^composed of a braced skeleton of steel W'ith 
(masonry') veneer supported on shelves fastened 
to the skeleton at each story'*” His plans for the 
new' building showed square cast-iron columns 
anchored to a foundation of concrete reinforced 
with I beams. ^ 

During the years w'hen Buffington dreamed 
of his building and used a modification of this 
same sy'stem of construction in the ^Vcst Hotel 
at Minneapolis, Colonel VV* L, B. Jenney built 
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the Home Insurance Building; in Chicago. In 
1886 Burnham and Root buik the sisiecn-story 
Monad nock Building, also in Chicago. In 1891 
I hey ttsed the first riveted steel frame, there- 


emphasize in its exterior design the greater 
weight carried by the vertical members. The 
frame was eased ivitb terra-cotta tiles delicately 
colored with intricate design {Fig. 614i). Sul- 



I I I I 
I I I I 


a i, 

Flo. fit3.—g, firet plfliM for skyscraper, b>‘L. S. Buflm^Dn, Iflfll; 6, tlnialied drawing qf BulTm^lOil skyscraper by 
Harley Ellis, Inland ArchilKt and dVflmr July, IfiSB. {.AJicr E. Upjtfhny C^lrgt Art Btdlflin, t335.) 


after called ^‘Burnham construction,” in Chi¬ 
cago's t'sienty-story Masonic Temple. 

Buffington was foUotvTd among the earliest 
builders of skyscrapers by Louis Sullivan, who 
noi only showed great originality in the new 
style of constrticiion, but also in the invention 
of an appropriate form of omamerit, Sullivan 
quickly rccogniited the decorative possibilities 
in steel construction and designed the Guaran¬ 
tee (Prudential) Building in Buffalo so as to 


livan’s original influence, one of the most 
powerful in the development of ZOth’CCniuiy' 
American architecture, made Itself felt through 
the Transportation and Fisheries Buildings at 
the Chicago Exposition and later In the works 
of his pupil, Prank Lloyd Wright. 

Although the chief considerations in the de¬ 
sign of sky.scrapers arc necessarily utilitarian, 
distinct advances in their formal design have 
been made during the past twenty years. To 
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ihc practical Americans, the primary a|ipcai 
of the earliest skyscrapers was that of economy. 
Such a building was designed to give a maxi¬ 
mum rental capacity on a minimuin of ground 



Fig. ■61'fsr^—OuRrantcc {Prudcniial) Suitdlng', BMfTal&j 
N. V..J by L. H. Sulliv^ui, 1S96^ ^icr Brchilcct's draw¬ 
ing. Tcrrjt cotta on atceJ franw, length 11^ feet, width 
93 feet, height i 63 feet. {Ct/sirlr^ ^ Lfsth-Canug^f.) 

area^ With technical improvcincnis in steel con¬ 
struction^ it would seem as though no limit 
need be put to the number of stories, which like 
hori/rOntal cells cluster around the elevator 
shafts. 

The first thirty years of skyscraper building 
convinced designers that above a certain height 
the maintenance costs must exceed rental in¬ 
come. Engineers skilled in mechanical appli¬ 
ances, electricity, traffic control, water supply, 
and headng designed the succcssfuil skyscrapers 
of the thirties. The sfc^'scrqper suffered in for¬ 
mal quality because of the primary Intcresi in 
utiliiyr Experience soon showed that in such 
crowded ceniers as downtown Manhattan and 


the Loop section of Chicago too many high 
buildings rcducetl the light in the streets and 
the lower stories. Then increased ligbiing bills 
added to the tnaintcnancc costs. At this stage. 


o'. 



s 




Fhs. — SiiUivB,n design called Irrpronipiti, from 

L. H. Suilivaii, A S/stem af ATchiUctar^ Omemenl^ \ 924. 

{CsafUsy dJ AmffieoH tru iitMif 

it w'as found advisable to pass laws making 
setback construction a requirement. TTiis forced 
the builders to use more interesting masses, 
w'hich soon came to play a decorative role, as 
in the French Building on upper Fifth A%^enue, 
New York. Here the recessed upper floors lend 
a dynamic cflect to the tower, which seems to 
gather momentum from the steps to push sky- 
ivard, like the Central American pyrannid tern* 
pics (Fig. 615). 

Since the simple, unbroken repetition of win¬ 
dow's gives an unplcasing, monotonous effect, 
designers followfing Buffington and Sullivan 
soon learned lo stress the vcrdcal lines in the 
exterior construction, to decorate the tops of 
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the ^tback& and ihe termination of the builds 
ing v-iih bold fiat ornament. Architects like 
Cass Gilbert, in the Wool worth tower, and 
Raymond Hood, in the Chicago Tribune tower, 
searching for a suitable type of design, em¬ 
ployed Gothic detail. Among the many plans 
for the widely advertised Chicago Tribune com¬ 
petition, the unbuilt design by the Finnish 
architect ElicI Saarinen, like Ruffington^s de¬ 
sign forty years earlier, was the one which had 
the greatest influence upon the ensuing build¬ 
ing developntem (Fig. 616). It stressed the ver- 
ticality of the building by simplifying detail 
and employing setback construction for its aes¬ 
thetic effect. Raymond M. Hood, the builder 
of the Chicago Tribune tower, proHtmg by 
Saarinen^s suggestions, improved his design in 
the New York American Radiator building, 
W'herc he not only used setback construction 
but employed colors. 

The chief rule of the skyiscraper architect, 
proposed by .Sullivan and stressed by ^S'right, 
Saarinen, and Hood, was that the form of the 
building should follow its function. This raised 
the question whether the chief function of the 
skyscraper is to appear vertical or to suggest 
the presence of a number of horizontal floors 
Supporting people, machinery', and manufac¬ 
tured products. Raymond Hood, having |3er- 
fecicd the News Building fFtg. 616A), w'hich 
better than any other stressed verticality, turned 
to the design of a building w'hleh w ould bring 
vcrticaliiy and horizontality Into a perfect equi¬ 
librium; a building which should interest be¬ 
cause of its color and give the maximum of 
light and floor space for the minimum of main¬ 
tenance cost. About his McGraw'-Hili Building 
[Fig, 616t), in New York, Hood wrote: 

The concept of archlteciutie as a logic does not 
In any sense Imply the neglect of appcamoce, but, 
on ibc contrary', logic and knotvledgc alw'ays have 
been the road to beauty . . . 

A logically designed plan is nearly always capable 
of producing an acceptable fnqnn or mass and an 


outward appearance that satisfies aesthetic demands. 
The tnatriials, ibeir color and texture, and deiaib 
of elaboration also contribute to appearance and 
arc largely maiters of choice. The "progress photo- 



Fig. 615.—The Fred F. French Buildmg, Fifth Avenue, 
New Yori. {Phstegrafih fij? J. Ti H wsif.) 


graphof the McGraw-Hill Btulding, included in 
the iUustraduns, shovi's the practical devekipmcnl 
of and relation between the sn-ucuiml construction 
and the enclosing walls of the facades. These en¬ 
closing walb arc analogous, may we say, to a glove 
that is slippred on the hand to shelter and protecL^ 

After the depression of 1929, when American 
businessmen found that the highest skyscrapers 
could not pay, architects turned to the design 
of smaller buildings w'ith greater refinement. 
The discovery' of new materials, particularly 
glass brick and weatherproof metal alloy's, and 
the development of air conditioning led lo the 
design of new building ty'pes. I’hc Coming 
Gl^ Works Building (Fig. 617) at 718 Fifth 
.Avenue, .New York City, with sculptured de¬ 
tails by Sidney ^Vaugh, marks a step forward 
in design. Here modern Americari architec¬ 
tural form reaches a state of refinement com¬ 
parable to that achieved by the designers of 
late American motorcars, The function of thb 


* R^YUONU M. Hono, Canlfttipwaij Ameriran Arrehiterls — Ri^oiu! A/. WJiilUcscy House, McGraw-KLLI Book 
Company, Inc., New Yorkr 1931. 
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building as a display room and offices for 
Steuben glassw'arc is completely expressed by 
the immaculate design. Its sparkling glass units, 
framed in bars of Indiana limestone and nickel 


ations of the German Bauhaus, the Dutch ar¬ 
chitect Mies van der Rohe, and the French 
architect Corbusier. These houses have large 
window spaces and rooms opening upon gar¬ 



Fw. 616.—Soluuom of the skyscraper problem, o, design for Chicago Tribune Building, by Eliel Saarinen, 1923; 
b, .NW-s Building. New York, by Ra>Tnond Hood, 1930; e, progress photograph, the .McGraw-HiU Building, 
New York, by Raymond Hood, 1931; d, Pluladelphia Savings Fund Society Building, by Hoh-c and Lescaze, 


silver, suggest the skilled workmanship in the 
product sold. 

Late Domestic Architecture. The influence of 
Louis Sullivan, jjcrpetuatcd in the buildings 
and writings of Frank Lloyd Wright, one of the 
most creative and stimulating architects of the 
20ih century, found expression particularly in 
domestic architecture. .Vtcr his Larkin Soap 
Building, built in 1904, and his earthquake- 
proof Tokio hotel in 1916-1920, Wright turned 
to the problem of reinforced-concrete construc¬ 
tion and to the design of dwelling houses. His 
earliest creations made use of Mayan and Aztec 
forms for a desert environment and long, hori¬ 
zontal structures for the Western prairies. Spe¬ 
cifically, Wright’s idea is that .\mcrican house 
construction should appxrar appropriate to the 
environment. Influenced by hut studies in Ja¬ 
pan, Wright suggested the use of japane.se 
house designs that closely approximate the cre¬ 


dens. Wright, with his colony of apprentices 
at Taliesin, epitomizes the American desire to 
commune with nature. His dreams for the city 
of the future with plenty of air space and sun¬ 
light, horizontal in its aspect instead of vertical 
and cramped as at present, have already begun 
to find exprcs.sion in many national civic plan¬ 
ning developments. 

.Modern Industrial Buildings and Fairs. The pure 
functionalism of the factor)' and skyscrap>cr de¬ 
signer gives way in the Cincinnati Union Ter¬ 
minal (Fig. 618a), by Fellheimcr and Wagner, 
to the decorative functionalism which com¬ 
bines well-placed masses with steel construc¬ 
tion, decorative sculpture, texture, color, and 
the rhythmic arrangement of accents. The ter¬ 
minal, perfectly designed with relation to the 
tracks of four railway systems, has a comfort¬ 
able waiting room decorated with great mo¬ 
saic murals of the city’s various industries by 
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VVlnold Rcws. The central steel half dome join¬ 
ing the waiting room to the city has a facade 
suggesting subtly by its lines the movement of 
the trains and the structure of the bridges on 
all the great systems it serv'es. Before the sta¬ 
tion, a fountain with colored lights terminates 
a central Ijoulevard 1,0(X) yards long. On either 
side of this are being erected great munici¬ 
pal apartment houses. When finished, the en¬ 
tire group of buildings will form one of the 
most inspiring civic plans in the world, im¬ 
pressive as a monument to enlightened indus¬ 
trial democracy. 

America’s most advanced ideas in architec¬ 
tural construction have found their widest dis¬ 
semination through a series of great industrial 
exhibitions or fairs, beginning with New York’s 
Crystal Palace Fair of 1853 and the Centennial 
Expxisition in Philadelphia in 1876. In these 
early fairs a number of greenhouses constructed 
of glass and iron introduced Americans to the 
possibilities of metal construction such as that 
in Labrousie’s Biblioth^que Sainte Genevieve 
and Paxton’s Ix)ndon Crystal Palace. 

The Columbian Exposition of 1893-1894, not 
only gave Sullivan an opportunity to show the 
excellence of his design, but even more strik¬ 
ingly, through its great “Hall of Science,” cop¬ 
ied after the French Hall of Science, impressed 
upon the people the possibilities in wcU-dc- 
signed truss construction. That Chicago fair 
was still more important for its influence u|x>n 
city planning. Its architects, many of whom had 
been trained in Paris, had an eye to vLstas and 
placed their chief monuments at significant 
focal points. The s>'sicm of parks that grew 
out of that exposition definitely benefited the 
city where it was held. Other exf>ositions— 
in Buffalo, St. Louis, San Diego, and San 
Francisco—gave many of the better known 
American architects opportunities to influence 
American taste. 

The Chicago Century of Progress fair, in 
1933, introduced many novel schemes of con¬ 
struction, most of which were too bizarre to 
be practical. The chief advantage to be gained 


from a study of this Chicago fair lay in the 
use of color in architecture and in the develop¬ 
ment of lighting effecLs which began to play 
an increasingly extensive role in the design of 



Fjo. 617.—Coming Glass Works Building, Fifth Avt., 
New V’ork, W. and G. Platt and J. M. Gates, architects, 
and Sidney Waugh, sculptor, 1937. This structure 
illustrates complete union of form, function, and decora¬ 
tion where sculptor and architect work in cooperation. 
{CourUij/ of Cbmiag Glast; Photograph by Brown Bros.) 

buildings after 1930. The New York World of 
Tomorrow fair of 1939-1940 showed increasing 
skill in functional design and a renewed inter¬ 
est in group planning. The model city exhibit 
in the Perisphere unites the best of the practical 
suggestions resulting from the last fifty years of 
city planning (Fig. 619fl). The contemporaneous 
Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco, on 
the other hand, stressed highly decorated Pa¬ 
cific alx}riginal and Indian styles. 

City Planning. Two of the earliest colonial 
leaders in America, General Oglethorpe and 
William Penn, laid down plans for cities which 
today place Oglethorpe, Georgia, and Phila- 
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ddphia far ahead of such haphazard develop¬ 
ments as Boston, The nation^s capital, designed 
by Major UEnfant, has a numl>cr of rad ia ting 
avenues converging upon the central dome of 


the Capitol. Although his plan irvas forgotten 
for many years, interest in it wag revived duriimg 
the ad minis [ration of President Wilson^ ivhcn 
new- buildings had to be constructed to accom¬ 
modate the increased governmental activity. 
The prime difficulty in most city planning 
until the 20th century was due to the fact that 
too few trained individuals had given specific 
thought to such problems as the rcgulaiion of 
traffic, control of the ingress of food stuffs, and 
the elimination of w^aste material. Ko one had 
considered the city as a greatly magnified hu¬ 
man being which needed light, air, and exercise, 
as well as protection from the smoke and noise 
of the machine. As cities simply grew, with the 
great concentration of population in the slums 
and with the advent of the skyscrapers, dally 
drawling their thousands of occupants from sub¬ 
urban areas, the problems of congestion and 
health control eventually forced the architects 
to think in temts of the efiiciendy planned 
metropolis. In the 20th century', a few' enlight¬ 
ened industrialists also began to perceive that 
well-housed, healthy workers are a necessary 


part of the long-range planning for a stable 
Indusuial civilization. 

Since each community represents a tremen¬ 
dous capital investment owned by countless 


individuals, many of whom will be afTected 
adversely by any change proposed, the prob- 
leni of city planning in the towns already built 
becomes priniatily one of a social and political 
nature. New laws must be passed enabling local 
governments to condemn unsafe and unsani¬ 
tary areas. New funds mu.s[ be voted to buy 
land on w'hich to construct high-speed road- 
w'ayg or the necesaarji' parks to accommodate 
great populations. The chief problems of city 
planning for the latter half of the 20th century 
continue to be those of slum clearance, ade¬ 
quate housing for the lower salaried classes, 
more rapid and efficient means of communica¬ 
tion for traffic and commodities, and the making 
available of adequate heahhy recreational cen¬ 
ters for anemic city' dwellers (Fig. 619ft). 

The practical city', of necessity, looks wdJ. 
The grouping or zoning of the city^s various 
functions necessitates that those buildings which 
have to do w'ith government and the commer¬ 
cial life be arranged in the center, like the 
medieval Raif^ttser and the guildhalls. From 
this center the brain of the city can most easily 



Fw. 613a.—Cincinnati Union Terminal, 1933. ijuourir^oj anrinnsii Ttiminal Carp,'^ 
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control the industrial and tran5|X)rtauonal de¬ 
velopments that connect it ivith the outside 
world. Naturally, the problems differ somewhat 
between seaport and inland towns. Residen¬ 


tial racilitics must be regulated by the presence 
or absence of nuisance factors, such as smoke, 
noise, and [wisonous fumes, connected with the 
city's industrial plants. 

Many city governments or groups of busi¬ 
nessmen. interested in real estate engaged archi- 
tecis to study the problems of city planning 
after the Chicago U'orld‘s Fair of 1893. New 
York passed her tenement-house act in 1900, 
after many .survei^'s showed that conditions were 
rapidly growing worse. Chicago and San Fran¬ 
cisco dd\'clop«rd city plans for further develop¬ 
ment in 1910; Cleveland and Philadelplua 
followed. In most of these plans definite at¬ 
tempts were made to arrange governmental 
office sections with regard to monumental 
groupings of buildings, the employment of vis¬ 
tas, focal points of interest, and the regulation 
of monuments along lines laid down by the 
Parisian city planners during the Napoleonic 
Empire, These had already been partially suc¬ 
cessful in the case of Washington and Phila¬ 
delphia. New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
becoming increasingly conscious of the neces¬ 
sity for adequate parkways and recreation cen¬ 
ters, developed the terminal facilities of their 
railways and motor roads to care for the 
increased suburban eonunuting populations, 
many of whom traveled as much as 80 miles 
a day to and from work. 


Gardfji Cily and Sahwban Plunniiig. With the 
Arcadian and Utopian idea continually before 
him, the average American considers the ideal 
living conditions to be such as will allow him a 


majdmum of space in an individual home, pref¬ 
erably in the suburbs. Beginning with the town 
of Pullman, founded in 18S0 at Gary, Indiana, 
there ro.se in .■America several privately planned 
suburban real-estate development!. Following 
that start, a number of industrial towns like 
Walpole, Massachusetts,, and Overlook CjOunty 
Colony, planned for the General Chemical 
Company near Wilmington, Dclawfare, were 
patterned after Letch worth, the hrst garden 
city of England, Tours in France, or Emdcn in 
Germany. 

During the World War and shortly after¬ 
ward a number of industrial villages were 
planned by the federal government. Three, in 
panieular, deserv-e mention: Union Park Gar¬ 
dens, Wilmington, Delaware, built for ship- 
workera; one near Bridgeport, Connecticut, for 
munitions workersj and Yorkship Village near 
Camden, New Jersey. These garden cities are 
so arranged that houses and apartments are 
convenient to through traflic streets and car 
lines without being directly on them. Each 
town has a community center with school, city 
hall, stores, and recreation areas. C^onsidcrable 
attention is given in all these projects to land¬ 
scaping, the houses being arranged in irregular 
building lines along curv'cd roadways, so that 
the owner of each, on approaching his homct 
gains a disunctivc pictorial impre^ion. 



Fig. 61^. —Seattle .\rt Muscuni, Bcbb and GcukI, archiTcctx, {Caurltsy ef SiaiiU Ait .tfiirraTiii.) 
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In mast garden cities frame houses built in a 
style derived from a combi nation of the early 
New England framcj gable construe liotij with 
irregular ground plan^ are the rule* Since such 


(1) garden cities for the lower salairicd profes¬ 
sional class; (2) large aparUnent-hottse develop¬ 
ments for industrial workers. Of the funner, 
Norris, Tennessee, and Grecnbclt, Maryland, 



Fig. 6'l9i(.—Cftitfrion, the heart of the ncnjocrsttity of the future as insualixed by the draigiier, Henry Dreyfus, 
for the World of Tomorrow, New York World’s Fair, 1939. The planned C3ty of the Future eonniala of a omtraJ 
buraness, povcmincuia], aocial, educacional, Eind rultural section shown here. Its designer describes it as “a center 
huilt in greenery with a perfect traiflc systccil, and Surrounding it, separated by a green bell, are iodustriai and 
residential towns—and all these towns, with the busnesj and sodal section at the center, together constitute 
Democracity,’^ (Kiioto Gajnison.) (Cat^Usye/ HvSrri-fi'iftogi^^iiflson, fue., and Tark WorfiTs Fair^ 1939.} 


houses appear best in combination Ti'.'iih elms 
and maples, the streets are planted with these 
trees, whotsc lines eairy^ the impression of the 
centraJ parkway tnth its brook mx-r into the 
residence area. Lawns without fences or hedges 
lend an air of continuity and friendliness to the 
community. Obviously, the cost of such houses 
as described, coupled with high commiitaiion 
rates, make these developments available to 
only the high-salaried elates. Underpaid fac¬ 
tory workers Or people in the seasonal indus¬ 
tries, without steady employment, are obliged 
to live in the abandoned amall tenement houses 
or flats nearer the centers of industr}'. 

After 1929, the federal government allocated 
funds for tAvo types of housing developments: 


are leading examples. Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Ncav York have begun the construction of a 
number of community apartment houses like 
the Karl Marx Apartment in Vienna, which 
will eventually give to the underprivileged 
classes rooms renting from six to ten dollars 
a month, la some eases, trade guilds such as the 
Stocking Makers’ Union in Philadelphia and 
the Tailors’ Union in New York City have 
undertaken the construction of w^cU-equipped 
apartments to rent for reasonable rates. These 
apartments are planned with outside windows. 
'They have good cross ventilation, a modicum 
of privacy, standardized sanitary' and heating 
equipment. Some have balconies, porches, and 
roof facilities for sunshine and recreation, fn 
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their fireproof construction, the newest types of the real combined with the rom;Fintic urge 
of insulated noiseproof walls and in some cases to forceful expression, graduaJJy revealing a re^ 
glass bneks arq being used. A comparison of fined, almost Oriental feeling for occult balance 
any of these examples with any slum will con- (Fig. 620). American painting as it emerges 



Feo, 619fr*—Ctemcicifacity emei^ng. A cmperaiivc U. S. gavemmeut and municipal hoiiaing proicct, Lakcvic^' 

Terrace, C^veland, Ohio, 1959. {Csaru^ c/ 


Vince one that only from such surroundings as 
those provided by these newj clean homes can 
We hope to gain a healthy democracy, capa¬ 
ble of producing an art of refinement and 
distinction. CJeanlinesa is next to godliness, 
and beauty rarely cornea from homes of squalor 
(Fig. 619f). 

Painting 

A distinctly American style of painting 
Worthy to rank with the works of the great 
European masters developed but slowly before 
the 20th century'. However, a few vigorous, 
colorful pictures, distinguishable from Euro¬ 
pean paintings, can be found even in the 19th 
century'. In these, characteristic idealizations 


during the 20th century' makes a new, definite 
ccfntribtiiion to the world\i art still undlscerni- 
ble to mn^ist Continental critics. To understand 
this American style one must study significant 
monuments of its development, keeping in mind 
that the painter unconsciously strove to express 
in terms of paint, mass, and line, emotions simi¬ 
lar to those «x:casioncd by the mysticism of a 
Whittier or a \\'hitman|, the gusty humor of 
Mark Tw'ain, and the idealism of Emerson, 
through a realism related to that of Breughel^ 
Rembrandt, and Hogarth. 

English Acud^ic Injhfnct in Cfd&ninl Art. The 
usual plaint of the European critic that all 
American painting derives from Old World 
sources, appears most correct when one con- 
sideni the influence of the English Academy 
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vviih iis rococo tendencies on the prorrsslonaJ 
colonial artist. Corresponding to the practice 
of building aristocraitc homes in the Georgian 
style, there was a desire ainong the wealthier 


Revolutionary ^Var* TrumbuJrs art education 
started with btxjks on art in the college Jifararv, 
He copied 1 talian landscapes, Coypers Rebecca 
at the \Vell, Van Dyck^s Cardinal Bcntivoglio* 



Fto- 61!5c.—C lose-up of Democradiv. \le%v of cwurl and inexpensive appropriate sculpture in coficrtic. Gxjpcra- 
dve municipal and U. S. government Itousing proieCl. WIim'a Parity BulFulo, New Vwk, 1939. {CotitiisyBjI^WA.) 


colonists for portraits painted in the English 
court manner. Two of the most talented paint¬ 
ers—-John Singleton Copley of Boston and Ben¬ 
jamin West of Philadelphia—followed this 
prevailing English mode. \Vc3t;, who spent the 
greater part of his life in England, succeeded 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as president of the Royal 
Academy in 1792. 

Copley, John Trumbull^ Charles Willson. 
Peale, and Washington Allston, all studied in 
Boston the same copy of V^an I>yek’s baroque 
Cardinal Bentivoglio. These men were but a 
few of the more talented members of a large 
class of itinerant painters who earned a living 
decorating stagecoaches and painting sign¬ 
boards for shop- and innkeepers. The works of 
the lesser members of this group indicate that 
most of them had a stjdc in which color played 
the most important role, as in the work of 15th- 
century Dutch and Flemish primitives. 

John Trumbull (1756—1843), who graduated 
from Harvard at the age of seventeen, served 
as an aidc-dc-camp to Washington through the 


and later, one of the works of Raphael. Trum¬ 
bull's original cumposldons include a number 
of small historical scenes, notably the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Surrender at Yorktow n 
— familiar to all Americans as the earliest nar-- 
ralive paintings of national history. These are 
note’iVorthy for the fine quality of their realistic 
miniature portraiture. Trumbull’s w'ork, like 
that of all the other colonial painters, shows a 
love of brilliant color, more exciting or Gothic 
than that of his English contemporaries. 

Refinement and delicacy of the American 
color sense begins with the work of Gilbert 
Stuart (1755—1S28), Although he studied with 
West for a time in London, Stuart spent most 
of his life in the colonies. His many portraits 
of George Washington show the skill of his 
brushwork, the richness of his flesh tones, and 
his ability in anatomical construction. The ex¬ 
uberance and vitality of his own character found 
its way into Stuart’^s portraits, wbich rival those 
of his English contemporaries, Gainsborough 
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and Romney. He adhered to the rococo color 
scheme which charms through its use of pleas¬ 
ing warm shades of orange and pink, with 
lawnder shado^s's. This tradition, supported 
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eating various brands of tobacco and other 
commodities. 

RecHsm in Eait^ AmuricaTi Painting. In their 
earliest composkions, painted before studying 



Fic. 620.— Fur Traders Dracerniing the .Missouri, by Ceor^ CaJeb Bingham, 1845, Oil on eanv-as, hdght 29}i 
inches^ uidth 36 incheft. (jOourU^ ^ Mvantti vj rirt.) 


by the Philadelphia f>ortraiiist Charles Willson 
Pealc (1741—1827), eventuated in the Phila* 
dclphia Art Academy. 'Hiomas Sully (1783-^ 
1872), the most facile painter of this academic 
gained such skill as a portraitist that 
tn 1838 he was commissioned to paint a portrait 
of Queen Victoria, His tradition, has continued 
in the American commercial an schools. It 
accounts for most of the idea lifted types with 
pretty faces on American magazine covers and 
in enormous billboard adverrUements advo- 


in Europe, Matihew Pratt (1734-1805) and 
John Singleton Copley (1737-1815) shoufed in¬ 
tense realism similar to that found in the Flem¬ 
ish primitives. Copley’s style is said to have 
influenced even David toward his mast realistic 
creation. The Death of Marat. Matthew Pratt^s 
The American School, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and Copley’s historical por- 
trait compositions have a style close to that of 
Hogarth- George Cadin^s drawings of the 
American Indians and John James Audubon’s 
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paintings <jf American birds indicate that ihe 
realistic tendency in American art lay close to 
the pioneer scientilic spirit. Callin the lawyer, 
and Audubon the naturalist, like Caleb Bin§- 



Fiq. 621.—Martinis de by .Sainud: F, B. 

MorSf, 1824, Oil on canvas, height B feet (New York 
City Hall). (Cmrrf^pi nj 


barn, a Missouri politician, turned toward the 
frontier for their subject matter* To these should 
be added William Sidney Mount, active in 
the middle decades of the l9th century. 

Bingham^g many paintings of political life, 
such as 'I'hc Verdict of the People in the St. 
Louis Mercantile Libraiy^ Association Build¬ 
ing, show that artUt to have been one who 
emcr^ied from the old sign-painting tradition* 
However, Bingham’^s sense for compMition far 
surpassed anything known in Europe in the 
middle of the ccntur>', with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the w'ork of Friedrich, the German Ro¬ 
mantic landscapist. Bingham’s Fur Traders 


Descending the Missouri (Fig. 620) marks 
the first appearance of a style in which hu¬ 
mane characteristic personality, realistically 
portrayed., blends with a mystical, Oriental 
background in a composition whose occult con¬ 
struction rivals that of the best Chinese paint¬ 
ers. This lour de force, an isolated phenomenon 
in 1845, was to become the rule in the art of 
one of the greatest Amcricaji painters, J. M. 
Whistler* 'I’hc w'arm ycUow'-gneen and ocher 
tones of this picture of Bingham’s completely 
express the atmosphere of the foggy' river in the 
early morning sunlight. Twenty years were to 
elapse before Gorot would discover similar 
cflccts, with less refinement andmonumcntal- 
ity, in French landscape. 

Robert Fulton, another early American real¬ 
ist, better known as the inventor of the steam¬ 
boat, had some success as a miniaturist. His 
painting was excelled by that of a second in¬ 
ventor, Samuel F* B. Morse, tvho became the 
first president of the National Academy of De¬ 
sign, Morse’s i>onrait of die Marquis de l^fa- 
yctic (Fig* (j21) combines realism in [X)rtraiturc 
with an expressionism in the folds of the cloak 
and the swirl of the clouds suggesting a Ro¬ 
mantic element, partly inherited from the ro¬ 
coco, partly stimulated by memories of the 
Revolution* The classical movement, associ¬ 
ated W'ith the ideals of Jefferson and Washing¬ 
ton is suggested by the balustrade,the wreathed 
pedestal at the left, and Houdon’s portrait 
busts of Wa.shtngton and Franklin. Each detail 
of this muraJ-siste com|>ositton is rendered with 
extreme fidelity to nature. 

Rfimantic IjknditiiphU tht. PrQbltrn DfJ'- 
tanct. Broadening horizons call for adventurous 
spirits. Beyond the Appalachian.^, pioneers with 
their covered w'agons had already opened the 
West w'hcn the first romantic paintings ap¬ 
peared in the long-settled farm couniiy' of the 
Hudson River valley. While the Erie Canal was 
connecting New' York with the Great Lakes, 
w'hilc the river steamboats carried cotrunercc 
north and south between the Lakes and the 
Gulf and even as the first railway lines pushed 
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□uE across ihe prairies, the rct^riEic spirit In 
American architecture and painting dominated 
among the stay-at-homes of the East. 

Thomas Cole, Asher B. Durandj J. F. Kcn- 


as the Eastern Ajncricansj. conceived to lie 
beyond the prairies of the West (Fig^ 622). 

A certain feeling of inferiority and lack of 
culture, which forced the Brahmins** to sect 



Fit:. 622.—Dream of .VeadLa, by Thomas Ca3c, c. 1840. Oil on canvas, +fl by 72 inches (Toledo MiiscumJ^ 

(CiKiffiyy if 7'aieda Afiticum'.) 


sett, John Casilcar, Rciljcrt Swain Gifford, 
Charles Melville Dewey, and George Inncss 
arc some representatives of that Komaniic 
group of landscapists called the Hudson Rivxr 
School* Thomas Cole (1801“l84fi), one of the 
last signboard painters, who traveled with 
brushes and paints in his knapsack and a flute 
for his coinpanion, was in many ways more 
poet than painter. In early life, a brief journey' 
to England acquainted him with the works of 
Turner and Constable. Influenced by Turner, 
he sought the rocky glens of the Catskills, intro¬ 
ducing them into a series of paintings called 
“The Voyage of Life.** There he portrays tlie 
journey of man through an Arcadian wilderness 
such as all true Romantics in Europe, as well 


instruction from European masters, impelled 
many of the Hudson River painters to study 
abroad. In the field of landscape paintings 
ivhich depends for its power on the w^ay in 
which the artist captures foa in a nev^ 

form appropriate to the new subject matter, 
Americans gained least from Europe. In the 
works of the Ohio painter, A. H. ^Vyant, the 
river scenes by Bingham, the gigantic composi¬ 
tions of Albert Bierstadt, J. W* Hill, F. E. 
Church, and Thomas Moran, the American 
painters discarded the sentimentality of the 
European Romantics* These adventurous ex¬ 
plorers spent the greater part of their lives 
painting the sublime scenery of the deserts, 
the Rocky Mountains, and the canyons of the 
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\V'esi. Not cortteiitcd with the northern conti- rontantic mood to wncitle with the reality of 

nent Church explored the mountains of South nature. At the turn of the 20ih century^ other 

America, painting Chimborazo^ Cotopaxi^ and American painters, such as VVlnslow flomer 

the Andes of Ecuador, Throughout the work of and RockweJ] Kent, again approached this dy- 



Fio, 623,“The! Grand Canjran of the Colorado, by Thomas Moran, I87J* Oil on canvaj, (United States Capitol). 

(Coarttij/ aj Htnuly 


all these men one finds briUiant rainbow' cfTccot, 
dramatically illuminated peaks, a feeling for 
the mass or structure of the hills, and the itn- 
mensity of the sky. They' seem to say that this 
^nd of Ours is worthy of greathearted souls ILkc 
those who speak through the verses of ^Vhilman 
and Lanier. 

The Grand Canyon of the Colorado (Fig. 
623), by Thomas Moran (1837-1926), display's 
a know'Jedgc of perspective and a grasp of the 
power in landscape unknown to most Euro¬ 
peans. Moran, w'ho had studied the works of 
Tiumcr, developed the program already sug¬ 
gested by Cole, enlarging the Arcadian vistas 
of the Hudson River to the still grander dimen¬ 
sions of the Western American scene. His skill¬ 
ful dynamic composition, his mastery of light 
and shade, and his knowledge of the structure 
of rocks and trees carried his spirit out of the 


namic aspect of nature with a certain rugged 
joy and healthy gusto. 

The last and best known nmemher of the 
Hudson River School, George Inness (1825- 
1&94), mastered atmospheric painting. He 
studied light as had Turner and Ckmstable, 
anticipating in his luminous canvases many of 
the effects of the French Impressionists, Inness 
expresses in bis poetic, colorful landscapes an 
almost mystical, musical note in American life. 
The very subjects of his pictures—Sunset on 
the Passaic, The Delaware Valley^ Winter 
Morning at Montclair, and Georgia Pines— 
suggest his love of the Eastern pastoral scene. 

CornmfKiai Aftijts and Spiritiiai Adeenturtrs dur~ 
tng ihe Age of Industrial Expansion^ The American 
artist-adventurer during the latter half of the 
19th century was of two sorts—one the illus¬ 
trator, journalist, or commercial artist who 
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placed his interest in the American scene above 
his desire for immediate perfection in an; the 
othcTj a “Brahmin^’^ refugee who lived in Eu¬ 
rope. Such men as Winslow Homer, Thomas 


fishcrfolk of New England. In all hut late com- 
positions Homer reaches a scheme of occult 
balance like that of Binghain’^s Fur Traders (Fig. 
624 ). 



Fiq. 624.—Gulf Stream, by Winslow Hocner, 1 &99. Oil on canv^^ bcLf^hL 2 feet 5 inches (Metropolitan Museum of 

Art). {Ctmittsjr Ijsfh-Gmegie.) 


Eakins, and George \Vesley Bellows, in the first 
categon,', managed :o make a Ihlng in an 
atmosphere uncongenial to aesthetic explora¬ 
tion. James \fcNciU ^\liistlcr and John Singer 
Sargent Spent most of their time in England or 
PartSj w'here a cultured bourgeois and aristo¬ 
cratic class supported their more refined art 
with a keener criticism, as well as an abundance 
of commissions. Both the commercial artists 
at home and the pioneer Americans abroad 
reached a style thaidiHercndates their art from 
that of the Europeans. Winslow^ Homer {18 j 6~ 
1910), whose ivork as a lithographer and an 
illustrator of the Civil War drcvi' him close to 
such French realists as Meissonicr^ Detaille, 
and Daguerre, as can be seen in his Prisoners 
from the Front in the Metropolitan Nfuseuiii, 
developed an almost photographic eye. This 
he eventually focused upon seascapes and the 


Another well-known realLst, the Philadcl- 
phLan^ Thomas Eakins (1844-1916), whose 
paintings presage the art of the colored camera, 
also developed this sense of occult balance. Not 
all the artists who stayed in America were so 
well equipped as Homer and Eakins with a 
tough nervous fiber to withstand the tremen¬ 
dous pressure for materialistic expansion which 
dominated American life in the last quarter of 
the 19th century. The mystic, Albert P* Ryder 
(1847-1917), whose dream pictures might have 
dcv'clopcd still further the style of inness and 
Cole, lived the life of an animal. BJakelock, 
another nature mystic with a message of beauty, 
after years of neglect and a period in an insane 
as%'lum, died in 1919 shordy after his tardy 
recognition. 

James McNeill ^Vhisticr (1834-1903) es¬ 
caped the fate of Ryder and Blakelock by 
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spending most of his life in London. Although 
born in Massachusetts, Whistler, when a child, 
lived in Russia, where he came in contact with 
the Orient. As a young man, he returned to 



Fio. 625.—Portrait of Carlyle, by J. A. McNeill 
Whistler, 1872. Oil on canvas, 5 feet 7 inches (Corpora¬ 
tion Art Gallery, Glasgow). Note the butterfly with 
which Whistler signed his paintings. This symbolized 
the Soul to the ancient Greeks and the Chinese. (Coar- 
Usy 9j Lfsth^arntgit.) 

America and spent a short time at West Point, 
preparing for an army career. Forsaking the 
profession of anns, howe\'er, he studied in the 
Paris studio of GIc>tc with Degas, and in 1863 
had his first pictures exhibited along with those 
of the Impressionists. Throughout the rest of 
his artistic career, which he spent in I^ondon 
and Venice, WTiistler remained an American 
in his outlook, considered Penfant ternble in the 
courts of European art. He was orn better 
knowm for his battles wth European critics, 
particularly John Ruskin, than for his highly 
individualistic style of painting. Like Oscar 
Wilde and the French Symbolists, Whistler 
naturally supported the Bohemian point of 


view, which enabled the artist to retain hb 
self-respect in a world submerged by material- 
btic values. In London during the late sixties, 
Whistler began to create in a style influenced 
by Japanese painting. Perhaps hb greatest new 
contribution to American art was the atten¬ 
tion he directed to refined color arrangement. 

Like most of hb countrymen who preceded 
him, Whistler had a special interest in the play¬ 
ful arrangement of flat areas of color. Through 
a multitude of experiments entitled simply “Ar¬ 
rangements,” W'hbtler rendered the river land¬ 
scapes of London and created many portraits 
in gray and yellow, gray and black, flesh color 
and green, flesh color and red, silver and blue. 
Whbtler’s intent seems to have been to discover 
a new type of painting that should unite the 
refinement of the delicate Oriental design with 
the individualbtic realbm of the Western char¬ 
acter. WTiai he was trying to say, in point of 
aesthetic form, wm that a new style might 
come into being, suggestive of change or mo¬ 
tion from the tangible to the intangible. Hb 
new inventions were to influence strongly .Amer¬ 
ican photography, as well as painting, and 
eventually the American mural design of the 
20th century'. 

Whbtler’s new arrangement of color areas 
and tones, which the Japanese called “notan,” 
helfjcd to incorporate the human personality in 
a decorative scheme that made of it a symbol. 
Hb portrait study of his mother stands for 
calm assurance. In hb presentation, the philos¬ 
opher Carlyle (Fig. 625) b a man detached 
from the world, seeing with comprehensive vi¬ 
sion the meaning of the dream stuflT in life. 
In Whbtler the mysticism of Whittier and Whit¬ 
man leaves the dymamic romanticbm of Ryder 
and comes to an orderly, though infinitely sub¬ 
tle, arrangement. The arrangement b defi¬ 
nitely one suggesting an equilibrium between 
the static and the dynamic. In Whbdcr’s art 
the American spirit comes of age. 

Tht Dynamic Quality oj the Youthful Sargent. 
John Singer Sargent (1856-1925), who like 
Benjamin West Ixrforc him eventually became 
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best knoTrtiTi as an English pamterj showed in his jccLs in nature found a congenial atmosphere 
earlier days die same interest in occult spacing in the Imprcs^onist schools of France. Childe 
of color as did VV’TtisTler. Sargends hearty young Hassam and Mar>' Cassatt helped to popu- 
realistic blood is represented in his itiagnilicciit larizc Impressionism as an academic mode 



Fig., 626.^El JaJcoj by JoSui £iii^r Sargertr 1SI2. Oil un canvas, height 7 fiiet 7incht^ (Gardner Museucrij, 

Bofilon). {CauiU!/ of Lrsfch^T^amegu.'l 


mural canvas of the Spanish dancecj El Jalca 
(Fig. 626), easily one of the great masterpieces 
of American art. The row' of musicians artd 
women seated against the w hite wall in the rear 
of the room suggests a definite, accented beat 
against which the swiftly whirling dancer, 
caught for a moment in a characteristic tango 
or rhumba pose, captures the intricate rhythm 
of life. Here energ>', displayed in snapping 
lines, combined with definite formal accents 
of color, cairics the composition scheme of 
WTiistlcr back Into the realm of dynamic 
expression. 

During the early decades of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, those Americans who would have followed 
Inness by exploring the effects of light on ol> 


taught in most American art schools from 1910 
to 1930. 

Other .American wanderers in Europe were 
the Impressionist, Gari Melchers, who deveh 
oped a flat, mural Style, using vibrant colors, 
and the mystic Arthur B. Davies, whose Maya, 
Mirror of Illusions, in the Chicago Art Insti¬ 
tute, and whose Unicorns, in the Metropolitan 
Museum, mark him as a true Romantic. 

Other artists of the earlier 20th century' whose 
eyes no longer turned tow'ard Europe, inher¬ 
ited the strength of Homer and the formal 
advances made by WTiistler and Sargents In 
the vital works of such a painter as George 
Wesley Bellows (ISS2—1925), the rush and vigor 
of the American scene U caught wnth full- 
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colored pigir^cnt balanced against deep darks 
and grays. Here the realistic, dramadc painter, 
with the quick brush strokes of a Hals and 
the psychological insight of a Rembrandt, has 



Fro. 627^—Sta^ at Sharkc>'i» by Geor^ 1907. 

Oil an canvas, 26^}>i by 48 i'i inches (Cleveland Museum 
or Art). {Courtesy of Cittftlmd .Vliafum of An,) 


been skillful in effecting a counterpoint be¬ 
tween active curves and the straight angles 
of a mechanical environment. His painting, 
A Stag at Sharkey’s (Fig. 627), combines the 
bodily, dynamic expression in x\mcrican re¬ 
alism and a nesv primitive, geomcLric feeling 
which expanded in Europe with cubism and 
expressionism. 

Fojtimpressiomst in Amrrican Faijil- 

ing^ An American who mastered cubism and 
expressionism, carrying these styles beyond their 
European horizons into something as fine as 
the composidon and color of Whistler, and 
at the same time suggestive of dynamic action, 
ivas Lionel Fcininger, one of the members of 
the German Blue-Rider Group* Feininger’s 
Rainbow, painted in 1927, Stresses the immense 
loneliness of the human being lost at that point 
in space where the dynamJe force of the cloud- 
sw'cpt headland meets the calm of the sea, 
while land and water, crystal and fluid, eva¬ 
nesce to the sparkling hues of the spectrum. 
Within the United States, the earliest exponent 
of expressionist and abstractionist art was the 
photographer Alfred Stieglitz, W'ho encouraged 


the young painter Georgia O’Kccfle and the 
\vatcr-colorist John Marin, as well as the 
Frenchman Matisse and the Spaniard Picasso. 

Many postimpressionists followed the illus¬ 
trators, George T* Cole, Irving Couse, Ernest 
Blumenschein, and ^Valter Ufer, to Taos, an 
Indian pueblo town in New' Mexico. There 
Dasburg, Nordfeli, Applegate, and Sloan stud¬ 
ied the desert with its brilliant colors and clear 
perspective views, its luminous shadows and 
structural rock formations, its primitive inhab¬ 
itants and adobe houses. 

EmfTgffic^ if an American The history of 
the rediscovery of primitive American an be¬ 
gins In Paris with the Fauvists and the cubists, 
who found that the Peruvian and Central .\mer- 
ican textiles, sculptures, and painting displayed 
in the Trocadero CoUeetton suggested means 
for uniting realism and abstraction, more color¬ 
ful and direct than those made by Whistler 
and Fcininger. Around 1910, artists began, to 
study Mexican and Peruvian art in the Amer¬ 
ican Museum of Natural History in New- York. 
*rhere, students of design from the art schools 
adapted motifs from ancient American art to 
textiles, ceramics and interior decoradon. 

In the South American countries during the 
early 1920’s, artists — many of whom had In¬ 
dian blood — began to take a proud interest in 
the work of their ancestors. In 1921, following 
David Siqueiros, a nuniljcr of painters, includ¬ 
ing Carlos Orozco-Romero, Diego Rivera, 
Jean Chariot, and Carlos Merida, founded the 
Syndicate of Painters and Sculptors, which had 
for its express purpose the siiinulation of inter¬ 
est in Mexican folk arts. These men were no 
romantics intcresicd in archaeological recon¬ 
structions, but tremendously productive artists 
whcHc creations, rooted deep in nadve soil, 
flowered profusely and liorc abundant fruit. 
Following their experiments, three similar art 
stydes United. The Erst was the decorative, illus¬ 
trative sign-painting tradition in the folk art 
beloved of the masses, priop>er to the comic 
papers, which has finally been transposed to 
the modon pictures in the colored animations 
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of Walt Dumcyd The second included the end 
results of the experiments of Whisdtr, Fcin- 
ingerj and the foliowefs of the abstractionists 
and expressionists. The third ivas indigenous 



Fm^ —Intn the World There Came a Sdul Called 
[da, by Ivan L. L. Albright. C^E on canvju, about A 
feel $ inchea by 5 feel 6 inches. {Catirtt^ of Ir-ait 
L. L. Atbnghi.) 

Indian folk art. The art historian interested 
particularly in folk art can trace this develop)- 
men tin the comic papers alone, beginning with 
Opper^s creation of Happy Hooligan^ that 
cheerful hobo and e.xponcnt of nigged indi¬ 
vidualism, the futurbt adventures of little 
Xemo with Flip and his odier friends, and 
McManus’ Bringing Up Father. In the^ works 
one finds composition schemes closely ap¬ 
proaching those of the Indians. In Polly and 
her Pals one sees stronger geometric motifs. 
Other forms of primitivism appear in the ad¬ 
ventures of Barney Google and of Mickey 
Mouse. Critics of classical training persist in 
seeing in this rich folk art, which unconsciously 
influences the mass of Americans, simply de¬ 
generate forms of European design. The mural 


creations after 1^20 using this £tyle seem to 
indicate that it is the starting point for a new 
monumental an. 

The disillusioning years of the World War 



Fm. 629. — Snicidjc in CcfitunK, by FrttnkUu C. Watkiiu. 
Oil □!! canvoB^ wldtb about 4 feet. {Courtesy cjEstitU iff 
A-r C. Lr/ittum, dfut Cantf^if Insiituiff Fitts^argh.) 


led some to an expression of pessimistic natu- 
ralUm,such as that found in the pictures of Lor¬ 
raine Albright. Albright’s Intothe^VorldThcrc 
Came a Soul Called Ida (Fig. 62S) and God 
Created Man in His ChsTi Image, reproduced in 
black and white, denote a depth of pessimism 
darker than that in the gloomiest Russian 
novels. Only Albright’s remarkably fine color 
sense brings these pictures into a psychical bal¬ 
ance ivhich allows for some hope in life. 

Active work along the lines of research into 
the meaning of form and structure in an car¬ 
ried on by a number of acsihcticians directed 
by Dr. Albert Barnes of the Barnes’s Foundation 
in Merion, Pennsylvania, led to the production 
in 1932 of the famous Suicide in Costume (Fig. 
629), awarded first prize at the Carnegie Inter¬ 
national Exposition of Pittsburgh. This ab¬ 
stractionist painting of a clow^n whose body, 
following suicide, has begun to disintegrate, 
suggests the end of a social and economic era 
characterized by the romantic label “rugged 
individual is. 111 .’' 

The picture arose in the mind of an anLit 
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haunted by a tragedy cotmected with the indus¬ 
trial crisis of 1529. It shows the regression which 
takes place as the American artist faces the lack 
of appredation for his spiritual adventuring 
which drove ^Mibiler, Sargent^ and Feininger 
away from our shores. From such mental dc* 
pression the only healthy solution is to be found 
by immersing oneself In the sircaini of folk art. 
One mus[ turn to sign painting^ to the humor¬ 
ous as|>xts of American lifcj or to such mural 
decoration as that which is needed to make 
more inicrt?silng the walls of our churches, com¬ 
munity buildings, schools, and colleges. This 
solution was found by thousands of artists after 
1930 and resulted in a wide-scale production 
of murals j^ainted under suf>crvLsion of the 
government for the Works Progress Adminis¬ 
tration. To understand the aesthetic value of 
the American mural production which is based 
upon the factors already discussed in this brief 
survey of Aoterican painting, one mtist study 
a number of previous murals painted by 
Orozco, Rivera, and Thomas Benton during 
the tw’cnlics. 

Growth of a Afonammtui Afutal Style. Before 
the ex]>eriencc of concerted effort necessary to 
carry on the World War, leading American 
artists habitually painted uncommissioned pic¬ 
tures. A monumental mural style can grow 
up only W'hen artists arc subddized by church, 
state, or an tntelligeni democracy. In order to 
be most effective, this type of painting takes 
time and security for planning and execution. 
Every mural ivorthy of the name is the exposi¬ 
tion of an idea of such grandeur that it needs 
linte to mat lire. In it the narrative element 
must be strong, and the details must l)e intcr- 
w^oven with some significant syiTibolic composi¬ 
tion scheme. 

In the early years of the 19ih century, no 
^Americans seem to have been capable mural- 
bits. The first monumental murals by an Amer¬ 
ican artist were those of John La Fargc. These 
show little more of a mural concept than some 
of the w'orks of lliiari. They mostly approxi¬ 
mate a late Renaissance style. 


The Chicago Columbian FxfKKitionof 1893- 
1094 stimulated mural painting by giving op¬ 
portunities to Edwin H. Blashfield, J. Alden 
Weir, Robert Reid, and others. Their murals, 
for the most part, were conceived in terms of 
the classical French school. Most of them re¬ 
mind one of Ingres’s Apotheosis of Homer. In 
the following two decades, museums, libraries, 
and banks, as well as many of the state capitols, 
were built In a style set by the powerful firm 
of VlcKtiu, Mead and White. These architects 
usually preferred rich marbles and bronze or 
gilded decora itons to mural painting. 

In the Boston Public Library, a number of 
painters, including Sargent and Edwin Austin 
Abbey, v%ere asked to decorate the various 
rooms, Abbey^s romantic illustrations of the 
Arthurian legend, although ver>' sm^J panels, 
have a truly monumental cfTcci. Sargent’s enor¬ 
mous Prophets in the front hall, if reduced to 
simple, brilliant color patterns without their 
fancy gilding, would be seen to approximate a 
style later developed by Rivera. The most suc¬ 
cessful treatment of the wall surfaces is that fay 
Puvis dc Chavannes, who never saw the buiJd- 
ing. None of these murals can approach the 
integrity of style and archiiccture developed 
by later painters, 

Orozcof and Brn/fla. ^Hie greatest change 
in American mural pain ting came in the decade 
immediately folJownng the World War, At that 
time a strongly communal feeling and a belief 
in an international society as the ncecssary 
basis from which a monumental art could spring 
became the conunon inheritance for all .Amer¬ 
icans who had taken part in the war. The lowTr 
classes in Mexico gave America an indigenous 
style in the %vorks of Diego Rivera and J. C. 
Orozco. Both of these men united the experi¬ 
ments of the postimpressionists, the color 
schemes of the .Aztecs and Mayans, and an 
ideologv' stemming from the Rmsslan Revolu¬ 
tion or the Promethean philosophy of Nietzsche. 

Diego Rivera has a style closely approximat¬ 
ing the Oriental frescoes of Sirigya and AJania 
in India, picturing human forms much as they 
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wcredravvu in the early iMsyan art. He accepts 
the machine as a necessary part of 20th-century 
chiUzation and uses it as a meaiis tu gain a 
more abundant life for mankind (Fig. 630). 


business executives at their desk;:—all happy 
in ihcir work. With joyous color schemes Jike 
those in the comic strips, Rivera wove a tapes¬ 
try of form and movement, His superb decora- 





Fjo. rtSO.—Frescoes by Die^ Rivera, south wall, TVtroii Musfum, Itcight about 36 feel, Onier panrt: interior of 
automobile factor^' v^th presses, polishers, and asScinbty tine. Ccnlrr Lop panth left, the white race with lime 
crystals, symbolic of organizing ability^ tight, tfio yellow race, wiih earth, symbolic of ancient wisdom. Narrow 
band beneath: the geologic origins of coal, sand, and limestone. Upper left, stnaJl panels: drug itidusirics of Deiroit. 
with surgery directly beneath. Upper right, small paneb: processes of the rouudry, with fiery union of the minerals 
bene^ith. Six small panels at bottom: mecliaitiKed agriculture, a sawmill, u training class, glass manufaciure, and 
workers leaving the plant, {Omiety of Dettail jli/iueamO 

Underlying Rivcra*s murals in the l>ctToit 
Mu.'scum of Fine Arts, probably his finest work, 
is the idea that the fundamcnial energies of 
earth’s mighty forces unite with the intelligence 
of man to create a more abundant lift, Rivera 
here came to the modern industrial world with 
the keen interest of a primitive. He found the 
scienti-st in his lalioraiory, the mechanic at his 
machine, the workers in the fields, and the 


tivceffccTs blend appropriately with the difficult 
baro<|Ue architecture of the mu-Kieum court. 
Above all this activity and greater than any of 
it appear the four races of mankind which have 
combined to produce American life, each tyiii- 
bolizing some significani aspect of our men¬ 
tality. Rarely can a finer combination of 
symbolism, decorative color quality^ strong 
compcisiuon, and realLsm be found. 
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Following successful completion of the Ete- 
troit commlsston Rivera painted the central 
lobby panel of the RCA Building in Rocke¬ 
feller Centerj immediately behind the portal. 



Fig. ^31, — Modem Mip;i^[toii of the Spirit., trcscc, 
faurtcenth paiicl of mural entitled An Epic of American 
CiviIt:catIor 4 by J. C, Otkheco^ Bilker Library, Dart¬ 
mouth College 1934. Height about 10 feet, fkimparc 
with Last Judgment, fig. 291^ Chap. XI. pf 

DarimotilA Coltegt.) 


where Lee Lawrie pictured ^Visdom Guiding 
the Universe (Fig. 636). Here Rivera surpas!!ed 
his Detroit work in a picture almost rivaling 
for its spiritual integrity, craftsmanship, and 
composition the works of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michelangelo. He painted, as a continua¬ 
tion of the monumental form of the building, 
the tube of an enormous telescope, which ap¬ 
peared as an apparatus capable of cKploring 
the macrocosm and microcosm. Rockefeller 
Center, as the meeting place of the various 
scLeniilic philanthropies representing the con- 
siructivc side of our economic sj-stem, is essen- 
tiaJiy just such a telescope. As the center of the 
great radio industry, it may be considered a 
meeting place to which all human knowledge 


may flow. Here an idealized figure of a man, 
who controlled the telescope, stood at the inter- 
seciioD of four great rays, cast by its two re¬ 
flecting mirrors, in one ray ap|>earcd the 
nebulae and the worlds in process of ceaseless 
becoming, as evidence of that dynamic power 
implicit in the universe. In the other appeared 
the minute ocUs of life, the bacteria and tissues 
which transform cosmic energy for human good. 

Through other details in the picture Rivera 
conveyed the thought that unintelligent wast¬ 
rels allow God^s Universal benefits to be used 
for destructive purposes. Only through peace¬ 
ful, cooperative action can mankind continue 
happily moving toward a Ijeitcr social order. 
UnfoTiunately, to Rivera, interested in the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution, a portrait of l^enin, on the 
right, seemed the most fitting symbol of thLs 
new' world order. So the mural, which was to 
have been unveiled early in 1930, was first 
covered and then destroyed. In its place Sert, 
the Spanish muraJist, has created a picture 
whose structure has a less fortunate relationship 
to its architectural setting. 

The second great .\mcrican muralist, J. C. 
Orozco, began in 1932 to create on the wails 
of the library in Dartmouth College the epic 
story of the entire American civilization. Hb 
tw^o centra] religious figures, Quetzalcoatl and 
Christ, repressenicd in a series of dynamic 
panels, struggle to overcome the ancient and 
the modem superstitions of human sacrifice- 
In the first seKcs, as QueizaJcoad departs from 
his people prophesying his eventual return with 
a new concept of civilization, so in the second 
series, Christ overthrows the false gods of 
industrialism which Jed man to the needless 
slaughter of the World ^Va^. Orozco's con¬ 
cluding panel, Modern Migration of the Spirit, 
here reproduced (Fig. 631), shows a dynamic 
Byzantine, Promethean Christ. He destroys His 
ow'n cro^ along vdih the other sy-mbols of super¬ 
stitious religions and those war materials which 
represent the violence so often invoked in Hb 
dame. Orozco^a essentially Nietzscheqn philos¬ 
ophy suggests that only through spiriEual revo- 
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lutlon can man overcome the primilivisnv of a 
purely maicrlal concept of life. 

Thomas Bentonj the iliird great American 
muraJistf is knciv<i.'Ji as one of a group of Mid¬ 


baroque corn position giv'Lng an intervifeave in 
depth. 

The works of the three great moralists here 
described and the many splendid inurals 



Flo. ^^2.—Abe LincoEil in litcliana. by T'hoinas Bcntion, Indiana World^s Fair, Chica^o^ 1933. Fine 

.Am Center, L-nis'crsity of Indiana, Bloomingion, 1941. Oil on height about 12 ftcr. of Ktpsftnur^n- 

Foinj.') 


Western painters which includes Grant Wood, 
John Stewart Curr>', and Charles Burchfield. 
These, with .41 bright and Rohrod of Chicago, 
Reginald Marsh of New' York, and Sheeler of 
Philadelphia, have characterised in many genial 
worts the American scene north of the Rio 
Grande. Benton’s murals for the Indiana Build¬ 
ing of the Chicago World’s Fair embody the 
spirit that runs through Wait \Miitman’s po¬ 
etry' (Fig. 632), In later murals for the New 
School of Social Research, the Whitney Mu¬ 
seum in New York City, and the State Capitol 
at Jefferson City, Missouri, Benton reiterates 
his central theme that American life is virile 
and crudely passionate. More than the work of 
either Orozco or Rivera, Benton’s paintings 
demonstrate the energetic, Gclto-Gennanic line 
imspiriting dynamic human forms. He also uses 


painted for federal buildings after 1 ?34 would 
not have been possible without a great deal of 
preparation on the part of such American 
postimpressionists as \iaurice .Sterne, John 
Marin, A. G, Dove (Fig. 633ei), and Arthur B. 
Davies in the last yeai^ of his life. These came 
jso close to the primitive Indian patterns and 
to the universally accepted folk art of the comic 
Strips that a style which unites all these at¬ 
tributes seems somehow familiar and has been 
accepted by all but the oldest aeadcmicians. 

These artists all show' particularly that qual¬ 
ity of action and color design made popular 
through the motion pictures of Walt Disney' 
[Fig, 633A)* The work of the government in 
fostering the arts after 1930 surpassed in mag¬ 
nitude anything attempted in ancient Athens 
Under Pericles or in Florence under the Medici. 
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Freedom is the keynote of the earliest expres¬ 
sion in this new unique American style. As it 
matures, the artists improve in craftsmanship 
and in the ability to design their work so that it 
b more appropriate to the buildings decorated. 


Sculpture 

T'Ar Pioruns. The earliest North American 
sculptors from colonial times until the middle 
of the 19th century’ worked in the Italian neo- 



a b c 

Fw. 633.—a, abstract Unebcape, Thunderstorm, by A. G. Dove, 1921, height 21»!i| inches, width 18^ inches 
(Columbus Museum) (eottrUsy ej Columbus Museum); b, still from “The Three IJttle Pigs” by Walt Disney {(ourUsy 
oj Walt Disney); r, detail from mural by Gilbert Wlbon, High School, Terre Haute, Indiana, 1936 (courUsye^Gilbert 
Wilsem). 


This may be aptly demonstrated by even a 
brief examination of some of the most signif¬ 
icant murals created for federal buildings after 
1932, through the Works Progress .Administra¬ 
tion. Such creations as Frank \V. Long’s paneb 
for the post ofhcc in Louisville, Kentucky, 
John F. Holmer’s friezes in the Cincinnati post 
office, and Thomas La Farge’s panels in the post 
office at New London, Connecticut, all show 
action and color design in our dbtinctivc new' 
style. The compositions of Reginald Marsh in 
Washington and New York, Frank Mechau’s 
Pony Express in the Washington Post Office 
Building, and Maurice Sterne’s library murals 
in the Department of Justice Building have 
received such wndespread acclaim as to make 
their mention seem almost superfluous. 

To summarize, the new American style, as 
re\’ealed by the above muralbts, has a dynamic 
interweave, brilliant color, dramatic action erf" 
forms in and out of the picture plane, and figures 
which contribute to an action suggestive of our 
motion pictures. The latest murals unite those 
aspects of art known as the Decorative, the 
Energetic, the Beautiful, and the Sublime. 


classic tradition, popularized in Europe by Ca- 
nova and 'I'horvaldsen. Among these, Henry 
Kirke Brown, Thomas Ball, and John Quincy 
Adams Ward were noted for a number of statues 
of Washington, who at that time symibolizcd 
the arbtocratic ideal of the Republic’s leader¬ 
ship. Shortly after the Cavil War, these sculp¬ 
tors designed a type of monument unknown on 
the Ckjntinent—the Soldiers and Sailors Monu¬ 
ment, one of which can be found in almost 
every' American city. The first of them was 
built by Martin Milmorc, a pupil of Ball, on 
Boston Common, in 1874. This type of monu¬ 
ment consbts of a high base, often with a 
column supporting a statue of Liberty or Vic- 
toiy' guarded by soldiers and sailors. Seldom 
has one of these monuments a completely satis¬ 
fying mass, since the supernumerary figures 
usually project too far from the central pyramid. 

Contemporaneously with Milmorc, the sculp¬ 
tor John Rogers worked, creating his little genre 
groups immensely popular about the middle 
of the century. Such subjects as Coming to the 
Parson, Weighing the Baby, and The Volun¬ 
teer’s Return were presented in groups of small 
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figures which, although poorly designed, serve 
to illustrate Rogers's Victorian penchant for 
descriptive details. Such sculpture and other 
small objects collected as souvenirs to grace the 


with a knowledge of composition and anatomy 
equal to that of most Renaissance masters. All, 
at times, like Rogers, fell to the level of the 
anecdotal or the sentimental, something not 



Fig. 634.—Fountain of Time, Chicago, by Lorado Taft, 1913-1920. Cement of colored stones, figures about life 

size. (CourU^ of Lorado Taft.) 


parlors of the nourtaux riches were given the 
name “bric-a-brac.” Romantic sentimentality 
in associational, literary* values and poor formal 
arrangement characterize the style. 

Literary Styles of the 19/A Century. After the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 1876, 
romantic Americans who traveled abroad to 
study sculpture, substituted for the Italian 
schools the ateliers of the French realists. In 
the resulting work, fonnal quality improved 
considerably, without the Romantic literary 
flavor’s ever completely disappearing. Olin 
Warner, know'n for the bronze doors on the 
Congressional Library*, and Herbert .*\dams, 
whose Bryant appears on the west .side of the 
New \'ork Public Library*, with Solon and 
Gutzon Biirglum, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
George Grey Barnard, Frederick MacMonnics, 
Paul Bartlett, Charles Grafly, Malvina Hoff¬ 
man, Anna Hyatt Huntington, Daniel Chester 
French, and Lorado Taft, represent the best 
of the Romantic literary tradition as it turns 
toward realism. All these w-ere skillful modelers 


wholly appropriate to simple sculptural form. 
Following an e.xamplc set by .Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, each of these sculptors showed him¬ 
self at his best when designing a new, distinctly 
American type of monument w*ith an cxedra 
or architectural setting composed so as to con¬ 
nect ideal or realistic figures with some pleasing 
iandsca|)e vista. The best known commemora¬ 
tive pieces of this type are Saint-Gaudens’ Shaw 
Memorial in Boston and Farragut Monument 
in New York City. In the face of his angel 
for the Sherman Monument, Saint-Gaudens 
created the ideal American feminine profile 
which has Ixren adopted for our coinage. 

I.x>radoTaft, whose workshop, like some Ren¬ 
aissance bottegOy was a meeting ground and 
training place for many young artists in the 
Middle West, inherited the Italian classical 
and French baroque styles, which he united 
with the American tendency toward the anec¬ 
dotal and the idealistic realism of Rodin. His 
fountain of the Great Lakes at the side of the 
.Art Institute in Chicago, and his Columbus 
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fountain before the Union Station in Washing¬ 
ton display the neoclassical side of Taft's na¬ 
ture. HLs monumental, concrete statue of Black 
Hawk on the bluffs overlooking Rock River 


figures of China and the Egyptian Sphinx. The 
attempt to link the human being with natural 
forces and the tendency to consider the personal 
in terms of the Sublime are prime character- 



Fic. 635.—Linct^—the democratic ideal in sculpture, a, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Lincoln Park, Chicago, c. 
1900, bronze, height about 8 feet {photograph by lanellt); b, Guuon Burglum, Newark, N. J., c. 1910, bronze, height 
about 5 feet {photograph by Wood); t, George Grey Barnard, Lytle Park, Clincinnati, c. 1925, bronze, height about 
8 feet {photograph by Kosmm); d, Daniel Chester French, Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C., c. 1918-1920, 
marble, height about 20 feet {photograph by IVof)- 


just .south Eagles’ Nest Camp, Illinois, is 
dignified and noble in its simplicity. 

Taft’s Fountain of Time (Fig. 634), on the 
Chicago Midway Plaisance, is his most signifi¬ 
cant work. It preserves the exedra form, within 
w'hich a group of figures s>mbolic of the various 
conditions of mankind rise from the ground, 
pass in review', and sink back again into the 
earth before the brooding figme symlx>lizing 
Eternity. The rhythmical w'ave motion of surg¬ 
ing life, rising and falling without meaning 
other than the pathos of life itself, can be com- 
p>ared with the naturalistic drama of Tolstoy 
or the symbolic impressionism of Maeterlinck 
and Vildrac. 

Other attempts to unite man with nature 
are the gigantic mountain carvings of Gutzon 
Borglum. His heads of lancoln, Washington, 
Jefferson, and Theodore Roosevelt have been 
gradually emerging from Mount Ru.shmore in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. These can be 
compared only with the gigantic Buddhistic 


istics of American idealism earlier described in 
Hawthorne’s story The Great Slone Face. 

Four Studies oj Lincoln as the Ideal American. 
The American, despite his tendency' to ally 
himself with the forces of nature, never loses 
his sense of the actual worth of man. The work 
of Saint-Gaudens, French, and Barnard par¬ 
ticularly shows a careful study of the new ethnic 
type compounded of many races, which even¬ 
tually appears as the .Werican ideal. The pio¬ 
neer figure of .\braham Lincoln, foremost 
product of Jeffersonian democracy, dominated 
the sculptor’s imaginadon during the early years 
of the 20th century. By that time the statesman¬ 
ship, humor, and kindliness of the great eman¬ 
cipator had assumed superhuman proportions. 
Saint-Gaudens’ statue in Lincoln Park, Chi¬ 
cago (Fig. 635a), appears that of a dignified 
statesman, refined, pensive and still humane, 
ennobled by the office of president. 

The Lincoln of Gutzon Borglum, in a Newark 
Park (Fig. 6356), sits on a bench, accessible to 
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the crowd, and, being little more than a man, 
appeals with friendly sentiment to children, 
who can usually be seen playing about his 
knees. 

The third Lincoln, by Daniel Chester French 
(Fig. 635</), like Phidias's seated figure of Zeus 
at Olympia, is a cult statue in a national shrine. 
As part of an impressive neoclassic edifice look¬ 
ing beyond the lagoon, past the Washington 
monument, to the distant Capitol, this jxjwer- 
ful, brooding figure symbolizes the innate sad¬ 
ness and loneliness of the American character, 
usually covered over in most of us by a rather 
light or humorous attitude. 

The fourth Lincoln (Fig. 635c), by George 
Grey Barnard, stands in Lytle Park, Cincin¬ 
nati. This, the proletarian Lincoln, is a gaunt, 
awkward figure, with only the dignity of his 
face to draw him away from the soil. Closely 
allied to Rodin or Meunier’s realistic figures, 
Barnard’s Promethean statue bespeaks a surg¬ 
ing, elemental force arising from the creation 
of a new race and culture, which so long as it 
continues to grow will feed the productive fires 
of American genius. Thb spirit in .American 
sculpture has been caught and furthered by the 
Swedish Carl Milles whose many magnificent 
designs found appropriate place in many of our 
homes and parks after 1920. 

Decoratict and Architectural Sculpture. Paul Man- 
ship, a leader in the field of decorative sculp¬ 
ture, is known for his figure of Night and his 
Dancer and Gazelles, as well as a host of other 
pieces characterized by flowing lines and a 
somewhat archaistic manner. An expert crafts¬ 
man, Mamhip sho\%’S thorough acquaintance 
with the techniques of bronze casting and with 
Oriental motifs particularly suited to his 
medium. 

During the third decade of the present cen¬ 
tury a number of sculptors— particularly Leo 
Friedlander, Ulric Ellerhusen, Katherine Lane, 
Alfonzo lanelli, Ren6 ChambcUan, the archi¬ 
tect Ely Jacques Kahn, and Lee Lawric— 
created a st>'lc of architectural sculpture most 
appropriate to the new skyscrapKrr construc¬ 


tion. Lee I.awric’8 treatment of the entrance 
to the RCA Building in Rockefeller Center 
may be tciken as the epitome of this style. The 
central figure. Wisdom (Fig. 636), modeled 



Fio. 636.—Wisdom, Lee Lawric, entrance of RCA 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, c. 1929. 
Stone painted in red, gold, and black, height about 
10 leet. ifiourU^ of Photographic DtpartmerU, RocktJtlUr 
Center.) 

after an idea drawm by Blake (Fig. 553) emerges 
in unfolding planes on an oblique angle above 
a great panel of molded glass. 'Fhe compass of 
The Ancient of Days, spreads out to include 
the glass designs, which suggest the courses 
of the planets. For appropriateness, s>'mbolic 
significance, and construction this figure com¬ 
pares to the portal sculptures of Chartres. It 
completely expresses the function crf“ the build¬ 
ing in an appropriate architectonic design. 

An increasing tendency' on the part of ar¬ 
chitects and sculptors to use color is well 
demonstrated by Lee I^wTic’s Wisdom. The 
background of the panel is in salmon pink, with 
details of the compass, the drapery, and the 
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edges of the clouds in gold and blue. On either 
side of the central doorway, figures represent¬ 
ing Light and Wind carry om the motif of the 
central design. Among all the sculptural deco¬ 
rations in Rockefeiler Cjcnter^morc than on 
any of the other skyscrapers—this by Lee 
Lavvrie U the most fitting. More examples of 
Lavmc^a work, inspired by the archiicct Ber* 
tram Goodhue^ may be studied on ihe Nebraska 
State Capitol and the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, New York City. 

Mtisic 

The fundamental rhythm of .\merican music 
arises from a combination of Indian, Afrieari, 
and Buro|>ean dance forms. Syncopation, a 
quaiitji" common in popular American music, 
can be found in all primitive cultures. The 
complicated improvised rhythm of Aincrican 
music at various times called “ragtime,” “jaaz,** 
and swi ng’' has a d is tincthT manner unantlci- 
pated by European musicians. American melo¬ 
dies also are derived, in part, from primitive 
Indian and Negro sources, but for the greater 
part come from European folk songs. 

/VfwjjViEe Rhythms Mit&difS. The earliest 
.recorded American music consists of the Ilarawi 
or I nca melodies incorporated by the Peruvian 
composer Valle Riesira in his operatic treat¬ 
ment of the Inca folk drama, Ottanla^ Many 
Indian melodies common to the Mexicans and 
the other North American tribes appear as 
basic components of Carlos Chaves’s Swfonla 
Imfia. Other melodies, generally considered Ne¬ 
gro in origin were taken by the Negroes from 
the Indians, who worked vrith them as slaves 
in the fields early in the llJdi century. A well- 
known example, IVater Boy, is derived from a 
Ghcrokec Indian song. All of these employ both 
pentatonic and hep-atonic scales, sometimes 
w-ith quarter-lone intervals like those in East 
Indian music. Early American Romantic com¬ 
posers dresv hearily upon aboriginal sources, 
but without ever coming so close to the original 
rhythms as did Dvorak. 


Negro influence in American music is impor- 
lant chiefly because the Afro-American, by 
nature a social individual, has assimilated most 
of the melodies of other folk groups and re¬ 
created them in terms of his own intense rhyth¬ 
mical desire for musical expression. The Negro 
has contributed such happy strains as Foe Bim 
Working on the IjMt, Qood A rtef, and Gulden 
Slippers. His lullabies have become the crooning 
a£iOciatcd with American popular love tunes. 
His spirituals, because of their melancholy 
strain also common to the Celto-Gcmianic tem¬ 
perament, have been accepted as mtxlifying 
the stricter Protestant hymn forms. The Negro 
harmonijjcs his spiri tuals and “blues” in irregu¬ 
lar canonical fond with intricate polyrhythmic 
accom|>antmenis of odd words forced to fit the 
tunes. This most signiheant rhyihmic melodic 
Synthesis dominates the orchestral style of such 
modern composers as Ferde Groff, George 
Gershwin, and John Alden Clarpenter. A de¬ 
scription of the pan played by the Negro in the 
development of swing can be found in Louis 
Armstrong's book Swing Thai Music. 

Pioneer Foik Songs* In early colonial times, the 
settlers of Maine and Y ennont sang many w'ork 
songs brought from England and France. Our 
sailors picked up chanteys, which became popu¬ 
lar throughout the United States during the 
days of the clipper ships. From Ireland and 
Scotland came the jig, the reel, and other round 
and square dances. ^Vilh many Elizabethan, 
Anglo-Saxon, Scotch, and Irish ballads, these 
dances passed into the mountains of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, the Carolinas, and Arkansas, svhere 
they' persist as the dominant musical form to¬ 
day. For example, Barbara Allen^ &veet IViiliam 
and Fair Ellen, Wifi the Wraeer, and Pretiji PoHj 
arc favorites in Kentucky, Mississippi River 
boatmen and the cowboys developed innumer¬ 
able W'ork songs, with cries, cheers, and curious 
ballad refrains (sec Carl Sandburg’s The Song- 
hsg). After 1312 and throughout the Civil UW 
days, many patriotic marching songs were writ¬ 
ten and sung by the minstrel showmen. By 
always appearing in blackface, these showmen 
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recognized ihc importance of Lhe colored race 
in creaung American humor. The T^'O Black 
Crows and Amos ’n* Andy carried on the 
tradition, 

l he American folk song reached its greatest 
refinement and its epitome in the work of 
Stephen Collins Foster. In his short life, Foster 
composed over 150 art songSj most of which 
seem to arise from primitive folk melodies. His 
Old Bla£k Jm-, Swante and My Old Kin^ 
imky Howe arc truly American, difTcrem In 
spirit from European music. 

Romantidm mid Classidsw njttr 1870, The tra¬ 
dition of early universal musical educators, such 
as LowtU and William Mason, has been taken 
over by Waller Damrosch and Deem* I’aylor, 
both of whom arc known for their admirable 
radio talks as well as for their orchestral and 
Ojjcratic compositions. 

Horatio Parker, a di.siinguLshcd miisical edu¬ 
cator, on the faculty at Yale University until 
I9l0, Ls widely known for his noble choral 
music, particularly the oratorio, HoraJ^ocksiuWj 
and an ojwra, Aiona. In the latter, Parker used 
Indian Melodies. Edward MacDowell who 
taught first in Boston and later at Columbia 
University produced a numl^er of orchestral 
and piano works, including a famous Indian 
Suite. In his many songs and his “Impressions” 
entitled Waodiand Sketches, Sea P/rccr, and Anu 
England idylls^ MacDoiveM created tender love 
lyrics and short lyric pieces suggestive of nature 
— moods of the sea or reveries in forest and 
farmland. Hi* style has a delicacy almost Ori¬ 
ental in quality. Better than any other com¬ 
poser, he captures Indian and Negro folk music 
in almost poetic forms, Ethel ben Ne^'in^s short 
piano lyrics and songs hold many fresh roman¬ 
tic melodies, similar in style to the works of 
MacDowelJ. 

Charles Wakefield Cad man adapted Indian 
music in several operas and orchcsinal suites. 
His suite of four American Indian Songs and 
his opera Shanewis furnish typical examples of 
the romantic transposition of origi^’^^ Indian 
themes to highly sophisticated forms quite dis¬ 


similar to their rhychmical structure. Other 
composers working under more modern Euro¬ 
pean influences arc .Mrs, H. H. Beach, noted 
for her Gaelic Symphony^ and Leo Omstcin, a 
pioneer of ex pressionism in America, who WTOtc 
Impressions of Chinatown. 

During the early pan of the 2fhh centuty^, the 
most popular writers of musk were John Philip 
Sousa, the march king, and Victor Herbert, 
who comfXMicd many operettas and symphonic 
poems, and some orchestral and chamber mu¬ 
sic. Reginald Dc Koven, author of the light 
opera Rtd)in Hood, wtoic a number of such 
ballads as the perennial favorite, 0 Promise -\te. 
Jerome Kern and Sigmund Romberg have con¬ 
tributed greatly tu modern popular music, with 
many tunes of more than passing interest. ,Most 
of the Work of these men has found its way into 
the motion pictures. 

Expressionism fn jlfuJiV, John Aldcn Carpjenter 
has dedicated com|>ositlons to skyscrapers and 
Krazy Kat. W^th refined musicianship Car¬ 
penter combines expressionisiic effects and typi¬ 
cally American rhythms, In many piano pieces, 
sonatas, and symphonies. Lamar Stringfield, in 
The Sioods of a Moonshiner^ allows the folk 
melodies and rhythiiis of the Chernkccs to grip 
the entire orchestra for long sustained passages. 

The most successful exj>oncni of that com¬ 
bination of mternaiional folk melodies rendered 
in swing lime tvas George B. Gershw-in, whose 
first successful orchestral work. The Rhapsody in 
Rhe, is now seen to have Ijcen as fine in its way 
as many of the com|xisitions of Debussy and 
Strauss. His opera Forgy and Hess, with Its splen¬ 
did orchestration of folk tunes. Is one of the 
meet significant contributions to native Amer¬ 
ican music. The direction in which our new 
inusical style may proceed can be heard in the 
eompositiun Grand Canyon Suite by Ferde Grofd, 
a musician trained in the Wagnerian idiom 
who has begun to understand the need for a 
return to the simplicity and fineness of Bach’s 
melodic line and the intricate polyrhyihms of 
the Indians. The humorous elciucnt common 
to most modern American ] 30 pular musLe ap- 
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pears at its best in Raymond Scott^s Th^ Ffn- 
^uin and Hot Dana Jm IVoOfifn Iniiians, 'Ilic 
musical idiom called ^"swing” is most pleasing 
in Lou Singer's arrangement of an old folk 
ballad, Thf under the name of “Jackie 

Boy,” as sung by Madnc Sullivan, and in Flms 
in C^sftmp tninor by Teddy Wilson. 

In 1940, the well-known musicologist Marion 
Bauer listed fur their American quality several 
compositions lx^‘idcs those already mentioned. 
These include the Cojiiard Sonata by Charles 
Ives, by Arthur Shepherd, John 

Powell's .^tgro Jihapsodyf Louis Gruenberg’s 
Danifl Nathaniel Dett’s TA/ Ordering of 

Afosest Henry S. Gi!lbert''3 Dance in Piace Congo, 
Aaron Copland's Oufdbor Adceninre, Roy Har¬ 
ris’s Occupations, and Philip James’s 5f<j- 

jfion ITG£fA‘. These compositions are as typically 
American as the works of the contemporary 
painters Bcnion, Curry, and Grant Wotxl. In 
order that the qualities that difTcrentiate them 
from Old World creations may be clearly de¬ 
fined, they shot!Id t>e compared with the work 
of such European composers as Honneger, 
Hindemith, Sch&nberg, and RavgL 

The Drama 

During the first half of the 19th century, 
drama rarely escaped the primitive level of the 
medicine shoiv, the circus, or the melodramatic 
showboat fjcrformancc. During the latter half 
of the century, the Civil War scene gave rise 
to Bronson Howard’s Shenandemh, William Gil¬ 
lette’s ^£Tr^ Sendee, and Clyde Fitch's Barbara 
FrifUhie, Other plays by Filch, such as The 
City and T/te Truth, were not only better con¬ 
structed than the first, but presented more 
natural characterizatioas of American life, Wil¬ 
liam Vaughn McKxiy's The Faith Healer and 
The Great Diiside had a considerable vogue in 
the first years of the 20ih century^ niese early 
playwrights in the late European Romantic 
tradition rarely approached iht pow'cr of later 
writers, 

European post-Ibsen exfjerimentsin natural¬ 


istic drama could be performed only after the 
reformatio'n of the theaters, .Siiinilarly in Ameri¬ 
ca, the work of Elmer Rice, Marc Connelly, 
Eugene O'Neill, and other pioneers depended 
to a great extent upon the foundation between 
1913 and 1915 of Maurice Browne's Little 
Theatre in Chicago, the Pro'vnnceiO'W'n Theatre, 
the ^Vashington Square Players, and the New 
York Neighborhotxl Players. Tlic most tal¬ 
ented playwright to benefit by these new theat¬ 
rical groups, \vhojie coof>crative spirit made 
possible experiments too radical for the organ¬ 
ized commercial theater, w'as Eugene O’Neill. 

In O'Neiirs plays one may find all the ad¬ 
vances of naturalism, expressionism, and sym¬ 
bolism made in the theater from iljiieri on. Ail 
his plays have a high degree of social signifi¬ 
cance, probing deeply into the motives ofev^ry^ 
one of the American literary^ ty|ics. Each play 
has a form expressive of sonic fundamental 
American rhythm» The uemendous primitive 
vitality of The Hairy Ape comes from the depths. 
In Emperor Jones, O'Neill shows the primitive 
Negro folk soul. Ama Christie, LazcrrifS Laoghed, 
and The Great Cod Broirni arc symbolic dramas. 
Desire under the E{m5,Strange Interiude, and Monrn^ 
ing becomes Electro explore the unconscious 
thought patterns underlying the actions of more 
or less repressed nAmerican types. The latter, 
particularly, combines the ancient Greek Elec- 
tra story and the American scene with a Freu¬ 
dian irtterpretation. 

Sidney Howard, whose realism grows out of 
vast introspective backgrounds, produced The 
Siicer Cord, a story' of univisc mother love. 
Robert Shenvood, like Schnitzlcr before him, 
specialized in satires, the best knuw'n of which 
is Eeanion in Vienna u George Kaufman used cx- 
pressionistic techniques for Beggar on Horseback; 
uniting with Motrle Ryskind, he produced a 
number of comedies on the political scene, in¬ 
cluding OJ Thee I Sing^ Elmer Rice's Street 
Scene, Counselor at Law, and ItV the People are 
realistic dramas of city life. In contrast to these, 
Marc Connelly characterized the pious depths 
of the Negro soul in The Green Pastmes. This 
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appealed to all classes of Americans l>ccausc of 
its sincere religious feelings iLs splendid spiritu- 
ah, and fine rhy^thmlcal simiciurc. 

The Radio Drama. A new form of drama, 
written without visual staging, particularly for 
the radio,, became popular in the fourth decade 
of the 20lh century. Archibald MacLeish 
brought poetic literary' accounts of destructive 
wars to the air vs'aves with j'lir Raid and The 
Fail 0 / the Citjf. For pure radiodramatic effect, 
Orson Welleses cxprcssionisiic-naturalistic ac¬ 
count of the invasion of New Jersey by the men 
from Mars delivered in the same w'ay ^ 3 
regular news broadcast remains unsurpassed. 
So close at that time was the highly startling 
fiction of Welles to the drama of life as reported 
weekly frorn the European countries, that laws 
were passed forbidding naturalistic dramatic 
performance over the air concerning modern 
warfare. No recital of American vhuaJ, musical, 
literary, or dramatic art can be complete with¬ 
out a study of our must lively new synthetic art 
forndj the talking motion pictures. Future gen¬ 
erations will probably be able to see more 
clearly than w'c today just hoiv great the influ¬ 
ence of the cinema has been upon all other 
art forma. Without a brief critique of the 
motion picture one cannot understand the 
unique characteristics of American art. 

The Motion Picture 

Before 1930 most critics, unable to classify 
the motion picture definitely cither as a graphic 
Or as a literary dramatic art, avoided mention¬ 
ing it. The growing eflectiveness of the motion 
picture as an art medium and its increasing 
social significance eventually led Harvard and 
Yale Universities to aclmowlcdge its impiortancc 
in 1938 by granting honorary' degrees to Wall 
Disney, creator of Afkkey Afoit^e and the 
Symphonies. Thus the academic W'orld accepted 
the motion picture as an art comparable to 
the stage drama,, mural painting, and the 
sy'mphony. 

Economically, the motion picture today 


surpasses all other arts in its ts'idespread dis¬ 
tribution and the commercial value of its pro¬ 
ductions. The film play stands in the same 
relation to other 20th-century arts as did the 
cathedral to medieval art. Its influence upon 
speech, fashions, and mores Ls apparent. Fur¬ 
ther, the motion picture succinctly expresses 
the composite active character of the 20th- 
century' .American. Today the static arts of 
sculpture and painting have given ground to 
the more dynamic dance, music, and drama 
in a development which has come, through the 
musie dramas of Wagner and Strauss, to find 
its most satisfying synthesis in the colored talk¬ 
ing motion picture. In creation, this art pro¬ 
ceeds from anist-dircciunf, or regisseiirr, who 
employ hosts of painters, architects, composers, 
dancers, and musicians, as well as playwrights 
and photographers, in order to achieve their 
monumental effects. The regissear^ or director, 
in the last analysis responsible for the entire 
filmic production, must understand the lavvs by 
ivhich each component element of the film 
play can reach its greatest effectiveness. The 
effects peculiar to the new art differ frotn their 
antecedent simpler compiinents because they 
depend primarily upon a series of contrasts 
between dynamic and static moments. Allar- 
dyce Nlcoll has called this “filmic rhythm.’* 
After the director, the most Important mu- 
tion-picture artist is the cameraman, who bor¬ 
rows from Renaissance and baroque painters, 
pictorial devices such as chiaroscuro, or plastic 
modeling using light and shadow, and ^umalo^ 
Or soft and sharp focus. 'I’hcsc and other me¬ 
chanical effects, such as the halation of the film 
when shiny objects art photographtd, can be 
used to suggest contrasting emotional states, 
even in stUI photography, 

Essentiai Techniques of the Afation^ptetare Art. 
The fundamental of all filmic art is an appro¬ 
priate interaction of characters and env'iron- 
ment. In still pictures only given amounts of 
each appear, but in the film one can show the 
action of a character large in the front of the 
field or, by moving U backw'ard into the pic- 
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turc, can reveal increasing amotinls of the en¬ 
vironment. This carries the emotions from the 
fjersonal to the impersonaJ. In the earliest 
films, viith a stationar)' camera, all action took 



Flc. 637.—Still of firet closc-up, Thf BiriA 0 J .Vo/hnt, 
D, W. GHlflth, dlrcclor, c. 1916. Ntw f'wjt 

PuAiis Libiofy^ 

place in a sight triangle directly before a angle 
point, 'llic characters, advancing or retreating, 
moved to right or left as they do upon the 
stage. An essential difference between stage 
and screen effects at once became apparent; 
for an actor, advancing toward the camera, 
could come so far forward as to fill the screen 
completely. This created an overpowering ef¬ 
fect. Advantage was early taken of this tech¬ 
nique to get a greater degree of emotional 
contrast. 

In One of the earliest films, a man w^aiking 
over Brtxjklyn Bridge came so close to the lens 
that his open mouth apfjeared to swallow' the 
camera. At this point the first '*shoi,”^ which 
consisted of this simple action in walking to¬ 
ward the camera, ended. When the film was 
started again, the actor had stepped from in 
front of the camera and other jjcoplc w'cre seen 
w'alking on the bridge where he had been. 
These tw'o shots together constituted a sequence. 
Such a sequence, made of uvo or more shots, 
opens the possibility for greater rhythmical 
expression of pictorial contrast. 


Thr J>/srocOTiej aj Qeorge A/rf/rr, the Pit si Piltnie 
Artist. The Frenchman George McHcs, who 
produced a number of faniasuc pictures early 
in the present centur>", was the first to under¬ 
stand the film as a new' art medium, Melies 
saw' in the camera greater possibilities than the 
simple copying of stage plays or the recording 
of objective effects in nature. In his films of 
CiitsintUa and Tfx Trip td thr Aftfen Melics 
demonstrated the artistic effects created by 
manipulating the lens opening, shutter, and 
diaphragm. By closing the diaphragm as he 
ground the crank, he found that the projected 
subject could Ijte made gradually to *Tade out/* 
Reversing this [>rocess, ihe object would fade 
in. liy “splicing,’’’' or printing over the fade- 
out of the first shot with the fade-in of the 
second, Melies got a sequence in w'hich one 
object appeared to change into another. This 
trick was called the '^overlapped dissolve/* 
Melics also found that the action of a charac¬ 
ter might be filmed on one half of the frame (a 
single snaf^shot section of the continuous film) 
while the 01 her was left unexposed. The actor 
w'hase motions were properly synchronised 
could then be rephotographed on the unex¬ 
posed side of the frame. When projected, the 
charaGter would appear to be acting with him¬ 
self, This w'as called “double exposure.” xMelies 
invented a trick now used as the basis for mak¬ 
ing Wall Disney’s “animations” (Fig, 633 )k By 
exposing one frame at a time while the camera 
was pointed at an inanimate objectj and by 
changing the position of that object slightly 
bctw'cen frames, the resulting sequence would 
Eho%v the object apparently moving without 
aid. These tricks demonstrated conclusively 
that the motion picture, more than a copy of 
nature or the stage, is a unique new means of 
expression. Following the production simul- 
tancously in New" York, London, and Paris of 
Mclic3’'s of the FmTies.f which had its own 

musical score, the motion picture was first 
memioned as an “international an” by a few 
critics such as Vachel Lindsay and H. G. Wells. 


* jMiY actioct which can be phocof^Ephi^l uninterrupted by jiDp|Mgc of the film a called a “shot.' 
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D. Giigiik and the Growth of Fdmic Symbol- 
ism in Chu^tipSj Flash Backs^ and Pafallei Action. 
Between 1910 and 1914 a Dunitwr of narradvc 
epic dramas v%'ere filmed abroad. Soon an 
American, D* \V. Grifliih^ brought to these 
epic stories all the resources of ihc newly dis¬ 
covered mot ion-picture tcchniqtics, adding 
many inven Lions of his own for ffreater sugges¬ 
tive povver. In his picture^ 7he Birth oja 
noL con lent with magnificent distance shots of 
riding figures, Griffith found that quick move¬ 
ment from a widc-espan-sc to a closc-up study 
of the human emoiions induced a new con¬ 
trasting dramatic effect. Figure 637 shows a 
still shot of the first close-up. Here a sentry on 
duty at [he entrance to a hospital ward sym¬ 
bol iaes the horrors of w'ar. The actress Lillian 
Gishj tvho has just come through the portals, 
stands for the tenderness of feminine character 
and tlic peace of home life. In this action the 
soldier sighed as she passed and longingly fol¬ 
lowed her w'ith his eyes. This particularly 
poignant combination of comedy and tragedy, 
seen close up, added new interest to the film 
play. 

In The Birth of a Jfation Griffith also dc- 
vcloj>ed W'hai Is called “parallel, action” in the 
plot. Shakes|5eare’s plays often have interwoven 
plots ’ivhich eventually Terminate in a single 
goal. Griffith found that the dual plot had more 
powerful jKJssibilities in the motion picture be¬ 
cause the Camera could move quickly from an 
cpuiode in one plot to a siinilar episode in 
another. Before this, it had been noticed that 
a iast-nunute rescue appeared more effective 
if the camera were switched from a shot of the 
heroine in the toils of a villain to another of the 
hero galloping over the plains to her rescue. 
Griffith applied the technique of his close-up 
to this “dash back,” as it is called. 

He added one other type of action to the 
film. In a technique called *^pannmg^’ (from 
the word panorama), Griffith mounted the 
camera on a swivel and followed the movement 
of the chief character with Its lens. Today^s 
playgoer has Griffith to tliank for at least four 


new aesthetic techniques—panning, the close- 
up for recording emotion, the use of close-ups 
to S[>eed parallel action, and the use of close-ups 
and flash backs To gain a greater degree of 
filmic symbolism. 



FlO. 63^.—sun, sfuDVritl^ early Iisc of an^lr shall, '/he 
Cabfn/l of Dr. Caliirari^ by Ufa, c. l^?20. (Cowrteijr ^f 
.VftO Tork Fitidic 


Expressionisnij and the Swhjeciine EJ- 

feets of the Moidng Camera. .After the World ^Var, 
rapidly developing exprcssionistlc Stage tech¬ 
niques and those advances in scenic design 
known as the ‘Aplastic stage^* found their way 
into the film. These svcrc all heightened in 
distortion effects produced by tilting the camera 
for new '‘angle shots”—shots that negate the 
usual vertical picture plane. A German picture, 
77if Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (Fig. 638), made in 
1920, attempted to sho^v the feverish visions of 
a madman. To such a person, as to the drunk¬ 
ard and the scmtcorLsclous, the objects might 
appear leaning at jxrculiar angles. In this film, 
not only the scenery hut the clothing and make¬ 
up of the actors were exaggerated, Ernst 
Ltibiisch made a final development in the use 
of the moving camera by mounting it -ipon a 
traveling crane or dolly. By this means, the 
lens can follow the most intricaie rhythmical 
movements of a dancing couple, taking in the 
changing environment around them and their 
varying motions as they move through space 
and time. 
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Avunt-giiTdi vs^ Documerdary Films. From 1920 
to 1930 critic^ discerned two tendencies in the 
filmic art. Ardsts i%'ha stressed the sj'inbolic 
value of movement and CNpressiontsm called 



t'la. juggesdn^ quality of filifiic rhythm, 

from .‘iimortfi Crvit** P^ttnliin, h>' EiseiHlcin, q. 192Si 
ij Xitir York Fubiic Libfarj.y 


themselves the auant^gaTdt or ^‘film of the 
future.'* Another group, made up of newsreel 
cameramen interested tn the more objective 
recording of facts or nature adopted the name 
“documentary.' film.^* Among signiftcanl arwirf- 
garde films One finds Miklos Band/s Hmids 
(Fumfl), 1929, and Dr. Sibley W^atson’s Fall oj 
the Hwu oj 192S, and Lot ifl ^SWem, 1930. 
Signifieant dcxrumeniary films arc James Fla- 
hcrty*5 Crflji, Change and Man af Aran; Eisen- 
stcin’s Thunder mw Mexico; John Grierson’s 
The Drifters; Paul Strand's The U'flir; and Parc 
Lorentz's U. S. Government films 7^ Ploiv 
Thai Bfoki the Plains and The Riter. The best 
techniques dL'seovered by the two schools were 
quickly adapted to Hollywood needs. For ex- 
amplCf The Ceiled M'agon and The Iron Horse 
were documentary in nature; Reinhardt's Mid¬ 
summer JVigliPs Dream took much from the 
aixint-garde. 

The Coming of Monieige as a Ateans to Filtnic 
Rhythm. Bctw'cen 1930 and 1930 a number of 
Russian and American directors, particularly 
Pudovkin, Lubitsch, and Etsenstein, discovered 
that scraps of newsreel material interspersed 
w'ith individual actions and shots of moving 
machinery could be made more effective if cut 


and spliced so that their realistic and expres- 
sionistic effects w'ould induce contrasting ob¬ 
jective and subjective states of feeling. A fUmic 
sequence is more powi'erful If the tyi>cs of action, 
arc arranged to build Up within the spectator 
tensionai like those built up in a stage play by 
means of words. 

The classic example of a film built up by' the 
montage process is ELsenstein's Aimt^ted Crwfffr 
/■■(jtnnjtirFi (Fig. 639). Something of the effect of 
tensions set up by [he movement within this 
remarkable film has even reached the still shot 
presented here. In it the mass of people, broken 
up into three streams, moves in different direc¬ 
tions in and out of the picture plane, the lighter 
stream marching across the bridge from right 
to left. Like a mountain freshet the processions 
gather force with added numbers as they come 
down the alley from the left and out toward 
from right. From front left, a still larger stream 
moves in (we seem to be part of the stream), 
earry'ing our attention toward the rear rights 
where we the people will soon see tiie cruiser 
Potemkin bombard the G'jssacks of the Czar. 
Here a ty'pe of movement taken from the can¬ 
vases of the baroque painters comes to life with 
great effectiveness in a screen shot. 

The importonce of Sound. In 1927, sound came 
to augment pictorial rhythm with soft or harsh, 
mufflt'd or clear tones, accompanied by instru¬ 
ments and voices carrying endless new associa- 
tionai values. 1 n an. early Lubitsch sound film, 
Aionie Carh^ apj>carcd a most effective shot 
showing a locomotive’s driving wheels with the 
hifs and roar of escaping steam. The flash of 
the piston and the click of the rails made a 
polyrhythmic accompaniment from which 
gradually emerged a melodic thread. Finally, 
including the blasts of the locomotive whistle, 
this expanded to a full orchestra creating a 
song to which words were added by one of the 
chief characters* The capacity for uniting 
musical sounds and industrial noises with pic¬ 
torial sequences would have been impossible 
without the orchestral groundwork in the operas 
of Berlioz, Wagner, and Straus or the modern 
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composUions of Carpenter^ Honncgcr^ and 
Gershwin* A classic example of expressiunistic 
symbolism in sound accompaniment may be 
found Ln Charlie Chaplin’s film^ M&dtrn TimfS. 


plays as The /w/unTjn- by John Ford, 

Times by Charles ChapUn^ Btue An^ei by Joseph 
von Sternberg, Heury ViII and Rnabrandt by 
Alexander Korda, Mutiny nn the Bounty by Irv- 
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The work of Disney is even inore significant 
in this respcct+ 

Most pictures are npw made with the help 
of a musical composer and a sound director 
who combines a knowledge of electricity with 
that of the physics of sound. Significant sound 
effects can be found in Erich Korngold’sadapta¬ 
tion of Mendelssohn’s music for Midsummer 
Mighl^s Dream, Anthqil’s music in De Mille’s 
filming of Cooper's novel The Pininsmnn, and 
.Arthur Honoeger^s music for Shaw’s lygmutiun, 

+An excel lent didaciie film. The City, resulted 
in 19'39 from the combined efforts of the musi¬ 
cian Aaron Copland, the architect-vuriier Lewis 
Mumford, and the documeniarj' photographer 
Pare Loren iz. This film not only excels in form 
hut suggests the ideal ^American goals for a 
wider spread of a mure abundant life. 

A Basisfor Criticism qJ the New FUmk Art. This 
brief historical review has shown that the basic 
element of the film play consists of sequential 
contrasting actions expressing inner tensions 
induced during the narration of a legend, TTic 
ideal film combines both spatial and temporal 
artistic elements in good balance. Such film 


ing Thalberg, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town and 
Happened One Night by Frank Capra, and 3nmf 
ii'Ai'te and the Seven Dwarjs by Walt Disney, 
demonstrate the ideal relationship of parts. 
Thalberg’s hi. G, M. production of Romeo and 
Juliet, with Ijfslie Howard and .\^orma Shearer 
in the title roles, demonstrates excellently how 
the mood values arise in a filmic rhythm created 
by the intcracdon of pantomime, sound, en¬ 
vironment and poetic w™ds+ The artists taking 
part has'C recorded in their book Romeo and 
Juliet much of the data concerning this pro¬ 
duction, including the film play itself for com* 
parison with Shake3f>care’s original script. It 
is thus of the highest value for pedagogic 
purposes. 

American Aesthetic Theories 

John Dewey has wisely observed that ’^With* 
out a unifying point of view, based on the 
objective form in a w^ork of art, criticism ends 
i n enu mcration of details.”^^ Our previous review 
of man’s cultural activities has demonstrated 
that critical theories arose in each period only 


John Dewev, .-tn ai Exprrinvef G. P. PlitnaiTi''i' Son*, New York, 3 934. 
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after the arts of that period had siiggrsied ideaJ 
dcfinltians. American crUicisirij no exception 
to thi^ general rule, has not yet reached a 
dcfiniicness apart Ijram European traditions^ 
chiefly [>erhaps because ihc critics have not 
yet seen that the motion picture and the sky¬ 
scraper are probably the most dcftniiivc Ameri¬ 
can aji: forms (Fig. 640). 

Throughout the 19th century and early in the 
20ih three general critical theories appeared. 
Jonathan Edwards, a formalist;, attempted to 
show that beauty arises from regularity of 
design. 'rhU tji'pe of criticLsoi, stressing formal 
values, tends to fiiid the ultimate meaning of 
art in pattern. James McNeill \VhUtlerj Arthur 
DoWj J* Jt Hambidgc, Professor Birkhoff^ and 
Denman Ross all offer various formalisEic theo¬ 
ries. The latest book in this tradition is AbelEs 
Reprtsiniatim and Farm. 

A second point of view,, found in the intensely 
personal critical essays of Edgar Allan Poe, txir- 
rom from Sir Francis Bacon the idea that 
“There Ls no exquisite beauty without some 
strangeness in proporiion.^^ Whereas the for¬ 
malises stress regular! ty, Poc ad^’ocatcs irregu¬ 
larity. He indicates that this accounts fur the 
most significant quality of Hawthorne’s Twice 
ToM TaieSf their 5ugges)ti%'e power. 'Fhis Di¬ 
onysian expressive element in art, a final de¬ 
velopment of the Neo-Platonic ideal ’ivhich 
permeates most romanticism, finds art’s chief 
signifieance in emotional intensity rather than 
in the unit>' of formaJ design. Among Americans 
following this tradition are Gilbert Scldes, 
Sheldon Cheney, and Walter Pach* A romanti¬ 
cist who attempts to unite the tsvo schools very 
much as had the baroque critics of the 17th 
and 18th centuries is \W H. ^Vright, ^vho in 
his Aiodern Painting constructs a hierarchical 
scale of aesthetic values. 

Form in painting [he like ihc eternal read- 

justmrnts and equilibria nf life, is but an apporiixlrna- 
tioTi to stability. The forces in all art are the forcci 


hcial hannunic $ense, hut the rhythm which under¬ 
lies the great fluctuating and equalizing forces of 
material existence. Such rhythm is symmctiy' in 
movement. On it all form, both In art and life, ix 
foiinded.^ 

Both formalisitc and express ion is tie ap¬ 
proaches to art have been recognized in critical 
patterns prior to the .American. The three 
English scholars, Ogden, Richards, and Wood, 
suggested as the primary function of the wort 
of art ^'naesthesis* The work of these three 
scholars has been duplicated recently by two 
American philosophers. Professor Philip Nfc- 
Mahon in The Afeamng of Art leans slightly 
toward Neo-Platonism, stressing intensity of 
expression. John Dcwe>' in driT and Experience 
Stresses art’s function as sclf-rcvelation. Neither 
of these men nor any of the other American 
critics, with the exception of the poet Vachcl 
Lindsay, seems to recognize that our ne^v 
dominant art form from which a unified criti¬ 
cism may be derived is probably the motion 
picture. Hovi'cvcr, both these men have come 
closer lo making a critical examination that 
will enable us to understand the motion-picture 
art than have any of the others. 

Tilt third approach to criticism in American 
culture, similar to that of Ruskin in Europe, is 
symbolized by Emerson, who first presented 
an aggregate of theories from W'hich. a well- 
balanced criticism might be taken. In Emer¬ 
son’s Efsaf on Beauty, the following sentences 
include most of the types and ultimate goals 
previously discussed. 

* . . We ascribe beauty to that which is simple; 
which has no superfiii<>u.i parts; which exactly 
ajuiw-crs its end; which stands rebuect to all things; 
which is die mcai! of many extremes. . . . 

The lesson taughi by the study of Greek and of 
Gothic art, of antique and uf Pre-Raphaelite paint¬ 
ing, was worth all the research,—niunely, dial all 
beauty must be organic; that outnde embellishment 
is defortflity. . . . The (jnt of the Sower prttceeds 
from i[s root, aiid the lustra of the sea-shell begin 
with its existence. 


of life coordinated and organized. No plasiic form 
can exist without rhythm; not rhythm in the super- 


' WiUJvnn HvxTiXQTOJi Wricjit, Modern Fttiniing, p. Ifl, iJorW, Mead & Ccunpany InC., New Voffc, 
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. . . Beautiful aa is ikc syminrtrii' of aqy forai^ 
if the form can movt wc swrk a more excellent 
s>'Tiimctry, The intcmjption of cquiHbrinm stirnu- 
latca the eye to desire the restoratiem oF s^Tometryj 
and to vvaiEdn tlic steps chroiiF^h ■which it is attained. 
This 13 the charm of running water^, Bca-wavet, (he 
Highi of birds and the locomotion of animals. This Is 
the theory of danningf to recover continually in 
changes the lost equilibrium, not by- abrupt and 
angular but by gradual and curvin'g movements. 

. . . To this strcaminij; or flowing belongs [he beauty 
that ali circular movement has; as [he circulation 
of waters, the circuEation of the blood, the periodical 
motion of planets^ the annual veave of vegetation, the 
action and reaction of XainreT und if we follow it 
out, this demand in or thought for an ever-onward 
action \i the argument for the immortality, 

"rite felkiiifts of design in art or in ■works of Nature 
are shnidows or forerunners of that beauty which 
reaches its perfeciiou in the human form. , , . 

That Beauty is the normal stale is showm by the 
pterpctual effort of Nature to attain It. , , . 

, , , "ITiings arc pretty, graceful, rich, elegant, 
handsome, but, until they speak to the imagination, 
not yet beauilfuU This is the reason why Ircauty' b 
still escaping out of a II analysis. , , . The new virtue 
■w'htch constitutes a thing beautiful is a certain 
cosmical quality, or a power to suggest reladon to the 
whole vs'orld, and so lift the object out of a pitiTul 
individuality, . , . 

All high beauty has a moral element in it, and L 
find the antique sculpture as ethical as Af arcus 
Antoninus; and the bcautj' ever in proportion to the 
depth of though L . , . ' 

Tlie preceding sentences, with the two lines 
quoted at the head of the chapter, suggest an 
average American’^s uncorisciously held idea of 
Beauty. Emerson, accepting niiKt of the ideas of 
Plotinus, Longinus, and the formalists, sug¬ 
gests that art, to him one with Eleauty, has 
as its greatest purpose making man more hu¬ 
mane. It does this by condensing in a single 
work the abstract quality of not only the hu¬ 
man but the natural world. Nature, although 
apparently infinite, has one universaJ princi¬ 
ple inherent in a landscape and a sunbeam, 
appearing aJso in the simple structure of a 
leaf. The quality common to all is a perfection 

' on by Ralph Wiildo Emerson. 


of organic unity. This indefinite standard of 
beauty seems so broad as to include the infinite 
variety of nature. Eincrson, like the medieval 
myittic, lells us that nothing is beautiful alone, 
but has hi pH>wer l>ecause it is able to suggest 
some divine grace. The true artist is one w'ho 
can focus the universal in the particular form, 
and the work of art is all of nature seen through 
a tcmfierameni. Truth, Goodness, and Beauty 
are, then, simply different asijctts of the Eter¬ 
nal. Emerson’s all-incJusivc sentences, like the 
inspired critical thnughtv of f5Qcrate,%, contain 
the germs of all aesthetic theorizing and closely 
approjtimaie the Oriental philosophy of art. 

The same ground, reworked by Professor 
Dewey, leads him to conclude that all art 
shows tw'o general tendencie.s, one tow^ard the 
concrete, the other toward the abstract; one 
frankly open and representative, the other sym¬ 
bolic and ideaiLonal. He concludes “but each 
Ls justified when form and maiier reach equilib¬ 
rium.** Dewey’s philosophy, based upon the 
pragmatic psychological methods of James, 
thus leads him to the same conclusion as 
Ogden, Richards, and Wood. 

Cors'esportding to the historical approach ol 
Carritt, Chambers, and Venturi, two American 
scholars, K. E- Gilbert and Helmut Ruhn, in 
1539 pulilLshed a significani work on the his¬ 
tory' of aesthetics. .Although ignoring the fuU 
implications of the vvork of Qgdcn, Richards, 
and Wood, and their meaning of the doctrine 
of synaeslhesLs, Gilbert and Kuhn conclude, as 
we shall here, that the end of the Crocean 
aesthetic is a com|>lete estrangement of art from 
its sources of jjovver in life. Further, (he asso- 
ciatlonal overtones of their concluding para¬ 
graph suggest eqaih'britifti as a condition of 
harmony Ijeiween the artist and philosopher, 
without specifically mentioning it. From this 
somewhat cryptic ending one may infer that 
the prophetic philosopher and the form-creat¬ 
ing artbt must somehow unite in order to 
achieve the new art of the future. Thus, as we 
have seen, the inspirational and forrnaJ eJe- 
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mcnts have always had to unite for any creation 
of universal import. 

P^holcgkd Atsthftics. In many colleges and 
universities, experiments are continually bcinjc 
made which have found their way into ele¬ 
mentary art pedagogy'. Using techniques de¬ 
veloped in the natural sciences^ hundreds of 
ps>'chologists, yearning for art, have followed 
the Germans Fechner, Lipps, and Carl Stumpf, 
They proceed from the a priori ground that 
the aesthetic intuition can be Isolated, uniiied, 
and significant for itself, and have tried to 
separate it into its component parts as sense 
impression. Most psychologists assume that the 
purpose of art is to induce pleasurable states. 
They contrast aesthetic effects with other setisc 
impressions which together build up to bodily, 
practical, and intellectual needs. Significant 
work in this field has been done by Max .Schoen, 
H. L. LangfeLd, C. W. Valentine, and F- L. 
Thorndike. 

Some psychological experiments, such as the 
Seashore music tests, have been made upon 
the basis of purely physical sen,se reactions. 
Other experiments, like those suggested by 
i^IcMahon in hLs .-Irt of Enjoj/ing drf, are made 
upon a combination of various sense reactions 
with reference to spatial arrangement. Still a 
third method U to examine group concepts 
objectively and wdth some control, as suggested 
by the Gestalt psychoiogists. The fourth psy¬ 
chological methcid, inirospcctiv'c and udth little 
control, employs psychoanalytic techniques. 

Art m Comniumcation and E>:pr€ision. When the 
sum of all reactions caused by the ivork of art 
has been considered, one must turn to experi¬ 
mentation through recreation. This method of 
approach, combined with an examination of 
cultural backgrounds and a study of the hisiorji’ 
of the arts, leads people like Professor Dewey 
to feel that the unique purpose of art is to make 
human nature intelligible to itself by objectify¬ 
ing its dreams, a conclusion also reached by 
the aesthetician De Witt Parker. These and 
other critics, like I’. J. Mather, insUi that an 
b a way of communicating knowledge about 


a mystical reality greater than that charted 
mathematically in the natural sciences. Tills 
aisthttOy like Baumgarten^s, includes unanalys¬ 
able emotional states. These men approach 
closely to the old rcvTlation-idcalisdc theory^, 
vv'iEhoui assuming a divine plan. The Orientals 
perceived that any given work snust be capable 
of imparting jts life to the people who experi¬ 
ence it. Obviously, such works cannot be com- 
pletely analyzed on purely Apollonian formal 
gViXinds alone. To appreciate them one must 
bring to them great hearted, humane personal 
experience, with wide natural and cultural 
backgrounds, as well as a lively Dionysian crea^ 
tive imagination. Any method of art apprecia¬ 
tion, to be effective, must develop all these 
qualities with respect to works of art. 
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Conclusion 


I N FINAL an^aJysis the work of art presents 
the totaJ ixveasure of man. J ts unique 
value consists in its power to strengthen 
the individual's ego-centered self, giving him 
confidence^ w'hile at the same time it increases 
his value for society. 

The Ajlist and Sedcl/. As a li\ing organism 
man exists by reason of his ability to pTcsei%''e 
his entity while reproducinghls kind.The inter-^ 
action of these tw'O primary' drives generates a 
third, spiritualizing instinct proper to the hu¬ 
man. This functions by creating a record of 
the interaction of the first two. Art, the refined 
moment of synthesis, carries in its associational 
overtones a rescr^'oir of healing energy. It also 
furnishes a symbol of man’s ability to resolve 
his conflicts. Thus eveiy' work of art ss'mbolizes 
in some degree the union of man and his en¬ 
vironment, and these two factors achieve ccjui- 
librium through their expression. 

The most effective art is that which unites 
the greatest pmssible diversity of interests in the 
most unified, restful synthesis. Such an has 
power strongly to stir the Imagination while 
it appeases the senses. In every great work 
there app>ears evidence of a peaceful victory for 
the human race. Such a victory gladdens life 
and raises no thoughts of revenge: in it, the 
free-willed, productive ego and the society- 
conserving group have united for common 
celebration of a moment which contains the 
maximum significance for both, 

Tht VUtnaiie Aitatting aj the Symhni, .All hu¬ 
man expression seeks arrangement under three 
general categories, each symbolized hy a simple 
design growing out of the primary attributes of 
matter, Thc.w schematic designs, already pre¬ 
sented in the preface, were there derived from 


the basic composition forms in the various 
historical styles. They have, how'e^i'cr, a more 
fundamental basis In the nature of all reality. 
Every' living organism needs pause or rest from 
outward activity in order that its inner forces 
may concentrate their energy' for further prog¬ 
ress. The moment of rest is best pictured sym¬ 
bolically as an equilateral triangle or pyTamid. 
The dymamic moment of progressive extension 
and growth naturally appears as a spiraling 
dynamic line or as an endless interweave—the 
tatter, a figure to w'hich the Buddhists impute 
“infinite happiness.’’ The third moment, rare 
indeed in our consciousness, is that in which 
the static and dynamic elemcrits reach a state 
of equilibrium. Such a moment suggests the 
sy'mmctrical circle or sphere—with any interior 
arrangement of lines in absolute balance if 
it is to suggest the static; enclosing one or more 
spirals if it Is slightly dynamic. 

The three symbolic composition forms, aris¬ 
ing in nature, were early adopted by primitive 
man, who of necessity attributed to each its 
proper significance. As the mind became cul¬ 
tured, an unknown Egy'ptian sculptor dimly 
perceived that all art consisted of an arrange- 
Tnciil of such sy'mbolic forms. He chose in 
particular the more static cones, squares, and 
cubes, Heraclitus, conceiving the basis of mat¬ 
ter to be more dy'narruc, stressed the line of 
fiame, later known as the Praxitelean cur%'e of 
beauty. Parmenides chose the more static yet 
equilibrated sphere, Pythagoras, interested in 
musical progression, found number and geo¬ 
metric relationships to be the controlling factors 
in all life. Although Plato considered the soul 
of beauty to be a static triangle, hLs follower 
Plotinus again needed the flame. Each of these 
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philosophers, in poetic fashion^ thus alhrmed 
ihc primary' importance of one of the three 
moods of conceiving life. All the various theo¬ 
ries of art's highest excellence, discussed at the 
end of Chap. XVII I, may be subsumed under 
these three. 

Throughout the Middle Ages mystics con¬ 
ceived God (the whole) as a sphere, into which 
or upon which placed the cross, a symbol 
standing for the momcm of birth, or genesis 
from the Mother, The cross combined with 
its active correlate, the fylfot or s^vastika, in a 
way suggests equilibrium. Within the circle, 
the cross seems contpiciely equilibrated. The 
Celts, combining the triangle with the dynamic 
principle of I he fylfot to produce the triquetrum, 
willed the dynamic in art. Early in the develop¬ 
ment of Chinese culture the circle was divided 
by spiraling lines into the yang and the yin. 
.Around this figure eight elements, each made 
up of horizontal lines, w'ere so arranged that 
the entire sign came to stand for the equilib¬ 
rium of the universe. Every normal man seems 
obliged by the complete need of his logical 
nature to group hLs. thoughts so that they wiil 
fall into some relationship like the alxft^c equi¬ 
librated grouping. 

Fcfttunts of thf Synshds. Briefly summarizing 
the history of man’s cultural development (see 
Chart, pp. 834^35), it becomes apparent that 
a certain grouping of cultures’—including the 
Egyptian, early Greek, Byaantine, Cx'irly Ren¬ 
aissance, and NcoclassicaJ — tend to use the 
static composition form. A second group of 
cultures — including the Assyrian, late Greek, 
pre-Romanesque, late Gothic, baroque, and 
Romantic—tend lo use the second, or dynamic, 
coin position form. In the cultures of the Four¬ 
teenth dynasty in Egy'pt, the Golden Age of 
Pericles in Athens, the 13th-century Gothic, 
and of 15th-century Florence, as in the best of 
Chinese art, the two general composition forms 
unite in a synacrcsis, approximating the third 
symlxtlic complex. When two composition 
forms arc consciously placed beside each other 


in a given work, eclecticism results and some¬ 
thing similar to primitive space Hi ling appears.. 

Only such excellent compositions as the 
sculpture of the Parthenon pediments; the Last 
Supper, by Leonardo; several works by Michel¬ 
angelo; paintings by Rembrandt, Giorgione, 
V'ermcer, and several of the Chinese landscap¬ 
ists furnish a satisfying equLIibriutn, so subtle 
that lE eludes easy analysis into its contrasting 
moments. The equilibrium of formal values In 
these works is accompanied by an equilibrium 
of associational values. They also have an 
equilibrium between the use (healing), asso- 
ciational (commemorative), and formal (sen- 
satc) values. Such work.s contain a reserv^oir of 
static and dynamic strength from which all 
conditions of people may draw inspiration or 
in w'hich all may find rest. Since the works 
diemseIves have a quality which man must 
impute to the universe as a whole, their signif¬ 
icance is universaL 

Plate of iht Aitist in ihc Sociriy of iht As 

a growing organic part of an educational pro¬ 
gram, this study may not Iw summarily brought 
to an end. The American chapter noticeably 
remains without a conclusion, chiefly becaust^ 
this culture has not yet attained its definitive 
style. Similarly, the book of man^s creative life 
has not reached an aesthetic synthesis rc%'caling 
man’s most uni versa 1 concept of perfection. Nor 
can such art appear until the peoples of the 
eanli have created a truly cooperative world 
culture. Any possible suggestion concerning the 
future fortunes of the artist ari.w from our 
know'ledge of the pa.si. A factual ^6ium^ of otir 
study may here be gained by cuurdinaiing the 
sununaries at the ends of all the chapters, and 
the mapis, with the chart on pages 834-835. 

1‘hc conclusions reached above concerning 
ards ultimate symbolic meaning were implicit 
in the a priori grounds with w'hich vve IxJgan. 
jArt to the author, after 20 years, still remains 
a symbol of the self-healing factors in human 
nature. In its most characicri.stic moments, art 
unites the will to preserve the race and the 
revelations of her greatest prophets. The artist 
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as prophet symbolically presents our comman 
goals for eventual unity, at times even suggest¬ 
ing those cooperative attitudes necessary to 
achirv'c this unity, ^[cn arc now much closer 
to achieving an ultimate cooperative society 
than they know. During the past 20 years the 
arts have approached a condition of inter¬ 
national and inieiTaciai appeal uev'cr before 
reached. The motion pictures, the 20th-cen- 
tur>' mural style, new communal housing de¬ 
velopments for the tracking classes^ as well as 
the functional character of the new world 
architecture, all hold for man a fresh vision 
of his fundamental humanity. Only those farces 
which today tend to retard the democratic 
confederation of peoples still employ Romantic 
l9ih-ccntury^ art forms, which present little 
more than revivals of the Romaoesque or the 
Roman lni|jerial style. 

Even the present struggle in Europe and Asia 
presents one aspect of man’s desire for ultimate 
unity, for each of the ivarring nations considers 
that it is destined to bring that unity to man¬ 
kind. The essential difference between them is 
not concerning the goal but concerning the 
means of reaching it. One group maintains 
that unity must come from the top down, by 
divine right. Thb kind of political belief, as 
we have seen it paralleled in the aesthetic field, 
creates the so-called classical, academic style. 
CkJiTCsponding to medieval realism, it stems, 
ideologically in great pan from Plato’s first 
Spartan Utopia. In contrast, ihe other p>alitical 
group inclines to the view' that human unity 
must come from the free-willed cooperation of 
characteristic individuals, from the bottom up, 
as Aristotle might say. This approach to unity 
corresponds to the Gothic nominalistic con¬ 
ception and to some aspects of the ancient 
.Athenian vision of democracy. .An effective 
modern democracy, of course, presents that 
paradox, a state vvhich functions in both ways. 
Seen in the light of history, it \& apparent that 
we in America stand to the confiicdngnations 
of the world of our day much as democratic 
Athens did to ihe Hellenic world under the 


leadership of Pericles just before the Pelopon¬ 
nesian Out Culture and politics may be 

favorably compared to that of republican Rome 
before the advent of the Caesars or to Florence 
and V*enjee in ISih-ccntiuy Italy. Gur arts 
have today almost reached an excellence 
corresponding to the greatest art of those 
democracies. 

Obviously, the future of the human race be¬ 
longs to uSh V\fiat we make of it depends upon 
the general level of intelligence of every ciliaen 
and upon the inspired imagination of those 
whom we elect to lead uur common endeavors. 
So far, the evidence presented to the historian 
by the great housing developments, by the 
groxvth of cooperative industrial enierprhie, by 
the character of our motion pictures, and by 
the significajit civic arts program fostered dur* 
ing the last 10 years indicates a degree of 
constructive imagination surpassing any dis¬ 
play by the leaders of prior democracies. If 
this spirit can be kepi alive, if by astute states¬ 
manship wc can somehow' manage to avoid the 
devastation of a war, then like master artists, 
we can help in the molding of a more peaceful 
world. Only then shall wc have fulfilled a 
destiny indicated in the following w'ords by 
George Washington^ 

1 consider how' mankind may be connected, like 
One gncai family, in rraiernal tics, 1 indulj^c a fond, 
perhaps an enihusiasiic: idea, that as the world is 
much less barbarous than it h:LH been, its irkcliooi- 
tion must Still be progressive . . . that the ptrnod 
is not veiy remutr when the benefits of ^ IjlHrml and 
free commerce wih pretty genrrally succeed to the 
dr\’a5latIoiis and hcirrors of war. .And I most 
sincerely and dcv'oudy wlsli ih.Ti tbe exertions rif 
[hose haring this view may effect what human 
nature cries aloud for — general peace. 

The thoLight of Washington, cmixxlying the 
ideal goals of our nation, finds e^'cn more 
significant arranigcment and sublimity in the 
lines of Ltncoln and Whitman. A fitting con¬ 
clusion is reached in the words of Wilson that 
wc must save the world for democracy. These 
and the expression of Sullivan quoted at the 
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beginning of ihe American CJiapter provide 
m with the sociopoliLical philosophy out of 
which arise the associational values of our most 
characteristic art* Besides these ideals, we need 
clear vision as to the future possibilities in world 
poJiiica] developments. These I shall attempt 
to give in terms uf maLn’'s artistic symbols and 
in light of vi'hat sec have discovered through 
the pages of this Ixiok. 

/If/ anfi ih£ TtHiilitarion State. The acsthetit 
productions of the next great world culture 
period w'ill be determined by one of four social 
political situations to schtch the mind of the 
artists must react. If the world as a whole ac¬ 
cepts the type of gov^emment represented by 
the Third Reich in Germany, based upon con¬ 
quests by a group considering themselves supe¬ 
rior to the rest of the human race, svith a 
strongly organized central government con¬ 
ceived in terms of a religion of pow'cr, the 
aesthetic styles will approximate those of an¬ 
cient Mesopotamia, Imperial Rome, and the 
Rorruinesque period of Europe. Between 1934 
and 1940 most of the buildings constructed in 
Germany and Italy evidence this style.^ In 
such a culture the representative arts will ap¬ 
proximate the classical* academic style with a 
return to the painting methods of Ingres. The 
motion pictures will have a strongly didactic 
character, sviih a revival of epic themes from 
fTcrmanic and Roman history conceived after 
the manner of Richard Wagner. Abstract and 
purely playful art will be banished as a symbol 
of revolt against the central authority, or as 
escape from reality. 

Intel ttaiioml Amrcf^' and Art Jar Art*f Sa/ce. The 
second sociopolitical ptsssibility is one leading 
to some sort of international anarchy, with a 
continuation of national rival ties like those prior 
to the World War, or in the decade between 
1930 and 1940. In this case there will be a 
further development of strongly local art styles 
displaying the greatest possible diversity,- The 


more inspired creators will cither, if they arc 
philosophers, create a semimystical, surrealistic 
art or, if they are v^irtuosos, produce an eclec¬ 
ticism like that of the I Lellenuitic period between 
the dissolution of Alexander's world-stale and 
the rise of the Roman Empire. Many individual 
art cliques, sacking esca|>c from reality, will 
arise under the lead of vital artist-personal!ties' 
the bizarre or the macabre ’will be highly valued 
and there will be a further orchidaceous growth 
of acsthettetsm. 

Patitieai Rivatny and the Sehi^ophrenk ArthL The 
third possibility would be some sort of political 
union IxJtwccn the separate parts of the British 
Empire, the United States, and various other 
small states, opposed by the combined forces 
of Japan, Italy, Germany, and Other small 
states, ptossibly in league with Russia and do¬ 
minated by either Moscow Or Berlin. Two such 
powerful combinations would be able to carry 
out a long, exhaustive war* In such a case, the 
artist in each culture would create under a high 
degree of emotional pressure, dominated by a 
strong complex of fear. ArtLsts in the Anglo- 
Saxon group would probably inherit a Cxjm- 
bination of ihe Celto-Gcrmanlc interweave, 
abstractionist tendencies in graphic design, and 
an architectural style frozen into an official 
government neoclassicism. The artistic results 
of this eclecticism would lack integrity and 
would reecho the gradual shattering of man^s 
mind, with a return to primitivism. In either 
case, the artist, having little personal freedom, 
would tend severely to fonnalize his work and 
to produce an exposition of ^^safe” subject mat¬ 
ter. Domestic architecture w^ould, perforce, ap¬ 
proximate the fortresslike, and much of the 
building would be of cavatc construction. 

Art in a IVorid Detnoeraef. The fourth possi¬ 
bility is that, taking advantage of the many 
military' and political accidents that are bound 
to occur in the next few years and recognizing 
man’s will eventually to overcome the disease 


* See Arehitfiiur and ^aupiaitii drr gTgmfi-'art by VV, Kiltich, Berlin, 193fl. 

^ .S« Puhtii Saildia^t—Arttiiltcture andrr fhe Pubtic Ff Witr 1933—1939, U.S. Ck^'cmmcnt FVintu^ 

Office, 1939. 
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of warfare, we shall be able to unite on an cfTcc- 
live cooperative league of nations:, or better, 
expanding our American idea of gm'Cmmcnt, a 
L'niied States of the World, Hov\' soon this will 
come about depends on so many diverse factors 
that anyone would be foolish to prophesy. 
ever, since it must tr^rcniually arrive, vve who 
take the long-time, realistic, historical view of 
the ultimate destiny of the race may as well 
consider what the artistic production would be 
like under such a government. 

There wUl be further growth and refinement 
of the democratic styles reached in the Pan- 
American productions between 1930 and 1940. 
Art, being considered an ever more necessary 
part of daily living, will be strong in use values; 
therefore, the refining principles of streamlin¬ 
ing and functional design must 5nd their way 
into the figurative arts. The associadonai over¬ 
tones of musical and graphic arts will suggest 
either cooperation and human brotherhood or 
the eternal w-arfare that man must carry on 
against the forces of disease and decay in na¬ 
ture. The pattern of the rcprcsentaiiv^c arts 
should reach a refined synacsthesis beiwceci the 
Classical and Gothic forms approximating the 
equilibrium of the most characteristic Oriental 
w'orks. 

For the first years in the development of this 
international style the dynamic elements in the 
composition will somew^hat dominate, chiefly 
because there is a suggestion of physical work 
to be done, rebuilding w^ar-tom Europe and 
China, clearing the slums, and conserving our 
natural resources. The artists, feeling this need, 
must suggest iti their design the challenge of 
the new undertaking. Mural painting, like 
many recent government murals, and student 
work in the colleges of Midwestern .America, 
will be somew'hai crude but correspondingly 
sincere. Greater integration and refinement will 
Lncsitably appear in the second generation of 
artists working under this program, whose re¬ 
sults must stem from the vital primitive energies 
of our present archaic style. 

In the field of [he motion picture, the docu¬ 


mentary' type of film iviJl grow, chiefly because 
the in habit an IS of the new svorld democracy 
i^-ill be interested in getting acquainted with 
all conditions of mankind. The musical accom¬ 
paniment tor such films will be simple, with 
fundamental, almost primitive effects of har¬ 
mony and rhythm, understandable by all in 
the new world-state. Ho%vcvcr, each nation 
will proudly embellLsh its own folk art, which 
it ivill display at great contests similar to the 
poetic and mu.sical contests of ancient Greece 
and medieval Euroi>e. The Christian concept of 
the '“City of God^’ has been a long time on the 
way, probably because too often overshadowed 
by the pagan Plato’s Republic. Actually, how¬ 
ever, I he process of cultural cooperation has 
been so accelerated by man's inventions during 
the past four decades that w^e may realistically 
expect great strides to be made as soon as the 
present war Ls ended, 'Fhe words of Cleorgc 
Washington arc now more true than ever. The 
spirit of Lincoln is stronger in the world today 
than in the years just fo'liowing the War between 
the States. Here in our democracy eachciti 2 cn 
has as his first creative task an understanding of 
the world ivhich he must help toward a federal 
union, similar to that which our very creative 
revolutionary ancestors brought together 200 
years ago. Obviously, such a ’vvorld picture as 
this demands an aesthetic formula with an over¬ 
tone of imagination not suggested by the vvord 
“symaes thesis." The work of art, like the finest 
prophetic works just studied, must always have 
a dynamic life of its ow'n, capable of inspiring 
the beholder to further artistic creation. To 
describe such a work I have suggested the w-ord 
“sy'naercsts," which rcfiiies and compresses im¬ 
aginative energy into a small compass out of the 
purely descriptive passages of nature. Here the 
aspect of the Sublime is condensed to the con¬ 
dition of the Beautiful without becoming static, 
that is, without losing the Energetic. Such a 
term precisely describes the finest film plays, 
the symphonies of BceEhoven or the pictures of 
Rembrandt and Leonardo. 

Throughout this extended essay on the rela- 
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tion of the arts to man we have tried to experi¬ 
ence vicariously the great creations of the past 
by re-creating them in our itiinds and with our 
handSr As a final illustration of art's meanings 
should consider together some elementary 
s^'mboj for the future of mankind. Such a s>Tn- 
l:iol might be a flag under which the separate 
states of the world could unite. Being .Ameri¬ 
cans, naturally we cannot help taking as a 
foundation plan something from the desigti of 
the Star-Spangled Banner,’* which s^TTibolines 
our most immediate experienoe of democracy: 
Since the United States of the World would 
consist of nations on five condnents, distributed 
over the globe in the foiu" regions indicated by 
the compass, let us construct a cross, symbol of 
the ancient mother goddess of nature. The cross 
should be of hve alternate red and white siri^>es 


wath assoc lational values like those of the stripes 
in **Old Glory.” The assoeiational value of the 
cross carries over front the words of the Iroquois 
“Little Waters” medicine ceremony; 

Under iht four heavena jaumeying 

Atl men are brothers. 

These words, which may have come to Amer¬ 
ica with Quetzalcoail, were also the words of 
Buddha, of Confucius, and of the Christ. Within 
the four fields created by the cross, the flag 
would show the stars of the various democratic 
mcmlicr nations of the world confederation. 
Upon the cross a central globe of green might 
hold the intimate symbol of the particular na¬ 
tion over which the flag w^ould be flowm; for 
example, the music of Ireland, symbolized by 
its golden harp, or the torch of liberty as the 
emblem of our own United States. 
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Abacus, 204, 211 

Cretan, 168 
pre*Ionic, 172 

relation to echinus and archi¬ 
trave, 206 
Abbasid, 483 

Abbaye aux Dames, Caen, 392, 

m 

Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen, J9Lf, 
J5W, 435, 439, 440 

Abbey, Edwin Austin; Boston 
Library’ mural, 808 
Abe Lincoln in Indiana (frt 
Benton) 

Abell, Walter; Representation and 
Form, 824 

Absolute balaiKe, 25, 25, 355, 777 
Absolute music, 7, 620 
Abstraction, 11, 45, 54, 125, 126, 
211, 347, 490-491, 724, 
735, 737, 738, 806, 807 
{See also Ideoplastic art) 
Abu-Simbel {see Ramses, rock-cut 
tomb oQ 

Abydos {see Seti I, temple oO 
Academicism, 698, 761, 785 
Acadhnie fran^aise {ue Academy, 
French)' 

Aeodfmie rojfote de peinture et de 
seulpture, 640 

Academics, Classical, aesthetic crit¬ 
icism, 660-662 
architecture, 652-656 
drama, 669-677 
painting, 639-642, 647-650 
religious backgrounds, 609- 
612 

sculpture, 658 

social and political back- 
founds, 607-609 
Reitaissance, 546-547 
Academy, French, 233, 630, 639- 
642 

Acanthus, 261, 340, 355 
AchiUes, 147, 178, 252 
shield of, 175, 178 
Acropolis, m, tS7, 206, 209, 210, 
211, 243, 244 
maidens, 166, 167 

(&r also Propylaeum) 
Acroterium, 305, 529 
Ada Manuscript, 377, 378 
Adagio, 406, 619, 620,.714 


Adam de la Halle, 475-476, 614- 
615 

Robin and Marian, 475, 476, 614— 
615 

Adam Garh, 481 
Adams, Henrs-; Amrrka, 77i 

History oj the United States during 
the Admirustrations 
son and Madison, 773 
Mont-Saint-Muhet and Chartres, 
773 

Adanu, Herbert; statue of Bry’ant, 
813 

Addams, Jane; Twenty Years at 
Hull ilaust, 77A 

Addison and &cclc; Spectator Pa¬ 
pers, 667 

Admonitiotu of the Instructress, 
520 

Adonis, 368 

{See also Tammuz) 

Adoration, Early Christian, 344 
of the Magi {see Leonardo da 
Vinci) 

of the Magi {see Velkzquez) 
of the Shepherds {see Ghir¬ 
landaio, Nativity) 

Aegean Islands, 148 
Aegean Sea, 147 

Acpna, temple at, archer from, 
2^, 226 

pediment from, 226 
Aegisthus, 247, 251, 255 
Aeneas vase, 220-222, 222, 345 
comparison with Mourning Ath¬ 
ena, 229 
Aeneid, 284 
Aeropagus. 250, 270 
Aeschylus, 172, 178-180, 243, 244, 
246-250, 252, 253, 255, 257, 
258, 260, 281, 361, 671 
Agamerrmon, 244, 245, 248 
Furies, The, 244, 249-250, 252 
House Atreus, 244, 245, 247- 
251, 255 

Libation Bearers, The, 244, 249, 
251, 255 
Prrsae, 244 
Prometheus Bound, 247 
Suppliees, 244 
Aesculapius, 261 
temple of, 295 
Aesthetics, 158, 281, 663 
academic, 660-662 
American, 823-826 


Aesthetics, baroque, 662 
beginnings of, 59 
Early Christian, 322 
Egyptian, 113 

C^hic backgrouTKls, 421—425 
Greek, 191, 194-201 
Mesopotamian, 116, 120-121 
Oriental, 486-487, 517-518, 535 
Renaissance, 590-605 
Roman, 312-318 
Romantic, 717-720 
twentieth century, 761-765 
Afternoon of a Faun {see Debussy) 
Agamemnon, 171, 178, 247, 249, 
254, 255 

{See also Aeschylus) 

Agape, 328, 335, 362 
Agarite {see Mahelot) 

A^ of Anarchy, 147 
Age of Enlightenment, 607, 610, 
612, 685 

Age of Reason, 607, 608, 685 
A^ of Rcc’olution, 611-612 
Agni, 484 

Agni Purana, 479, 486 
Agnus Dei, 363 

Agora, 277, 279, 290, 292. 295 
at Assos. 217 

Ana, Ta^ Mahal {see Taj Mahal) 
Annas, fneze from, 324 
Ahura-Mazda, 136, 422, 484, 490 
Aistheta, 663, 826 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 385, 412, 710 
Ajanta, wall painting, SOS-506, 
305, 808 

Ajax and Odysseus, 217, 221 
Akbar, 484. 511 

Akhenaien (Amenophis IV, Amen- 
hotep, Akhnaton), 28, 80, 81, 
105, 107, 150 
relief of, 106, 108 
Alabastron, 218 
Alan of Walsingham, 439 
Alaskan Indian design, 59, 60 
Albany, city hall {ue Qty Hall) 
Albeniz, Is^c, 761 
Alberti, Leon Battista, 550, 559, 
588-590, 600. 602, 603 
De re aedifkataria, 601 

{See also Ruccelai Palace; San 
Francesco, Rimini; St. An¬ 
drea, Mantua) 

Albright, Ivan L. L., 807, 811 
God Created Man in His own 
Image, 807 
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Albrisht, Ivan L. L.; Into the 
World Came a Soul Called 
Ida, 807, 807 
Alcaic stanza, 176 
Alcamencs, 226, 227 
Alcott, Louisa May; luttU ti'omm, 
771 

Alexander, 277, 292, 482 
Alexander mosaic, 295, 297, 298 
Alexandria, 272, 292, 302, 316 
Alhambra, Court of Lions from, 
510 

Allerory of Spring {ut Botticelli, 
Primavera) 

Altfgretto ROft ttoppo, 714 
Allegro, 406, 619, 620, 624 
Altfgro mm troppo, 714 
AUemande, 406, 619 
Alphabet, origin of, 47, 48 
Alphonse Daudet and Daughter 
(irr Carri^rc) 

Altamira, bison 44, 491 
Altar, 329, 389 
in drama, 248, 249 
of Socst, 378, J80 
of Zeus, Pergamum, 265-265, 
203, 271, 272 
Alypius, 180, 312 
Ainadis of Gaul, 688 
Amarna a«, 94, 104, 105, 106 
Amati, 616 

Amazon of Thebes, 98, 101, 105 
Ambones, 329 

Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 360, 
361 

Amenophis II, 105 
Amenophis IV (mv Akhenaten) 
American art, 767-827 
aesthetics, 823-826 
architecture, 782-797 
colonial, 656 
background of, 768 
culture origin, 775-776 
design, prcnistoric, 775-782 
drama, 818-819 
literature, 768-775 
music, 759, 816-818 
painting, 797-812 
sculpture, 812-816 
Ameruan Art Journal, 684 
American Museum of Natural 
History, 35 

American kadiator Building, 791 
Amida, 341 

Amiens, Cathedral of, 417, 419, 
425-430, 425, 427, 446, 427, 
448 

Amon, temple of, 88, 90, 91, 108 
Amon-Ra, 79, 81, 90, 92 
Amorini, 303, 341, 358 
Amphiprostyle, 204 
Amphora, 148, 157, 218 
black'figured, 173 
Knoasos, 150 
Melos, 154, 155 
Amplification. 314, 315 
Amulet, 345, 380, 381 

Khafaje {ret Seal; Stamp) 
Analects, 488 

Anapaestic meter, 174, 409 
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Anatomical Clinic of Doctor Tulp 
(st* Rembrandt) 

Anatomical proportion, 285 
Anatomical renderii^, 520 
Anatomy, 465, 567, §85, 778 
Anchor as n'mbol, 335 
Ancient of Da)^, The (srr Blake) 
Andante, 619, 624 
Andersen, Ham Christian, 770 
Anderson, Sherwood; Dark Laugh¬ 
ter, 773 

Andhra kings, 499, 514 
“Andrea del Sarto” (ue Brown¬ 
ing; Sarto) 

Andreyev, Leonid, 750, 751 
Kfd Laugh, The, 751 
He Who Gets Slapped, 751-752 
"Anglic doctor” {see Aquinas, 
Thomas) 

Angkor, Baksei Chamkrong, 496 
Angkor Thom, 494 
Angkor Wat, pyramid temples, 496 
temple at, -w 

{See also Baksei Chamkrong) 
“Angle shou,” 821 
Angoulcme, cathedral of, 391, 
392, 399, 435 
Ani, Papyrus of, 98, 100 
Animal interweave, 371-374, 372, 
394, 492 
Animations, 820 
Annular vault, 341 
Annunciation, 359 

{See also Martini; Rossetti) 
Antefix, 205, 285 
Antenor, sculpture of^ 166, 167 
Antheil, 823 

Anthemius {see Hagia Sophia) 
Anti^ne, 250-252 
Antimasoue, 674 
Amin, Nfary, 774 
Antioch, 302, 3^ 353 

hunting mosaics, 341-342, 342 
school of sculpture, 272 
“Antioch, Uttle,” 788 
Antiphell«, tombs at, 171, 172 
Antiphonarium, 359 
Antiphonal music, 144, 410, 613 
Antisthenes, 279 
Antistrophe, 177, 180 
Antoine, Andr6; Th6Atre Libr6. 
748 

Anu, 117, 118, 368 
Anu-Adad temple at Assur, 128, 
130 

Anubu, 77, 84 

Anuradhapura, dagoha at, 496 
Apadana, 131 

of Xerxes, Persepolis, 131, 132 
influence on Ionic, 211 
Apell^ 200, 201 
Aphaia {see Acgina, temple at) 
Aphrodite, head of, 265, 256, 267- 
268 

Mesopotamian prototype, 119 
“Aphrodite, Prayer to,” by Sap¬ 
pho, 176 

Apocalypse, 117, 342, 424 
Apollinaire, Guillaume, 735 


Apollo, 154, 155, 182, 226, 249, 309 
archjuc, 162, 163, 164 
Hymn to, 259-260, 260 
Parthenon pediment, 234 
Apollo and Daphne (see Bernini) 
Apollo and Muses (see Bourdelle) 
Apollo Gallery, Louvre, 639 
Apollonian, 35 
art definition, 761 
philosophy, 318 
rhythms, 240 

Apo^, Church o4 the, 390 
Apotheosis of Homer {see Ingres) 
Apotropaic, 139, 158, 180 
Apoxyomenus {see L>'sippus) 
Appia, Adolph, 746 
Applied art, 5, 7, 359 
Applied decoration, 438 
Appliqu6, 57, 57 

Appropriateness of art, 29,601,662 
Apse. 169, 327, 328, 329, 332, 343, 
344, 348, 390, 494 
Apuleius, Lucius, Golden Au, 650 
Aquinas, Thomas, 410, 421, 422, 
423, 469 
Lauda Sion, 410 
Pange Lingua, 410 
Summa Contra Gentiles, 421n., 469 
Surrtma Theologia, 422 
Aquitaine dom^ style, 390-391 
{See also Angoulcme, cathe¬ 
dral oO 

Ara Pacts August! relief, 308, 309 
Arabesque, 324, 646 
Aralu, 118, 119 

Arc dc Triomphe, Paris, sculpture, 
706-708, 706,712 
Arcade, 132, 291, 344, 387, 395, 
435, 589 

Arcadelt, Jacob, 595 
Arcadia {ue Poussin, Shepheids of 
Arcadia; Sannazzaro) 
Arcadian philosophy, 2^, 550- 
551, 5^4, 601, MO, 668, 686, 
689 

Arcesilaus, school of sculpture, 306, 
308n. 

Arch, 31-32 
corbeled, 32 
Mesopotamian, 130-131 
pointed. 32, 391-392, 425, 427, 
428, 453 
souinch, 133 
triumphal, 328-329 
Arch of Ck)nstantine, 310 
Areh of Titus, 291-292, 294, 310 
Archaeology, 648, 687, 688 
American, 777 
Capart, Jean, 103 
Carrey, Jacques, 234 
Chipiez, Charted 170 
DOrpfcld, Wilhelm, 211 
Lamd, Luigi, 663 
Wlnckelmann, Johann Joachim, 
647, 663 

Archaic style, 158 
Apollo. 162, 163, 286, 304-305, 
304 

Athenian temple, 211 212 
clay figurines, 775 
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Archaic style, relief of wrestlers, 
r&f, 165, 166 
stained glass, 381-382 
vase painting, 216 
Archangel Michael, Bamberg, 

399 

Archer from temple at Aegina, 
225, 226 

Archim^cs, 316 

Architectonic form, 32-33, 85, 87, 

135, 394, 445, 653, 744, 778 
Architectural form, 64n., 65, 135— 

136, 480, 498 

“Architectural” Pompeian decora¬ 
tion, 296-297, 302, 309 
Architecture, 13, 31, 32, 33 
academic, 652, 655-656 
Agricultural Age, 60-65 
American, 782-797 
baroque, 653-655 
Cro-Magnon, -//, 42, 47 
Early Christian and Byzantine, 
327-334 

Egyptian, 74, 83-94 
funerary and memorial, 62-65 
Gothic, 425-445 
Greek, 167-173, 203-215, 261- 
264 

Mesopotamian, 127-133 
Oriental, 493-497, 525-530 
Renaissance, 588-592 
Roman, 286^294 
Romanesque, 382-397 
Romantic, 708-711 
treatises on, 601 
twentieth century, 740-744 
V'itruvius on, 313 

{Set also Construction) 
Architraxx, 206, 208, 270, 287, 292, 
293, 589 

Archivolt decoration, 373 
Arctinus, 178, 197 
Arequipa, Church at, 783 
Aretino, Pietro, 546, 604 
Argos, dog and young clay, from, 
759 

Argyropoulos, 550 

ArS^ 258, 361, 617 

Aria da eafio, 617, 622 

Arian church, 324, 339, 343, 362 

Arion, 180, 257 

Ariosto, 551, 594 

Arisloi, 685 

Aristophanes, 179, 180, 246, 257- 
258, VO 

Archamians, TTtt, 257 
Birds, The, 257 
Fre^s, The, 257-258 
I^ststrala, 257 

/Parliament oj Il'Amoi, The, 258 
Peace, 257 
Pluhu, 258 

Aristotelian philosophy, 421, 469, 
551, 601, 610, 663 
Aristotle, 26, 179, 195-194, 195n., 
198, 199, 201, 245, 248, 250, 
252, 258, 274, 276, 281, 285, 
312, 314, 316, 401, 570, 571, 
601, 664, 665, 682, 717, 746, 
750 
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Aristotle, dramatic scheme of, 617 
Poetics. 194, 198-200, 660 
soul, description of, 374 
Aristoxenos, 259 
Arles (see St. Trophime) 

Armature, 305 
Armed Man, The, 476 
Armenian church, Mastara, 332, 
391 

Armenian temple, 770 
Armstrong, Louis; Swing That 
Music, 816 

Arnold, Matthew, 689 
Arp, Hans, 723, 737 
Arrires, 211 
Ars nova, 476, 594-595 
Ars Poetica, 284 
Arsis, 173, 407 
Art, 3-9, 21 
applied, 5, 7 
choreutic, 12 

critical analysis of, 18, 198 
definitioiu, 12, 23, 37, 49-50, 
77, 196, 281, 718, 719 
education, 19, 20, 22, 197, 603, 
639 

eclectic, 664 

environment related to, 13 
evolutionary study of, 23 
fine, 5, 7 
free, 7, 317 
Hbeial (see Art, free) 
literary’, 12, 826 
meaning of, 35-36 
medicii^, 59 
origins of, 40-49 
pragmatic approach to, 20 
representational, 10, 16 
Romantic, 717, 772 
scientific examination of, 2Q^. 
servile, 7, 317 
spatial, 12, 24 
substance of, 9-14 
temporal aspect of, 24, 26 
Art (see Rodin) 

"Art for art's sake,” 717-718, 720 
"Art nouveau,” 742-744, 742 
Art oJ Painting, The (see Ruskin) 

Art songs (see Lieder) 

Artemis, 154, 755, 249, 278 
from Pompeii, 304-305, 304 
vase, 154 

Arthurian cycle, 119, 406 
Artist, nature as, 23 
Artistic coiKcpu, 189 
Artistic goals, 10 
Aryan, 481, 482 
Arybailus, 152 
Aschenbach, 699 

Ase, ship carvings of, 371-372, J72 
Ases, 368 

Asiatic art (sec Oriental art) 
Asoka, 482, 494 

Associational \'aluc, 4, 14, 8-29, 
67, 97, 336, 343, 422, 424, 
559, 577, 633, 718 
.Associative word list, 29, 67 
Aatoa, agora at, 277 
temple at, 207, 277 


Assumption of Virgin, Notre 
Dame, Paris, 450 
Assur, 115 

Assurbanipal, hunting pictures, 
738 

Assurnasirpal III, frierze of lion 
hunt, 736, 137 

relief from palace of, 735, 736 
Assyria, dynasty of, 115 

geography and sociology of, 115 
ziggurat, 496 
Astarte, 119 
Astronomy, 280, 571 
Atelier, 546 

Atcllanae, 282-283, 617, 668 
Athena, 158, 765, 786, 206, 249, 
278, 356 

birth of, from Parthenon, 234 
Lemnia, 229-232, 230, 237, 268, 
306, 348, 451 
Mourning, 228-229, 230 
ParthencM, 235, 239-240, 240 
Poseidon and, 234 
Ruvo Hydria, 279 
temple of, 295 

(See also Aegina, temple at) 
Athenian archaic temple, 211, 272 
(See also Archaic style, relief 
of wrestlers) 

Athens, Acropolis, 786, 211 
archaic temple, 211, 272 
Athena, 786 

Erechtheum, 786, 787, 211-212, 
273-275 

Hekatompedon, 786 
Odeon, 786, 213 

Parthenon, 786, 787, 204, 206- 
210, 307, 209-277, 212, 

234-240, 234, 235 
Propylaeum, 786, 787, 211, 272 
Satyr head, 320 

Temple of V’ictory (Nike Ap- 
teros), 786 

Theater of Dionysus, 213, 245 
Atlantes, 89, 653 
Atlantis, 72, 193, 196 
AtUtl, 46, 47 

Atmospheric pcrspcctiv’c (tee .Sfu- 
mato) 

Aton, 80-81 
Hymn to, 80 
Atreus, 171, 247, 249 
treasury of, 168, 769, 177 
Atrium, 213, 294, 295, 2S7, 327, 
328, 389, 389 
Atropos, 235 
Attic style, 161 

map showing sources, 146 
temple. Delphi, 211, 272 
Aubatics, 406 

Aucassin and Xkolette, 406, 407 
Audran, Jean, 646 
Audubon, John James, 799, 800 
Augsburg, stain^ glass, JW, 381, 
597 

Augustirtc (set $t. .\ugmtinc) 
Augustus, 284, 288 
portrait of, 308, 309 
Aulos, 151, 752, 181, 182, 258, 360, 
403, 754 
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Axjrignaciaji aRc, 42, 4S 
Aurora (j« Rcni) 

Aucun, church at, 392, 425 
Avantc (iartk films, 822 
Avcrill, Miry; 7'Ar Fiownr Art oj 
Japan^ 335 
Avignon, style oF, J57, 4SA 
Aziec culture, 775, 791, SOS 

B 

Babylonia, gaTca oF, 141 

geographical aod sociological 
description, IH, 115 
hanging gardens, 133 
historical dcvclopmcm of, 115 
Uicraturc, 119^ 120 
old, prci-Ionic CSlumn, f7S 
religion, 115 
scab, 722, 123. 124, 725 
Bacchanaiiun reHcf, India, 507 
Bacchanals, 256 
Bacchus, 278, 341 
fiacli, Johann Sebastian, 593, 619— 

622, 755 

B Als/wr rfUaij, TSr, 622 
Ftigut in C-ihiffp minop', 621 
^‘inventions,621 
manuscript of, 622 
ninth chord b^', 67J 
O Haupi »77 Biut urui WnmleRy 
620, 627 

Passion mustc, 755, 756 
.9f, Malikeic Psfiha^ 620-^22 
llV7/-7fm^r^ CiotvhttrdY 621 
Bach, K. P, E., 623, 7l2 
Bacon, Francis, 607, 610, 611, 719j 
824 

Orf^anui^y 610 

Frtfuimt anti AdMfu^firvnl b/" 
Leofitini;, 661 

Bacon, Henry (mr Lincoln Mem¬ 
orial 

Bacon, Roger, 474 
Bagpipe, 142, 403, 410 
Baksa Chamkrong, Angkor, 496, 
497 

Balakircl7, 760 
Balance, 24-25, 25, 345 
absolute, 25, 35, 215 
tnusic, 27 

occult, 4, 24, A 215 
sianc, 228 
Ball, Thomas S12 
Balia; Dog on a Leash, 736 
Ballade, 404, 406. 471, 595, 624 
Ballads, 404, 916 
Ballaia, 595, 615 
BaJleti, 595 
Ballets, 617 

BandeUo, 550, 593, 669, 670 
Bandujian Spring (iff Horace) 
Bandy, Miklos; Hands, S22 
Rank of the United Stales, Phila¬ 
delphia, 786 

Baptism of Christ, Hkc (srr 
VciTDCchiO') 

Baptistery, 261, 328 
floteacc, AS7, 38«. 557 
doors of, 579-581 
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Baptistery, Si. James, Niiibit, 323 
Barbi^n school, 695-^98, 702,724 
Bard, 363, 403, 716 
Barhul, atupa, 
yakshina at, 496 
Bark of Dante (jrr Delacroia) 
Barnard, Ckorge Grey, $13 
Lincoln, Oncinnali, S74, 8l5 
Baroque, 155, 294, 2W, 300. 3l0* 
3U, 395, 440, 625, 745 
aesthetic criticism, 662 
arcliittcturc, 653-655, 711, 782, 
783, 795 
drama, 668-677 
rnusc, 612-624 
painting, 625-633 
reLigiun, 609-612 
sculpture, 657-660 
social and political backgrounds 
of, 607Hi09 

Barrel vaults, 289, 290, 293, 389. 
392 

Barrie, Sir James; 7Ae AJmiraPir 
CrirA/en, Pttfr PnA, II'AbI Eiytji 

hVrfjieji A'mhiu, 753 
Barry, Sir Charles {juf HO'UM^ of 
E^li anient) 

Bartlett, Paul, 813 
Basilica, at Chanqa, 3S2 

Chiisllan, 290-291, 327-334, 
J27 

of FanCi, 293 
Julian, 291 
Lomb^dy, 363 

ol Maxentius and Condtantlne, 
291 

at PtMtum, 204. 205, 200. 307 
Roman, 29^291 
Romanesque, 391 
of St. Apollmare NuOVO, Ritven- 
na, 343-345, Aid 
oF Si. Peters, 590 
oF Trajan, 3^ 

%^cc^zO, 65J 
Baakervillc, John, 599 
Baskets, 53-54, 53. 

Baj-rcUcf, Egj'ptian, 107 

Mesopotamian, J:J5, 136, JSS. 139 
BasKJun, 754 
JSJrarJ/, 599 

Baths, Roman, 288-290, 388 

of Diocletian, 289, 290, 39f— 

m 

of Gcrash, 330 
Batik, 559 

Batde of Anghiari l^nr Leonardo; 
Rubens) 

Battle of Bunker Hill free Trumbull) 
Battk of the Centaurs (/er Mlchch 
angekj) 

Bailie of gods and giants, 264 
Battle of Greeks and centaurs, 226, 
227, 23S 

Battle orf Issut, mosaic, 295, 29S 
Battle of Nations monument, 
rig, 744, 745 

Hat tie of Romans and Gauls, 3J3 
Battle oFTiilorw (trr Mantegna) 
Bauhaus^ 742-744, 792 
Bauingarten, Alexander, 663, 826 


B^yeux tapestry^ 377-378, 400 
Bayreuth Festival Theater, 711 
Beach, Mra. IL fL; Carlic Sjm- 
phonjr, Sl7 

Beat, musical, 27, 173 
(.^e afro RepClilion) 

Beatrice, 46fl 

(iSw aha Rossetti} 

Beau Ehcu, Amiens,. 446, 447 
Beaumont and Fletcher; Tht AtaiiTt 
Ttagtiy, ill's 

BcaudfuJ, 469, 6l2, 634, 660, 663, 
664, 683 

Beauty, 60n., 190, 578, 613, 633, 
650, 662, 717-718, 720, 765, 
825 

definitions of, 11, 80, 107, 108, 
120,145, 195,210, 228,233, 
268, 281, 282, 314-316, 
422. 423, 544, 720, 763, 
764, 770-772 

dynamic, 662 
nattrral, 303 
static, 662, 663 

Beauvais, Cathedral at, 412, 431- 
452, 432-434, 439 
Becthosxn, Ludwig von, 623, 687, 
711, 712-713, 756 
QaarStl in .4 minor, 7)2—713 
^OfTrt/l in E-Jiat minor, 712-713 
^nara opus 26, 715 
Sonata “pa*2ictiquc,^' 620 
symphonies:, 6, 27, 619, 712,713, 
754 

7iffggfl#V Optra (sff Gay) 

Begouen, Comte dej Biton in Cfay, 
46jr. 

Behrens, Christian, 744 
Behrens, Peter, 742 
Selisariu^ (j« Darid) 

Bell capita I, 89 

Bellamy, Ldward; Looking Back- 
utaid, Efuaiiif, 773 
BelEtni, Ccndlc, 573 
Bellini, Giovanni* 573-574, 577 
Bacchanal of the Gods, 574 
Doge Leredimo, 575"574, S73 
madonnas by, 574 
Bellini, Jacopo, 573, 574 
Bellini workshop, S77 
Bellows, George Wesley, 803, 805- 
806 

Stag at Sharkev's, SOtt 
Bells, 143, 404 
Bciqri, Abbot, 660 
Bema. 327, 328 
Bervedtetine monks, 376 
Bctli'Hasan, tomb wall painting 
at, 97 

Benton, Thomas, 808-811 

Capitol Building murab, JcF- 
ferson City* Md., 811 
Indiana building murals, Ahe 
lincoLfi in Indiana, 31J 
School of Social Research mural, 
8)1 

Whitney Museum mural, 811 
EtmLtuff, 68, 369, 372, 3S2, 404 
Berg, Adlen; Wozzeck, 759 
BcfgMR, Henri, 4S4, 762 
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Bcrtclcy, Ceargc Ktaliop, ^eui 
Atriphton, 662 
Berkeley^ Govcfnfir, 770 
Hcrlin (iff GrtjS«3 Schauspiclhaus; 

Werder church) 

BcrJiiufp Hcclor* 711,754 

Juin/aitjc ^TTipAtiny, id C unajor* 

713^714 

Bernard of ChartrcSn 420 
Bcrnartl of Clairvaus, 42T 
Beman dc VenLadorrt, 405^ 407 
Bernini» GiOfl-'flnni LorcnxO, fiSS 
Apollo and l^aphnc, 65S 
Si, Thirfac, 65«, 650 
Bemwacd, Bishop, bronze doors 

Bertoldo, 546, 567 
Bethlehem (iff Nativity^ Church 
of) 

Bnvn/J Ouf Baitfr (jtf Bjfirnson) 
JSAofor'W-frj/a, 4S5, 4S6. 

Biblcp 117-U^f. 121 p 145-144, 350, 
355p 361, 424, 454, 630. 622, 
666 

Hibhoth^ije SaintC Clencviive, 
Paris. 740-743, 710,7^3 
Bier^tadt, Albert, 801 
Blhiadp 484, 508, 512 
Bija, 4 67 

Bingham. Caleb, 800, SOI, 803 
Fur Traden, Ekesccndlng the 
Missouri, 75te, 800, 803 
Verdict of the Pemie, The. 600 
Bird-head helmet, 7 / 5 
Tfjrdf, 7'Af (iff Arisiophanca) 

Binh of Adam (rrr Miehelanpelo) 
Birth of Marie de Medicis (jcr 
Rubens) 

Jiirf/i of a .V'a^rwT 7'Af Griffith) 
BydriLson, Bjumstjemc; Bfytmd Ota 
/4s{tvr, 749 

Black^Hgurcd vasefl, fiS'f, 173, 2JS, 
2J9 

Blake, VS’illiam, 683, 669^91 
Ancient of Pays, The, 701, 702, 
815 

deriniuon of art, 23, 685 
JtTuialftti, 690-691 
Blakelock, Ralph Albert, 803 
Blashficld, Edwin H., S06 
Blazemont, dlM 

‘^■‘Blnscd Daniozcl, The’^* (j« Ros¬ 
setti) 

Blind arcade, 132 
Bl\u Birti, 7 A/ (jw Maeterlinck) 
“Blue Rider'" group, 723, 737-738, 
606 

■^BIiiCA," $16 

Blufi in C-lhayp mirtor {ttr 3VLl5on) 
Biumenschein, Ernest, 806 
Boa:t, Franz f rtimUiJn Art, 37fj., 
48-50 

Boboli gardeni, grotesque from, 655 
Boccaccio, Gitft'annii 471, 593, 670 
Dffartiffoa^ 549-550 
Bocciuni, t-fmberlo, 736, 744, 745 
“Manifesto of Futurist Sculp¬ 
ture,’’ 745 

Unique Forms of Continuity' in 
Space, 745, 7J7 


BdekUn, Arnold, 689, 700-703 
Island of the ^ad, 7ClO’'701+ 707 
Bodhisaitvas, 465, 506, 514, 515, 
528 

Bocthimi, Ancius Martliics Sever- 
inns, 19(^191, 312 
Cotiotniions of Phtitrlvpfiy, 471 
Criii^ of Musual T^pfS, 3l2 
Boetlios; and Gduk, 36$, 273 
BoAfrrif^ Im, ^33 

Boliemian art, 317, $46, 645, 733— 
734, 604 

Bohrod, Aaron, SI 1 
Bok, Edw’ard, 774 
Bolivar, 770 
Bonangs, 541 
Btm diifgnOi 600 

Bonl-K'ki. 536 

Book ftj At I (iff Cenni^) _ 

Bitei of Chtatgf^ {iff Yih King) 

of A>/fr, 371-373, J7-f, J75, 
376, m, 453 
/took if Lindiifarw, 372 
Book of IditnoTty 376, 382 
Book of the Dead, 79, 85, 97, 98, 
700 

Borgia, Cesarr, 546 

Borgia, Pope Alexander, 545, 609 

BorgluEii, Gulzoit, 613, 814 

Lincoln, NeWi'ark., 614—815, 8i4 
Linculn, Washington, Jefferson, 
Roosevelt hcadji^ 814 
Borglufn, Solon, 813 
Borgund, mast church at, 3^97, 
382-383, 3S2 
Ikmn Budur temple, 496 
Borodin, 760 

PoloDttziiin DfUtiit from Twiner 
!gor, 760 

Borromi m, Francesco {j« San 
Carlo aJlOi Quattro Fontani) 
Bosanquei, Bernard, 761 
BcAchini, Marco, 663 
BcHlon (4rr Hancock House, Old 
North Church, Public library. 
State House, Trinity Church) 
Bottiga, 546, 554, 583, 639, 657, 
$13 

Bolticelli, Sandro, 551, 554, 566, 
572, 704 

Primavera, 563, 566 
Bcnichcr, Fran^utf, 646—647 
Cupid a Captive, 647 
BoLiCeuterion, 169, 770^ 295y 328, 
329 

Bound Slaves (kt Mlchctjtngelo) 
Bourdelle, Antoine, 744-745 
ApoLlo arwl Muses, 744, 7-#i!i 
Bourgeoisie, 416, 545, 608, 648 
Bourges, 416, 425 
sculpture from, 448i—450, J-W 
(.Vr n/re House uf Jacquei 
Coeur) 

Bower bird, 31y 35 
Boxer from Olympia (jfr Lyshtra- 
tus) 

Boy and Coose {a'cr Boethos) 

Hoyi Jram Siytoftisi, Tht, 383 

Bracco, Robert, 749 
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Bradford: Gamaliclj daTrr/Vrtrt i’ar- 
traitSf 774 

Brahman, 481, 48$, 466, 501—503, 
506, 514 

Brahminiint, 771, 772, 774, $01, 
803 

Brahms, Johannes, 712, 715, 759 
Conceria in Bflai tftftjoT, 715 
H ringarian danceS, 715 
Omnlrt l>t 7i jrutwiryar d^nft and 
715, 754 

Symphonies, 715, 754 
I maridwtr wr a thttai from //ayefa, 
715 

Brumantc, 438, 590—591 

{Sft aiiO St- PetCrY Church, 
plan dcVtlopmcnl: Tcmpi- 
etto) 

Brai^cacci Chapel painting \itr 
Masaccio, The "iribute 
Motrey) 

Brancusi, Constantin, 505 
Portrait of Mile, Pogany, 765 
Brioid {iff Ibsen) 

Braque, 735 

Brassempouy, Venus of, 37, 45, 46 
Breasted, J. Hrf DfVflofftnfnt of 
Rtiigion ard Ihenght tn dncfral 
figypU 70iit,, SOa., 81>t- 
Bretons, 36$, 406 

Breughel, Pieter, 467- 

46$, 633, 738, 797 
ScharalFmland, 467 
Brevis, 409 

BridK {iff Kaflan-Qith; Stras- 
boufg) 

Bridgeport, Cjjnn., housing, 795 
Bronze casting, lost wax method, 
491,776 

Bron/ea, Chinese, 402, 512-513 
Brookes: Bottutii and Julift, 67f3 
Browne, Sir Thom^: Urn Buri/il, 
666 

Browning, Robert, 572, 6S8, 689 
"Andrea del Sarto,”' 688 
Bruckner, Auton, 760 
Bruges, Town Hall, Halles and 
Belfry, 444 

Brunelioehi, Filippo, 544, 578, 
581, 589-590, 600, 604 
compelilion panel, SacriScc of 
Isaac, 578, 570 
Pazzi Chape], 390 
San IjjrcnzQj 589-590, 58ft 
Bruno, GiorElano, 611 
Bniraels, town hall and gutld 
houses, 444 

afro Pulpit of Truth, St. 
Gnduirs) 

Bryant, WtiUam Cullen; A Forfii- 
Ifymn^ Tttf Brairifi, f'Pjin^ 
lopsti, 772 

Brygw. 216-2J7, 221, 234 
r^-flgured cytix, 229 
Bucchero pottery', 74S 
Buddha (Gautiima), 482, 485, 494, 
506 

from I>cogcrh, 501. 
from Gandhara, 500, 507 
paintings of life nf, 505-506 
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Buddhum, art of, 3 340 

Chinc9(» 489, 501^ 525^ S26 
ptynamid icmplc of, 497 
Buffalo houaiiig^ 79& 

iStt dio Guarantee: Prudential 
Biutdln^) 

BuiTiniEiQn, L. S., dc^'seraprr, 700, 

7S9 

alja West Hotel) 

Buinnch, Ctmrku State Houie) 
Bunyan, John, 363, 609, 6*6, 769 
Pragreii, 609, 666* 770, 
771 

Buon. Giovanni and BarlokoniDO, 
443 

Burchfield, Charley 011 
Burghers of Calais {j» Rodin) 
Burgundian, 367, 377,445, 450,451 
tanic fountain, 445 
Btaieaqijcs, 617, 674-675 
BumrOonrs, Sir Edward Coley, 
704 

Bumham and Root, 709 

(iSw also Masonic Temple; 
hfonadnock Building) 
Buslccius, 387 

Butler, Samuel; //udifiroj, 650, 666 
Buttress, 332, 391-393, dSU, 425, 
427. 420, 4Si, 430 
Byron, Lord. 682, 698. 731 
Childe fiardtTs 688 

Den ^uan. 680 

Byzantine, architecture, 330 
drama, 361-363 

inBucnce on other styles, 374* 
379, 301, 573* 627 
mosaics, 301, 337 
music, 360-361 
sculpture* 357—358, 3t57 
textiles, 359 

C 

Ca d'Oro* 

Cabinet d Calij^taif S21 
Cable, George W. ; Old Cftdi Oayi, 
772 

Caccia, 393 
Cadence, 674, 620, 755 
Cadman, Charles WaLeReld; Shet- 
netois, 017 

Caen {te* Ahbaye aux Damot; 
Abbayc aux Hotnmes; St. 
Pierre) 

Calamis* 223 
Caldartum, 290* 292 
Calinus of Eph^us, 175 
Callicrates, &7, 234 
Calligraphy, ChirKse, 400, 509 
Callimachus, 184nFr 
^mbodia, 402 

Cambodian serpent (Malchara), 

496, J97 

Cambridge, Mass, (ue Cnaigie 
House) 

Camera, 697-699 
Camerau, 613 

Campanile and cathedral, Flo¬ 
rence, 4J6. 441 
Pisa, 38rt, 387 
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Campbell* Colin {see Mcreivorth 
Castle) 

Ciamelli* 329 
Canon* 41CM11*476 
of proportion, 601-^3, 602 
(Sfe atsa Lysipptu; Polyclitus) 
C^^nons* musical, 619* 620, 016 
C^inova, Anionid, 812 
C^lata, 616* 618-619, 624 
Canterbury, caiiucdral, 419 
Cantrrbory Tales (iiY Chaucer) 
Cantilever* 32, 32, 527 
Cjmtui planus, 407, 409, 410 
C^mzouc, 406, 469, 620 
Canzonicri, 395, 6l4, 615* 664 
Gawk, Karel. 751* 752 
tioiium'i UnipfTsal Jtebois, 752 
Capen House, 703, 7S4 
Capital, column, Chinese, 526 
Cretan, 160 
F^rly Christian, 334 
Early Greek, 171 
Egyptian, 89 
Persian, 132 

(3er djtf Bell capital; Lotus- 
bud caplial;^ Palm capital; 
3%lcd-bJ!own capital) 
Capitam, 660 
CapitoL Richmond, 785 
Capra, Frank; Mr. Deeds Gees 
Tmiiw* It Happened One AijAi, 
023 

Caracol tower, Chichcn Itaa* IBI 
Caravaggio* Michelangelo, 627, 
629, 634. 643 

Entombment, The, 620* 629 
Carcassamie, 709 

Cardanuf (Girolamo Cardan), 540 
Carisinit, Giacomo, 616 
Camac. menhirs, 63 
Carol, 406 

CaroUngian period, 367, 370 
cursivc^tyic Roman script* 599 
painting, 377 

Carpenter* fohn AJden, Si6, 817* 
023 ' 

Carra, 736 

Carracci family, 620-630, 636 
Carrire and Hastings {m Public 
Library, New York) 

Cani^re, Eugene, 708 
Fortrail of Alphonse Daudet and 
Daughter* 6^, 699 
Carrillo, JulEan. 759-760 
Carritt, E. F.* 825 
on beauty, 762 

Carroll* Lewis; Alice in U'finderlttttd, 
751 

Cortigtano, ]|, 346 
Caryatids* 89, 211* 212, 215. 569, 
653 

Casilcar, John, 001 
Casino Ro^ptglioji* Rome, 629 
freico by Reni, 62& 

Casket, from Hagia Triada (see 
.‘Sarcophagus) 

VeroU, 150-359, 35S 
Castagno, Andrea del, 546 
C^trllaied Gothic* 710, 7S3 


Casiiglione* Balda^sare, 546 
Castle Runkehtein* Md 
Castle iSch&ibruun garden, 607 
Catacombs, 304* 334-336* 341 
Catharsis, 190* 199, 252. 3l7, 362, 
750 

Cathedra, 329 
Cathedral, 329. 424 
Gothic, 425 -441 

(3Srr dip Amieni; Angouleme; 
Antwerp; Beauvais; Canter^ 
bEiry; Chartres; Cologne; 
Florence; Laon; MairUE; 
Milan; Mtirano; Notre 
Dame; Orvieto; Pisa* 
Pra^c; Reims; St. Denis; 
St. John the Divine; Salt*' 
bury; Santiago de Compo¬ 
stela; -Siena; .Strasbourg; 
Tbrcello; V'aiison; Washing¬ 
ton; Worms) 

Cathcr, VVilla; Afy Atilpnta, O 
PioM/ere^ Tlte d 
774 

Catlin* George, 771, 799, 800 
CavaJieri* Emilio del, 615-617 
Ilarmany ej the Spbeees, Lei Hap- 
pTfieiitaiipaf di anisna e 4i 
terrpp, 615 

Cavetto molding, 070 

(iSfd- dso Clrown molding) 
Caxton, 471 

Reenytil nj the /firterfif/^ Trjyv ^^4 
CayluS, Ct^nc* 663 
Celia* 204, 208, 239, 287, 328 
Crilitii* Benvenuto, 046 
Cello* 403* 616 

Celta-Germaxiic Style* hack- 
grounds* 365-3^ 
comparisoci with Greek* 376 
culture, 15 
desgn, 120 

Oriental conncetiolU with* 303 
omament, J77 

religioiB and literary ioFluenccs 
on, 368-370 
CenULui, Ccnolno, 563 
Censors, dramatic, 284 
Centauri, 226* 227, 228, 238* m. 
657 

Centennial Expoaidon, Philadel¬ 
phia* 793 

Central Amciican pyramid, 496™ 
497 

Central and South American in¬ 
fluence on painting* 006 
Cephisophnn* 250 
Ceramics, 54—07* 54 
prC'Gircck, 155 

(Atf also Pottery; Vases) 
CcremKinial receptacle* 777 
Ceres, 278, 300 

Cervantes, Miguel de; Don Qaikofr* 
664—^0 

C^nne, Paul. 462, 724. 720-730* 
732*733,724 

The Decanter* 729-730* 7J» 
murala in houseorjasdeBoulfan* 
729 

ChagaU, Mare, 739 
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Clhair of VUximianus. 355, 356- 
511,355 

Chaitya, 169. 494^95 
Chalice, by Duuris, IHJ 
(iSff ofio CyliK) 

Chamaiii, Crete, hou« from 167, 

jm 

CJuinbeiliin, Rcttf, 815 
Chamber sunata. 619 
ChamberB, Frank $25 
History Tasit, 76^ 

Chairda Valuhi, Barbui, 499 
Chanson, 4Q5> 406 
dc gCBte, 468. 649, 674 
medieval, 544, 664 
Chanteys, 816 
Chaniitr, 41$, 452 
Chao Meng’Chicn, S2$ 

Narci»us, 524 

Chapel, of Charlemagne {set Aix' 
la-ChapclIc) 

□f Eldiry V’ll, 430 
of St. Eligiui, 456 
Chapels, 427, 42$, 433 
Chaplin, Charlie; Afodern Tirras, 
B23 

Chaqqa, Basilica at, 332 
Chardin, Dr. Teilhard, 482 
Chardin, Jean Baptisir, 64$, 647 
Chariot of Trtptowmui, 350 
Charioteer of Delphi, 222-225, 223, 
224, 229, 232 

Charlemagne, 363, 370, 377, 412 
(See also Aix-la'ChapcHe) 
Charleston Mild Brewtnn 

Hdusc) 

ChartoltesvilJe (stt Cntversily of 
Virginia) 

ChartiTS, 416-418, 425, 439, 440 
ambulatory' screen, 581 
ictilpturc from, 373^ 399-401, 
400, 401, 424, 445-446, 446, 
447, 448 

stained glass and windows, 381 
453, 455, 454, 461 
Chateau d’Azav'-le-Rsdeao, 652, 
655 

Chateaubriand, Franqois Rcnf dc, 
649, 6$8 

Gttiim tj Christianhy, liitv/rtrf ffom 
Paris to Jermittrm, 7'he Mar^ 
iyrs, J\^aithtz, 688 

Chaucer, Sir Gcoffrev, 470—471, 
550, 664, 670 

The Car\tFTbvry Tales, 'I'he DtaSh 
of Blarts^, 1 he Oathest, The 
hoase of Ftor\r, The Ltf^ende 
if Goad Ilomnr, Pailemnt 
tf P'milrs, 7>oiVi£j rjW 
Cnseyde, 471 

C^havez, Carlos, Stnjonia tndia, $16 
Chavin, 779 

Chethovv Anton, 748, 749 
Ghckker, 6|4 
Ch’cnjung, 520 
Cljenry, Sheldon, $24 
Cheng, 488, 489 
Cherokee Indian, 3J, 769, 816 
Cliesnau, Ernest; On Turner, 703 
Che\'et, 418 


CHwycnne Dorg Soldiers, 7i£jf 
Ch^i dynasty, 518 
CfuartHcurc, 5l7, 559, 600, 62$, 
627, 629* 630, 634, 636, 660, 
662, 819 

Chiasmte composition. 200, 230, 
300 

ChicagD, Cenlury of Prugreu fair, 
793 

{Jhfjf idrii Benton) 

Columbian E:xpo«iiion, 742,786, 
793, 795. 808 

(■Sef idso Home Insurance 
Building; Masonic Temple; 
Monatlnock Building} 
planning in, 79$ 

Tribune Building eumpctilion, 
791 .792 

Chlclien llza, Yucatan, 781 
caraeu] hum, 7S2 
Chimeras, J7J, 51$, 5J5 
Chimu, 775, 777, 778, 779 
Ch^in dynaaty. 483. 512 
China, 481, 776 
anchilceture nf, 525-530 
art of, 512-532 

calligraphy, 479n„ 489-^90, 490 
cultural history of, 483 
drama, 536-538 
drawing m perspective, 291it. 
painting, 516-525 
pottery, 57, 530-531, 775 
religious and literary back* 
grtnindi. 487-490 
KUlplurc, 490, 512-516 
iheaicr. 55S 
Chiixsnomy, 407, 40H 
Chirwitk, by Burlington. 656 
Chiton, 225, 22$, 305 
ChJumberg, Hans, 751, 752 
Mifoetr of I rrdun, 752 
Choir, 389, 425 
at BeauvaLs, 431—433 
Chopin, Fr6dfric, 711, 715 
maziirkas, polonaises, 715 
Choragic monument of Ly^iierates, 

2h, 261, m2 

♦'Chotagus,^' 186, 24$ 

Choral mtuic, 595 

{See also Beethoven, sym¬ 
phonies) 

Citoral ode, 251, 258, 259 
lyric. 176-177 

Chorales, 411, 476, 616, 619, 620 
622 

Chord in music, 411,6t3*”6l 4, 5f4 
616, 618, 755-756, 755, 7$9 
Choreutics, 258 
Choricius, 361 
Chnryphaeuj, 180, 260 
Chou, dyrtasiy, 483, 491, 512 
bronzes, 492, 776, 777 
design, 491 
dragons, 4f.}l 

drama, 536 
song, temple, 539, 540 
'PaoTicn mask, 491 
Christ, 119,522 
and Apofties, 353 
enthroned, 350 


Christ, as philosopher, 353 
Symbolism for, 374 

(&v atso CrOneu'ald; Rem* 
beandt) 

Cfaist, 7hr,4X2 
Christ It Riitr\, 476 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, 784 
Christianity, 280, 322^325,369-370 
basilica m, 290*-291 
Chromatic prcfgrtsions, 756, 757 
Chrotta Ure Crwih) 
Chryselephantine, 159, 160, 160, 
240, 336 

Chufou, Tcmpic of ClonfucJiu, 527, 
532 

Chun ware, 52>0-53^,535 
Church, K. E., 801, 802 
Church. Christian, 130 
German, 392-393 
medieval, 4|6 
Russian, 395-397 
^rian, 33C^333 
Tuscan basilica type, 387 

(■&/ also Apostle; Autun; 
Christ Church; Col; Ker- 
mits; Kildesheim; Holy 8cp* 
ulcher; Holy Trinity ;HdsIds 
L ucas; Hospice of St. Blaise; 
Issoirc; Jamesrovrii; Laaeh, 
Madeleine, Masiara, Nativ¬ 
ity, Notre Dame, Okl North, 
Reims, Sahagun; St. Aga- 
tlra; St. Ambrose; St. Basil's 
Church; St. Oalt; St, 
George, St. .Mark’s; .St. 
Mary of the Angeh; St* 
Paulas; St. Paul'* Chapel; 
St. VauPs-outside-ihe 3VaJls; 
St. Rerre; Sw. Sergiul and 
Bacchus; St. Semin; St. 
2eno; Sart Michele; Santa 
Maria hfagglorc; Santa 
Marta sopra Minerva; 
Santa Maria dc Narancn; 
.Santa Maria della V'ictqna; 
Santa lAtdenziana Schwarx- 
rheindotf; SouilhbC; South- 
bury; Tajtco; Tourmanin; 
V6e4[ay) 

Chtirri gucresq uc, 654, 762 
Ciborium, 329, 389 
Cicero, 261, 264, 315, 469, 66$ 
sa*called portrait, 396-308,307 
Cihuacohuail, ma^kA of, 777 
temple entrance, 777 
Cimabuc, Cenni de Pepo, 346 
Madonna F.nthrancd, 4tM, 459 
Cimtneriarui, 370. 483 
Oncirsnati Union TermlnoJ, 792- 
793, 7SIJ 

Cithara, 142, 181, 182, 259, 360, 
403. 404 
Ciir, 7Ae, 823 
a'ty Hall, Albany, 788 
“City of God/" 193, 325-326, 369, 
716 

City planning, 57, 60—62, 86, 292- 
393, 295, 793-79$ 

CSvic archilecl ure. Gothic, 441-444 
(Srr also Asos) 
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Civic theater of Dtonyms^ 187 
Czech, PtofcMor, 8 
Clariutji, 422 

Cassic; mcicrs, tabEe of, 174 
Ctassical academies {ift AcAcletiiics, 
Period of) 

Clasdcat humanities, 682 
Classical m'ivaJ, American* 785- 
787 

Classical style, aesthetic types, 318 
architecture, 330, 387, 588 
compasition, 378, 588 
dramatic plot, 158 
ideals, 31 f 

indue Ace, on ^\mcrican literal 
ture, 770 

on various axTists, 447, 556, 
5&6, 578, 579, 5S1, 588 
music, 711,712, 817 
paintini^, 459-^'60, 524—525 
sculpture, 452 

Classicism, IJ, 14-f 5, 23, 145, 194, 
548-551, 554, 574-576, 601* 
604. 648, 660, 720, 724 
Claudel, Paul, 750, 769^770 
R/i^hm sj thf Dyaam^i^ 768 
Tidinf^i iA 750 

Clavichord, 614, 618, 619* 620 
Clef, 403, 408 

Cleopatra relief fri>m DcnderaJiL 

tlQ, 111 

Clcrcstorv, 169, 334, 393, 425* 
727* 428, 591 

Clermont-Fcrmntl (jw Notre Dame 
dll Port] 

Cleveland, 796 
city plan, 795 
Laltcvicw Terrace, 797 
Cliff dwellers, 55, 50, 61, 6J 
aitias, 755. 157, 158 
CSivedeo, ^rmaniown* 784 
Ckkisc:]an6, 340, 580* 881* 458 
(Jer ff/jD Jewelry) 

Oonfen, 370 
Close-ups, d3!7 

CfotA Syrtdici, Tht (f#e Rembrandt) 
Cloud interweave, 191, 492, 526 
Cluny, monastery of, 407 
Clylcmncstra, 247—249, 251, 255 
Coats of arms, 157, 169 
OofTered vaultin;^, 291 
Co^l, paintings, 44, 45 
Coins, Greek tciradiachme, J70 
C-oIbert, Jean Baptiste* 608, 640, 
642 

Cole, George T,, 806 
Cole, Thomas, ^1, 802 
r>iTam of Arcadia, 801 
Voyage tjf l.ifc, TIk, 801 
ColcridRe, S, T.* 687, 689 
‘^Ancient Mariner*'" 689 
“Ode to France," 687 
poetry, 18 

ColleRiaic Church, Xantrti, ‘i51 
Collegiate Gothic, 787 
Cologne, cathedral, 710 
Golonelie, 425, -727, 430, 433, 445 
Colonial America, architecture of, 

_ 782-784 

literature of, 770—771 
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Colonnade* 90* 94 
Color, 559, 572-573 
basilican mosaic, 345 
Oclto-Cemianic^ 374-376 
Chinese, 521 
distance and, 556 
Engelbert on, 422 
formal value of, 58* 69* 96, 377* 
604, 605* 662 
Creek, 222 
materials, 96 

alsA Hgmenis) 
Mesopotamian, 133 
uarurc and* 3(F31 
pcrspecli\'e, 297 
philoaopl:^r of, 3)3-314 
physics of, 686 
Pte-Raphadiu:, 704 
psychology of, 460 
:9CuEpturc and, 354, 815 
C^oldr scbemci of artists, 602, 603* 
604, 625* 627, 632, 636-637, 
643, 644, 792, 720* 730* 734, 
800-804 

Cjnicweitm, 292, 293 
Coltnaus at Rhodes, by Chares, 
263, 273-274 

Columbian EjipOMUDn (1893- 
1594) (tff CHcago) 

Column* 354, 495 
Cretan* 16B 
Corinthian, 2d2 
Doric, 89, T71 
Egyptian, SS, 89, 90, 91 
Ionic, 172,210-211, 252 
Minoan* 17] 

Mycencan, 170—171 
PersLan, 732, 172 
Roman* 287 

Roman memorial, 291* 292 
{Sff tiiiO Gumposlte Order; 
Corinthian order; Doric 
archiEecture; Engaged col¬ 
umns, Ionic archuectufe; 
Reversed column) 

Column of Marcus Aurelius, 310 
Column of Trajan, 292, 310 
Coiiimnar sculpture, 223 
Cdmacim, 388-389 
Combed temple* 495 
Comfdie-h ranCaisc, 673* 717 
Comedy, 198, 674-675 
Greek, 180, 356-258 
Roman, 283-284 

Comedy of manners, 594, 752-7 53 
Comic Strips* 73* 781* 806, 807 
CBfRmKfi4 Jfirarlf^ 283, 475, 593- 
594, 617, 668 

Conimodus, bust of* 310* 311* Jf.J 
Composite order, 293 
Egyptian, 89 

Comporition * 4J, 5 4* 314, 518* 576, 
634, 6S6 

Oomtesse du Cayla (.rpr Fioudon) 
Concert in the Fields (mr Giorgione) 
Concerto, 620, 623 
Conched anrhed ptediinent, 653 
CntrWiu /^jpu/anr, 4 J 2 
Concrete (xrr Conairuction) 


Ctm/ttsimi (nr RousSeau; St, Au¬ 
gustine) 

Cantocius {Kung-fu-lEe), 481, 483, 
487-489, 524, 764* 776 
temple of, at Chufou, 527* 532 
at Peiping* 528, 53J 
Gongres'e, William; Tftf 0i4 
iar, 674 

Connelly, Marx:; The Grfen I'asturti 

818 

Conoid vaulting, ,f2|?* 430 
Consonant chorda, 7)5 
C&iaeniiittii$, 422 

Constable* John, 695, 702, 714* 
726, 732, 801, 802 
Sallsbi^ Clathedrai* 702, 793 
Constantia, 342 
Constamlne, 323, 327* 360 
arch of* 310 

sarco^^gua of, 310-311* 372, 

Constantinople* 324 

{&r also St, Agatha; Hagla 
Sophia) 

CoiHiTuction. areliiteetural* 287, 
289. 290 
brick, 784 

cathedral, 425. 427, 42B* 429 
concrelc. 287, 289, 333, 740* 742, 
743, 788, 792 
dome, 330-332, 331 
Egypt, 94 

Greek, 203, 204* 207n. 
iron, 788 

fapciclese house, 531 
Lydian, 171 

Mesopotamian, 128, 131* 132 

Mycencart, 170 

pagoda roof* 527 

Romanesque, 393 

ship ribbing and, 382-383 

steel, 789 

tower, 384 

vault, 333, 388-389* 3SS 
wood, 526-527, 783—784 
Coomaraswainy, Ananda, 422n.* 
479rt., 486, 487a,, 501, 516 
^‘Medieval Aestltcte, A," 422(7* 
Cooper* James Fenimorc; Lrathfr- 
itociin/; Yolti, 77] 

Cuplul, 777 
head* 778* 780 

Capeau* Jacqura; 'Hifatrc dtl 
Vicux-ColDTubier* 748 
OnpenhagCn (wiT Grundtvig Me¬ 
morial Church) 

Copland, Anirt»n, 823 
OislJoor Adivniurf, 818 
Copley* John Singleton, 798* 799 
Coptic art. 314, 354 
inEluence of. 374, 379, SlO 
Carol, Gas /* Ooj II (trilogy) («r 
Kaiser) 

Corbel, 32* J2, 64* 168* 332, 389 
blocki* 526 
dome, 287, 779 
table, 332, 389* 394, 395 
Corbusier {see Lc fkjrbusier) 
Cordova mosque, 429 
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Corinthian ordcr^ WUj 709, 785 
Gr«k, 26!-262 
Rritaisuncc^ 655 
Roman, 287, 288, 2?7 
Comcillc, Picrrr, 622, 639* 650, 
671, 707 

La. Gatttie Ju fmlais. La piofe 
Iji Vesire^ Le Cid, 
idliUision cetmieue^ Mtdee, Mi- 
tUe, 671 

Comcta, ToiiiK of Triclinium, 286 
Cornice, 2/0, 264, 588, 589 
CJornlng Clasi B 14 killing, New York, 
79 J, 7515 

Cksmyn, John Hubert; The ^ 
i^triziticoati^ 769 

Cortil, lean Bapiutc CHamiJIe, 
695-696, 69S, 699, 72-t, 757, 
800 

Dance of the Nymphs, 696 
iandvape, 656 
''C^orrcct ima^e'’ (j« Eiitnei) 
CkttTcgio, NIccgId da, 615, 627- 
629, 696 

Cortesia, 546, 547, 600 
Ccrtoi; Le Trioitiphe, 706-707,706 
Cory, Iramlation of CalJimachu^, 
184-1. 

Corybantes, 144, ISO, 256 
Ck)[man, John Sell, 651 
Coilancin and Dutert, 741 

(iSw aisa Galerie des Machines) 
Council halU, Saaon, 382 
Council of Trent, 60^610 
Cduntexpoant, 402, 410, 411, 475, 
595. 615, 619, 758 
Counterposidon, 230 
Ctninter Reformation, 608—610,. 
630 

Coorantc, 619 

Courbet, Gustave, 695, 697, 698, 
724 

Court of the Lions, Alhambra, StO 
Courthouse, Pittsburgh, 788 
Couse, [r\'tng, 806 
Coutanecs, cathedral, 437 
Tht, 822 

Covi'ard, Noel; CalvDeetdr., DeFij^afar 
/j'nWff, /Vj'ruff Livrtj 753 
Law, Daidd, 651 
Cwpel, Charlw, 642 
Rebecca at ibe Well, 798 
Craig, Cordon, 746’-74S 
(}ti t6f Art tht TAeir/rr, 746 
Craigie House, Ciiltn bridge. 7&i 
Cram, Ralph Adams {see St. 

John the Divine) 

Crane, Waiter, 691, 704 
Crater, 156, 157, 15£ 

Cratinus, 257 

Creation of Adam (set Michel¬ 
angelo) 

Creation story, ]17, 368 
Credi, Lorenio di, 554, 555 
Creel, Herrlec GJessner; 7*Ar BirtA 
0 / Ctdrto, 489n. 

Cremation um, 55, 57, 60, 6J 
Ckrtnclation, 130, 445, 446 
Cmtcendo, 6l9 
Crrtan-Minoan, 147, 168 


Crete, 64, H7, l5l 
bull from. 227, 228 
Croce, Benedetto, 751, 762, 82S 
Crockets, 425, 427, 435, 438 
Croeieti, JUaty, 769 
Crolajt^ AirJre, 57, jW 
Cro-Magnon, 42, 71 
Crcssirt^ the Siver (see RiehtCr) 
Croud (see Qrwth) 

Crowd (ire Crwih) 

Grown molding, 111 
Growth (jire Cfwth) 

Cepstai, Pierre, 646 
Clruciftxion (rer Grosz; Gruncwald; 
Perupnoi Rembrandt; VelSz- 
quez) 

Crudform plan. .327, 32S, 787 
Crusading people*, art of, 365-414, 
416 

Cm'di. 142, 403* 404. 4118. 410, 616 
Crypt, 329. 389 

Crystal Palate, London, 741, 793 
Cty slalline formin. 30, St, 3J^ 510 
CtesL^on, palaee at, 132, /ij, 530, 

Cubism, 723, 732* 734, 736. 737. 

742-744, 759* 761* 806 
Cui, Cfsar, 760 

Cultural development, law of* 72 
Culture, 14-16 

Cclto-Cemianit, 15 
Chinese, 483 
Classical, 14-15 
Gothic* 15 

Indian and Island, 482-483 
OrienLat, 15-^16 
Perso-Mohammed, 480 
primitive, 14 
Cummings, L. E., 774 
Cuneiform WTiting, 121, fJ2 
Cupid a Captive (see Boucher) 
Cupids, 299, 341, 653 
Curia, 29J 
Currui, 409 

Curry* John Stew^art, 811 
Curve, of flame, 233 
of PVaxiteJea* 267 
{ii'f a/sa *^S^' curve) 

Cusped tracery', 441, 443, 453 
CtUtOm* House {see Bank of the 
L'niied States) 

Cuttack cave temple, 

Cuzco, 779 

Cycladie culture, 147, 159, I 6 I 
archltcrture* 167-168 
violin idol, 5$ 

Cycle plays, 417* 472 
stage* nl72 
Cy'lbi, 156, 7tJf 
Brygos, 216 
Douris, 217-218, 

Exekias, 215* 279 
lalysrjis, 153, 154 
Makron and Hlercut, 217* 230 
Cymadum, 205 
Cymbal* 576 
Cyrnbaium; 614, 615 
Cymciwn, 195a.* 256-2S7* 278-279 
CynoMrges, 279 
Cypria, 178 


O^'prian, 361 
Cj'prus, vase* 155, 154 
Cyrvky, The 752 

Cyzicua, 353 
Czardas* 76b 

D 

Da 617 

Dactylic meter* 174, |7S* 177, 409 
Dadaisis, 723, 737-738, 752 
Daedalus* 148 

Daj^erre, 697* 698, 724, 803 
Dali, Salvador, 739 

CoK^sl j/ jt/v /rratrana!,. The, 739 
Paranoiac Pace, 7J!9 
DaJUn, (>na, 813 
Dalton. Ormonde hladdi^ck* 341, 
354 

Damrosch, Walter, 817 
Dana* Richard Henry; T'tt'o />arr 
hr/oee fhr Afast, 771 
Dance* 12 
agricultural age, 67 
drama* 35 
Greek. /7d, 260, 261 
medievai, 471, 472, 473 
primitive, 48* 471 
RenaLSSniice* 595* 6f7 
Roman* 311 

Dance* The (see Matis4c) 

Dance* fresco, Claxtic Runkelstein* 
457* 458 

Ruvo maidens, 222* 79.4 260, 
286* 301 

Dance of the NVmphs {jrr CoratJ 
Dewte e/ Siea, 479rt., 406, 487ii, 
D'Angivillcr, Count, 647, 548 
Dante Alighieri, 468^71,548, 549, 
556, 650 

Baplistery of Florence dc*Crip- 
tlon, 38S 

conception of Univente, 470 
Dr .MmiarfAiiij 469 
De fSofuentia, 469 

Du Cetmmedin, 352, 469, 470 
Dante anti Vergil in Hell (see 
Delacroix) 

Dartmouth College mural (jrr 
Orozco) 

Dasburg, Andrew, 806 
Daubigny* Charles Franceig, 695 
Daumier, Honorf, 700, 727 
Uprising* The* 735 
David, 570 

Michelangelo; Ver- 

rochio) 

David, Jacques T^uls, 642* 647- 
648, 693, 724 
Ilelisariuflp 647 

BtuEus Condemning HU SoiU*, 
647 

Death of Marat, 648, 779 
La Marafeherc, 648, 65fl 
Oath of the HoraEii, 647—648, 
647 

Return of tlie IJead Sona of 
Brutus. 648 
Le Saeze, 648 

Socrates Taking the Poison* 647 
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I>avics, Arthur B., 805, 811 
Maya, Mirror of UIusLodi, fl05 
Unifoms, 805 

Da^is, Richard 1 larding, 773 
Dralh of Chriit, Tbf, 363 
Death Taktj o Hviidayf 752 
IMiMt. 363, 405, 412, 471, 615 
Debuasv, Claude, 74S. 751, 757- 
760 

Afiernaon of a Fmn, TV, 6%, 745, 
754, 757 
impTfisioTsSt 757 
OrieUCal iknilarit)', 540 



Q^Ut in G mr'rtsF, 754 
V. Stbasiianf 746 
Sunken Cathedral, The, 74$ 
Debusy Nlonumcni (^tee MarrelJ 
DeCambio, Arnolfo, 441 
(See also Santa Croce} 
Dkhanlrr^ 430 
Dc Chirico, Ciofrgio, 739 
Decorated Cothiq period, 42&, 430, 
463 

Decoration, Arncrican, 779, 7£2 
architectural, 31—33, 

Longintu on, 315 
Kotnan, 290, 294^296 
Romane^ue, 394 
Syrian, 332, 

Decorative art, 136-137, 744 
Dc Coement, Rcgnituld and 
Thornaj, 425 

Dcidhain (see Fairbanks House} 
Deer and feh from Lorthci, 43, 44 
l>eerhurTt on Ses'em, tower^ 385 
Decsia, 350 

De Falla, Mamiel, 759 
Don Quixote, 759 
Defoe, Daniel, 667 
/iohiruon Cncror, 667 
Spectatsrr Papers, The, 771 
Degas, Edgar, 726—727, 804 
Dc Hooch, Peter, 644 
Deir'cl-Bahri (see Halshepeul, 
Temple of) 

Deism, 6l0, 668. 771 
Dc Keyset, Utoaiiu, 633 
Dc Koven, Reginald; Robin Iloadt 
817 

Dc Kruif, Paul; Afiertsbe IluMbTSj 
774 

Delacroix, Eug^-itc, 649, 694-695^ 
698,701,715,725,729 
Bark of Dante (Dazile and Vergil 
in HeU), 694-695, 65W, 701 
Della Porta, Giacomo (see 11 Gesu) 
Delia Robbia, Luca, 583-584 
Singing CaRcfj', SI3-584, SAl, 
588 

Della Robbia family, 554 
DcIcm, 158, 256 
basilica, d27 
house, 276 

temple, 210-211, 272 
Delphi, Charioteer of, 222-225, 
223, 221 

icmpics, 211^ 212 


De Luaatfhes, Robert, 417,425 
l>c Machaut, Cbillaume, 471,476 
Demcntcr, 13 9, 188, 278 
[>e Milte, Cecil B.; The Plainsman, 
823 

Dcmocritui, 191,192, 193, 281 
De Morgan; TVfVjiTprif dri, 49 
Denderah, temple at, 110 
Denis, Maurice, 732, 735 
Deogerh, fiuddhUtic sculpture, 510, 

L>e PilB, Roger, 662 
Abrej^l, 662 
Derain, Andnt, 734 
Der Arme Cokfj^, 748 
Descant, 410, 41 f, 47 S 
Dcscartis, Rent, 607, 610, 611, 
641, 662, 682, 684 
Descent hrom the Cross {set Rubens) 
Descent into Hell, mosaic, 357 
Dcschamp, Eustache, 47l 
Design, general tyj>t^> 125 
in nature, 30-35 
symbolism in, 124—125 
Dcs FWb, Tosquin, 476 
D'Este, Alfonso, M6 
D'Este family, 545, 546 
Dc StijI, 738, 742-744 
Dctaillc, Edouard, 697, 803 
Dc Terra, Hellmut, 481 
Deiruit, city plaiming in, 796 
museum mural (see Rivera) 

Detl, Nathaniel; Thr Ord'mng of 
Mom, 818 

DfHf ex nracbina, 255, 255ii.-256a. 
De Vega, Lope, 668 
Devil character, 363, 473 
De Vise, 672 

Dewey, Charle« Melville, SOI 
Deweys, John, 664, S23 

A*t flTPf Ex^ritrsce, 824, 825, 826 
Dhopi, 5l5 

Dhykiia Mantracit, ■187 
[8,^a, 27S 

(Vi rdso Artemis) 

Dianoia, 199 
Daphony, 409, 410 
Didtinson family, 773, 774 
Diction, 199 

Diderot, Dentj, 611, 612, 647, 663 
Dies ftae, 4OSM10, 410, 7|4 
Dijon, Fountain of Moses, 450-451, 

J^57 

DirYumd, M. S,; .4 Guide fo rte RxbT 
hitiDtt of Ofienlad Rugs and 

Textiles, 509fi. 

Diminuendo, 619 
Dinsntour, V5'i[liam B., 267 jii. 
Diocleiian, 327 
baths of, 289, 290, 297-29? 
Diogenes, 279, 571 
Dionysiae drama, 35, 177, 179 
ISO,198 

festival, 244, 2S8 

tragedy, 257 

Dionvnus of HniicamawuS, 312 
314 

Dionysus, 35, 142, 144, 174, 176, 
179, 180, IS2, 253, 270, 361, 


Dionysus, civic theater of, IS? 
ori^utheria, theater of, 244.247 
hymn lo, 177 

relief sculplure of, 309-310, J£W 
sculpture from f^rtheuDii, 235- 
238, 257 

theater of, 799, 245, 213 
vase by Exekias, 21Q 
(See also Praxiteles) 

Dioscun Stealing Daughters of 
Lcukippof, 

Diptych, ivory, ,S23, 357 
DipyloBmoltcry, 155, 156, 157, 1S8 
EKscus Thrower Myron) 
DUney, Wah, 768, 806r-807, 811, 
319, 820, 823 
Mickey Alouse, 819 
Silty ^mphaaiis, 768, 819 
Snow Whitt and the Seuert Dnnnr/s, 
823 

Three Liille Pigs, Sf2 
DLspuCc Concerning tliC Sacra- 
mem. The (w Raphael) 
Dissonance, 756, 753, 715 
Dithviamhdc chcrus, 177, 179,213, 
244 25ft 

DTvry (see Madeleine) 
DDCumentary hlms, ft22 
l^oesburg, Theo van, 743 
interior by, 7J2, 743 
Doge Leonardo Loredano (irr 
Bcltini) 

Dolce, Ludovico, 604 
Dolly, 821 
Dolmcus, 37 

{i-Vif/ also Tumulus gravies} 
Dome, 32, J2, 33, 287, 323, 330. 
332, 334, 7&S 
construction of, JJ7, 332 
Mesopotamian, 727, 12ft 
Renaissance, 590-592, 5t30 
Sassanian, 131, 133 
Domed churches, Aquitaine, 390- 
391 

Venice, 389-390 

DoiTtenicO’ TheotocopuU (see El 

Crccoi) 

Domestic arehitcclure, Aegean, 
169-171 

agrteultural age, 60—62 
American, 7fl|-784, 792 
Egyptian, 94, 97 
Gothic reviv^ 767 
Grtek, 212-213,276 
Mesopotamian, 127, 131 
twentieth centUrV, 742-744, 742, 
7J!3 

Dominant chord, 613, 674 
Doimu, 413 
Don Juan, 667 

fiSiv aijo Byron; Moli^te) 

Don. i^mxate (see Cervantes) 
Donatellp, 567. 583, 585, 600, 708 
St. George, 5S7, 583 
St. John the Baptist, 5S2, 503 
Doodling, 4 

Doom, 350, 352, 368, 388, 424, 
446-450. S19, 687 
Dorian, l47 

choral lyric, 176^-177 
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Dorian, heptachord, 
minus from 244 

mode, 182, 2SS/259 
Plato's, 

tctrachofd, 1$^ 

Doric architccuire, 89, 171, 205- 
210, 261, 262, 785 
Doric sculpture, 161, 162, t66, 167 
Doryphorus [j/f Polvditui) 
DoatQvc^'Blcy; Th( Iditif-, 749 
Double e:(pcisurc, 820 
Douris, 178, 217, 218, 221 
chalice, tS7 

red-figured c\’lix, 221, 225 
Doui'crmann, Henry; wood Hav¬ 
ing, 45J 

Dove, A. G., 811 
Thunderstorm, H12 
Dow, Arthur, 824 
Downes, OUn; Sj/wiplmie Mami^ 
624ji. 

Draru/ff, 752 

Dragon fonn, 513, 528, 329. 5SZ, 
S3S 

jade, 491 
king, 301 

aim ^<aga) 

□r Ishtar, 14J 
scroll, 520-521, S2t 
Drama, 13, 198 
agricultural age, 67 
American, 818-819 
bancK^uc and academic, 668—677 
Bv'zantiitc and £ar]y Christian, 
361^363 

Chinese, 536-536 
classic plot of, 158 
Egyptian, 83 

Greek, 173-174, 177-180, 213* 
243-258 

Japanese, 536, 538 
nvcdievaJ, 417, 471-474 
nature, 35 
Oriental, 535-538 
Renaiaance, 392—594 
Roman, 282-264, 472 
Rcmani^uc, 411—413 
Romantic, 716-717 
tweniieth century* 746-753 
Dramatic poetry* 143-144, \ 79* 
198 

Drai.'idlans, ll5 
Dream of Arcadia {set Cole) 
Dreiser, Theodnrci An. Amfrit-aa 
Troje^* TAr Genitis, 773 
Dresden (set Zwingcr Palace) 
Drinkwatcr* John; Aheahver Ua- 
caiiif 733 

Driscoll, Lucy* and Kanji Toda, 
479fl. 

Drolls, 674 

Drone bass, 360, 361, 403, 411,475 
Druids, 368, 473 

Drum, architectural, 261, 287* 32f 
Dryden, John, 283, 618, 667* 674 
Abialam and AehiHiphtl, 667 
Alrxaidft*s AVw/, 667 
Alt far tjoiv, 674 
CofNfutst of Granada^ 674 
Cernpust of Mtxice, 674 


Drydeil, Joha, Hirsd and iht Parsihir, 
Thfy 667 

Indian Qwm, TiAe* 674 
Power of Xisiite, The, 667 
Reiigia Laui, 667 
pu Bos, Abbt, 662 
Ducal stained-glass school, %’ienca, 
456 

Dufay, Guillaume, 476 
Dufresnoy* Charles, 660-661 
De aite gra^hsea., 661 
Dukas* Paul; SoferfrPi Apptfnikt, 
758 

Dulcimer, 142* 614 
Dumas* Alexandre* 716 
Henry III and Ills Couil, 717 
7"Ar« jVfiii-jte/reTj, 688 
Dunstable, Jolin, 476, 595, 613 
tonic clio^ of, 614 
Dura fresco* jOf* 339. 344, 345* 353 
Durand, Asher B., SOI 
Durandui, 423, 424, 471 

Raisortide dti'inufnsn (^wrjnn, 423 
Durant, Will; Si^ry ^ Phsias^hyy 
774 

Durer, Albrecht. 233* 602, 602 
De symmettxa 603 

Head of Christ, 416.7, 465 
Knight, Death and the Devil* 
464, 

Uatimtuysmg der Messimg., 602 
Vier Bixher itm menuMieher /Vo- 
pertran, 602 

Duiert («r Cottancin, and Dutert) 
Dve>m, Anion, 715, 760, 816 
Am' bWidf Syrntdronyi d7* 715* 
754* 760 

>S7£i««ir Donees, 715 
Dying Gaul* 265* 272-273* 272 
D>'ing Lioness (rre Wounded 
Liuness) 

Dynamic element. 24, 2l 122* 125, 
126, 481* 513 

E 

Ea, 317-119, 368. 490 
Eagle and gOQK* pla<|Ue* /4W* 141 
Eakins, Thomas, 803 
Earls ^rton tower* d&j* 385* 441 
Early Christian and Byzantine art* 
322-364 

architecture* 327-334 
drama, 361-363 
music* 359—361 
painting* 334-352 
sculpture, 352-359 
Earth color^ 1^2 
(vast t'rankith design* 377* STS 
sculpture* 397, 399 
Eaves, 443 

Echinus, 170* 204* 205, 206* 208* 

2J0, 211 

Eckhardt, Johannes, 421 * 636 
Eclecticism, ini'* 787 
drama, 749-750 
painting* 628-630, 634* 639 
Ecotc dcs beaux^arts* 709* 787 
Eddas* 368 

Edfu* temple of Hortw, 88, 


Edict of Milan, 327 
Edict of Toleration, 323 
Education* 20* 418 
(iSfe oisc Art) 

Edwards* Jonathan, 024 
Essay an BraUfy, T70 
Egg-and-dart molding, 211. 272* 
394 

Eggleston* Edwaixl; 7'6 f Circuit 
Sidtf, Tik Haosirr Se/ioalmasttr^ 

772 

Egyptian art, 70—113 
architecture, 83-94* 77.J 
dating, 150 

household arts, 111-112 
hterature* 77-81 
music and drama* 81-83 
painting, 94-99 
polidcal history, 72 
pre^dvnastic art, 72-77 
religion, 71-72, 77-81 
sculpture, 99—111 
Eidelicism, 43, 44, 487 
Eidos* 207 

Eiffel tower. Pans, 741 
EinJUAiung, 719 

Eta Feste Burg ill intser Gotl, 676, 619 
Eisensteln; Arrnorrd Cruiser Po$em- 
kin. 632 

Tkmdft em Afedw, 822 
Elam, 115, 119. 128 
Elan ritat, 4B4, 762 
Elcctra, 247 

{Sie alsa Euripides; Soplwcles} 
Elegiac vetw. 175-176. 182, 184, 
248 

Elementary Colors* 603 
Elephant Icing* 501, ^13 
Elephant seal, Mohenjo-Dore, 722 
Elgar, Edward, 761 
El Greco, 627, 628* 662, 734 
6f, jFjdPHZf in jEriion* 627* 627-625 
Ehot, T* S*, 774 
Eliaabeihan foik Icgcmls, 770 
Elizabethiin theater, 676 
EJ Jaleo (see Sargent) 

£L^, Havelock; Danee of Life, 20a. 
Ely Cathedral, 420 
Elysian 5elds, 119 
Embarkation, far Cythent (see 
W^atteau) 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo* 771-772. 
797 

Campitte Works, 767 
Essay on fleow^J', 524-825 
Jmirrads, 767 
Empathy* [37, 273 
Empcdoclo, 190* 281 
Empiricism, 194, 463, 611, 6S2 
Enamel, 359 
Encaustic, 302 
Eneycl^sedit, 612* 641, 663 
En^etlc, l*t 634* 663* 664, 653, 
732-733 

Eneseo, Georges; Raimanitin Rhap^ 
sady, 760 

Engapi^ed columns* 389, 425* .727* 
787 

Engaged pilattcrs.* 332* 785 
Engclberi, Ulrich, 421, 422, 423 
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English art influence on America, 
768, 797-798 
English horn, 754 
English literature, 66S-668 
English melodrama, 675-674 
English painting, 650-652, 701- 
705, 797-798 

English pacudo-Gothic architcc* 
ture, 710-711 

Engravnim (see Dflrer; Hogarth) 
Enlil, 117, 118, 128, 134, 368 
Ensemble, 617, 624, 672 
EntabUiure, 206, 207 
broken, 653 

Entasis, 204, 206, 287, 427 
Entombment (ur Cara%'aggio; Mi¬ 
chelangelo) 

Ephesus, 292 
Council of, 324 
Temple of Diana at, 263 
Epic verse, 68, 117, ||8, 119, 145, 
174, 177, 179, 198, 248, 404, 
664 

Epicureanism, 195n., 256, 278, 280 
Epidaurus, Tholos, 204, 261-262, 
261 

Epode, 177 
Epstein, Jacob, 505 
Enomus, Destderius, 609 
Erechtheum, 186, 204, 211-212, 
213-215, 262 

Eremitani, ^urch of the, 574 
Ercsh-Kigal, 118-119, 140, 143 
Erete, 279 

Er^otimos, vase of, 156, 157 
Enchthonius, 240 
Eroica Symphony (ser Beethoven, 
symphonies) 

Escape, art as, 719 
Eskimos, 775 
Esplanade, 657 
Eifnit, 474 

Esquiline, fresco from bouse on, 303 
Estrif, 363, 405, 412 
Etching (jrr Rembrandt) 
Etchmiadzin Gospel, 330 
Eteoclcs, 251, 252 
Etherege, Sir George; Sht Would If 
She Could, 674 
Ethical judgments, 190 
Ethos, 194, 195«., 199 
Etruscan, 277 
decoration, 286 
design. 283 
hut urns, 60, 61 
sculpture, 285, 286 
spatial art, 285-286 
temple, 287, 288 
Eucharistic, 335 
Euclid, 316 

Euripides, 253-260, 687 
BMthae, 144, 256 
Cyclops, The, 236 
Electfa, 255-256 
Hippolytut, 255 
Migmia m Attlis, 255 
tphigmia among the Taunaiu, 255 
Orestes, 254, 255, 258 
Trojan Woman, 253-256 
Eutyches, 302 
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Evangelists, 400 
Evaiu, Sir Arthur, 340 
Fjxrjman, 118, 363, 474, 615, 666, 
668 

Evolution, 280-281, 682-683 
Evolutionary' study of an, 23 
Exedra, 290, 291, 2Sf7,327, 328, 814 
Exekias, 215 
Dionysus vase, 219 
Exeter Cathedral, 429, 430 
Experimental method, 191, 607 
Elxpressionism, 76, 78, 317, 336, 
350, 352, 397, 448-450, 630, 
661, 697, 702, 755, 723-725, 
732, 733, 736-737, 744, 748, 
750, 751, 758-759, 761, 762, 
772, 774, 800, 805-807, 817- 
818, 821, 824 

Eye, picturization of, 123, 221 
Elzra (see St. George) 

F 

Fabriano, Gentile da, 551 
Facade, Gothic, 433-440 
Renaissance, 590-592, 590 
Fade-outj 820 
Faguet, Emile, 688 
Faience, 336 

“Fair, the,’* Augustinian, 703 
Fairbiulks House, Dedham, 784 
Fain and architecture, 792-795 
Fairy and Phoenix (see \Vu Wei) 
Falcon of Horus, 109, 110 
Falstaff, 473 
Fanlights, 785 

Fannius Sinistor, v411a of, 296, 298 
Fano, Basilica of^ 293 
Fantasias, 595 
Fantasies, 601, 623, 712 
Fasces, 277 
Fates (see Scopas) 

Fates from Parthenon, 234, 235- 
2W, 235 

Fatimid period, 483 
Fauces, 294 
Faxat (see Goethe) 

Faust story, 369, 474 
Faustian philosophy, 318 
Fauvisu, 733-734, 735, 806 
Feathered headdress, 775 
Feathered serpents, 492, 777 
Fechner, Theodore, 206ii., 826 
Feininger, Lyonel, 723, 737, 743, 
806-808 
Rainbou', 806 
Side Wheeler, 737 

Feline goddess and serpents, 776 
Felheimer and Wagner (see Cin- 
cinnati Union Termiiud) 
Ferroconcrete-and-glass (set Con¬ 
struction) 

Fertility-god, T*ang, 514, 516 

Fescenninae, 282-283 

Ff te Champ^tre (set Giorgione) 

Fetishism. 360, 487 

Fidel, 403 

Fides, 278 

Fielding, Henry, 650, 667 
Figured bass, 623 


Figurines, archaic clay, 773 
FiUgree carving, 441 
Fillet molding, 84 
“Filmic rhyth^’’ 819, 822 
Filostrato, 550 
Fine art. 5, 7, 359, 547, 663 
Finials, 383,425, 427, 433,435,441, 
529 

Firenzuola, 550 
Firuzabad, palace at, 330, 354 
Fish, Minoan fresco, 149-150, 150 
as symbol, 326, 327 
Fisheries Building, Sullivan, 789 
Fitch, Clyde; Barbara Frietckie, 
The City, The Truth, 818 
FitiKss of material, 29 
Flaherty, James; Chang, Grass, Man 
of Aran, 822 

FlamlKwant Gothic style, 430, 439, 
443, 445, 450, 452, 456, 463 
Flashback, 821 
Flats, scenery, 676 
Flaubert, Gustave, 6SK) 

Flfche, 436 

Fletcher, J. G.; Paul Gauguin, His 
Life and Art, 731 
Flood story, 117-118 
Floreisce, 573 
Cathedral at, 431, 436, 441 
(5rr also Baptistery; San Lo¬ 
renzo; Santa Crm) 
Florentia, Ghirardello de; “Floren- 
tia, Johannes de,” 595 
“The Su-cet Science of Music," 
595 

Florentine, 551, 555, 566, 572-573 
“Flowery way," 538 
Flute, 82, 142-143, 175, 181, 258, 
404,615,616,617, 754 
(&r also Aulos; Ti; Ti-gi) 

Flute player from Keros, 1^ 

Flutes of Ishtar, 715 
Fluting, columnar, 86, 87,171, 211, 
212 

Flying buttress, 391-392, 392, X33, 
427 

Foliate forms, 447 

Folk arts, 73, 402-403, 715, 816 

Font de Gaume, Cavern of, 42, 43 

Fontainebleau garden, 657 

Fool in drama, 413 

Foot (see Meter) 

Ford; The Brokn Heart, 673 
Ford, John; The Infarmtr, 823 
Forge of Vulcan (ret Velazquez) 
Form, 191, 194 
Engelberl on, 422 
in music, 612-613, 614 
Formal values, 4, 21, 28, 33, 199, 
201, 422, 424, 662. 699, 718 
in nature, 30-35, 92, 97 
Fortuitous dcsira, 125-127 
Fortunatus, Bishop Venantius, 365, 
382 

Forum, Rome, 277, 290, 292 
Foster, Stephen Collins; My Old 
Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, 
Suanee Rittr, 817 

Foundation oj Aesthetics, The (set 
Ogden, Richards, and Wood) 


Index 


Foundation of the AcacLcmicj. of 
Arts and Sciences ( 5 ?^ LeCicn:) 
Fosintain of the IDra^ons^ V'illa 
d'E«ie, 6S6 

Fountain of the Four River Gods^ 
Piazza Navona, 653 
Fountain of MceeS^ Dijon, 450—451, 
450 

FountHin of Tunc (wTaTt) 
Fountain of ihc Triton, Piazza 
BarbcHni, 658 
Fountains of Route, 658 
Fra Anaeiico (Fra Giovanni da 
Ficaole), 346, 704 
Fragonard^ Jean Honorf, 646-647 
Frame, in motion picturca, fi20 
Frame oonstruclion, 3S1, 382, 783, 
788 

Francesca, Piero della, 655 
Francesca da Rimini, 649 
Francesco di BcmardDnc (irz St. 

Francis of AasLsi) 

Franck, C^r, 7S6“757 
D miriw Sjmphitiy, 2J7 
Franco of Cologtirc, MutUa *i otJ 
tanlus rnfniurahiliii 475 
Franmls vase, 756, 157, 777, 77,^ 

il6, 225 

Franklin, Benjamin, 770 
AuMittgrafify of, 77^ 

(Ser atfv fioudon) 

Franks, 367 

Rtcd^lion of, JSO^ 381 
Free bcaury, 717^ 718 
Freeaunding terrmte. 93, 94 
/'>rif Ffl7ttfiaAmr, 743 ■'■7S0 
French, Daniel Chester, SI3 
tincotn, ^7J, 815 

French Building, Ncsi' Yort, 790^ 
797 

French horn, 754 

French influcivee on America, 763, 
785 

French theater, 671-675 
Fresco, 378 

Ehira, J07, 339, 344, 345, 353 
house on £squilii»e, 303 
late Minoan, 150, 737 
Mesopotantian, 133 
Minoan, flying fish, 149, J50 
SiHg)'a, Ceyloin. 506, 808 
Tirvns. 150, 7J7 
Villa Albani, 303, 303 

(i£^ atsc Ajanta; Dance hexcof 
Ohiriandato; Gozzoli; hli- 
clielangelo; Raphael) 

Fresco seceo, 457, 560 
Fret design, 157^, 393 
Freud, Sigmund, 751,764^ 774 
Friedl^dcr, Leo, 815 
FriedHch, C-aspar Darid. 699-700, 
BOO 

Northern Lights, The, 699—700, 
700 

Frieze, 165, 166^ 208, 270, 287, 
293, 58S, 589 
Aahnas, 327 
Altar of Zeus, 265-264 
discontinuous, 207, 270, 259 
Ionic, 270, 239 
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Frieze, Lion hunt of Attsiimasirpal 
in, 73d, 137 
E^tlienun, 2J&, 240, 250 
Roman Ionic, 292 
Frigidaiium, 290, 292 
Froissart, Jean, 471 
Froai, Rotjcrt, 774 
Frotlula, 595, 615 
Fu Hii, 486 

Fugue, 59S. 619-621, 759 
Fulton, Robert, 710, 8(XJ 
Functionalism, 31, 85,89,126,533, 
428, SlO, S89, 591,740-744 
Funereal urn, 155, 756, 157 
Funk, 3Vilin!d J, associative neurd 
list^ 29 

Furies, 144, 2S6 

(ihrr a7n) Aochylus) 

Fnrrttture, Egyptian, 108, 777, U2 
Gothic, 444^5 

Fur Traders Descending the Misais^ 
sippi Bingliam) 

Futurism, 285, 723, 728,752, 735- 
737, 744, 759. 761 

G 

Gabled roof, Armeruan letnplc, 
770, 171 

Gainaborough, TTiomas, 651, 798 
Galcrie dej Machines, Paris, 741- 
742,747 

Galilei, Galileo, 611 
Galicram, Ccciiia, 557, 560 
GalUard, 405, 406 
Galpln, Canon Francks W., 559 
Miiiie 0 / Ihe SuifKTt^f, 7 fu, 142 
Textbook of Europfafi .V/aij'cfll' 
Tntlnitiitnts, 6l4ffl. 

Calswarthy, John; Jasticf, 5ifr^r, 
755 

Gambanga, 541 
Gamblichut^ 318 
GamelanS, 540-541 
Gandhara, 515 
Buddha, 500, 50? 

Iftscocs, 512 
temple at, 495-496 
Canesa Rallta, 495, 406 
Coramond, 599 
Garden, art of, 636—658 
of Babylon, hanging, 133 
Fjiglish, 656, 657“658 
vistas, 656 

Garden city and suburban plan^ 
ning, 795—797 

Gaffilr Sir, mural of, 456, -757, 458 
GargoyH J83, 433, 443, 467, 529 
Garland, H.ftmfln; ,4 of tfu 
MiddU BorJfT, Tfl 
GafTitcr, Charles, 711 

olto opera House, Paris) 
Garritk, David, 7l6 
Gate of the tionessca, Mycenae, 7jji9 
Gates of Paradise (rcr Ghibeed) 
Gateway, Ceremonial, 497 
(£1^ ahe Pailou) 

Sanchi, 499-500. :S00 


Gaui^n, Paul, 728, 750,752,754, 
Rarharic Poems, 7J7 

Noa'Noa, 751 

Gautama (rze Buddha) 

Gautier, Thfophilc, 690 
Gavotte, 619 

Gay, John; flrjf^or'r Opno, 675 
Gazelle (sre Marc) 

Geese of Mcidum, 96, 9S 
OrrUtiiogi^ (fftffum, 549 
Genghu EGian, 484 
Genii, 343 

(£ez also Jind) 

Gmias if CTiristianUy (fltf Chateau¬ 
briand) 

GeaAjw, 531-532,535 
Genre, 105, 263,273-274,303-304, 
537, 575, 629, 643. 647, 733- 
734, 812-813 
Gentile, Giovanni, 762 
Geometric design, 53-54, S3, 286, 
346. 548, 37!, 394, 436, 743, 
775, 781 

Geometric proportions^ 85, 208, 
■m, 601-605, 656 
GcometriciBils, 571 
Geometricism, 505-505, 503, 553— 
5M. 572 

Georgian. .American architecture, 
784-785 
Gtorgkt, 2&4 
Grrnrrfo and Elm/t, 5S0 
Gerash, baths of, 330 
GfticauU, Jean Louis, 695-695, 
697, 698, 707 

Raft of the MeduSi), 695-694, 
ffiU, 707 

Gennan, Gothic sculpture, 451-452 
influence on America, 768, 770, 
784 
lays, 406 

paimirig, 699-701 
RomuEiesqtKr churches, 392-393, 
Romanesque st^ulpt urc, 397, 399 
sagas, 407 

Germantown (ui Cliveden) 
’^nhwin, Ccor^ B., 816, SI7, 823 
fihipfody in Thr, 817 
Por£y ond Boss, 817 
Gesso, 294 
Gcstourcs, 412 

Ghiberti, LorenKO, SSI, 557, 578- 
563, 585, 599, 600, «M, 708 
CtJinpetitton panel, SacriftCC of 
Isaac, Sfo 

Old Testament doqrs. Baptistery, 
Florence, 580 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, 554, 566- 
567 

Nativity, 566-567, 562 
Gibbon, Edwttrd; O^fiot ami Fall 
of fAf Raman pjapiir, 667 
Gibbs, James; Book of ArthiUO^ar, 
784 

Gifford, Robert Swain, 801 
Oigue, 619, 620 
Gilbert, Cass, 791 

{Stt aiiC Wool worth tower) 
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GUbcrt, Henry' S.; I>iaet iji 
8tS 

Gilbert, K. £., 825 
GiJbcrt and Sullivan, 7lSi, 761 
GUgainMh, 117-120,125,136. 135, 
14S, 17fl, 173, 368, 371* 484. 
490 

Baby'loiuan Kal ahov^'ing, 722 
Gillette, William; jlsprrf sWir#, 818 
Gioeondo, Fra, S3Z, 601 

(h&/ flJjB del CnnMglio) 

GiorBianc (Giotr^n Barb4relli),&44* 
III. 558, 572, 574, 576-577* 
600, 601, 629, 654, 644 
Concert in the Fields, 574, 576, 
644, 697 

MunduB, The, 644 
Three PMIcnophcri, The, 576- 
577* 577,601*644 
Giotto di Maescro Stc^no, 441, 
447, 459-462, 544 
I>ca(h of St. Francis, Bardi 
Chapel, 459-460, 460 
Railing of Drusiajia, Perrujud 
Chapel. 467 
Giraudoux, 283 
Girt M £we* 176 
Cizeh {stt Khafrc, pyramid at 
Gizch) 

Glass conslruciion, 740, 741 
Glass painung, 336—337 
plsKjuc of St Nfarit, 336-337* 
5J7 

Glaze, 86, 530. 531 
{Set afw Tile) 

Gleaners, The (see hliUet) 

Gleyre, 804 
Gliiika, Michael, 760 
Gluck, Christoph Willibald von, 
618, 622 
Ofpf^, 622 

Gobelin tape^ry and fttmiturc, 640 
God Measuring ihc Universe (see 
Blake, ITte Ancient of Days) 
Coddew of Liberty, 770 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 
23, 317* 421, 643* 683, 685- 
6S7* 713, 716^ 717 
Egntfiftl, 717 

flwrf* 256, 369, 421, 474, 683, 
687 

Gmerai SeunHf 23 
GHg IMS Btrtichingen^ 686, 687,717 
Iphigenia ur Asdis^ 717 
Migratn's Sang, 686 
Sorrows o/ Young llV/Arr, 686, 687 
TVtr^WJjfu 'jr4«&*7l7 
\\’‘rit-Eastem Dioan^ 687 
aiso Tischbein) 

Gol, Church at, 382 
Golden Gate Exposition (set San 
Frandsco) 

Golden FIousc of Nero, nyosaJcs, 
341 

Galdmatk, Karl, 760 
Coldsitiilh, Oliver, 667 
She Stoops to Gon^ueif 674 
VicoF of Wakefield, 667 
Gonzaga family* 546, 615 
olto ManiegnA) 


Gozxoli, Benoeso, 551-552, 554, 
558 

Journey of the Magi, 551-552, 
SSI 

Good* The, 200, 422, 423 
Gcod Shepherd, The, 35A 
Goodhue, Berirain* 816 
Gopuram, Indian, 526 
Madura* 497, 498 
Gorge molding («r Crown mold- 

Gorgon (Medusa) head, 139. 144* 
J6S, 166, 2m, 226, 240, 285, 
687 

Gorgon temple* Kjpj-fu, 207, 22S* 
226 

OorgonciDn type, 249, 451 * 480,777 
Gorgonian temple entrance, 433, 
497fl,, 777 

Gorki, Maxim, 748, 749 
Cellar* palace at, 387 
Gospel, 362, 373 
Syrian and .'Vrmcruan, 338-340 
(ir isdso Etchmiadrin Gospel; 
Rabula) 

Gothic revival, 709-711* 786-787 
Goiliic style, 318, 415-478, 761 
aesthcno, 421^25 
architecture, 330, 425—445 
backgrounds, 365-368, 36$ 
desi^ 370-376 
iTcligioiu and literary, 368-370 
social And political* 416-420 
drama, 471-475 

inHuence, 544, 578, 581, 508, 634 
literature, 468-471 
music, 475—476 
painting, 452-468 
philosophy, 42CM21 
sculpture, 445-452 
Goths, 324, 333 
Gottfried von Strasshurg, 407 
Gaiinod, Charles, 78$ 

Goumia, octopus vase frtmi, /5tP 
Governor’s palace, WUianubunr, 
784 ■ 

Goya, Francisco, 650 
Goyau, 664 

CcHtoJi, Benozzo; fresco. Journey 
of the Magi, 551-552* 653 
Grace* 186, 201, 315* (501 
Grace noctB* 405 
Gradual, 36t 
Ctm martiero, in, 601 
Granada (see Court of the Uuns]! 
Granados, Enrique, 761 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado (see 
Moran) 

Granct, Francis Marius, 648 
Granjon, 533 

Grec^Koman dty pfartning, 292- 

Grcek culture, 145-275 
aeathetie philostmhy, 194-201 
architecture* 16^173, 261-264* 
428, 433*663 
coin, 370, 371 
ctnuna* 170-180. 243-258 
influervee on other cultures 500- 
501, 550, 746 


Greek culture, literature, 117* 172- 
178 

music. 180-182* 258-261* 415 
ornament, J77 

painting, 148-153,215-222,264- 
265* 273-274, 376 
philosophy* 188-199* 278-280 
sculpture* 159-167* 222-241, 
265-273 

(Spf aiso refejenecs lo in¬ 
dividual arts) 

Green belt* Maryland* 796 
Giegnrian music, 361, 362, 405, 
594 

Grendcl. 363, 372 
Greuze, Jean Baptiste* 647 
Grieg, Edvard* 761 
Grierson* John; The DrifterFi 822 
Crimn, 355* Si 3 
Griffith, D, W., 821 
Birth if o Aation. 7 he, 820, 821 
Grimaldi* man, 45, 71, 147 
painting by, 44 
Gruff, Fcrde* 816 
Grtnn vault, 289. 29£?* 291* 2ftJ. 383 
Gropius, Walter, 745 
Gme, Anioine Jean, 695 
GfUSSc, Ernst; on art ori^ns* 41, 50 
Grnraca Schauspielbaus* ferltn, 740 
Grojz, George* 738-739 
Crucihxiun* 7S9 
Piece of My World* 738 
Grotesque* 139-141* 139* 7JW, 385, 
433*448, 465, 467. 7] 7 
Engelbert on, 422 
Grotesques, 656, 657 

Enom Boboli gardens, Florence, 
655 

Gruenbcig, Louis; Dofilrl Jazz, 818 
Gmndtvig Memorial Church, Co¬ 
penhagen, 743-744* 744 
GrQnewald* Mathins, 465--I66, 738 
Christ* 701 

Cruel fbeion* -kS3, 463-466 
Isenheim altar, 466 
Guarantee (Pinudential) Building, 
7S3, 

Guarrterius, Joseph, 616 
Guateirmla, 776 
Gudea, 135, 734, 135 
Guido d'Arezzo; -iOS-409 
Guilds* medieval, 416, 417* 472 
hjouses, 417, 442, 444 
Guillaume Durand (jrr Durandus) 
GuillauiTK de Machaut, 471* 476 
Lc jugement dou Roy dc 
Navarre, 471 

Guillochc, 211, 222, 226. 286* 371 
Gulf Stream (at Homer) 

Gupia Empire, 402 
Gusto, 547* 601 
Gutenberg Bible page, 597 
Guttac, 210 


H 


Hadrian, 207* 312 
Hagia Sophia, 324* 337, 5^2, 332- 
334* 334, 335, 363 
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liana THada, harv^cr viUt frtumj, 
152, 153 

sarcophagm fnjm, 151, 152 

Kaginr Kirn^ reversed cotumn, 64^ 
65 

Hal iSalliem, tiypogeum, 64, 65 
Haladon, S19 
KaU^Dund, molding, 84 
K3licarna»ii», MatiiujJciim, 2^2^ 
263, 271 

Hall of Sctctiee, Columbian Ex- 
podlion, 793 
Hallct, Stesen, 785 
Kalijnaa culitirc^ j'jfO 
house of, 60 

Hab, Prana, 653^34, 637, 806 
HiUc Babbe, 633-634, 6ljl3, 650 
llama bronze plaiquc, 1-10 
H9.madAn, stucco dccoratioii, 50^ 
Hsmadryads, 657 
Hambarlcaia, Fhiyf^io, rock^eut 
tomb, 770 

Hambadge, J. J., 206ff., 233, S24 
Han dynasty. 512. 5l3 
pottery, 550 

icrra^cKtta reiid, 513, 514 
HancocJr House, Boston. 784 
Handclr Georg Friedrich, 27* 622— 
625, 667*^12, 755 
Aittiiia, carbCcrti gro^i, J^kua^ 
Larfio^ The 51tssiah^ Rinalda^ 
Said, Xerxes, 623 

Hardy, Thomas' The Dynasts, 749 
Haremhab, sarcophagus of, 54 
Harlequin, 285* 663 
Harteqain .VnTcraflncfr, The^ 668 
Harmony* 24, 25-2 fi* 191* 601 
music^, 26"28, 35, 403, 409, 
411, 614 
Platoon, 196 

philosophy (jw Cpnsonantta] 
Harp, 82, 142, 143, 311. 376, 4&2, 
404, 539, 754. 617 
{Set dsa 25]tub-ad} 

Harper from Ketoa, 759 
Harpsichord, 614, 617 
Harpy, 153 

Harris, Joel Chandler; Unck Rrtms, 
I hi Smgi and Stmngtt 773 
Harris* Roy; Sang far OcesipaUfins, 
818 

Harrison, Peter {see Redsiood 
Libirar)J 

Uanewing oj HAl, The, 363, 412 
Hartc, Bret, 772 
Harvester vase, 152, 153 
Hassam, Childc, 80$ 

Hassler, Kara \eiM% Passion eharaif, 
615, 619 

Haihor, 76, 89* 90* 92, 
pillar, 77J 

Halshepsut, 80* 39, 92* 150 

temple of, at Deir-el-Bahri, 90, 
93, 108 

sculpture* 98* [W, lOS. 706^ 
Hauptmann, Gerhart, 748* 749- 
750 

IfVtfrtTf, The, 750 
Havarenah, 356, 490, 506 


Hawthome, Nathaniel, 772 
Great Stone Face, The, 814 
Mouse a/ Stveff Gabies, The,. 771 
\4atAle Fonii, The, 771 
Scarhl letter. The, 771 
Twice TM TaicSf 824 
Hay* WiUiatn, 176 j1l 
H aydn* Franz Joseph, 622-623 
6eanntr, 595 

Symphar^ m Kfai m^'w, 623 
Haystacks {see Monet) 

Hazliti, WdSam, 671 
Me Gets Siapped {see Andreyev) 
Hebrews, SO. 82, 89 
Hedonism. 612* 761 
Heaxl, Cieorg \Vilhdlm Friedrich, 
158, 717, 720, 749, 761 
Hegeso relief, 2^77* 285 
Heine, Heinrich, 713 
Hcl. 140, 568 
Hclios^Apolio (jcc Apollo) 
Helioiroplsin, 35 
Hellas, school of. 243 
Hellenic art, 145 
Henry, lohn, 770 
Henpy, O,, 775 

Henry the Lame of Rcichenau, 
Count; manuscript dT, 405 
}[epliacstLis (Hephaeslos), 147,158, 
188, 254 

Hcptalonic scski. 539* 541,816 
Hera, of Samos, Jd7* 356 
temple dI, Olympia, 204-205* 
267 

HeracHtua* 189^190, 235 
Heraklci, 178, 252 
metopes from Olympia, 227- 
228, 229 

Temple at Aegina, 225, 226 
Heraldic symbols, 140 
Herculacncum, house in, 299, 300, 
335 

Hercules, frt»m metope, 300 
Hercules and Tclcpncis, 299 300, 
355, 626 

Herder, Johann Goniried von^ 
C'DnrrrniFgj^ the Cerman S^e and 
Art, 709 
Ilerhe, 484 
Hermes, 176, 657 

(J&r Praxiteles) 

Hermits* Church of, fresco bom 
{see Mantegna) 

Herodea Atdeus, theater, 157, 215 
Heredotus* ziggurat description, 
129 

Herrenchleniscc, 709 
Herrick, Robert; ^'To the \'nrgiii3, 
to Make Much of Time/’ 666 
Hesod, 182, 188-189* 240 
1l ariis and Dayt„ 39 
Hesire, rnasiaba of* iSakkareh* 94 
Hetep^hemenli* chapel uf inastaba 
of, S6, 87 

Hibo KwaiwYin (Xwaimqn) {fee 
Kwan-Vin Hibo) 

Hiertj of Svractisc, 223 
Hien^l^phica, 97* WO, 121, 775, 

Hicron, 217 


Hilani, 12S, 129, 131, 169* 496 
HLIdesheim, church of, 392* 412 
bronze doors of, ^7* 397 
HUIe Bobbe Hals) 

Hindemith, Paul, 759 

\ttirdrT, Hope of Wammy 759 
Afwfj rwi Tagr, 759 
iSf, Suzanne, 759 

Hindu* phiJosciplw' of, 485, 4S6, 505 
Hippo^mus, 292 
Hira-niwa* 532 

Historic viewpoint of Renaissance* 
550-551 

Histrioncs, 282, 412 
Ho type, C^hou dynasty bronze* 492 
Hobbema* Meindert, 644* 651 
Hobbes* Thomas, 612 
Hodcgltrla. 348* 349, 350 
ITolTman, Malvina. 813 
Hogan {see Navajo) 

Hogarth, William* 650-652* 797* 
799 

engraving ‘^Royalty, Episcopacy 
and Law, Inhabitants m the 
Moon," tm 

HarloPs progress. Tine, 650 
Mamage k la Mode, 650 
Rake's FrOgrefiS, A, 650 
Shrimp Girl, 6^ 

Hohenstaufen Emperors, 416 
Hollow tile, 740 

Holmcr, John F.t Cincinnati Post 
OfRcc friezes, 812 
Holmes* Oliver Wendell, 771 
Holmul, bowl from* 778, 779 
Holy Roman Empire, 370 
Holy Sepulcher, Church of the, 
JenisalcOT* M2* 388 
Holy Trinity* Church of the {set 
Ghirlandaio, Nativity) 

Home Insurance Building, 789 
Hrmicr, 147* 178* 182* 361, 369 
Iliad, 68, 145* 147, 148,172* 175* 
177, ]7S, 250*515* 549, 550 
Odfisey. 68, 177* 178, 549 
Homer* VVinsluw* 802* 803 
Culf Stream, 803 
Prisoners fivim the Front* 803 
Hotnily, 352. 363, 4|2 
Homopluinic musie* 614 
Honnecourt (nr Vlllard de Honne- 
court) 

Honneger, Arthur* 758, 823 
Paeify 231, 755* 758 
fy-gmafipn micsic, 823 
Hood* Raymond; Contemporary 
American Arehiterts, 791 
{See ofjd American Radiator 
Hiukling; .4rr Moujwtie; Chi- 
eago Tribune Building; 
McGraw'^HiH Building; 
News Building) 

Heuk of Holland, houses by Oud, 

743 

Hopkins, Clark; dwjrrrdn Fiemmts 
in the Perseas and Gorgon Story, 
159»t. 

Horace (Quinius Horatius Flac- 
cus), 284-285 
"Bandusian Spring," 285 
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Horizontality in architecture. 387, 
431, 435-436 
Hone, Parthenon, 236 
'Fang dynasty, 513-514 
Horns, 72, 78, 92 
falcon of, 109, 110 
relief from tenrnle of $eti, 107 ,108 
temple of, at Edfu, 88, 89 
Hosios Lucas, Church of. Saris, 
346-347, J46 

Hospice of St. Blaise, Oloron, 
church at, 429 

H6tel Bourgogne, players, 668, 
671, 672. 673, 676 
PainUr'i Portrait, The, 672 
Houdon, Jean Antoine, 660, 800 
Comtesse du Cayla bust, 659,660 
Franklin bust, 6^ 

Voltaire, bust, 660 
Washington bust, 660 
House, Faquiline, 303 
Herculaneum, 299 
medirv'aJ, 442-444 
House of Eumachia, Pompeii, 327 
House of the Faun, Pompeii, 294, 
297 298 

House of Gold (tee Ca d’Oro) 
House of Jacques Coeur, 442 
House of hfesor, Pompeii, 299 
House of Seven Gables, Salem, 784 
Houses of Parliament, London, 710 
Howard, Bronson; Shenandoah, 818 
Howard, Sidney, I he Silrer Cord, 
818 

Howe and I^escaze, 79? 

Howells, William Dean; 7he Riu 
^as Lapham, 772 
Hroavitha, Abbess, 472 
Hsich-Ho, 225, 518, 520, 521, 522, 
525, 532 

Hudson River school, 800-802 
Hugo, Victor, 649, 683, 709, 716 
Angelo, 717 

687 

CromuieU, 717 
Hrmani, 717 
Lr Rot t'amute, 717 
Mishablet, 687, 717 
VHomme qui rit, 687 
Literezia Borgia, 717 
Marion de Lorme, 717 
Mary Tudor, 717 
^'otre Dame dr Paris, 688, 709 
Ruy Bias, 717 
Toilers of the Sea, 664, 717 
Hui Tsung, 483. 524-525, 559 
|>arakoet of, 529 

Humanism, 3, 15, 284, 481, 544, 
547-551, 554, 565, 566, 570, 
588, 599, 604, 609, 658, 669, 
770, 771, 781 
Humba^, 139, 166 
HunrKM*, Bergson's definition, 762 
of Pieter Brei^hel, 467-4^ 
Humperdinck, ^gelbert, 715 
Hansel and Grrtrl, 715, 753 
Hunt, Holman, 704 
Hunt, Ricliard Morris, 786, 787 
Hunting mosaic, Antioch, 341- 
342, 342 


Hurdy-gurdy, 614 
(Srr edso Vielle) 

Hut, beaver, 32, 60 
urns, 60, 61, 167, 168 
Huxley, 'Thomas H., 683 
Hydria, 156, 218, 221 
Meidias, 264-265, 264 
from Ruvo, 216, 219 
Hykse-Skomer, 474 
H^n to Apollo, 259-260, 260 
Hmn to Aton, 80 

njftrm to St. John (srr Guido 
d’Arezzo) 

Hyper-Lydian, 182 
Hyper-Pluygian, 182 
Hypnotic eyes, 347 
HyjxMrausts, 290 
Hypogea (hypogeum), 204, 263 
Hal Saflieni, 64, 65 
Malu and Crete, 167, 168, 261 
Hypostyle hall, 88, 90, 91, 328 

I 

lambic poetry, 174, 175, 176, 182, 
190, 409, 548 
lasos, 258 

Ibsen, Henrik. 746, 748-749, 753. 
818 

Brand, 746 
DolFs Haute, 749 
Ghosts, 749 

Master Builder, The, 749 
Peer Gjmt, 748 
U hen It'e Dead .Aivaken, 749 
Icons, 240, 337, 345, 346, 347, 356, 
358 

(See also Ahruva) 

Iconoclastic contrmersy, 346. 358. 

Ictinus, 207, 234 
Ictus, 173 

Idealism. 191, 192, 194-420, 650- 
652, 660, 682, 683, 685, 719 
761, 762 
Plotinonic, 421 
Wictelo’s, 423 
Ideational, 8n., 14 
fdeefixe, 705, 713-714 
Ideographic characters, 489-490. 
490 

Ideoplastic an, 16, 18, 45, 69, 336. 
544, 719 

Ikebana, 532, 534-535, 537 
Ikon (ter Icon) 

J1 Gesii, Rome, 651, 654 
lie de France, 425, 431, 436 
Iliad (tee Homer) 

Iliad, Little, 178 
Ilissus, 235, 236 
lliupc^, 78, 216, 220 
Illumination, aesthetic (tee Claritas) 
Illumination of manuscripts (tee 
Manuscripts, illuminated) 
Illuiionism, 265, 297, 302 
Imagination in art. 194, 1%, 563- 
5M, 601, 717 
Imagery (tee Fados) 

Imam Riza, Meshed, entrance to 
shrine of, 508, 509 


Imbrication, 55 
Imhotep, 86 

Implements, 40-42, 52, 775 
Impluvium, 294, 25^ 

Impost block, 290, 344, 354, 589 
Impressionism, 44, 574, 604, 701- 
703, 725-727, 729-734, 736. 
748, 750, 751, 755-758, 761, 
802, 803, 805, 814 
In antis, temple, 170, 287, 495-496 
Inca culture, 779, 816 
Incrustation decoration, Pompeian, 
294. 297 

India, architecture of, 493-497 
cultural history of, 481-482 
music, 540, 540 
painting, 44, 45n., 505-506 
religious and literary back¬ 
grounds, 484-487 
sculpture, 487-505 
seals, 490-491 
Indian, American, 775 

background of American art, 
768-770 
ceremonies, 768 
design, 121 

folk-art influence, 807 
homes, 782 
mound builders, 30 
music, 816 

Indices of ihohibited Books, 610 
Indiridualism, 345, 421, 423, 474, 
684, 744 

Indo-China, 481, 776 
Indo-Persian painting, 511-512 
Indra, 484-485 

601, 603, 604 

Ingres, Jean Auguste Dominique, 
642, 648-650, 693, 698, 724, 
729 

Apotheosis of Homer, 649-650, 
649, 656, 706, 808 
Pope Pius V'll in the Sistine 
Chapel. 649 

Portrait &lf, 649, 693 
Raphael Receiving Cardinal Bib- 
biefla, 649 

Inlaid marble plaque, St. Agatha 
church, 380 

Inness, George, 801, 802, 803, 805 
The Delaware Valley, Georgia 
Pines, Sunset on the Pas¬ 
saic, Winter Morning at 
Montclair, 802 
Inspiration, 196, 424 
Instrumenu, musical, 65, 66, 82- 
83, 142, 181, 240, 311, 360, 
402, 403-404, 538, 539, 591, 
594, 614, 623, 712, 714,715 
Instrumental music, 619 
timbre, 754-755 
Interior design, 684 
Intermezzo, 615, 617 
Interweave, in design. 125, 137, 
141, 216, 285, 324, 345, 370- 
372. J72. 373, 376, 393, 394, 
397. 450, 453, 458, 459, 465, 
483, 491, 492, 544, 558, 561, 
585, 777 

in music, 402, 712, 713 
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Iniricatr »tylc of Pomprian decora¬ 
tion, 299 
Imroit, 361, 362 
Iona, 373 
Ionian!, 147 
drama, 257 
mode, 182 
philoaophcrs, 189 

Ionic architecture, 155, 161, 171- 
173, m, 208, 210-212, 2/2, 
261, 262, 263, 264, 785 
Ionic pottery, 157 
Ionic MTulpture, 150, 2/0 
maidens, 166, 167 
Iphigenia, 247, 593 

(See also Euripides; Cioethe) 
Ireland, 368, 373 
influertce on American art, 768 
manuscript decoration of, 372- 
374 

Irerte, Empress, 358 
Irish harp, 402 
Iron, 740, 741 
cast, 740 

a/ro Coiutruction) 
Iroquoian stories, 769 
Irvins, Washington; The Alhambra, 
CoH<pust of Granada, A'niiker- 
bocktr’s Histeej oj Sew York, 
Sketch Book, Tales of a TrarrU 
ler,Tt\ 

Isabella d’Este portrait (see Leon¬ 
ardo; Pater) 

Isaiah from Church at Souillac, 
397, J09 

Isenheim altar, 465-466, 466 
Ishtar, 116-120, 124, 136, 139, 179. 
253, 368, 406, 682, 687 
dragon of, 141 
flutes of, 142, 259 
lion of, 122 

Isidore, archbishop of Seville, 409, 
423 

Island of the Dead (see BOcklin; 

Rachmaninoff) 

Isocephaly, 166 

Isodonu of Miletus (see Hagia 
Sophia) 

Issoire, church at, 391 
Italian Gothic, architecture, 431— 
436, 436 

painting, 458-462 
Itra, 781 

Ives, Charles; Corteord Sonata, 818 
Ivory diptych, 323 
Izdubar, 117, 119, 406, 407 

J 

Yackie Boy (see Keeper, The) 

Jacob of Todi; Stabat Mater, 410 
Jainism, 482, 485 
phallic capitals, 495 
Jam^ Henry; The Ambassadors, 
The American; Daisy Miller; 
The lYings oJ a Dove, TIZ 
James, Philip; Station W’GBX, 818 
James, William, 664, 712-711 
Jamestown, church at, 783 


Japarrese, architecture, 526, 531 
domestic archiieciurr, 531-532, 
536 

drama, 536, 538 
flower arrangement (see 'Flte- 
bana) 

gardening, art of, 532-534, 537 
influence on American painting, 
804 

painting, 524 
theater, 538 

Jastrow, Morris; The Cieilization of 
Babylonia and Assyria, 114n., 

120ii. 

Java, dance of, 506 
gamelans. 540-541 
(&r also Angkor Wat) 

Jazz, 816 
Je ne sais quoi, 662 
Jefferson, Thomas, 770, 771, 785, 
786 

(&r also Capitol, Richmond; 
Monticello; Univ'ersity of 
Virginia) 

i en, 487, 488-489 
en Pan Shi, 537 

enny. Colonel W. J. B., 788-789 
(&/ also Home Insurance 
Building) 

Jenson, 599 

Jerusalem (see Holy Sepulcher; 
Pilgrimage Church of St. 
James; itelomon’s Temple) 
Jewelry, 41, 42, 112, 149, 370, 444- 
445, 775 

^ ewett, .Sarah Ome; Deephaeen, 772 
ligsaw decoration, 787 
/inn, 119, /J5, 136 
^ oculatores, 405 

^ bhnson, Samuel; The Rambler, 666 
Joie de tdtre, 105 
Jones, Henr>' Arthur, 749, 753 
Saints and Ssnners, 753 
Jones, Inigo, 655, 674, 676 
Jongleurs, 403, 404, 405, 412, 472 
Jonglcuses, 404-405 
Jonson, Ben; Masque oj Blaeknesu; 

Masque oJ Queens, 674 
Joshua Rotulus (Roll), 337-338, 
338, 342, 376, 520 

S 9j the Magi (see Gozzoli) 
of the .Soul of Ani, 98 
ames, 740 

Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, 723 

Judgment hall (hilani), 128, 129, 
131 

Julian basilica, 291 

i unlus, Franciscus, 662 
uno, 287 
upiter, 278, 283 
Capitolinus, temple of, 287 
Justinian, 333, 362, 412 
mosaic, 344, 345 


l^per, 101, 103 

Kabuki draiiui, 538 

Kaflan Quh, bridge at, 510, 511 


Kahn. Ely Jacques, 815 

(See ^so Number 2, Park 
Avenue) 

Kaiser, George, 751, 752 

trilogy. Coral, Gas /, Gas //, 752 
Kakemono, 519, Si6 
Kal* at Sun ‘an (see St. Simeon 
.Stylites) 

Kalermes, gold beast, 492 
Kali, figure of, 503-5>05, 503 
Kalsi, India, engraved elephant 
seal, 491 

Kamares, pottery, 14B-149, /-#9 
wall painting, 149-150, 150 
Kandindcy, Vasily, 28, 723, 737, 
743, 759 

Kang Hsi period, 531 
Kano Hogai, 524 
Kwan-Yin, 528 

Kant, Immanuel, 19, 607, 611, 
612, 682, 717-719 
Critique of Purr Reason, 718 
Karli, vestibule temple^ 494-495, 
495 

Kamak (see Amon; Khoru) 

Kasa, tabernacle from tomb of, 92 
Kaufman, George; Beggar on Hotter 
back; Of Thee / Stag, 818 
Keats, John, 316 
Keeper, The, 818 
KelU, 374 
Kensett, J. F., 801 
Kent, Rockwell, 802 
Kentucky figurine, 57, 58 
Kepler, Joh^n, 611 
Kem, Jerome, 817 
Keros, flute pla>‘er and harper, 159 
Khafaje amulet (see Seals) 

Khalre, gateway temple, 87 
head of, 104, 107 
pyramid at Gizeh, 86, 87 
statute of, 110, 134 
Khnumhotep, tomb of, wall paint¬ 
ing, 97 

Khons, temple of, 88, 89 
Khorsabad, hilani from, 128 
lamassu from, 134 
pre-ionic ornament from, 173 
vaults from, 127 

(5<rr also Sargon I, palace oO 
Kilpeck Church, 373 
Kin, 539 
King, 539 

Kio^ at Philae, 93, 96 
Kissar, 82 
Kiva, 61, 62, 330 
Kizil-irzen River, 510 
Klee, Paul, 723, 757-758, 743 
Twittering Machine, The, 738, 
739 

“Klrophradcs painter,” 221 
Kliccv’ac flgttrine, 58, 59 
Klinu 743 

(See also Gnmdtvig Memorial 
Church) 

Knight, Death and the Devil, The 
(see DOrer) 

Kikmsos, palacT of, 64, 111, 168, 

ni 

painting, 149 
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KnosKCH^ patlcry, 14ft, ?J]3, t50 
icjacraf, 340 
Knox, John, 609 
AV \idrr, 92^ 713 
Ktirai period poller, 330, 

Korda, Alexander; 923 

Korea, 776 

lyinepoi from, 330, ^35 
Koriu Gorgon lempic) 
Komgold, Erich; mime iorMidsjan- 
fiuT Nighl^f 923 

Krall, 52 

Kratcr (ire Cmier) 

Krenek; Jmny Spiett dq/j 759 
Krishna, 486, 535 
Ku K’ai^hih, 517-320 
Kuang HsO, 5ftft 
Kubera yaksha, Barhut, 499 
Kujimdschik (jvr Sanherib) 
Kiingdu tK {itt Confudus) 

Kuo Hsi, 517-520, 322, 523, 523 
Essay on EatAnapt 319h., 

523ff. 

Kwaiuion (w Kivan-Yin Hibo) 
Kwan-Vin, Badmapani, 306, 514- 
515, 5m 

Kwao^^'ln HIbo, 524, S2B 
Kwan-yin-tze, 489 
Kyd, Thomas; Spanish Tragttiy, 673 
Kyric Elcison, 362, 409-410 

L 

La btlit damr Jonr rruresy 682, 688— 
690, 699, 70S 

La Maralch2re David) 

Laach, chiirch of, 392 
Labna, 781 

l^brousie, Henri, 740-741, 793 
{Sre alst> Bibliolh^ue Saintc- 
GcDcd3%'e) 

Labyrinth, 64 

La Ccntinrla, decoration from, 
779, 7S2 
Laronictitn, 292 
La Farge, John, 808 
La Farge,. Thomaa; New London, 
Connecdcut, Post OfRce tnu- 
rab. 812 

Lafever, Minard; JtlaJftn 
Guitir, 7S6 

La Fonic de Venne, 663 
Lagash, 115 
sculpture, 133, ^34 
seal of Ur-Nina, 720 
U Gloirc, 632, 707. 709 
Laguna pottery, 56^ 

Lake dvs'cllcrs, architecture, 52, 61— 
62 

pottery, 54, 54 
L^ke school of poetry, 651 
Ijikevitw Terrace, Cleveland, 797 
Lamaiitic mystery pla%a, 536 
Lantassu, 730, 734, 135, 139 
Lancet tvindenv*, 453, 455 
Lancret, Nicolas, 729 
Land] no, FranCesCo, 595 
Landscape paintuig, 152, 302—303 
337-318, 698, 701-702 
l^ndicapcs (stt RemhrandtJ 
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I^anducci, Luca, 545, 551 
Lang, Leaf and Myers; liiad traos- 
lation, l45Ji-t 147aL, l7Sfr-T 
17S*f. 

Languedoc, 377, 397 
Lanier, Sidney, 802 
Afarsfus j/” G/jflw, 772 
&un£e of Eagiiik KfVjif, jTAtj 773 
Lantern, 389, 390, 429, 591 
L^anziji Luigi, 663 
Laakoon {at Lessing) 

Laon, cathedral, 435, 4L36 
tower of, 47S 
Ijjo-Tk, 483, 488, 489 
Lapis lazuh, 30 

Lapith maiden and centaurs, PaC'' 
thenon sculpture, 23S 
{Sft atsa Clcruaur*) 

I^rkin Soap Building, 792 
1^ McniOas (jw %^el6zqucz) 

Last Judgment, 350, 351, 352. 342 
\Sff aisa Doom) 

La« Supper, The (jrif Leonardo; 

'Jintureiio) 

I.astman, Peier, 634 
La Tine culture, 370, 37i 
La Trinitf, Caen (jze Abbayc-aux 
Dames) 

Latrobc, Benjamin, 786 

{Si* aisa Bank of the United 
States) 

Lauds, 592 

LaunCeloi prototype, 119 
Lausel, Aurignaclan sculpiurc, 45^ 
46 

La V'enta, Tabadco, Mexico, altar 
front, 777 
L^wTie^ 515 
Church of the Fleavcnlv Rtist, 
816 

Nebraska State Capitol sculp' 
tore, B16 

Wisdom Guiding the Univasc, 
701, 810, 475 
I^ys, 406, 471 
Le 5acre, 648 

Leading, window, 454, 455 
Leaf and dart ornament, 377 
LeBruit, Cbarlcs, 639—640, 642 

ipfa Aptollo Gallery, LqU' 

vre) 

LeClerc, i^bastien, 640-642 
Foundation of the Academics of 
Arts and ScScnoca, 641 
Leibnitz, 663 

Leitmotiv, 318, 617, 7 J 2, 714, 7|6 
75S 

Lckylhos, 21S 

Lc Mans passion Window* 453-455, 
454 

Lcmeicier* Jacques, 655 
1^ Nain, the brothers, 642 
L^Enfant, Major, 794 
Leningrad, St- Gregory icon, 346- 
347*^17 

LcnoimarLd, Henri Rcnf, 750, 753 
71^ CoKwd, tirfitntfT oj 

Drcoiru, Afas otvi His Phan- 
iams, Rcsitsstd, 753 


Leonardo da Vinci* 20* 233, 317, 
438, 462, 487* 544, 546-548, 
551, SS4-S66. 569* 571-573, 
576, 583-587, 599, 601, 604, 
625, 628* 630, 634, 642, 704, 
725 

Adoration of the Magt, 557—559 
Baptism of Christ, The, 555 
Battle of Anghiari, 563-565, 564, 
567, 535 

%urc consiniciio&, 602 
Esabella d'Este, 5G1, 563 
Pater on* 689-690 
Last Supper, The, 560-561, 567, 
634 

Madonna and St. Amtc, 558 
models in terra cotta, 565 
Mona LLsa {set L^nardo da 
Vinci, isalx^lla d'Eate) 
notebooks of, 564-565 
St. John Bacchus, 558 
sculpture of, 5&4-S87 
5keiciic5 by, 5 ^, 559 
Ttiatise on Ftaniijtg, d, 565e., 602, 
603, 604 

\Trgin of the Rocks, The, 557, 
559-560, 560, 601, 634 
Leptis, Magna, 355 
[jcibns {stt Sappho; Terpandcr) 
Lcsches of Mytiicnc, 178 
Lescot, Pierre, 655 
Lcmng, Coilhold, 663 
LsHtAann, 663 
LctchwOrth, 795 

Lewis, Sinclair; Bab^ 

hill, Eittset Gantrj, ft Ctrr^t 
Happen Here, Afasn Street, 773 
l^HcfOuaefalat, 686 
L’Homme naiurel, 608,684—685* 686, 
717 

Libalim Rtiwees, The (iet Aachylus) 

fiber, 278 

fibcral arts* 547 

Libretto, 593 

Licder, 618,713 

{See also Schubert) 

Lieme vaulting, 4r2!9 
Ligorio, Piero {see V'ilUt d'Este 
garden) 

Light, as beauty, 42l, 422 
and shade in painimg, 299 
Lighthouse or Pharoa, Alexandria, 
263 

lighting, stage, 677* 747 
Lily vase, Knossos, J50 
limbo, 4t2 

Omburg {see Pallotincr Church) 
Limoges* monastery nf, 412 
lin Chi* wood sculpture, 516* J/7 
lincoEn, Abraham, 770, 771 
Gettysburg Address, 5—6 

(Jib- fl/jB Barnard; Borglum; 
French; Saint^Gauderu) 
Lmcoln Cathedral, 435, 436 
LincoEn Memorial* Washington* 

786 

Lindbfame, 373 
lindisfame gqspd* 587 
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Linduy, Vachcl, 820, 824 
Thff 774 

‘^General \VLIliam Booth Enters 
into Heaven/’ 774 
'■"Kaljyopc Yell, The,’^ T74 
Line in nature, 30, JO 
Linear inter^ave, 345 
Linear pcrSpectivic, 296, 297 
Lingar^a temples, Bhuvancavara, 
497, 40P 

Linos Mng, 142, 143, 151, 175,179, 
180, 25J 

’"Linon*’ or “si yrwn” (jct Unce 

King) 

lintel, 32, J2, 63, 64, 203, 526 
Lion, 355 

lionencs, gate of the, Nlyccnac, 

m 

lion^hunt of Asaumaiirpal HI, 
relief, 136, 13? 

Lippi, Fra FiUppo, 551-555, S66, 
648 

liphpa, 826 
Ziraj, 616 

Liazt, Fran7, 7ll, 7IS, 7S4 
Hungarian Fanisty, Hungarian 
Rhaprodits, 715 

Lit de Jtutiecr, G76 
Lilerary art, 12) 693, 711, 313—314 
lilcraturc, of amcultural man, 
66-63 

American, 768-775 
baroque and academic, 664-668 
Byzantine and Early Christian, 
322-326 


Egyptian, 77, 81 
CreeJt, cariVj 173jr. 
of hnnting^age man, 49 
medieval, early* 368 369, 404- 
407 


late, 463-47S 
Mesopotamian, 116-120 
Renaissance, 548-551 
Roman, 28C^285 
Romantic, 635-693 
twentieth century, 743-753 
Little Ehitch masters, 633, 644, 650 
liturgies, 363, 609 
Livia Prifnitiva, 326 
Livy CTitus Liviits), 233 
Loathsome, 469 
Locke, John, 610, 611 
Log houses, 713 
Lo^, 443, 734. 785 
Lnggia del Consiglio, Fra Gio- 
Condo, 592, 593 
Lc^c, 421* 663, 718 
lj3gas sptrmaukas, 280 
Iximbardy* 573 
churches. 383* 389* 393 
people, 367 
vaoking* 333-389 
la^ridon (ue Crystal Paiacc; Houses 
of Pariiamcni; St. PauPs) 
Long* Frank W^* Louisville mu¬ 


rals, 312 
Longa, 409 
Longfellow, 
771 


Henry 


Wadsworth, 


LongfeUnw, Henry Wadsworth; 
Eaingtlitu, Hiftiiuniut, Tin 
C^lship of iVspn/Hfl* 

'J'jfl&r a/ 4) (i^ajnidr trtn, 771 
tranilatiow til Inffr/w,. 2iiMungm 

iJ*d, 771 

t,4>n.gfelluw House (jr^ Clraigic 
House) 

Longhi, Mardno (iW Viwnz* 
and Anastasio) 

Lzktiiginus, Cassius, 19, 284, 303* 
313-316, 369* 662* 664, 719* 
764* 025 

Looentz* Pare, 822, 823 
Ciiy, Tht, 823 

Tht Plow Thai Br^ thi TVo/nf* 
Tht kim, 822 
Lorrain, CJaudc, 642, 702 
Lxriitet, deer and fbh from, 4J* 44 
LotuS^bud Capital, 89 
Louvre, 639, 676 
east facade, 655 

{Stt iitsa Ajxillo Galkty') 
l^ir^'ciaee, Richard, 666 
J^w-relirf, 777 

(, 5 er also Bas-relief) 

Lowell, James Russell, 771 

On a Ceflam CoRdfifmai^ in Fof- 

tignrrf, 772 
lioyola, Ignatius, 610 
Lubiuch, Ernst, 821, S22 
4/an(r Csr/o* 822 
Luce, 599 

Lucretius (Xitu* Lucretiui Carus), 
39, 280-231 
Of T/rum natitra, 39n 
Lugal, 118 
Luke* 322 

Lully* Jean, 617-618. 622, 673 
Lunettes, 334, 391 
Lute, 82, 142. 492* 403, 615 
Luthtrr* Martin, 609, 619, 620 
Luxembourg Palace, 646 
Luxqr (iff Ramses H) 

Lydia {jet Aniiphetloa tombs) 
Lydian mode, 182, 196* 621 
Lydos, black'ligurcd vase by^, 158-^ 
159, J58 ' 

Lyre, 66, 82,142. 752* J7J, 174-176* 
131, 182, 191* 258, 259* 311* 
376, 403* 615 
Lyrt^playing Apollo* 155 
Lyric poetry, 81. 174-177, 666 
Lyricism* 199, 200, 376-377* 397 
Ly’SiCralca^ Choragic Monument 
of* 246, 261* M2 

Lysippus, 166, 200* 233, 265* 304 
Apoxyi>nimua, 2J2'* 2^ 

Victory, 265, 275 
Lyshiraius, 305 
boxer head, 26B-270, 359 

M 

Macabre, 285, 637, 639, 699* 714, 
715, 772 

Macaulay, Thomas Bahington, 283 
Macchu Kcchu* 779 
McCurdy, George Grant; liumnn 
Origint, 49 


MacDowell, Edward, Indian Suifr-, 
2feiv England Idylh, Sea Pieces, 
iVeodln^ Sketches, 817 
Macedonia, 277, 432 
church, 346 

McGraw-Hill Building, 791,792 
Mac Ilia vclli, Ntccolo, 545, 546, 
550, 551, 594, 609 
hfondragola, 594 
Prince, The, 545-551 
McKim, Mead, and White, 786* 
803 

(&f aisv Public Library, Bos^ 
Ton; Morgan Library) 
MacLeish, Archibald; Asi Raid, 
Tht Fall the City, 319 
McMahon* Philip; 824, 826 
Ari of Enjoytng Ari, The, 826 
af Ari, Tftr* 824 
MacMonnieS, FrcdcjicJc, 813 
McPherson, 637, 716 
Madame Gharpendcr {ift Renoir) 
Madeleine, Church of, Paris, 703 
Madonna and child, ivory carving* 
3M 

C&ir aha Cimabue; Hoilegitrla; 
Leonardo da Vinci; Ra- 
phael; Titian) 

Madrid {see Pfoviftcia] Hospital] 
Madrigals, 595, 615, 617 
Madura, gopuram at, 497* 498 
Maenad, 217, 220* 235. m 
vase* ^5 

Maeterlinck, Maurice* 748, 750', 
814 

BUaJ, The, 750 
Biue Bird, The, 748 
Death t>J Tinlagifes, 748, 750 
Znfruifii>r, 750 

Pefltas and AieUsande, 750 
Magdalenian period, 43 
Magnus, Albertus, 474 
Mahavira, 482, 485 
Mahayana, 483, Si 4 
{See aisa Buddhism) 

Mahelot, 626 
Mahler* Gustave, 76! 

MaiiTs Trage^, The, 673 
Maicutle* 192 
Mainz, cathedral, 392-393 
Malson Carrie, NImm, 287, 2SS, 
785 

Maltani, Lorenzo, 452 
Tree of Judgment, 452 
Maize goddess head, 778, ?S0 
Siestas, 343, 455 
Domini, 397, 400 
Makart, Ham, sludio of, 6}t4 
Makhara, many-headed serpent* 
496, 528 

Makimono, 524, 526, 517 
Makron, 216, 221 
Malay Archipelago, 432 
Malbraugh pen zu i-en guerre, 404,406 
Malherbe* Franijotf, 642 
h'lailarmf, ^t6ph,'ine, 757 
M^lta, architecture, 64* 65 
hypc^ca, 167, t6S, 261 
fegufine, 58, 59 
tempJes of* (68 
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Mamallapurani, Gancsa Ratha, 
495, 496 
Manchu, 528 
Manco C^pac, 779 
Mandevillc, Sir John, 664 
Ntandorla, 350, 376, 400 
Mandriales (w Madrigals) 
Mamroi, 82 

Manet, Edouard, 724,726,727,757 
01>'mpia, 726 
Philosopher, The, 697, 725 
Hcnic, The, 725 
Manetti, 604 

(&r also San Lorenzo) 

Mani, 325, 422, 493 
Manichaean philosophy, 324s., 
325, 326, 361, 394s., 395s., 
666 

manuscripts, 520 
miniature, 355 

Mamjesto of Futurism^ Sfaniftito 
Futurist Painting (ire Marinetti) 
Manitou, 769 

Mannerist painters, 628, 629, 633 
Mansart, Francis, and Jules Har- 
douin, 655 

Manship, Paul; Dancer and GazeL 
les. Night, 815 

Mantegna, Andrea, 573-576, 578, 
625, 675, 704 

Battle of Tritons, 575-576, 575 
Gonzaga murals, 575 
St. James Led to Execution, 
fresco in Church ot the 
Hermits, Padua, 574-575, 
574 

Mantua, Duke of, 616, 630 
music of, 595, 616 
Manuscripts, illuminated, 346, 370, 
372-374, 377, 452, 597 
Ada, 377, 378 
music, 407 

Manutius, Aldus, 599 
Marais, tennisKrourt theater, 671, 
672 

Marble, Carrara, 587 
decorative colored, 227, 387, 
388, 511 

Marc, Franz, 723, 724, 737 
Gazelle, 737, 738 
Marcus Aurelius, 276, 280, 305 
Column of, 310 
Thoughts, 276 
Marin, John, 806, 811 
Marinetti, 736, 751 
Manijesto Futurism, 736, 751 
Manifesto of Futurist Painting, 736 
Mariolatry, 548 

Market Gate at Miletus, 293-294, 
296 

Market place at Assos (see Agora) 
MarloM-e, Christopher, 676 
Dr. Faustui, 474, 668, 670 
Jeu> of Malta, 673 
Marquis de l.afayette (see Morse) 
Marsh, Reginald, 811, 812 
Martel, Joel and Jan, 745 
Debussy Monument, 745, 747 
Martini, Simone, 346, 459, 460 
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Martini and Menuni, AnHumciation, 
457 

Marx, Karl; Das A'apital, 691 
Masaccio, Tommaso, 544, 552- 
554, 581, 600 

Masdji-i-E>|um’a, Isfaltan, Iran, 429 
Masewld, John, 749, 753 
.Metoruy rfotspur, 753 
Tragtar of Man, 753 
Mask, 412, 448, 472, 473 
Tao-Tieh, 491 

Mask of Night, (ue Michelangelo) 
Mason, Lowell, 817 
Mason, William, 817 
Masonic Temple, Chicago, 789 
Masque, 618, 674-675 
Mass, church, 359, 362-363, 402, 
405, 424, 476, 616, 623, 624 
(See also Bach) 
as form, Engelbert on, 422 
Pythagoras's changelcs, 191 
Tribute Money, The, 553 
Masses, architectural, 652, 653 
Massinger, Philip, 673 
f 'irgtn Martyr, The, 673 
Mast church, 526 
at Borgund, 381, 382-383, 382 
Mastaba, 83, 84 
at Sakkareh, 94, 96 
Mastara, C^hurch at, 332, 332 
Masters, Fxigar Lee; Spoon Piter 
Anthology, 774 

Material, fitiKss and use of, 29, 57, 
58. 61 

influence on results, 66, 84-85, 
422 

(See also Construction, archi¬ 
tectural; Pigmenu) 
Materialism, 191-193, 195a., 421, 
683 

Mathematics, 191, 316, 571 
Mather, Cotton, T71 
Mather, F. J., 826 
Matisse, Henri, 734, 735, 806 
Dance, The, 734 

Matlazincan temple entrance, 777 
Matting, E^'ptian, 94, 97 
Matut^ 278 
Mauclerc, Pierre, 446 
Maugham, .Sotm^t, 753 
Constant Wife, The, 753 
SaereJ Rome, The, 753 
Mauryan d>masty, 514 
yaksha, 482 482 

Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 262, 
263, 786 

Mausolus, 263, 265, 271 
portrait of, 270 

Maxentius arui Constantine, Basil¬ 
ica of, 294 

.Maximianus, Throne dL, 355, 356- 
357, 356 

May Neidhart von Reuen- 

Ma>‘a, culture of. 69, 775-778, 781 
drsira, 778, 808 
head and pottery nuuk, 775 
Palenque, 776 
temple lintel, 775 
Meander motif (wave), 148 


Measure, 25, 25, 27, 156, 174, 210, 
220, 228, 281, 285, 407, 592 
Mechane, 245 

Mechau, Frank; murals in Wash¬ 
ington Post Oflice, 812 
Medallion, 430 
Medea, 254-255 

Medici family, 545, 546, 550, 566, 
567, 589, 601, 608, 660 
chapel of, 551, 552 
Medicine chant, 59 
\fcdicval (see Gothic style) 
Medievalism, 700, 717, 719 
Medina, 483 
Medium (see Material) 

Medusa (see Gorgon) 

Megara, 270 
Dorian mimes, 244 
Megaron, 158, 169, 171, 204, 211, 
213 

Mycenaean, T70, 171 
Tiryns, 170 
Troy, 170 

Megiddo column capital, T73, 211 
Meidias, hydria, 264^265, 264 
Meidum, geese of, 96, 98 
Meissonier, Ernest, 697, 724, 803 
Meistersinger, 417, 668, 713 
MelaiK-thon, Philip, 609 
Melanesiaiu, 481, 483 
Melchers, Gari, 865 
Melies, George, 820-821 
Cinderella, 820 
Kingdom of the Fairies, 820 
Trip to the .Moon, 820 
Melian battery, 167, 168 
(See also Artemis vase) 

Melic verse, 175, 176 
Melodrama. 254-255, 673-674 
.Melody, 26, 176, 620, 714, 816 
Melos, 167, 256 
Memmi, lippo, 459 
(•Ser also Martini) 

.Memorabilia (see Xenophon) 
Memory, 194 
Menan^r, 283, 284 
Mendelssohn, Felix, 711 

Midsummer ^fight's Dream over¬ 
ture, 754 

Menelaus, 178, 247 
Mengs, Raphael, 647 
Menhirs, 63, 93, 128, 376 
McKtUe, Henry; M^y Dick, 771 
hfentone, V^enus of, 45, 45, 356 
Mereworth Castle, 656 
Merida, Carlos, 806 
Merlons, 130 

Mesa Verde, architecture at, 61, 63 
pictographs, 47 
symbols in temple, 35 
Mesomedes, 312 

Mesopotamia, aesthetic back¬ 
ground. 116 
architecture, 127-133 
design, 121-127 
dramatic poetry, 143-144 
geographical and sociological 
dwription, 114-115 
hutorical oevelopritent, 115 
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Mcaopouiinia, Utcratuir and my- 
tmlogy, 116-121 
music, 142-143 

painting and sculpture, 133-141 
religion, 116-121 

Mesopotamian, Perso-Mohamn>e- 
dan tchcmi of art, 464, 510 
Messina manuscript, 259 
Mestrov'ic, Ivan, 744 
Metayer, 645, 646 
Meter, kinds, 174, 409, 548 
Metopes, 165, 166, 207, 210 
Parthenon, 238-239, 238 
Sclinus, 165, 165-166 
Temple of Apollo, 219 
Temple of Zeus, Olympia, 227— 
228, 229, 300 
terra cotta, 2/9 

Mcuyer, “Factory of Saints,” 646 
Metron, 174 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
\'ork, 92m. 

Metzner, Franz, 744 

Battle of Nations Monument, 
744, 745 

Meunier, ^nstantin, 697, 708 
Stevedore, The, 725, 725 
Mexico, 776 

archaic figtuine from, 57, 58 
Meyerhold, {ut Opera House, St. 
Petersburg) 

Mezolithic Dictographs, 47 
Michelange» Buonarroti, 23, 317, 
462, 543, 544, 554, 565, 567- 
569, 571-573, 581, 583, 585, 
602, 604, 605, 625, 628-630, 
652, 657, 660, 708 
Battle of the Centaurs, relief in 
Casa Buonarroti, 567 
Birth of Adam, fresco, 567-569, 
568 

Bound Slaves, 587, 708 
Darid, 567 
Day, 588 

Entombment, 588 
Laurentian Library, 656 
Mask of Night, 597, 588 
Moses, 586, 587-588 
Piet^, 588 

St. Peter's, 590, 59/ 

Titans, 708 

Michelsbcrg, frame house, 381^ 382 
Mihrab, 429 

Milan, cathedral of, 417, 431, 436, 
436 

{See also St. Ambrose; St. 
Eustorgio; .Santa Maria del* 
le Grazie) 

Aiiles gloriosui, 363, 412, 473, 594 
Miles Brewton House, Charleston, 
784 

Miletus, 292 

Market Gate at, 293-294, 296 
Old Market Woman from, 305 
Milhaud, Darius, 759 
Millay, E4na St. Vincent, 774 
Miller, Joaquin, 773 
Miiles, Carl, 233, 815 
Millet, Jean Francois, 696-697, 
707, 714 


Millet, Jean Francois; The 
Gleaners, 696, 697, 732 
Milmore, Martin; Soldiers and 
Sailors Monument, Boston, 
812 

Milton, John, 666 
Cemus, 674 
II Penseroso,666 
U Allegro, 666 
Paradise Lost, 666, 667 
Mimes, 244, 282-283, 361, 411, 
412, 472 

Mimesis (mimetic), 198, 201 
Mimnermus, 175, 248 
Minarets, 132 
Minerva, 278, 287 
Ming dynasty, 483, 516, 521-522, 
524 

portrait, 514, 521-522, 522 
tombs and pailou, 92, 525, 527, 
530 

Minneapolis (see West Hotel) 
Minnesingers, 407, 417, 443, 452, 
458, 713 
Minoan, 147 
columns, 171 
fresco, 149, 150 
tesserae, 340 
Minotaur, 158, 593 
Minstrels, 406, 816-817 
Minuet, 406, 619, 622, 712 
Miracle of loaves and fishes, 335, 
336 

Miracle plays, 413, 472-473, 592 
Mirandola, Pico de, 550 
Mirror, Egyptian, 105 
“Mirrors,’' 423-425, 454 

{See also N'incent of Beauvais) 
Mithra, 490 
s>'mbols, 373 

Mitla temple, decoration, 779, 782 
Mobiles, 745 

Modal music, 260, 621, 761 
Modes, musical, 180, 181, 182, 258, 
259, 402-403, 407, 409, 539, 
540 

Model, Egyptian, 94, 97 
Minoan, 16S 
terra cotta, 308 r. 

{See also Leonardo da Vinci) 
Modem Music Series, The, 407a. 
Mohammedanism, 483, 490 
Mohenjo*Daro, 115, 481, 482, 484, 
490, 496 

seals from, 120, 490, 491 
Moissac, church at, 377, 397, .398 
Moldings, architectural, 84, 92, 
211, 2/2, 287, 588 
MoU^ (Jean Baptiste Pocmelin), 
283, 475, 622, 650, 668, 669, 
671-674, 748, 750 
AmMtryon, 673 
L'.Acare, 671 

Critkism of the School jar Wots, 
The, 612, 673 
Don Garcie de \aearre, 672 
Den Juan. 673 
UEcole del Jrmmes, 672, 673 
Ufjotadi, 671-672, 676 
Impromptu de Versailles, 672, 673 


Moli^; La .Malode Imaginaire, 673 
Le Misanthrope, 673, 677 
Psyche, 673 
Imtuje, 673, 677 

Molnar, Ferenc, Comical, The 
Guardsman, Liliom, The Red 
Mill, The Suan, 752 
Mona Liu {see I.eonardo da Vinci, 
Isabella d'Este) 

Monadnock Bulling, Chicago, 789 
Monasteries, 370, 3/3 
music in, 407 

(&r also Climy; St. Gall) 
Mondrian, Piet, 743 
Monel, CUaude, 646, 724, 728 
Haystacks, 724, 726, 7%, 757 
Olympia, 727 
Monism, 189-190 
Monochord, 181, 191, 259 
Mortogram page. Book of Kellr, 374 
Monotheism, w 
Mont-St.-Michel, 440 
Montage, 822 

Montaigne, Michel de, 611, 612 
Monteverde, Claudio, 616-617, 
622 

Ariadne, 616 
Orphesa, 616 

sc\'cnth chord of, 614, 614 
Mon tier llo, 785 

Moody, William Vaughn; The 
Faith Healer, The Great Divide, 
818 

Moore, Thomas, 176«. 
Moralityplays, 475-474, 770 
Moran, T^mas, 801, 802 

Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 7 he, 
802 ' 

Moreau, Jean Michel, 689, 734 
Salome, 699 
Morescas, 595 
Morey, Charles R., 330, 338 
Morgan Library, New York, 786 
Morley, S. G., 777 
Morris, William, 599,691,704,742 
Poems by the IVap, 691, 692 
Morse, Samuel F. B,, 710, 800 
Marquis de Lafayette, 800 
Mosaic, 295, 301, 337, 390, 438, 
792 

Antioch, 341-342, 342 
basilican churches, 342-345 
St. Apollinare Nuox'o, 343-345, 
344 

St. Peter, Hosios Lucas in Stiris, 
346-352, 346 

.San Vitale, Ravenna, 345 
Santa Costanza, 341, 352 
technique, 340-341 
Torcello, 329, 346, 348-352, 
349, 351 

Moscow {see St. Basil’s Church) 
Moscow Art Theater, 748 
Mosques, 511 
of Cordova. .Spain, 429 
Motet, 411, 541, 620 
Mother goddess, Cretan, 151 
Motion, 192 

Motion pictures, 179, 819-823 
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Moilcy, John Lothrop, 773 
fiijt ^ thf Dutch Rtpu&liCy TTie, 

Mound Buiidcra, Indian, 30 
Mouni, 3\'lllian) Sidn^^^ BOO 
Mount Airy^ 7B4 
Mount Nicot?, US 
Mount Olympus, 235 
Mourning' Auicna, 228-229, 230 
Mousaorgaky, ModtSEc; Betii Cud- 
minuff, Titlttfft at an Exhihiti^n. 
760 

Mozart, Wolfeiing Amadcid, 612, 
613, 712 

Citmmza di Tito, 624 
Contrrto Jar Smtom and OrthiUrtt, 
754 

Catf/<Ht Tutti, 624 
Don Ciotmm^ 623, 663, 669 
Magie Flute, The, 624 
Marriage of Figaro, 623 
Sonata in C, 620 
symphonies, 624 

MfrcKatta fai^ade, 354-355. 354, 
357, 490, 506, 309 
Mua. U9, 120 
Mudras, 515 

Mughal (Miagul) school, 4S2, 484, 
511-512 

Mulliona, 443, 453 
Mumfprd, LcMia, 774, 823 
Tethfits and Cioitizalioa, 774 
Mummiux, 277 
Mummy case, 34 

portrait of Eulyches from, JIQ2 
MumLaz-i^Mahal, 510-5! 1 
Mundus it titans, 474 
Vlural painting, 58, 59, 60, 215, 
340-352, 452, 456-159, 556, 
804, SOS-812 

ojTw C6zannc; Leonardo 
lia Vinci; Michelangelo; 
Runkclstcin) 

Muraiw, cachedrai of, 3S5, 387 
Muratori, Cardinal Ludovico, 660, 
718 

Murger; La Kif d* Bohhne, 733 
Murray, Gilbert; Fiot Stages of 
Greek Rtiigiuns, 281 a, 

Muscutn, 316 
Music, 13, 27, 34, 35 
absolute, 7 

awthedesaf, 190-191,317,31$ 
agricultural aw, 65-67 
American, 81^918 
Celtic, 403 

Early Christian and Byzantine, 
359-361 

Egyptian, $l-$3, 259 
figure from Chartres, 424 
form in, 612-614 
Greek, 180, 258-261 
harmony in, 26—28, 35 
measure In, 27 
mrcdleval, 475—476 
Mesopotamian, 142-143 
notation, 82, 3559, 361, 402, 407, 
40S, 474, 475, 475 
Oriental, 536, 539-541 
Palestrina to Mozart, 612-624 


Music, Plato on, 196 
primitive, 49 
program, 7 
Renaissance, 594—595 
Rnman. 311-312 
Rnmane^uc, 402-41 1 
Romantic, 711-716 
Schopenhauer, 746 
ttventieth century, 753—761 
Wagner, 746 

Music Irf^iSsan, The {tee V'crmcer 
van DcITt) 

Mimnd drama, 259-259 
Musical education of Bach, 620 
Musical instruments (jw Instru- 
ments) 

Musicians, 570, 571 
M uspcilshcim, 36$ 

Mututes, 270 
Mycenae, 147, 171 
architecture, 168-169 
cyibt, 153, 75t 
gate of the iionexscs, 769 
gold plaque, 149 
JCV^elry, W 
inegaron, 179, 171 
Ocnochoc, ISO 
ornament, 173 
vase, 153, 154 
M™n, 200 

Disoobolus after, 232-234, 232 
Mystery plays, 417, 448. 472-473, 
592 ^ 

Mysticism, 421, 439, 803, 904 

N 

\ada^J{amakrio, 540 
Naga, 484. 496, 501, S06, 514 
Nanking, 513 
Nacfs, 93, 204 

Naranco, Vingothic hall (*« St, 
Maria dc Naranco) 

Nartiisus, Chao Mcng-C^iicn. 523. 

524 n , 

Narmcr, 72 

(See also Palette, of Namaer) 
NanhCK, 327, 32$, 399, 399 
N'ataraja, dancing Siva as, 503, 504 
Naiional Academy of Design, 800 
Nationalism, 60S, 6l0. 612 6l7 
715, 760-761 

Nativity, Church of the, 342 
Nativity {set Ghirlandaio) 

Natural man {see DHomate na- 
tmef) 

Naiuraiism, 69^ 96, 211, 463, 481* 
490, 572. S94, 628-629, 634, 
660, 694* 746-749* 753, 758- 
759,773*814, 818 
Nature, 681* 688-689, 724, 774 
art structure in* 23-36 
'•"fidelity to,” 64$ 

Longinus on* 315 
palming, 698 
Nave, 328, 389* 494 
^ Gothic, 425-433 
Navajo, hogan* 60* 61 
medicine song* 59-60 
sand paiinting of, 59 


Navajo, weaving nG S3 
Naxians* Temple of, Delphi* t12 
Naaarenes* 684 700, 704* 709 
Nazea, 775* 777* 778 
Neanderthal man, 40rtr, 42 
Neandria, temple at, 211, 212 
Nectanehos [ wElh faJeon of Honis, 

m, 110 

Ncferseshemplah* spirit door of, 84, 

Negative (fcimnine) symbol 
3'in) 

.Negro miTOe* 816 

NeidharE von ReuenEhai* May 
Song, 405, 406 
Nemea* temple at, 337 
Neo-Aldc style, 304, 30S, 309, 353 
354 

Neoclassical, 625, $47* 648, 673, 
694* 70$, 740 
Neo-Perrian motili, J7J 
NcowPtaionixm, 278* 314* 316 
317* 654* 662, 670* 762, $24 
Neopiolcmus, 252 
Neo-Pythagoreans, 278* 284* 314. 
317, 438 

Ncoromantiriara* 752 
Nergal, 140 

Nero, mgaajci from golden house 
of, 341 

Netschcr, Kasper* 644 
Ntuincj!, 258* 360. 361, 407, 

409 

Neuschwanstcin castle, 709 
Nevin, Eihelbert, 917 
New 3'^(>rk City, Crv-atal Palace Fair 
of 1953, 793 
blanning of. 795, 796 
World of Tomorrow Fair* 793 
Ccnierton from* 79i5 

also American Radiator 
Building; Corning Glaa 
Building; French Building; 
McGraw-Hill Building; 
hlorgan XJbrary; Pubhe 
Libra^^* Ekaton; News 
fiuildi ng; Riverside Chureh; 
Rockefeller Center; 8t. John 
the Divdne; St. FatrickN 
Cathedral; St. Paul's 
Chapel; Trinity Church; 
\VoQlwfonJi Tower) 
Newcomer, 177n. 

Newport (fff Redwood Lihrary) 
News Building* 791* 792 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 611* 686 
Ntbelungenlicd, 6S, 407 
Nicaea, Council of, 323, 358 
Njcere, Mount* US 
Niche, 288, 332, 443 
Nicliolas V, Pope* 590 
NicoL., Allardycc, 363* 819 
Nietzsche, Friedrich, 611, 746, 
761, 762, 80$, 810 
Nifliieim* 36$ 

Night Watch {see Reinbraridl) 

Nike of .Saitioihraee* 265* 275 
Nikko* Japanese ttcnplc, 531 
Nimea Itet MaiscKtli Carr6e) 
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Nine Dragona scrolJ, 520-521, 521 
Ninct'Ch Of* SanheribJ 
NIrs'anft, 4^5, 4&$, 7M 
No drama, 536, 

J^'atta, 663 

Nofrcicic, head ui, 99, 102, 105- 
107. 125 

NominaUsm, 420, 421. 424. 474, 
600, 60B, 610, 660 
NanrcprescntaLiCiial arf {m Ah' 
stractlon I IdeopLaalic an) 
NoordwijkcrhouE noiise inEcrior, 

742, 743 

Nordau, Max. 751 
Normaiu, 367, 378 
Cburch of, 393 
Norris, Tennessee, 796 
Nostol. 17S 
Noiati, 804 

NoEadon (ttt Musi'C) 

NoEebcx}k5 of Leonardo {stt Leo¬ 
nardo da V'inci) 

Notker BaJbuliis, 409 
sequence by, 4f0 
Noire Dame, Dijon, 428 
Notre Dame. Paris, -13f, 435, 450, 
4M 

Notre Dame, Poitiers, 433 
Notre Dainc, ft,oi4cn, 419 
None Dame. Souilkic. 278, 377, 
397, 

Notie Dame du Port, Clcrttiont- 
Ferrand, 391, JO?, 425 
No^'cl, 664 

Rocnancic, 687-688 
AWlf, 471, 549-550, 649, 664, 
669, 670 

/fccetlieri, 349-550 
Nubbins, 3S9 

Number Z, Park Avenue, New 
York, by Buchman and Kahn, 
779, 7S2 

Nut wtr dit Sefinrucht kmrti weisi itw 
ieh teidi {stt Tschaikowaky) 
Nuraghi, 64 
Nuremberg, 417 
Madonna of, 306, 348, 356, 451 
Nursing, 539 
Nut, 77, 76 

Nymph of ibe Tiber, 305-306, 306 
Nymphaeuin, 287 
Nymphs, 299 

O 

0 Hmpi Sidi ffittl tmd M'undea (O 
Sacred Head Surrounded), 
620, 627 

Oath of the HoradJ (rw Da%id) 
Obelisks, 8S, 92fi, 

Ocaritwi, 66, 66 
Occult balance, 4, 25, 96 
spatial design, 514 
Ockeghem, J an. 476 
Octave, 410, 540, 621 
Octopus vase, Cournia, 150 
Ode, 177, 667 

{Sff afio Coleridge, Pindar. 
Schiller) 

Odeoii. W.213. 25a 


Odin, 368 

Odo of Cluny, Abbot, 407 
Chlysscus, 179, 256 
and Ajax, 217, 221 
Odj'ssey, landscapes, 303 
{5fr aim Hniner) 

Oedipus, 251 

(ilSrr u/jD Sophocln) 

OenochoS, 2TS 
Candia, t49 
■Cyprus, 153, 154 
\lycenae, IX 

Ogden, Cl K. ; ftistarj ^ CmUz^ttan, 

762- 764 

Ogden, Richards, and Wood; 
Tlie ftititiJatian Aeilhfitts:, 

763- 764, 024 
Ogive. 208, 443 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, 793 
Oinomaos and Pelcpt, Race bc- 

tweerr. 227 
Gintmeni box, 273 
Old Biof k JfH {iff Foster) 

Old Cmme, 651 
“Old English" IctieHni, 597 
Old Norm Church, BoSEOn, 784 
Old Testament Doora {stt Ghiberti) 
OliiantA (olipimnts), 376, 404 
Ollantay, 770 
Ollantaytambo, 779 
Olmec altar fruni, 777 
Olpc, 2IS 

Olympia, Boxer {set Lvsistratus) 
Olympia, 151, 188, 261 
bouicuteriun, 170 

{Set atm Hera, temple of; 
Zeus, temple uf) 

Olympian Theater, \’jceil£a, €74, 
675 

Olympus^ 182 
Olyntnus, 340 
house at, 216 

O'Neill, Eugene; Anna Chrit€ty 
DfstTf umet iJse Elms^ Eitt^cV 
TfWJp 7^^ Ctrj^ Cfti/ ProtCTT, 
jTAr f7Qir;r Ape, MauiniTij^ Bt- 
Eltitra, fnlxfltide, 

818 

OnumniDpoeiic, 67 
Operas, 417, 614-^615, 619;, 622, 
623 

buEa, 617 
English, 618, 675 
French, 617, 62Z 
Italian, 616, 617 
3%'ag;ncr'j, 715, 716 
Opera HdUK, Paris, 77/ 

St. Petersburg, 748 
Optical illrdion, 2l0 
Opus mnsiv'um, 340 
{Set edso Mosaic) 

Or Michele, sculpture froni 
(jff Donatello, St. George) 
Oratorios, 411, 6l5Hlil6, 618-619, 
620, 623 
aim Handel) 

Orange, theater at, 2S2 
Orchestra, mmical, 616—617 

atsc Instruments, musical) 
Orch«tra pit, 244 


Orcu», 363, 412 
Ortle«, architectural, 313, 508 
(5kr dm Composite oedee; 
Cbrinthtan order; Done ar¬ 
chitecture; Ionic architec¬ 
ture) 

Ordonnance, 661 
OtdCfi brorLjcs, S72, 492 
Orestes, 247, 249, 251,252, 256 
(ditv alsB Euripidcsi) 

Organ, 142, 256, 311, 360, 403. 

407, 539, 595, 614, 61?, 620 
Orgamzaticirt of art, 31-35, J7, 22 
Organlstrum {stt VieJIe) 

Organum, 410, 411 
Oriental tulturc, 15-16, 452, 463, 
479-542 

aesthetics, 316, 317, 318 
runnections Uiith American, 775— 
776 

connections with Cel lew Germans, 

383 

design, 123, 49CM92 
drama. 535-538 
historical and ethnkal back- 
grouods, 481-484 
music, 539-’S41 

{■&r dm specific cultures) 
Orienlal Ittstitute, Chk'ago, IZtn, 
Origins, of art, 40-49 
of man, 39-40 

Orlandi, SteCano, stage set, 677 
Ormond. T, S.; A Mudy aj Mefre, 
\12u. 

■Ornamentation, 423 
architectural, 205 
longue, 222 

(Srif dm specific styla) 
Oriutein, Jjco;^ C4iit4- 
tawn, 817 

Orontes, school of Sculpture, Z72 
Orozco, J™6 Clemente, 808 , 810- 
8U 

Dartmouth muraU, Modern Mi¬ 
gration of the Spirit, 810 
Orpheus, 119,769 

See dm Gluck; Manteverde; 
Poluciaro) 

Orvicio, Cathedral of. 436 
sculpture, 452, 452 
O’Shaughnessy, A.W.E., 681 
Odrii, 78, 90, 93, 94 
hymn to. 70, 79 

reliefftoiin temple of Set). /07,108 
Qsrian {ftt McPherson) 

Ostrogoth*. 343, 345, 367 
Ottoman manuscript Xtyle, 381 
Oud, J J.P., 743 
Interior, 742 , 745 

{See dso Hook of Holland) 
"Our Father," 363 
Overbeck, Friedrich, 700 
Overlapped dtanlve, 820 
Overlook County Colony, Dela¬ 
ware. 795 

Overstreet, Harryi Abaul Ovrsdnei, 
774 

Overtones, 754 
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OvcrturTt 630. 622 

(JUrt oIm T scbaikosAiulcy; 

Wa^cr) 

CX'iedo {sit S^nca Maria (ic 
Naranro) 

P 

Pach, Waiter, «24 
Padi^pani, Ajanta fircKO, 505^ 
S06, 505 

scuipiure of Kwan-\1n, 314-515. 

5m 

Pa<lua (j« ManiMfiia, St. Jama 
Led tQ Execution) 

Paduan dance. 

Paean, 2^0 

Pacstum {lit Basilica; Fuscidan, 

ICtUple at) 

Page, Thomas NeJSjon; /n 0!d 
llrfinia, 772 

Pageants, 473, 592. S93, 615 
Pagoda, 526-527, 529* 5^7 
American, 776, 777 
drum tO'^cr, 
jade founEain, 5Sl 
Japanese, A37 
of Hsiang Chi Sau, 526 
of the Vinid Geese, 526^ 55T 
Pailou, 525-526, 5J& 

Paine, Thomas, 771 
Painterly Jlyle, 299, 5l 3, 5f4 
PainlfT^t Pertrsit, Th^, 672 
Painting, 12 
academic, 639-6'52, 661 
American, 797-fil2 
baroque, 625—633 
By^antitic, 345-352, 377, 378, 
458, 459 

CiiiiKX, 517-525 
Eariy Christian, 334—345 
Egyptian, 94-99 
English, 650-652, 700-705 
French romantic, 693-699 
Cerman, 699-701 
Gothic, 452-468 
Greek, 148-159, 215-222, 264, 
265 

Indian, East, 505-506 
Japanese, 524 
Mesopotamian, 133 
Perdan, 511-512 
prinrutive, 54-60 
Renaissance, 551-578 
Roman, 294-304 
Romanesqur, 376-382 
tH'entieth century* 723-740 
Palace, Persian, 131-132 
Susanian, 132, 330 

(Jirr also Apadana' Afiiuma- 
sirpal; CtesjplKin; Goslar; 
Pcrsrpoli»; .Sanherib; Sir* 
gon I; SaiVtsian) 

Palace ctyk, amphora of, J50 
Mlnoan, 150 

Palais-RoyaJe Th66tre, 672, 676 
Palatine, 294 

Palcoque, city of, 776, 777 
Paknlogus, John., 550 


Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi, 612. 
616* 620 
Paklte, 74, 75 

of iVarmer (Doudjaou), 75-76, 
75, 125. 492 

Palladian style, 657* 632* 655, 784, 
785 

(As aisa Olympian Theater) 
Patladio, Andrea* 601, 652, 655, 
656 

I qn^lfo titri dtll* areAititt^Te, 652 
PalJocfner Church, Uintiurg, 744 
Palm capital* 89, 172, 211 
Palmeitc design, 57 f, 506, 308 
Pan, 314 

Panathenaic procession, 250 
PandQra, 188* 240 
Panel painting* 299-300, d£W* 378- 
379, 463-465 
Paneling* vi'Qoden, 785 
Pan-Ku, 485, 487* 769 
Panning, S2t 

Panafdty, Erwin; Meijfjing nf lAe 
Hutnaaiius, 3*f, 

Panpipes* 66. 181* 239, 31J* S39 
Pantagrueiisin, 664—665 
Pantaleonc (Pantalone), 283, 473 
668 

Pantheon, Rome* 287-288, 2S3, 
2S9, 388, 785 
Panth^n, Paris* 785 
Fantomiine, 67, 232-283, 311, 412, 
535, 672 
Pan-tur, 142 
Pawner-84 
Papyrus of /Vni, 98, 700 
Papyrus design, 154, T55 
capital, 211 
in mummy c«e, 99 
Parados, 2CNJ 

Parakeet of Hui Tsimg, 524-525* 
529 

Parallel acdon* 82l 
Piir«?K)Ear Fast {sst Dali) 

Paris, e.vpouiion* 1889, 741 

(3.*^ also Biblicith.^up Salnie 
<^nrvi^\'e; EifTcl tower; 
Galerie dcs Machines; Lou- 
vTe; Madeleine; Notre 
Dame; Opera Houk; 
Panthten) 

Parker, He S'Vitt* 826 
Amiljtis aj Alt, Thi, 50 
P^ricer, Horatio; 77arn A onLLunui 
Mtma, 817 
Parkham, 4S2 
Parlcr, Pntr, 41?, 427 
Parmenides, 189, 420 
Parodoil, 246 
Petrst/al, 119, 407 

(See alft Wagner) 

Parthenon, 171, 186, 2lM, 206-230 
397, 209-21?* 212* 285, 348 
sculpture from, ISO, 178, 226 
254-240, 2S0* 583-584 
Passion Brothers, 668, 671 
Passion music (str Bach; Hauler) 
Passion of Christ, 362 
Pis&on Sarchophagus, J2fi! 


Pafisiori VViodOw, Lc Mans, 453- 
455, 454 

Pastarifi (mt BcethoieR, 

symphonies) 

PastOrain, 406 
Phslorn, 412 

Pater, Walter* 689-690* 762 

Fenaissanst, 7Af* 690n. 

PaiCr Nostcr* 363 
Patesi* 133, 754 

Pathos 194, 195a., 199, 250. 263- 
267 

Plat tcrti, 31* 33 

Pjusaniaa, 204, 2lS, 219* 226, 267* 
272 

P^van* 405, 406, 595 

Pavane* 758 

Pdd'jjj {jM San Michele) 

Poxtun, Joseph, 741, 793 
(.^e d/jp Crystal Palace) 

Pazzi Chapel, 590 
^^Peacock” (jEff Pa^'an) 

Peale* Charles Willson, 798* 799 
Pedantic (didactie) an* 29* 424, 
425 

Pediment* 165* 206, 208, 270, 354, 
785 

brokcift* 293 

pedimcntal sculpture* Aegina, 
225, 23? 

(.Sr alto Parthenon* sculpture 
from) 

Peiping, 483 

(.Sre afro ConfueiuS, temple 
of; PagodOj drum tuwer) 
Pelagius, 324, 325 
Pttieas aW 5tet(sande (w Debiasy; 

hfaclerlinck ) 

Ptlopomwsui* 147* 179 
Pclopt, 247 

(Jee aisa Olnomaos and PeJopi) 
Pellon, Allen, and Collins [jff 
H-iverside Church) 

Pendants, archilcctural, 734 
vaulting, 430, 510 
Pendent!VC, 3^30, 357, 332* 430 
Penn, William, 793 
Pennsylvania Museum, 12 la. 
Pentameter, 175 

Pentatonic scale* 539, 541,757*816 
Penlelic marble, 227 
Pentheus* 256 
Peniivale. 406, 407 
(iSr aha Paisifeit} 

Pergamum, 277* 299 
school of sculpture, 272 
(nSfr also Altar, of Zeua) 
Pcigoicsi* Giovanni, 6l7 
Ptii, Jacopo, 615*616 
Fcriclenn Age* 385 
PericEa, 167* TS5, 186, lS7, 213, 
240* 243, 257 
funeral oration, 203 
Pfrigueux (jw St, Front) 

Peripteral lempbe, 70S 
Pemiylc, 292, 293. 297, 527, 328 
Perpendicular Gothic style* 430 
Ptrrault* Claude, 641, 660-661 
(&¥ also Louvre) 
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PcncpoUs, 115j 121 
pottery^ ?2J 

iilso Apadaniif of Xrn(£$} 
Pcracus, im, 2m 
Peraia, 115, m 
oalumn, 211 
lyric, 50&-509 
mUMC, 540 
palaces, lil-132 
plaque from ELayy, 741?, 141 
tiles, 341 

PcrsO'Mohainnicdan culture, 4&3— 
484 

art, 50fr-5l2 
tracliKraunds, 490 
Pci^pecti%’c, atmospheric 
Sfumato) 

dcvciopinciit of, &■/, 137, 152, 

153. 220, 221, 239,29&,297, 
299, 337, 418, 458, 460, 403, 
465, 551-SS4, $58, 559, 581. 
5S3, m2, 625, 626,729, 733, 
778 

aTkd propordous, KuCi Kfi on, 
522-523 
Peru, 775, 776 

PcTUffino, Pietro, 554, 555-556, 
558-600 

Crucifixion, 555—556, 55$ 

Peruzzi Chapel of Santa Crocc {lit 
Giotto) 

“Pc!k,*‘ 475 

Ptsaro Madonna {ur 'ritian) 
Peterborough Cathedral, 435, 436 
Petit Bourfwn Palace, 672 
Petrarch (Kraiiccsco ^trarea), 470, 
544* 548, 549 
sonnet nf* 548-549, 66S 
Pexromws, Caius., 243 
Plialjios, pottery from, 148, 1^8} 
Phallic images, 495, 303 
Phidias, 178, 195fl.. 207, 228* 229, 
233, 234, 230, 239* 240, 250, 
268, 282 
Theseus, 268 

Philadelphia, 794. 795, 799 
Art Academy, 799 

(iSre fffw ^rtk of the United 
States; Christ Church) 
Flktlac, tiofit at, 93* 96 
Philip of Macedon, 370 
PhihFPphrr^ Thf {iff Manet) 
Philosophia* 184 j],, 188 
Philosophy, 188, 571 
Christian art, 325 
Gothic, 420’421 
Greek, 188-201 
Renaissance, 599-603 
Roman, 278, 312-318 
(Jer ofra Aesthetics) 
PhihatratLu, 314 
Phlloxenus, 295 

Phocis, Mosaic of St - Peter, Church 
of Lucas in Stirii, 346“347* 247 
Phoenicians, 147, 285 
Phormynx, ISt 
Photographic realism, 306 
Phoiograpfiy, 10, 697-698, 804 
Phryma, 171 

(l&r dso Hambarkaia) 


Phrygian mode, 182, 621 
Phylaknpi (rnr Fresco, Minoan) 
Phylomnrphic art, 47, 490 
PUydoplastie art, 16, 18, 69, 192, 
490. 313, 344* 719* 744 
Picabia, Francis* 738 
FicasSo, Pablo Rubt, 297, 347, 733— 
736. 738* 739, 744, 739* 806 
Head of a Woman* 736 
Toung Ladies of Avigtion, The, 
7-13, 735 

Plckard-Cambrtdge;: Dishyramb, 

Tragtdy and Convdt, 179 
PictograplK, 47, 77* 488 
Piedras Negras, 777 
relief panel* 778 
Pierced wi ndo^'s, 38^, 511 
Pierluigi:, Gim^aimi* 616 
Picii, 425, <27, 430 
Pigments, cnlur, 30, 3l 
primitive, 43 
Egyptian, 96 
medieval, 376 
Mlnoan, 150 
pottery' glaZe, 530-531 
Pil^ter, 332, 389, 580 
strip, 389 

Pile dwelling {sft Late dwellers) 
Pilgram* Anttiony, 427 
pilgrim, .4, 475 

Pilgrimage Church of St. James, 
Jerviaalem, 429 
Pima [fldians' song, 51, 67 
Plnara, rock-CIJl temple, 772 
Piitand, J. H. (frr Pallotiner 
Cihurch) 

Pindar* 177. 238, 259 
EHnera, Arthur ^Ving, 749, 733 
Stcond Mti. Tem^mtay, Thr, 753 
l^nnacles, 425, 433, 441 
PiOTElho, Sehastiano del, 729 
Pirundello, Luigi, 750, 751 
Htmy /F, 751 

Six CharoftTfs in Srarch ajf ew 

dutAijr, 751 

Pi£a, cathedral and campanile, 
*tS6, 387, 431 
Pisanello, 640 
Pisano* Andrra, 578, 579 
lAsano, Giov'anni* 459 
Pisano, Nicola, 544 
Pissarro, Camille, 726* 728, 730 
l^ttsburgh Courthouse (jw C^urt-- 
house) 

PizzicaED, 616, 754 
Plaque, shell from Ur, 7417 

(See fl/jsa Hama bronze plaque; 
Rayy; Si. Murk plaque) 
Plain eluant, 594 
Plane, 34, if 
Plans (scenic), 676 
plant interweave, 373 
{Sti alio Imtrrwcavc) 

Pl,isiic stage, 821 

PLieo, 3* 9* 28. 72, 182, 188. 191* 
192, 194, 200, 201, 252. 259* 
274, 278. 279* 312, 314. 316. 
322, 323, 347* 469, 543, 571 
682. 685* 707, 717, 720 
CrfftJM, 196 


Plato, PhatiifUf, 195 
Ripabik, 193, 195-197. 243* 281 
^mpciimx, 196 
f'ijstfletu, 420 

Platonism:, 421, 547, 561, 570, 571, 
603* 689, 696 

Plautus* Titus Maccics, 283—284, 
594 

and Terence* 668 
Plcthon. CemisEOS, 550 
PEinius, CacciLus Sectindus (tw 
Pliny) 

Plinth* 261, 293* 653 
Plinv* 276* 311. 313. 314* 551* 600 
Jenson's edition* ,597, 3^, 599 
tellers to Atrius Clemens, 276 
Aafjfrflif iliitmy, 200 
Plot, dramatic. 158, 199 
Plotinus, 313, 314* 316, 317, 322* 
717-720, 025 
Plutarch, 312-314 
Utxs, 771 

Plymouth housia, 7S3 
Prides, 174 
Podium, 262 

poe* Edgar Allan, 771* 772* 774, 
824 

"Helen," 690 
Rartn, I hf, 26* 27 
Poe, Lugne; Thiiatre d* I'oeuvrc, 
748 

Fofms by iAe (jer Morris) 

Pi/efifj ^jee Aristotle) 

Poelrv* 13* iS, 49* 51, 66^59, 143- 
144, 200, 259 

{&e ofjTO literature: speci^C 
periods and poets) 

Poggia, Bracciolinl* 550 
Pointed arch (nr Anfh) 

Ptantillism, 374,723*726.730-732 
poindng, sculptural* 305 
Poiliera (we Notre Dame) 

Fola, pierced window* .380 
Polcdon Hill, ornament from, 370', 
371 

PbUitiann, Angelo* 550, 615, 617 
Ptiirif Orp/ifwi-, fil5, 617 
E'oLlaiilola, Anlollio and Piero, 555 
l*oEychrt>me ware, 779, 787 
Polyclitus, 116, 195rt,j 200, 232* 
304* 308 

[30E>’phorul, fJinon of propor¬ 
tion* 2S3, 233 

{Sff itlio Tholtw of Epidaurus) 
PolydoruS, 256 

Polygnolus* 178, 199, 201, 215* 
218-221, 227, 234, 250* 295 
Aeneas vase, 223 
Polynicej, 251* 252 
Polynesia, 776 
wood carving, 777 
Polypfvnuy* 482, 541* 613, 615 
PoEyrhythmic, 816 
f^iiipUckiur, Madaroc dc, 646 
Pompeii, liccoratiun, first, in- 
criisianon period* 294, 297* 
398 

ICCOnd, architectural peritxf, 
296-297, 298. 302, 309 
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Pompeii, decoration, third, ornate 
style, 297-299, 299 
fourth, intricate period, 299 
wall painting from, 304 

(Scv aUe Artemis; House of 
Eumachia; House of the 
Faun; House of Mesor; 
Public Lares, temple of) 
Poor Fisherman (set Pm-is dc 
Chavannes) 

Pope, Alexander, 607, 610, 665, 
667, 668, 771 

Eu^ OH Man, 607, 665, 667, 668 
Pope, John Russell (see Scottish 
rite, temple oO 

Poppelmann, Daniel (ut Zwinger 
Palace) 

Poquelin (irr Moli^) 

Porch of the Caryatids, 211, 212, 
215 

Porectus, 409 
Porphyry, 299, 420 
Portal sculpture, Romanesque, 373 
(Stt alto Chanres) 

Porter, Kinnle>’; Mtdieral Are/ti- 
Itclure, 3^n. 

Portico, 208, 215, 239 
Portland vase, 310, 311 
Portoguaro, 348 
tow’er, J&J, 384, 393, 440 
Portrait painting, 302, 302 

{Stt alto Augustus; Brancusi; 
Commodus; Van Gogh; 
Whistler) 

Portrait sculpture, Roman, 306- 
308, J07 

Poseidon, and Athena, 234 
Parthenon sculpture, 235 
temple of, Paestum, 204, 205, 307 
Positiv-e (masculine) symbol (jm 
Yang) 

Post and lintel (ue Lintel) 
Postimpreasionism, 733, 759, 806, 
808, 811 

Pottery, archaic American, 775, 
778, 779 
Chimu, 779 
Chinese, 530-531 
design principles, 150 
Egy]^an, 112 
Greek, 153-159 
Mesopotamian, 121-127 
nature's, 30 
Nazea, 779, 781 

(Srr also Bucchero pot¬ 
tery; Goumia; Kamarcs; 
Knossos) 

Pound, Ezra; Ant^fil, 755 
POussin, Nicolas, 639-640, 643, 
661, 694, 701 

Shepherds of Arcadia, 638, 639- 
640, 661, 701 

Powell, John; AVgro Rhapsody, 818 
Pragmaticism, 773 
Prague, cathedral, 417 
Prayer for the Year, Temple of, 
528-538, 534 

Pratt, Matthew; The American 
School, 799 
Praz, Mario, 690 


Praxiteles, 195«., 265, 267, 708 
Hermes, 265, 267, 268 
line of beauty, 267 
Pre-Han bronze, yu type, 492 
Prehistoric American design ori¬ 
gins, 775 

Pre-Raphaelites, 685, 689, 690, 
699, 703-705, 716, 733a. 
Pre-Romanesque period, 370 
Presbyterium, 418 
Presbyters, 329 

Prescott, William H.; The Con¬ 
quest oj Peru, 773 
Pre-Socratic Sophists, 421 
Presto, 619 
Priam, 221, 249 
PHde oJ UJe, The, 363, 412 
Priene, 292, 295 

Prie s tes s with serpents {tee Siudte 
goddess) 

Prima Porta, Augustus’s portrait 
{see Augustus) 

Primitive art, 14, 35-36, 92, 318 
Primitives, 648 
of modems, 728, 734 
Primav'era (tee Botticelli) 

Prince of Orange Players, 671 
Prince Riding an Elephant, 511, 

Princess from Sakkarch, 161 
Principle, 23 

of art structure in nature, 23-36 
Principles of composition, 518 
Printing, 595-599 
Prism, 33, 33 
Program music, 7, 714 
Prometheus, 188, 234, 252, 663 
Prometheus ^und (see Aeschylus) 
Proenetheuj Unbound (tee Shelley) 
Propaganda in art, 345 
coU^ of, 610 

Proportion, canons of, 166,601-603 
in painting, 661 

Propylaeum, 186, 211, 212, 215, 295 
Pro^nium, 246, 676, 676 
Proseipinc, 682, 689 
(.vr also Rossetti) 

Protagoras, 191, 192 
Protective portal, 372 
Protestant church, 474-475 
Protestant heresy, 683 
Prothyrum, 294, 2^ 

Proto-Doric, columns, 86, 87, 89 
(See alto Beni-Hasan) 

Provence, 404, 405 
Provinci^ HospitaL Madrid, 654 
Prudentius (Aurelius Prudentius 
Clemeru), Bishop, 324n., 394s., 
395s., 470, 670 
Psalms, 143, 144, 361 
Psalter of Utrecht, 376-377. 377. 

403, 566, 570 
ftaltery, 142, 376, 404 
fteudo Dionysius, 422 
Psyche, 39, 341 

Piychoaruilysis, Leonardo and, 557 
m Romantic literature arul 
drama, 687, 753 

Psychology, 317, 694, 720, 748, 826 


Psychomachia, 324s., 394, 394s., 
395, 470, 670 
Ptolemaic relief, 110 
Ptolemy Soter, 316 
Public Lares, temple of^ Pompeii, 
33!7 

Public Libri^, Boston, 786 
murals in, 808 
New York, 597 

Publius Vergilius Maro (^Vergil) 
Pudovkm, 822 
Pueblo Indians, 52 
architecture, 61, 62, 63, 64 
pottery, 56 
Pulci, Luigi, 551 
Morgantc of^ 256, 667 
Pullman, Gary, Ittc^na, 795 
Pulpit of Truth, St. Guduks, 
Brussels, 654, 657-658, 657 
Pulsation. 26 
Pupin, Michael, 774 
Pureell, Henry; Dido and Aeneas, 
The Faery Queen, Kisig Arthur, 
618 

Pursuit motif, Babylonian seal, 122 
Purusa, 485, 769 
Putti (see Cupids) 

Puvis dc Chavannes, 7Z7-72B, 808 
Poor Fisherman arid His Family, 
The, 727, 728 
Pylades, 251, 255 
Pylon, 88-90, 88, 92 
Pynas, Jacob, 634 
Pyramid, 33, 263 
American, 776 

Egyptian (tee Khafre, pyramid at 
Gizch; Sakkareh) 

Oriental temple, 495-^97 
Ara Tam, 497 

(&r also Baksei Chamkrong) 
Pyrrhic feet, 174 

Pythagoras, 26. 181, 190-191, 201, 
p3, 278, 312, 409, 578 
Pythios (tee \lausoleum at 
Halicarnassus) 

Pyxis, 273 


Q 


Quadripartite vault (see Vaulting) 
Quarter-round, 208 
Quartets, string, 624 
(&r alto B^tho\en) 
Quatrefoil, 450, 454 
Qttfm Qtuierttis, 363, 412 
QuetzicoatL 68, 769, 770,777, 778 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus (ue 
Horace) 

Qui rigi^ heads and pottery, 775, 


Quonian page. Book of Kells, 373 
Qurti, 539 


R 


Ra, 79 

Rabelais, Franqois; Gartantua, 664- 
665 

Rabula, Gospel of, 339 
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Rachnuininofr, Se r gei, 701 
Island of the Dead, 701, 715 
Racine, Jean, 622, 639, 650, 672 
AUxandre, 672 
Lf Thibalde, 672 
Radiation, 24, 24 
Radio dranva, 819 
Raeburn, Sir Henr>’, 651 
Raft of the Medusa (set G^cault) 
Raga, 540 
Ra^nie, 816 

Raising of Drusiana (see Giotto) 
Rameau, J. Philippe, 618, 620, 622 
Ramnes, !^6 
Ramses II, 93 

rock-cut tomb, 92, 95 
statue from Luxor, 101, t03, 104 
Raphael (Raffaello Sanzio), 546, 
569-572, 604, 628, 639, 648, 
650, 704, 798 

Dispute Concerning the Sacra¬ 
ment, The, 570 

Madonna of the Chair, 569 ,569 
School of Athens, (rcaco, 570- 
571, 57/. 601 

(See dso St. Peter’s Church, 
plan development) 
Rationale, 660 

Ratta, 222, 260, 261, 411, 760 
Ravel, Maurice, 754, 758 
Bolero, 754 
Ravenna, 332, 339 

(Set dso Maximianus; St. 
Apollinare Nuovo; San 
\italc; Theodoric) 

Rawley, 673 

Rayy, stucco plaque, 140, 141, 153 
Re, 79 

Reading Abbey, 475 
Realgar, 376 

Realism, academic, 647-650 
critical, 662-664 
literary and dramatic, 670, 717, 
746, 748, 749, 773 
naturalistic philomphical, 611, 
660, 672, 675-676 
photographic (naturalblic), in 
painting, 299, 303, 304, 
458-460, 462,463,467,521- 
555, 574-576, 628, 629, 653, 
634, 635, 642-644, 642, 650- 
652, 650, 693-694, 693, 
697-698, 724, 725, 799-800, 
803 806 

in sculpture, 45—46, 223, 272- 
273, 286, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
450, 512-514, 583, 584, 
658-660, 659 
scholastic, 420, 421, 423 
Reality, 190, 192, 611, 632 
Reason, 194, 610 
Rebec, 376, 403, 616 
Recitatives, 615 
Recorders, 403, 617 
Red'ligured vases, 216-218 

(&r dso Brygos; Douris; 
Meidias; Ruvo) 

Redwood Library, 785 
Reformation, 608, 609 
Regal. 595, 617 


Rf^isseur, 747, 819 
Reims (Rheims), Church of Our 
Udy, 376, 418, 437, 438-439 
sculpture, 447, 448 
Reinhardt. Max, 747 

Midsummer MgAt's Dream, 822 
Reiss, Winold, 793 
Relief sculpture (see Ara Pads 
Augusu; Archaic style; As* 
surnasir^ 111; Dionysus; 
Hatshepsut; Sakkareh; San- 
herib; xti I; T'ang dynasty) 
Religion in art, 42, 71-72 
Chinese, 487-490 
Egyptian, 77/. 

Indim, 484-487 
in painting, 97 
Perso-Mohanunedan, 490 
Roman, 277-278 

(&v dso Philosophy: individual 
cultures) 

Religious drama, 535 
Religious romanticism, 700 
Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn, 
563, 630, 633, 634-639, 643, 
644, 699, 797, 806 
Anatomical Clinic of Doctor 
Tulp, 634, 635, 637 
Christ Healing the Sick, 638 
Cloth Syndics, The, 634, 615, 
637, 644, 651 
Crudfudon, The, 638 
landscapes by, 635, 637-639 
Night Watch. The, 636 
Resurrection, The, 638 
Supper at ^nmaus. The, 636, 
637, 638 

Three Trees, The, etching, 637, 
638 

Renaissance, 544, 543-606, 607 
aesthetic philosophy, 42^ 599- 
605 

architecture, 588-592 
background of, 545-548 
drama, 592-594 
influence of, 547-548, 783-784 
literature, 548-551 
music, 594-595 
painting, 460, 551-578 
printing, 595-599 
sculpture, 578-588 
Reni, Guido, 629-630 
Aurora, 629-630, 629 
Renoir, Pierre .\ugustc, ITh-lTH 
Madame Charpentier and Chil¬ 
dren, 727, 756 

Renwick, James (set St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral) 

Repetition, 26 

Repouss6 work, 152, 1S3, 169, 240 
Representational art, 10, 16 
Respighi. Ottorino, 761 
Pines Rome, 761 
Resurrection, 350 

(&e dso Rembrandt) 

Reveab (architectural), 401 
Reversed column, 64, 65, TJ1 
Resetment, 130 
Revolution, American, 609 
French, 609 


RevoK’ing stage, 538 
Reymids Sir Jo^ua, 651, 662, 798 
uiscostrsts, w2 
Rhages pottery, 484 
Rhdnu (see Rdms) 

Rhodes, school of, 272-274 
Rhythm, 24, 26,156, 172-174, 196 
architectural, 210, 438 
musical, 614, 816 
Rhythmic vitality, 225, 518-520 
Ribera, Pedro, 654 
Ribs in vaulting, 388-389, 388, 392, 
428, 430 

Riccardi Palace, Medid chapel, 
551, 552 

Rice, Elmer; Counselor at Law, Street 
Scene, It'e the People, 818 
Rictreari, 595 
Richarcb, I. A., 763-764 
Meaning oj Meaning, 763 
Richardson, Henry Hobson, 787- 
788 

(5er dso CSty Hail, Albany: 
Courthouse, Pittsburgh; 
Trinity Church, Boston) 
Richardson, Samuel; Clanissa Har- 
lowe, Pamela, 667 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 608, 640, 641, 
671, 672, 676 

Richmond (see Capitol, Richrimnd) 
Richter, Ludwig; Crossing the 
River, 700 
Riestra, Valle, 816 
OllasUa, 816 

Rigaud, Hyadnthc, 642, 645 
Rig.Veda, 484, 485 
Rikry, James Whitcomb, 773 
Rin^-Korsakov, Nicolas Andre- 
cvitch; Caprueio Espagnd, Sehe- 
herezade, 760 
Rinceau, 354, 579 
Rivera, Diego, 514, 806, 808-810 
Detroit Museum mural, 809 
R. C. A. Building mural, 810 
Riverside Church, A’ew Y'ork, 787 
Robin and Marion (set Adam de la 
Halle) 

Robirtson, E^win Arlington, 774 
Robust], Jacopo (set Tintoretto) 
Rock.cut tombs and temples, 93, 
94. 493 

(See dso Antiphellos; Ham- 
barkaia; Ramses II) 
Rockefeller Center, 810 

(Sir dso La\*Tie; Rivera; Sert) 
Rococo, 608, 609, 645, 646, 647, 
653, 654, 655. 709 
Rodin, Auguste, 707-708 
Burghers of Calais, 707, 708 
John the Baptist, 708 
VArt, 707 

La Vielle heaulniiirc, 708 
Le Pode et La Muse, 707-708, 
708 

Thinker, The, 708 
Roger of Helmershausen (see 
Theophilus) 

Rogers, John, 812-813 
Romixl, Song of, 407 
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Rolvaag, Or F.; Gianlr in iV fitffA, 
Pfurt Victwious^ 774 
Roman An^ 276-521 

aesthetic philQ«>phti!«, 312-318 
a^:hitecturc^ 28^294 h 708 
background of art, 276-282 
drama, 282-284 
music, 311-312 
painting, 294-304 
philosophy, 278 
poeip'p 284-285 
polilic^ hlstary, 277 
tcliipDii, 277-278 
scuiptuTc, 304-311 
Roman sch<»l of painting, 628—629 
Hwim dr ta rojc, 471 
Rfman dr Troif, 471 
Romaneaque, art, 365—414 
BTchitccturtr, 382-397 
backgrounds, 365-368 
decoration, 332 
enameb, 379-3B1 
literature, 368-370 
interiors, 573 
music, 402, 411 
painting, 372-380 
pointed dome, 3S^ 
revival in American art, 787—788 
sculpture, 373, 397—401 

windows, 381-382 
Romanticiiin, 18, 23, 119, 194, 
263-264, 271, 252, 285. 515- 
516, 601, 604, 618, 649, 668, 
748. 750, 760. 761, 774, 785- 
787, 800-802, 807 
19ih century, 681—722 
acstlietics, 717-720 
architecture, 708-711 
drama, 716-717 
historical and polidcal back- 
grounds, 683-685 
literature, 685-693 
music, 711-716 
painting, 693-705 
sculpture, 705-708 
Rome (m Arch ofnitus; Basilica, of 
Trmaii; Coiosseumj Column 
nt Trajan; Forum; Fountains; 
II Cesu; Jupiter Oapiiolinus; 
Pantheon; St. Calixtus; St. 
Peter's; SS. \'Iceiizjo and Artas^ 
tasio; San r^arlo altc Quaitra 
Fontani; Santa Maria sopra 
Mincr^'a; Santa Pudenziana) 
RAmte aad Itditt, 593 

(jiy oisa Shakespeare) 

Romney, George, 651, 798 
Rondo, 406, 623, 624, 712 
Rosa, Salvator, 629 
Rose viindow, 438. 453, 494 
Rosctic in decoration, 368, 212, 
355, 357 

(jSre also Sun stone) 

Roasetti, Dante Gabriel, 689, 704— 
705, 70S 

Annunciation, Tlie 704^ 704—705 
Beatrice, 705 

“Blessed Damozel, The'* 70S 
XiUth. 705 
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Rossetti, Dante Gahriri, Prosper- 
pine, 7C!^ 

Rwmond, 705 
Ro3$ini, GioacDChino A., 6l6 
Roetand, Edmond, 752, 753 
ChaititiitT, 752 
(^aito tie Rergrrat, 752 
752 

Rotului of Joshua {jtt Joshua 
Rot ulus} 

Rotunda, 2S5, 389, 290 

idstt Villa Capra) 

Rouault, Georges, 754 
Rauen, cathedral of, 439 
monastery of, 412 
Round temple form, 261 
Rounds, 406. 410-111, 475 
Rousseau, Henri, 734 
Rousseau, Jean. Jacques, 608, 667, 
684-685, 686, 695, 724, 771 
(^ftaians^ 685 
Emile, 685 
Saci^ Canittiel, 685 
Royal .Academy, 702, 798 
Roy al PJayen, 671 
Royalty, Episcopacy and Law, 
Inhabitants of the Moon {jw 
Hogarth) 

Rubens, Peter Paul, 627, 630-633, 
646, 662, 695 

Birth of Marie dc M6diciji, 630, 
632-633, 632 

Batdc of i'Vnghiari copy, 564^ 
565 

Descent from the Crosa, 630-632, 
637 

Drunken SilenuA, 630 
Famwr’s I5cmc, The, 630 
Hflftne Pourment, 630 
Isabella Brant, 630 
Miracles of St, Ignatius Loyota 
and St, Francis Xavier, 632 
RuceiJai Palace, 588-589, Sk9 
Rude, Fransoia; Lc Qhante du 
D^rt, 706-707 , 76^ 

R|4^ l^entaJ, 506-509, J07 
Ruisdael, Jacob Jzaaksa^n, 644, 
651 

Runes, 557, 599 
RunkebtcillT CaAtlc, 443, 456 
muraU, 456 
Rmineli, 433 

Rmkin, Juhn, 20, 685, 69 L 702, 
704, 709, 717, 720, 724, 762, 
804, 824 

AiS aj Pftir^mg, 'The, 702j 703 
jlfsdfrrt PainitTf, 691 
Mamra PulaeTU, 691 
67. MutP'j Rett, 348n,, 691 
Stoeus^ 15hqfee, The, 691 
E'nJ'it This Lort, 691 
Russian inhuenoe in music, 760 
Ruaian Romanesque churtlKs, 
395, 397 

Russolo, Luip^, 736 
xAutomobglc, 737 
RustieatiDn, j8Bw,, 632, 785 
Ruvo, 216, 2m, 221 

(Sff afro- Aeneas vast; Dance 
fresco) 


Ryder, Albert P., 803 
Ryakind, Morrie, 818 

S 

S curve, 217, 233, 267, 270 
Saarinen, EUel. 791 

oIm Chicago, Tribune 
Building Gumpetidon) 
Sachs, Hans, 417, 668 
SackriUe, 'I'homas, 669 
htirfit Jt!T Magistreties, 669 
and Morton, 669 
Aiflg Gtft'hftdai, 669 
SacTc rapprescniaiioni, 592-593 
Sabvid school of painting, 508 
Sagas, Germanic, 407 
Sahagdn, church of, 394 
St. Agatha, Cbiutandnople, plaque 
timm, JSO 

Sl AmbrOgio (ae St. Ambrose) 

St. xAmbrene, Milan, 325, SUS-SSP, 
392, 407, 409, 425. 431 
tower at, 

St. .Ambrose, Tc Detim T,audamua, 
360 

.St. ApoLInare Nuovo, 343-545, 
344 

St. Augusdne, 316, 323, 324-326, 
345, 347, 360, 361, 42H22. 
439, 670, 703 
Cflff/trjiottj, 322, 325, 361 
Liher dt t^ra religieitte:, 324jj. 

St. Basil, 665 

St. Basics Church, Moscow, 395- 
397, JR? 

St. Bernard of Clairvainc, 469, 619 
St. Brendan, 370 

St, Galixius, ratacomb of, 335, 336 
5l Climrnt, TahuU. Spain, 337 
St. DrnLt, 470 

liained glass from, 381, 

St. Eligiut, chapel of, 457 
Sl. Etienne, Cacn (srf Abbayc but 
H ommes) 

Sl. Eustorgio, Milan, 388-389 
Su Franrii in Ecstasy' {stf El Greco) 
Sl, Francis of A«isi; Ifymn la the 
iSim, Lirj^r Fiou-vrs, Low Sell 
Aljf ftearf Ajlame, Stmg trf Mr 
CrrafuFCJ, .16^ 

St. Front, P6rigueux, 33f, 390-391 
St. Gall, monastciry of, 3S3^ 392, 
409, 412 

church at, 387, 392 
Saint'.GatidenA, Augtuius, 813 
Farragut Monumcfil, New York, 
813 

Lincoln, Sf4 

Shaw Memorial, Boston, 813 
St. George (ite Donatello) 

St, George, Church of, Ezra, 310 
St. Gcrmer de Fly, 303 
Sl. Goar, »tonc from, 370^ 374 
St. Gr^ory Thaumatucgui, 346- 

St. Gudulcs, Bruxteb, Pulpit of 
Truth {iff Pulpdi of Truth) 

St. Hcliodorua, 348 
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Sl^ Jamei to EajEcution (w-f 

Manlcfi'iia) 

St. Jotuif Gosofil of, 2S0 

St, John {iri vclijqMM) 

.St. John the Baptist (te* Oonatcllo) 
St. John the Divine^ New Vorii, 781 
St. John the Evangelist, 279, 323, 
342 

Sl Josephj figure from Rcema, 447, 
44S 

St. Luke, 342 
Str l 4 jkc'& in StirLa, 34fl 
St. Mark, 325, 342 
St. Mark plauoc, 33$-337, SST 
St. Marks, %'cilice, 34fi, 339-391, 
39t 

St. Klarv' of the Angels, Churth of, 
2»9, 290, 297 
St. Matthew, 342 

Maiihnp Piifiian {tt* Bach) 

St. Patrick^a Cathedral, New York. 
7S6 

St, Paixra^ London, 656, 785 
St, Faul'» Chapel, New ^''ork, 784 
St. Paul’s-ouitidC'the'Walli, 327^ 
342, 343 

St. Peter mosaic^ Hhiisloj Lueas in 
Sdria, 346-348, 346 
St. Peter's Church, Rcmic, 92, J27, 
StJO-S^a. J90, 59? 
Michelannlo toneepiion, 5f4} 
plan dcvclopmrnt^ 59? 

St. Petersburg Opera House, 748 
St. Pterre, Caen, 439 
St. Pierre, Moissae, 373, 377, 3'97, 
3^ 

St. Semin, Toulotuc, church of, 
391 

•St. Simeon Styliiea., Kaf at Sim'in, 
333 

Sl St^bcn!''s, Vienna, 4J9, 441 
stained gla-sa fmofn, 455, 456 
.St, Ttioinas, 323 
■St. Trophlme, Arles, 433 
St. Zeno, Verona, 397 
SS. Sergius and ^cehus, 333 
S$. V'icenze and Anasiasio, Rome, 
65;, 653 

Salnisbury, Loci Crilici 
Sakkareh (Sakkara), Crave q| TI, 
relief, 96, 99 
princess firtm, ?5? 

(,S« also Hesire |; Hetep-henren- 
d; Zoscr) 

Salamanca Cklthcdral, 654 
Salem (trf Houit of Seven Cables; 
Ward House) 

Salisbury, cathedral plan, 4fS 
Salisbury Cathedral (iw Constable) 
Salome (jrt Morcati) 

.Salons of painting, 648, 663, 695, 
724-726 

Saiuvan cave templca. 49.1 
Samos, Hera of Hera) 
.Satnothrace, Victory of (me Vic¬ 
tory' ol SamoElrraCe) 

Samson and Oates of Gaza. 33^ 
San Carlo allo Quattro Tontani, 
Rome, 65t 


San Francisco, dty' plan, 795 
Golden Cate f-xppiition, 793 
San Pra.nec«co. Rimini, 59Q 
San Giorgio Mi^giore, V^enice, 625 
San Lorenzo, Florence, 539-590, 

m 

San Michele, Pavia, 387 
San Martin, 770 
San Vitale, Ra^'cnna, 345 
Saflchi, gateway of, 499-500, 500 
stupa at, 494 
Sand paintings, 59 
Sandburg, Carl, 774, 316 
Cftitogo, 774 
Corn Tfuj/erj, 774 
Smoi;e and Sied^ 774 
Songbag^ Thf, 816 
Sang^lci, Antonio da, 554 
Sanberib, relief from palace rsf, 
727, 128, 137, 133 
SannaziarO, JatOpO, 551, 639-640 
Arcadia^ ^7, 475, 6S9 
■Santa Gofttanza, 3-tt^ 352 
Santa Croce, Florence, 4Jf, 590 
Giotto (fee Giotto) 

Santa Maria dcilc Gra^fie, 560 
Last Supper from {see Leuiiardu 
da Vinci) 

Santa Maria Mag^oec, 342 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva, Rome, 
431 

Santa \faria dc Naranco, Oviedo, 
3m, 383-387, 430, 433 
Santa Maria della V’ictoria, statue 
in {ice Bemiivi, St. Thtrisc) 
Santa Pudenzlana, 342 
Santa Sophia (apt Hagi^ Sophia) 
Santayana, George, 762 
Sandago de Gompostcla, cathedral 

oCJ£>? 

Santo Doming 56 
Sappho of Mytilene, Lesbos, 176, 
315 

Saraband, 406, 619, 758 
Saratxn, 354 

architeeiure, 379, 429^ 443, 590 
SarcopEiflgus, m, lOl, 3^ 

ivilh symbolic r'^resentation of 
baptism of Christ, 326 
also Constandne; fiagia 
T riada; Sidamara sarco¬ 
phagus) 

&irgent, John &iigcr, 803-807 
S Jalco, S05 

Prophet mural, Button Librarv, 
808 

Sargon 1, 115 

palate of, 126. J27, I29, 130, 131 
Sarto, Andtra del, 546, 5^ 573 
Vfademna of t.he Harpies, 572- 
573 

{S^ also Browning) 

Sarvistan, palaec at, 132, 733, 330. 
332, 354 

Sassanian monarths., 141 
Sassanian paiare, 132, 330, JG7 
{Xee alia Tiu-kestan) 

Satire. ISO. 382-283 
Satyr, 299, 657 
head of, 330 


Satyr plav, 180, 344, 256, 283 
Satyros (ser Mausoleum at Hail- 
cam assets) 

Saxons, 367^ 382 

Scales (musical), 66, (S7* 82, 142- 
143, ISO, 182, 259, 404, 407, 
539, 540, 541, 595, 621, 757, 
759, 760, 816 
Scamo^.zi, Vincenzo, 601 
Scarab, 98, 99 

Scarlatti, Alessandro, 617, 619 
La Gristida, 617 

j7ftFruMdife, 617 
Scena, 354, 592 
(.W .Skene) 

Scharralfcnland {ste Breugliel) 
Sehelling, Friedrich VV, J. von, 28, 
717, 719, 720 

Rtlolion ej iht Afts of Fwm la 
jWesIafe, 719 
Scherzo, 406, 619, 712 
Schiller, Johann Christoph Fried¬ 
rich, 712, 716 
Bride af Mtssinn, 7^^717 
AfaiV af Grf^diu, 717 
(Mr to 712 
kobhffS, The, 697* 717 
IFoV/fjtrfna, 717 
rf7?A<?fFn TV//. 687, 717 
Schinkel. Karl Friedrich, 740 
SchnitzlcT, Arthur, 752-753 
Anatoif 752 
TAe ixrne^ fFav, 752 
LigAt •tf Lore, 752 

SchtxtfTcT, 597, 599 
Schoen. Max, 826 
Schola^ciam, 420—421* 424^ 469* 
471*474, 609*610 
SchOnberu, 540, 755* 759-760 
PtflTsi Lunirire, 759 
'/ AeofY of Harrnimjf, 759 
Vffkl^U Xaehi, 759 
School of Athetu {iff Raphael) 
&AW far irEEvr (mv Moli^rC, 
/.‘jfk'ti/r des femmes^ 
Schopenhauer, Arthur. 696* 717, 
719, 746, 761, 762 
Schubert, Franz, 711* 713, 7IS, 
756 

OvTchkofafonifTiis, 713 
Licder, f 13 
passage b^, 756 
Symphony rn C rnojof, 713 
SchllnCtKchcr, 731 
Schumann. Robert, 711,715 
SchwarstrhrindoEf, double church 
at, 3SJ, 385 

Scopas, sculpture by, 262, 265, 268, 
270-271* 270, 303 
Fates, 270 
Scott, Cyril, 761 

Scott, Raymond; The Prn^in, iFor 
Donee for WW/rK indians. 818 
Scott, Walter; Bride of Lamtntt~ 
mror, 687 
h'anhee, 638 
Qjiertlin 688 

W'arerly, 687 

Scottish Rite, Temple of, 786 
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Screen of the Trinity, Tachibann 

Kujin, 516 

Seciabi^ Atexandre, 755, 75S. 

75^, 760 
Pr&nvthmSi. 760 
Sculpture, 12* 3/ 

academic and baroque, 658-660 
American, 812-816 
baroqne, 657-660 
Chinese, 512-516 
Early Christian and Bvzantiiite, 
352-359 


Bjrvptian, 73, 74, 99-111 
Gothic, 423, 424, 445-152 
Giedt, 159-167, 222-241, 365- 
273 

Indian (Oriental), 487-505 
Mesopotamian, 133-140 
Neolithic, 57-58 
Paleolithic, 45-47 
Renaissance, 578-5S8 
Roman, 304-311 
Ronunesque, 373, 397-401 
Romantic, 705-708 
tVrenticth ccniury, 744-746 
Scythiaiu, 481, 483, 490-492, 495 
design interweave of, 125 
Scab, 121 
cylinder, 116 

mkU, stamp from Khafaie, 725, 
126-127 


{Sff Babv'Ionia; Kald; 

Lagasii *t Molicnjo - I>aro: 

Tell Asmar) 

Seattle Art Museum, 735 
Semta, SidJy, temple at, 20$ 
Seldes, Gilbert, 824 
Sclinus metope relief {itt Metopcal 
Seljuk period, 483-484 
Semites, 11 4, 775 
Scndscfiirii, 128 
Seneca, 282, 284 
Senecan tragedy, 669 
Senegalese devil ballet, 536 
Sencx character mask, 47J 
Senmut, TO, 92 
Seniism, 613, 660, 662, 720 
Sensualism, 192, 421 
Sequence, 409-410, 4f0, 475, 476, 
360-362, 622 
motion picture, 820 
ScrapU, 353 


temple of, 316 
■Serbistan (srr Sarvistan) 
iSerenadcs, 406 
ScHio, 601 

Serpent, tnany-headed, Makhaia 
from Cambodia, 49$, 498 
(Jer aiso Naga) 

Serpent mound, 67‘*^, ^ 

Scr^nt molding, 92 
Serpent wonhip, 484—485 
Sert, mural, KDckerelier Center, 
810 
Set. 78 

Setback eonitruction, 781, 790 
1 - 1 _ _f relief, 

jf sf 37«r«ro, 
674 


10? lof 

Settle, OmtrfSf/j lin 
King /Vffff, 
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Seurat, Cetlirgia, 72$, 732 
Severini, Ginn, 28, 736 
Armored Train, 737 
Sexpartite vaulting (ttr Vaulting) 
SfoTTa family, 546 
Sftimaio, 555-556, 559. 560, 572, 
603, 604, 629, $9$, 724, 819 
Shaft (column), 171, 20$, 279, 262 
Sliakcapcare, William, 40, 474, 
665. 666, 668-671, 676, 716, 
746 

Ali*t IViil T/is( Ends rtW/, 671 
Antonif imd Citopatra, $7l 
Comitfy qf Ettots, 283, 671 
Cofu^ansis, 671 
//oKilrt, 670 

Hrn^ /r, Hmv V, Ilnuy ( 7, 670 
7uliBu Ctjfjor, 670 
King 7eAn, 670 
A7rt^ 670, 671, 716 
EftwV LaiNnit's ioji, $71 
MxifitA, 670, 671, 74$ 

^ Vfnicf, Jlu, 671 
Altdsum/ivT Atighi's DTtam, $71, 

6^74 ^ 

Odvih, 67J, 71$ 

Ridtard //, RicJwd I/I, 670 
/fwnre tuid Jafiei, 670, 7l 6 
sonnets, 665, 6$6 
TajM(n^ of iht Sitfftp, TA/., $71 
Ttmpfji, TAt, 671 
Timtin ef Athejir, 67 1 
TfJui Ani/rcminiSj 670 
Tro/Iiit (tnd Cnssidfi, 669, 671 
Tu» Gfntiemen ^ Vfrana, 67l 
Shand, P, Norton, 741 
Shang dynasty, 487, 488, 491, 512 
seal, 49r 

Shaw, Bernard, 749, 753 
Candida, 753 

AfrSt IPorT'fFi‘'j f^offsiion, 753 

7S3 

Shccler, Charles, 8l 1 

Sheik-cl-Bclcd, 101, /03 

Shell plaque, Ur, Sumrria (sn 

ri^ue) 

Shelley, Perty Bysshe, poetry, 18 
RrirnfiAms Una^iUnd, 687 
Shcliey, Mary; Fttntkfnstfin, 687 
Shepherd, Anhur; 818 

She|ihcrds of Arcadia (jrr PoioSsiii) 
Sheridan, REcharii Brtnitcy; Titt 
Ru'o/ft TAt /flf Kcandal, 
674 

ShcrifT, Robert Cedric; Toto'Brr'j 
End, 674,753 ^ 

Sherwood, Robert; Uranian in 
y/tmia, 818 
Shi King, 539 

Shih Huang Ti, 483, 537, 776 
Ship-ribbing onnstruction in amhi- 
lecture, 382-383 
Shirley, James, 673 
Shogun Voahinuuhi, 534 
Shot, motion picture, 820rj. 
Show-eTTnaij, Grant; tranalatlon of 
Btuidiisifin Spring, 285 
ShozD Namiki, 538 
Shnmp Girl (j^nr Hogarth) 


Shrine of Imam Ria^a^ M«hed 
30S, 509 
Shu King, 487 

Shub-ad, cup Ooiii grave ofj 125, 

135 

harp from husband’s grave, 142 
143, 151 

Sibelius, Jan; En Saga, 

Tht Sumn (i/ Tuo^a, 761 
Sidamara sarcopfiagui, 344, 333- 
354, 353, 357 

!^de Wheeler (fff Fcinlngcr) 

Sidi-Moliammcd-cl-Guchtoni, J27 

Sjdney, Sir Philip, 55i 
Siegfried, legend of, 3?3 
(iSse al-Hf Wagner) 

Siena, 573 

cathedral uf, 431, 436 
Signac, Paul, 64$, 726 
St^-painiing tradition, S£!6 
SlIenuSH 285, 2S5 
Samonidca, 175, 17$, 258 
Singing Gallery (jim Della Robbia) 
Siq^llieitH, David, 806 
Singya frescoes (jw Fresco) 

Sisley, Alfred, 646, 726 
Sistinc Chapel frescoes (jrt Ghir- 
landain; Michelangelo) 
SUtrum, 82, 153 

Silling in Ccmtemplaiiun by' a 
* Stream, 518, 319 
Siva, 481, 4B5, 506 
dancing, 501-503 
Naiaraja, 503, 504 
Skene, 244, 412, 537 
(See n/gg Scena) 

SkypJuK, 2/S 

Sk}’ temple, American, 776 
Skyscraper, 741, 788-792 
Slave character iniisk, d7$ 

Slavic background of American 
art, 768 

Slavic folk music, 7$0 
SInan, John, 80$ 

Slosson, Edwin E.; Crettlitr CAemis- 
irjf, 774 

Sluter, Claus, 450 
Smetana, Bedrich; TAe Htpirrid 
Bnde, 7 ht Rinrr A/atdaw, 760 
Scnithsoniatl Imtitution, ethology 
reports, 51a., 67e, 

Smnllctt, Tobias, $67 
Snake goddess, 159, 160 
Sobicski, John, $08 
Social backgroundi of drama, 748 
Socrates, 28, 188. 191-195, 228, 
274, 279. 316, 571, 662, 762 
Menwrabiliei aj (see Xeiwphon) 
J^l, Altar of, 378-379, .599 
Solomon^j Temple, Jerusalem, 328 
Scmala, 406, 618-620, 639, 623, 
624, 712 

allcgm from, 620 
da camera, 619, 620 
da chiesa, 619, 620 
(.Sy aisa Beeihm'cn; Mozart) 
Song of the Harper, 80 

RtdfStine, A, 407 
Song of Roland, 407 
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Sountts ^ SUrhnil Af^gtia 

543tt. 

Sophia, 152 

Sophiim, 191-153, 253. 421, 6*5 
Sophisticated. 253 
Sophocles, 24*, 255, 25-&, 671 
^extta, 250, 251 
Oedipus the King-, 250, 252 
Otdipm at Culofini, 250, 252, 253 
f'hilacittei^ 250, 252 

oj Trachii, 250-252, 255 
Sephoiytie, 228, 279 
Sorcerer, Trou Fr^rta, 4J, 42 
LSarffffr'f Appentiiit^ Thr^ 66*-670 
Soiiiiloc, Notre Dame [see Notre 
Danw) 

Sound In motion picture, 822—S23 
Sousa, John Philip, 817 
South jSjnerican cultiirej 77*-7fll, 
806 

Southbury, Conn., church ai, 7S| 
Spancircia, 343, 742 
Sp&nacui9 Bund, 748 
SpaliiiJ aria, 12, 24, 285^2*6, 514, 
667, 716 

Spear bearer of PolyclittS (jw 
Polyclitus, Dorypliorus) 
Spearhead, 76 
Sptecuia, 474 

(&/ aho ■‘MiiTa(rg'*t St. Auj^us- 
tinc; Vincent of Beauvais) 
Spcnpcr, Herbert, 720, 761, 762 
Spcnglcr, Oswald, 318, 761 
Dtfline uf the 767 

Spenser, Edmund; The Fonit 
665 

Sphinx, M, 104, 153, 157 
Spinario, 265, 27J, 379 
Spanden, D. Herbert, 777 
Spinora, BaruCh, 421, 611 
Spiral, 14ft, 150, 172, 286. 370, 
371, 373. 374, 4ft3, 492 
(&f dJW S curve; Volute) 
Spire, 391, 440, 44l 
Spirituals, 816 
Splicing of film, 820 
Spetb of Jerusalem, 310 
Spondee meter, 174, 409 
Springing point of arch, 425, *727 
Spruce tree house. 61, €3 
Squinch. 133, 330. 332, JW, 429 
StaaEmecsters (/« Rembrandt, 
Cloth Syndics 
Stadia. 213, 215 
Staff, mudcal, 402, 408 
Stag at Sharbey"s {ae Bellows) 
Stage, 243-246, 244. 472,472, 675^ 
677, 677, 669 
directions, 413 
lighting. 747 
sets, 776, 74S 
Staging, 413, 537, 748 
Stained glass, 3674,, 379^382, 3Sff, 
433, 452-^56, 463, 397 
Augsburg. 3S0, 381 
innuence un mural siylc^ 456, 
458 

St. Denis. 419 

^Xee also Chartres) 


Stalactite vaulting {ift Vaulting, 
pendant) 

Slarudavskl, Constantin {sff Mox- 
cow Art Theater) 

State CaplKlI Mural, Jclferson 
City, 811 

State House, Boston, 785 
Static character, 122, 22S, 339, 
433. 4BI, 503. 518 
Stcamlicat Gothic. 787 
Steel, 740-742 

(Srr 0^50 Construction) 

Steele (see Addison and StecIc) 
Steen, Jan. 644 
Stein, Gertrude, 723, 739^ 774 
Stele, 133 

oIjp Hegeso relicO 
Steteobate. 304, 206, 212, 215, 
263. 287 

Siemc, Maurice, SI t 

murab in Department of Justice 
Building, 812 

Stevedore, The (ft# Meunier) 
StiegUta, Allred, 806 
Still-lilb painting, 303-304, 304 
Stoa, 215, 217, 261, 279, 292. 293 
murals in, 2l5 
Stpjcbm, 3^, 278—280. 611 
Stonehenge, 63, 64, 93 
Stones, Japanese ceremoniaE, 533 
Stowe,. Harriet Beecher; t'wle 
Tom'j CoAjW, 771 
Stradivari, 616 
Strand, Paul; Thr ll'viv, 822 
Strasbourg, Bridge at, 709 
cathedi^ at, TO9 
Strauss, Ricliard, 747^ 758-759 
Also sprufA ^fs/ftlAasSriif 758 
Aus Isaiien, 758 
DofrHslse Symphenj, 758 
Don jtiua, 736 
Don Qiiixote^ 7S8 
Eta iltideniebm-, 75S 
FJfktfa, 758 
Alachf ik, 758 
Salarne, 73$ 

Fill Euleniptegel, 754, 758 
Tod and Feri-tdrUng, 758 
Stravinsky, Igor, 755, 758 
Eire Bird, ?'A#, 755 
PeirotaiAk^ 755 

Tf/ir ej Spfiag (SWr dit Priniesnpf'}, 
755 

Strawberry Hill, 7l0 
Streamlining, 745, S23 
Strigil, 268 

Strindberg, Augr^ 731, 751 
Sonata, 2 he, 751 
TotLord Damortvs, 751 
SiringSeld, Lamar; 1 At AfMdr^ a 

AfoiNttAnur, 8t7 
Stmphcj 177, 168, 406 
Strygnwiki, Joicf, 762 
Stuart, Giltorf, 798’"799 
StuarU, 608 

Stucco arabcsqucB, 509-510, 509 
Stucco cetling_decaraiion, 510 
Stucco head, Ta'ih Kurgan, Turke¬ 
stan, 500 ,502 
StumpI, Carl, 026 


Stupa, 64 

Buddhistic., 493-494, 496, 526, 
529 

at vVmaravatt, 56l 

idso Barhut; Sa nehi) 

Sturm und Drang movement, 686- 
637, 639 

Stylobate, 2{H, 208, 210, 262 
Sublime, 11, 19, 120, 250, 303, 
314-316, 369, 523, 578, 633, 
634, 639, 663. 664, 670, 683, 
713, 715, 717, 713, 764, 765, 
814 

Sudaioriairi, 292 
Suger, Abbot, 419, 425 
Suicide in CtMlUtne (see Watkitu) 
Suikn (Shotoku), EmprcH, 538 
Suites of danCA, 619 
Suihvan. Sir Arthur, 761 
Sullivan, l 43 uis H., 742, 789-792 
design by. 790 

lliung Atari t’fl ,4rifAj'j'«'/Hrr, FAe, 767 
(Stf aisa Vbhcrics Building; 
Guarantee Prudential Build' 
ing; Transportauan Build* 
ing) 

Sully, 60S 

Sully. Thomw; Queen Victoria 
portrait, 799 

Sumer, grave of Shub-ad {ue Shuh' 
ad) 

Samrr ir leimm j'ct 475 
Sumerians, 114-116, 368 
hgurcs nf gn<l4, 124, 133, 134 
head type, 115 
and mu-sic, 143 
(Scf atier Plaque) 

Sun stone, 498 

Sun of Venice, The {see Turner) 
Sung dynasty, 4S3 

painting, 303, 517, 5lS, 521, 525 
pottery, 530-531 
jtculpture, 514-515 
Supper at Ellimaus (rre Rem¬ 
brandt) 

Suprematists, 723, 738, 759 
Surface pattem, 31, JJ 
Surrealism, 76, 78, 154, 285, fiW. 

723, 736, 733-740, 750 
Sunend^ of Breda (see Veidzquez) 
Susa, 115. 121 

pottery from, 122, 725, 148 
Suspension, 35, 32 
Suzuki, D. X-; A Bnef ftislerj/ ^ 
Chinese PhilnsopAjf, 489rt. 

Swan Theater^ §75, 676 
Swift, Jouathain; Calliper's Tropelr-, 
667 

Swinburne, Algcrnoil Charles, 689, 
690 

Faustiite^ 690 
Swing, 816,818 
Syllabic, musict 408, 409 
Sylleatad church ornament, 372,^3 
SymiboLism, 31, 35-36, 57^ 125, 
126. 326-336, 335, 345, 460. 
462. 492, 538. 6«7, 689, 699, 
720, 738. 747, 74S. 750, 751, 
757, 772, 774, 804. 818 
Symmetry, 24, 24 
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Syniortds, J, A., Sr., 17^., 

251 

Sy'mphail.ti;:: poems, 754 
Symphonies, 409, 619* 622-^24 

alia Bcdhos^en; Berlioz; 
Brahtrut, Dvof-SJt; Franck; 
Haydo; MoHu-t;. Schubert; 
T«rhaikowsky) 

Synacsihc^ 764^765, B24, fl;25 
Syncopation, 759, 816 
SynclicaTc of painters and scujc^ 
ton, 806 

Synthedcisa, 725, 7 52 
Syrii 139 

(.iSfc alia Hama bn>nie plaqisc) 
chuirhes, 330-553. J.10* JdU, 569 
design, 506 
gospels, 358-559 
Syrinx, 539 

(iw alia Panpipes) 

Syrtoj, The, ZWn. 

T 

Tabi-uiuI-Eniil, 114* 12fl 
Table fountain. Gothic, 444—f45 
443 

Tablinum, 292^ 294, 397 
Tabriz rug design, 507, 508 
Tactile vaiue, 556 
Taft, l^orado. 615-814 
Black Hau'k, 814 
Columbun fountain, 814 
Fountain of the Great Lakes, 6l5 
FcHintain uf Time, ChicajFa. SIS. 
814 ■ . 

TahuU church (srr St. CUnteut) 
T^ung, tomb of, Sl3 
Tainc, Hippolyte, 762 
ffuiaij oj Eagtiih lAttnUuif, 71 
Taj Mahal, Agra* 510-511* 371 
Tamerlane, 484, 540 
Tammuz-Adonia, 117, 119* H2, 
179, 368 

T^ang dynasty* 485, 513, 514* 517 
fertility god. Si4, 516 
relief, 514, 315 
Tao, 486, 489, 524-526, 776 
T’ao-Tich, 485 
mask. -191, 776, 777 
Taos* 806 

pictograplu, 47 

Tapestry, 3^, 355, 377-578, 400. 

452, 458, 463, 544, 551, m 
Tash Kurgan, Turkestan stucco 
head, 500* 303 
Tasso, .4rnini'd, 666 
JtTosaltm Mipfird, 119 
Taste, Witeb on, 423 
(•Sir alia Gastaj 
Tattooing, 4/* 53, 39 
Taxco, church at* 7S2* 7S3t 
Taylor, Deems, 817 
Tchieng, 539 

Techntqiie, bronze casdng, lest 
wax method* 159* 491 
Chinese brush, 520-521 
Chinese landscape pointing* 522 
chryseicphaniinc, 160 
color* 521-522, 573* 729-730 
(Jwv alio Color) 
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Technique, Egyptian painting, 95 
etching, 575-576 
fresco, 457 

giaze on oil painting, 555 
mosaic, 340-341 

painting, in oil, 378-379* 465* 
625,637-638 
plaster casting* 268 
pottery, 124, 158-159 
Roman dreoradve painting, 299 
sculpture* 305 
finishing of, 267 
(iSkfif a/j* Puinting) 
silver point and pencil, 649 
lerra-CMla modeling, 308 
tempera, 378. 555, 560. 575 
on wood, 458 

Tcchnomorphit design, 47* 53-55, 
727, 355, 371, 394, 490, 525. 
529* 743, 779 
Tcedforms, 47^ 42* 47 
Tell Astnar, figure firem, /2l5 
head from, 123 
seals from, 729, 123 
Teh ^^Amama* d ly of Akhenaten, 

relief from, 106 
TeJIo, Babylonian seal, 725 
Tetnpera, 37s 

{Set aiitt Technique) 

Tempietto^ San Pietro in Montorio* 
Rome, 399 

Temple, aniiTtal-heud c«VT. 493 
497n., 777 

Armenian gabled, 170 
Asiatic and American, common 
characteristics, 497a. 
rincular, 261 
combed, 495 
Doric, 171 
Egyptian* 87-94 
Etruscan, ^7* 290 
freestanding* 93 
Hebrew, 89 
hlinoan, 168 
p>Tamid, 495-497 
roek-cut* of India* 493 
Remsn* 287-28S 
(5ifif i9ia Aeipna; Aesculapiis; 
Airwti: Angkor Thom; Ang^ 
kor VVat; ,'\n.U'Adai:l icmpb 
at Asaur; Anclmic style; 
Assos; Athena; Btiksci Chora- 
krong; Boro Budur temple; 
Confudus; CutlHclc; Dekn; 
Delphi; Dendcrah; Ephe- 
sua; Gorgun; Matsheparut; 
Hera, Olympia; llarus; In 
^tis; Jupiter Caprjtolinus; 
Khotu^ ClftjriCp Na^- 

rians; Neandria; Nemea; 
Olympia; Pbseidon; Prayer 
for the Year; Ptiblic [.area; 
Saluvan cave [cmplei; Scot¬ 
ch Rite; Segesta; Scrapl*; 
^ti I; Solomon's temple; 
Stonehenge* Thulos of Bpi-^ 
daunusr Vietory; Zem) 
Temple bells, J43 
Temparai arts;, 24, 26, 663, 716 


TennisMDourt theater* 671 
Tennyson, Alfred; Dream of 
Fair Women ,'' “'Dk Palace of 
Art**' “The V'iston of Sin*" 690 
Tenstorte, 405, 406 
Tepe-Gawra* 121* 167, 76S 
bowl frorn* 123, 124 
Tepidarium, 289* 290, 29/-29J 
Tcrtwrch, Gerard. 644 
Terence, Publius Terentius AEcr), 
284, 413* 472, 549, 594* 6W 
668 

Terpander, 176 

Terra cotta, bas-rehef, Han dy¬ 
nasty* 513, 311 
hut urns {lie Hut, ums) 
modcll {see Leonardo da Vinci) 
Terra Marc, 62, 292 

Tesserae* 295* 340, 376* 573 
Testelin, Henry; Treatise an (flr 
Ptaeiiie oJ Painting eatd Sewlp- 

tiiff, 661 

Tctatt* restoration of Erechlheuxn 
213 

Tetrachnrd, 182 
Texier, Jean, 440, 581 
Textile*, 53, 339 

Thalhcrg* Irviug; Muiim an tin' 
5ou»ly* jftamw onJ Jufitt, 8Z3 
Theater* Architecture, 711 
baroque* 675-61^ 

Chinese «Jid Japanese, 33S 
Greek, 2l3, 215*24^H-2^6 
Roman, 282 

(Set ofja Dionysus; lihama; 
Herada Atticus; Ddron; 
Olympian Theater at Vic¬ 
enza) 

Thfdtre Vicu K-Calom bier of Cu- 
pcau, 748, 750 
stage set of, 743 

Thtitrq da Champs-ElysArs, 744 
sculpture from, 746 
Th6^ire Libri6 of Antlr6 Antonie* 
748, 749 

ThtAtie de rOcu^Te of Lugn6 hx-* 
748 

ThcatricaJ lighting, 677 
Throdoric, 343, 362, 367, 411 
ornament from tomb, 377 
Thcuphihis (Roger of Hcimer*- 
hausen)* 301, 453 
£rjdiy tut Variaui Arts, 367™.. 379, 
415, 4lSrT. 

Fiiermos, metope ftoni Temple of 
Apollo* 279 
Theseus, 158, 252 
and Ariadne on Delos* 773 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia, 226 
{*if ai.rtr Fhidia*) 

'Thesis, 173* 407 
Thespj*, ISO, 244 
Thessaly, plan of building, 170 
Thokis of Epidaurus, 204* 261- 
262, 261, 328 
Tl]omai of Cclano* 410 
sequence by, 410 
ThomtSm (set Aqutnas) 

Thoreau, Henry David* 771, 772 
Thothmes III, 92 
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Thoueru, 76, 77, 110 
1 krtt Musketeer I (see I>umas) 

Thrtc PhikMophrri, The (lee Gior¬ 
gione) 

Three Trees (see Rembrandt) 
'rhucydides, 243 

History oj the Peloponnesian Ifiar, 
203n., 243»i. 

Thundentorm (see Do\*e) 

Ti, relief from grave of (tee Sak- 
karch) 

Ti (Uh). 539 
Tiahuanaro, 779 

Tiamat, 117, 125, 139, 141, 368, 
369 371 

Tiber, nymph of, 305-306, J06 
Tiborium, 436 
Ti-gi, 539 

TU^, Guatemala, 777 

lintel from Mayan temple, 775 
temple, 497 

Tile, Mesopotamian, 129,130,133, 
J4J 

Persian, 341 
walls from Warka, 127 
Till Eulentbiegel, 733 
(See also Strauss) 

Time in muac, 409 
(5!rr also Rhvthm) 

Tintoretto, II (jacopo Robusti), 
573, 577, 625-627 
Last Supper, The, 625-627, 626 
Tiryns, 171 

fresco, 150, 151 

Tischbein, Johann; Goethe on the 
Roman Caropagna, 686 
Titian Vecellio, 558, 573, 577-578, 
605, 627-629, 696 
Madonna Pesaro, 577-578, 578, 
625, 656 

Titus, Arch of, 291-292, 294, 310 
relief from, 310 

Tivoli, Villa d’Estc garden, 654, 
656 

Toke, Monroe Tsa; Cheyenne Dog 
^Idicrs, 783 
Tokio Hotel, 792 
Tokonoma, 531, 536 
Tolstoy, Leo (Lev), 747-749, 762 
Kreutzer Soitata, The, 749 
Living Corpse, The, 747 
What Is Art, 749, 762 
Tomb (see Antiphellos; Atreus; 
Kasa; Khnumhotep; Ming; 
Rainses II; Rock-cut tombs 
and temples; Sakkareh; Theo- 
doric; Triclinium) 

Tone, 34-35, 66, 191 
Tongue ornament, 222 
Tonic chord, 613, 614 
Torso, 603 
Tope, 526 

Topsheld (see Capen House) 
Torcello, cathedral at, 329, 388 
mosaics from, 329, 346, 348- 
352, 349, 351 
sculpture, 355 
Torii, 64 
Torque, 302, 273 


Toiti, Francesco Paolo;Goo</i^,713 
Totem, 58, 110, 72, 79, 368 
“To the VTrgins, to Make Much 
of Time” (see Herrick) 

Totonac designs, 777n. 

Tou Fung, 517 

Toulouse-Lautrec, Monfa (Henri 
Marie Ra^inond dc), 734 
Tourmanin, Sman church of, 332, 
333, 389 

Tower, 383-385, 439-444, 439, 497 
(See also Deerhunt; Earls 
Barton; Pagoda; Pisa; Porto- 
guaro; St. Ambrose) 

Town, medie\*al, 416-417, 441-442 
square, 442 
town hall, 4-14 
Tracery, 443 

Tragedy, 179, 198, 199, 244, 256, 
59i, 67^ 674, 719 
Tragicomedies, 752 
Trajan (see Basilica, of Trajan; 

Column of Trajan) 

Transept, 327, 328, 329, 387, 430 
Transportation Building, Columbi¬ 
an Exposition, 789 
Treasury of Atreus (see Atreus) 
Tree, Japanese ceremonial, 533 
Tree of Jesse, 453, 453, 455 
Tree of Judgment (see Maitani) 
Tree of life, 136, 155,154, 157, 343, 
381,453 
Trefoils, 435 
Tremolo, 616 

Treves (Trier), basilica at, 327 
Triangle, soul as, 193 
Tribute Money’ (see Masaccio) 
Triclinium, tomb of, 286 
Triforium gallery, 332, 383, 389, 
393, 425, 427, 428, 430, 431, 
433 

Triglyphs, 166, 207, 210 
Trigrams, 488, 489 
Trimurti, trinity, Ceylonese, 506 
Trinity Church, Boston, 787, 788 
Trinity Church, New York, 786 
Tripod um, 57 
Triquetra, 374 
Tristan and Isolde, 406, 407 
(5!rr also Wagner) 

Trisulphide of arsenic, 376 
Triumphal arch, 328-329, 343 
(Me also Arch) 

Trochaic meter, 174, 283, 409 
Troilos, 158 

Trope, 363, 405, 408, 412-413, 622 
Troubadours, 404, 405, 412, 471, 
613, 615 

musical forms of, 405-406 
Troubars, 405 

Trouv^res, 406-407, 412, 470, 471, 
664 

Tro>‘, destruction of, 178 
p^tery from, 57 
(See also Hut, urns) 

Trumbull, John, 798 

Battle of Bunker Hill, 798 
Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, 798 
Surrender at Yorktown, 798 


Truroeau, 397, 398, 446 
decoration of, 373 
Trumpet pattern, 370, 374 
Trumpet squinch, 330 
Tschaikowwy, 700, 713, 715, 760 
Fourth Sj/mphonjs, 754 
Mone but the Lonely Heart, 700, 713 
.\u ter acker Suite, 754 

Dance oj the Mhlitons, ISA 
Dance oj the Sugarplum Fairy, 
754, 755 

Overture oj 1812, 715 
Tsuki-yama 7 eigo Den, 532, 533, 537 
Tsui Kalu, 769 

Tuc d’Aufkjubert, clay sculpture, 
46 

Tumulus graves, 63, 168 
India, 493-494 
Tung Yuan, 523, 525 

scroll, 518, 523-524, 526, 527 
Turkestan, 515, 482 
temple form, 4% 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William, 
691, 697, 702-704, 714, 723, 
724, 726, 732, 801, 802 
Sun of Venice, 702, 724 
Turoc, stone from, 371 
Turrets, 445 
Tuscany, 551 

basilican churches of, 387 
Tutankhamen, 81, 106 
Tutilo, 412 
TuxlU, 777 

Twain, Mark, 771, 772, 773, 797 
Conrseeiicut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court, 772 

Huckleberry Finn, 772 
Innocents Abroad, 772 
lumping Frog, 772 
Lije on the Mississippi, 772 
Man That Corrupted Hadleybttrg, 
The, 772 
Roughing It, 772 
Tom Sawyer, 772 
Twentieth century art, 723-766 
aesthetics, 761-765 
architecture, 740-744 
drama, 746-753 
domestic architecture, 742-744 
music, 753-761 
piainting, 723-740 
sculpture, 744-746 
Twilight of the Gods, 368, 369 
Twittering Machine (see Klee) 
Tympanum, 446, 448 
Type (see Printing) 

Tyrian purple, 150 

Tyrol, Castle Runkebtein, 443 

Tze-Shi, 489 

U 

Uaxactun, Guatemala, 777 
bowl from, 778, 779 
L’ccello, Paolo, 534-554, 572, 583 
Rout of San Romano, The, 554 
Ufcr, Walter, 806 
Ugly, 422 
Um valley, 777». 

Ulrich (see Engelbert) 
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Umbrian, 555, 569 
Unarchitcctonic, 132 
Uncial *tylc of letter*, 374, 595 
UodcrM-orld goddci* altar, mouth 
0^777 

Unicom, prototype of, 141 
Union Park Garoens, Wilmimrton. 
795 

Unique Forms of Continuity in 
Space {ut Boccioni) 

United States Capitol, Washing¬ 
ton, 785, 7S7 
Unity, 24n.. 26, 481, 601 
Universal, 420 
Universal being, 420 
UnivTrsal man, 600 
University of Mrnnia, 785, 786 
Uni\-ersity Wits, &9 
Upanishaids, 485, 486 
Upjohn, F- M., 788ji. 

Upjohn, Richard {set Trinity 
Church, New Yo^) 

Uprising, The {see Daumier) 

Ur, 115 

{See also Plaqtse; Shub-ad) 
UmSs, church at, 372, J7J 
Ur-Nina, seal of {see Lagash) 

Useful values, 3, 8, 28, 29, 33, 422, 
424 

Usher, Abbott Paynson; .4 History 
oj .MethanUol irspentions, 548r, 
Usude ware, 55, 55 
Utensili, 105, 108, 172, T73 
Utna Pishtim, 118 
Utrecht I^tcr {see PSalter of 
Utrecht) 

Uxmal, 781 


V 

Vaillant, George C.; On tMe Thresh^ 
old oj \ahce Ameritan Civiliza- 
tion, 775». 

Vaison, cathedral of, J9J 
X'alcncicnncs mystery play, 660 
Values in art {see Associational 
value; Formal values; Useful 
values) 

V'an Doren, Mark; An An/Moer oj 
World Poetry, 79ii., 8 la. 

Van Dyck, Anthony; Cardinal 
fientivoglio, 798 

Van Eyck, Hubert and Jan, 463- 
465, 553, 555. 572, 639 
■ Madonrta and C^nor, 462 
Van Gogh, Vincent, 728, 731-733 
Portrmt tj an Actor, 732, 733 
Van Mierc\-elt, Michel, 633 
Van Ravcstcyn, Jan Anthonisz, 
633 

Van der Rohe, Mies, 792 
Van de Velde, Henry, 742 
Vannucci, Pietro {see Penigino) 
Vap»hio cups, 150, 152, f53 
Variations, musicid, 759 
Vasari, Giorgio, 551, 560, 563, 565, 
599, 604 
Utirt, 551 

Vase painting, Greek, 215-222, 
m, 248, 264-265, 264, 274 


Vases {see Har\*ester vase; Lydos; 
Pottery) 

V'assall House {see Craigie House) 
Vaucellcs, 418, 475 
Vaughn, Bodicy, Frohman {see 
Washington, National Cathe¬ 
dral) 

Vaulting, 31, 32, 32, 288-291, 290, 
29}, 430 
annular, 34/ 
barrel, 389, 392 
concrete, 333, 334 
groined, 389, 392 
honeshoe, 777 
Mesopotamian, /27, 128 
pend^t, 430, 430 
pendant stalactite, 510 
Sassanian. 132 
quadripartite, 392 
pointed, 425, 426, 427, 428, 429 
ribbed. 388-389, 3S8, 392 
•eiqiartite, 393, 394, 432 
Vedic religion, 484-485 
Vegetative man, 4/8 
V'’eU*quez, Diego, 563, 642-M4 
Adoration of the Magi, 643 
Crucifixion, 643 
Drinkers, The, 643 
Forge of V'ulcan, The, 643 
Las MeniAas, 643 
Man with the Wine Glass, 644 
Menippus and Aesop, 643 
Mercury and Argus, 643 
St John, 644 

Surrender of Breda, 642-644. 

642 

Tapestry Weavers, The, 643 
V'enddme, 438, 439 
Venetian critics, 604 
V’enetian school of painting, 558, 
572-578, 604, 627, 630, 643, 
696 

V'enice, domed churches of, 389- 
390 


mosaics from, 346, 348 
music of, 595, 616 

{See also Ca d’Oro; St Mark's; 
Giorgio Maggiore; Ti- 
dan Vecellio) 

Venturi, Lionello, 825 
Histo^ tj Art Criticism, The, 201, 


Venus of Mentone {see Mentone) 
V'enus of W'illendorf {see Willen- 
dorf) 

Vergil, 284, 469, 549, 650 
Verhaegt, Tobias, 630 
Verisme, 648 
Verlaine, Paul, 689 
Mon rfee jamiher, 690 
Vermeer van Delft, Jan, 633. 644. 


Music Lesson. The, 644, 644 
Vemet, Horace, 694, 696 
Veroli casket 358-359, 358 
Verona {see I^oggia del Consiglio; 
St. ^no) 

Veronese, Paolo, 577, 625 
Verrocchio, Andrea, 546, 554-555, 
557, 566, 567, 584, 585, 600 


Verrocchio, David, 584, 585 
and Leonardo, Baptism of Christ, 
555, 584 

Versailles palace, 639 
garden, 656, 657 

N'ersmllcs at Herreixrhiemsee, 709 
V'erticality in Gothic architecture, 
425, 435 

VerwildCTung* period, 709 
Verwora, Max, 761 
Vest^ virgins, 261, 278 
Vestibule temples, KarH, 494-495 
V^faflay, chur^ at, 392 
Vicenza {see Olympian Theater; 
Villa Capra) 

Victimae Paschtdi Lrmits, 410 
Victoria, Queen, 681 
Victory, temple of, /86 
Victory of Samothrace, 265, 275, 
745. 747 

yielle, 402, 404, 614 
V'ienna {see St. Stephen's; Votive 
Church) 

Vieiras, C^los, painting of, 776 
Vignette, 297, 299 
Vignola, Jacopo Barozzi, 601 
{See ^so ll Gcsii) 

Viking ornament, 371, 372 
Vildrac, Charles, 748, 750, 814 
Villa Albani, fresco, 285, 303, 30/ 
Villa Capra, 65/, 652, 785 
Villa d'Eiue garden, Tivoli, 654,656 
Villa of Fannius Sinistor at Boko- 
rcale, 296, 298 
VlllancUe, 595 

VlUard de Honnecourt, 417, 418, 
447, 453. 602 

noteb^ of, 418-419, 4/8, 424 
Vincent of Beauv^s, 421-424, 430, 
454, 471, 7J8 

Vinci, da {see Leonardo da Vinci) 
Vine motive, 354, 355, 446 
Viol, 402, 403, 408, 615, 616, 619 
Viola, 403, 619, 754 
da gamba, 616, 619 
VloUn, 142, 403, 616-619 
VloUet-le-Duc, 428, 431, 433, 688, 
709 

Dictiomaire de P architecture jran- 
foiu dr ronzirine au setziTou 
sOtle, 709 
Vlrga, 409 

Vlrjpn and Child, 348 
Virgin and Child fiom lie de 
France, 423 

Virgin from Reims, 447, 448 
Virgin of the Roclu {see Leonardo 
da Vinci) 

Virtu. 545-548, 551, 601 
Vinues, 281, 395a., 424, 547 
(&r also Erete) 

Virtuosity, 281, 601, 634 
Vlscher, Peter, 451 
Nuremberg Madonna, 356 
Vbhnu, 481, 485, 501, 506, 535 
and Buddha, Dcogerh, 501, 50? 
Virigoths, 367, 391, 392 
fibula, 380, 381 

(&f also Santa Maria de 
Naranco) 
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Vuit to a Mountain Retreat, A, 
523 

V’italism, 49&—499, 518—520 
V'itruvian scroll, 157, 222 
V’itruvim, 207ii., 210, 233, 244, 
297, 312-314, 600-602, 656 
V'ollmOUer; The Mtrade, 752 
Vobunfta Saga, 68, 404 
V'oltalrr, Francois Marie Arouet 
de. 611, 771 
(Snr dse Houdon) 

Volute. 132, 154, 755, 206*., 208, 
210, 211, 272 

Von Heine Gcldcm, Robert, 777*. 
- V’oo Schwind, Moritz, 700, 715 
V'on Sternberg, Joseph; Henry 17//, 
823 

Von Webern, Anton, 759, 760 
Voiticists, 723, 732 
Vodve Church, V'icnna, 709 
Vulcan {tee Hephaestus) 

W 


Wagner, Richard, 617, 683, 711— 
713, 715-716, 731, 746, 756 
Flying DutcTurum, TTte, 715-716, 

Gdtterddmmrrung, 715 
leitmotiv, 712 
Lethengrin, prelude, 755 
music drama, 715--716 
Parsifal, 716, scene, 776 
Ride of the Vdkyries, The, 716, 754 
Riengi, overture, 715 
Siegfried, 696, 715 
Trdtpne, 716 
Tristan and Isolde, 716 
Waley, Arthur; Orte Hundred and 
Mcenty Chittese Poems, 518*. 
Wall painting, of Ajanta, 505-506, 
505 


Egyptian, 97 

Walled cities, American, 776 
Walpole, Horace; Castle of Otranto, 
688, 710 

Walpole, Mass., 795 
Walt her von der V^ogelweide, 407 
Walton, Izaak; Com pleat Angler, 666 
IFar Song of tlte A'armanx, 407 
Ward, John Quincy Adams, 812 
Ward House, Salem, 784 
Warka {tee Tile) 

Warner, Olin, Congressional Li- 
brairy door, 813 
Washington, George, 770 
bust of {see Houdon) 
Washington, city plan of, 794, 795 
National Cathedral. 787 

{See also Lincoln Memorial; 

Scottish Rite, Temple of; 

United States Capitol) 

H'ater Bey, 816 
Water organ {see Organ) 

Watkiiu. Franklin C.; Suicide in 
Costume, 807 

Watson, Dr. Sibley; Fdl d the 
House of Usher, Lot in Sodom, 
822 


Watteau, Jean Antoine, 645-647 
Emba^ation for Cythera, 646, 
645 

F6tes Galantcs, 645 
Wattle, 61, 128, 131, 531, 784 
Waugh, Sidney, 791 
Weaving, 53, 94, 97,775 
Weber; Karl Maria von; Der 
Freiuhiitz, 715 

Webster, John; The Duchess of 
Malfi, 673 

Wedekind, Fraiu; Awakening of 
Spring Earth Spirit, The Heart 

5 f a tenor. Pandora's Box, Such 
s Life, 750 
Weir, J. Alden, 808 
Welles, Orson. 819 
Wells, H. G., 774, 761, 820 
WerdCT Church, Berlin, 709 
West, Benjamin, 798, 804 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, 788 
Westminster Abbey, 430 
Westover, 784 

Wharton, Edith; The Custom of the 
CoutUry, 773-774 
Ethan Frome, 774 
VMieel window, 435, 453 
Whistler, James McNeill, 800,803- 
808, 824 

Arrangements, 804 
Portrait of Carlyle, 804 
Portrait of Whistler’s Mother, 
804 

White-f^ured vase, 273, 274 
Whitman, Walt, 771-774, 797, 
802, 804, 811 
Leaves of Grass, 767 
Wliitney Museum mural {see Ben¬ 
ton) 

XNTiittier, 771, 773, 797, 804 
Snou'hound, 772 
Whole-tone scale, 757 
Wiesen, Westphalia, 378 
Wilde. Oscar, 279, 689, 747, 751, 
758, 804 

Detty of Lying, 279 
Salome, 747 

Willaert, Adrian, 595, 615 
Willendorf, Venus of, 45, 58 
WiUert's Park, Buffalo, housing, 798 
William the ^nqueror, 378, 392 
church of, 393 
Williaim, Roger, 770, 683 
Williams, V'aughn, 761 
Williamsburg, Va., GoverrKir’s pal¬ 
ace {see (^'erruir's palace) 
Wilson, Gilbert; mural, Terra 
Haute, 872 
Wilson, Richard, 651 
Wilson, Teddy; Bluet in C-sharp 
minor, 818 

WirKJtelmarm, Johann Joachim, 
647, 663 

History of Art, 663 
Wind-blo^ capital, 340 
Windmill Psaltcr, 462-463, 462, 
597 

Wind’s Song {see Pima Indians' 
song) 

Winged skyserpent, 776 


Winter Morning at Montclair {tee 
Inness) 

Wipo, 410, 412 

Wisdom Guiding the Universe {sea 
Law'rie) 

Witelo, 421, 423 

Witt, Thomas; Swan Theater 
drawing, 675, 676 
Woelfilin, H.. 761 
Wolfram von Eachenbach, 407, 
452, 453 

Women of Trachit {see Sophocirs) 
Wood, Grant, 811 
Wood, James, 763-764 
Wood blocks, 597 
Wood carving, 58, 60, 516,776,777 
Wooden corutruction, 387, 526-527 
{See also Construction; Frame 
corrstruedon) 

Wodworth Tower, New York, 791 
Wordsworth, William, 687, 689 
"On the French RevoluUon,” 
687 

World, medies'al conception {sea 
Dante) 

Oriental conception, 484, 485 
World’s Fair {see New York City) 
Worms, cathedral at, 392, 391 
Worrirrger, William; Form Proh- 
lemt of the Gothic, 41-42, 761 
Wounded lioness, 137, /3^ 139, 
165, 273 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 655 

{See also St. Paul’s, Londem) 
Wrestlers, Greek relief, 164-166, 
765 

Wright, Frank Llt^d, 789,791,792 
{See also Larkin Soap Building; 
Tokio Hotel) 

Wright, W. H.; Modem Painting, 
824 

Writing, archaic Arrrerican, 776 
Chinese, 489-490 
Egypdan, 76, 77, 82, 700 
Mesopotamian, 120-121, 720 
Wu tombs, 518 

Fairy and Phoenix, 521, 522 
Wundt, Wilhelm; Volkerpsychologie, 
20 

Wyant, A. H., 801 
Wycherley, William; The Plain 
Dealer, 674 

X 

Xanten {see Collegiate Church) 
Xaris, 201 
Xenion, 304 
Xenocrates, 200, 201 
Xertophancs, 189, 190 
Xenophon, 195, 551 

Memorabilia of Socrates, 243 
Xerxes, Apadana {see Apadana) 
also Handel) 

Y 

Yaksha, 481, 482, 495,498, 500, 5l4 
Pre-Mauryan, 497, 482 
Kubera, Barhut, 499 
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Vakiilu. 495, 498, 500, 514 
Chaitda, Barhui, 4^ 

^^okshina, BorKut, 496 
Saflchl atupn, 452 
Vaku^iiji, J&pait, 525, 

Yait^, 481, 488, 489, 518, 539 
Ya^ichilan, 777 

Yellow Spring {sft ‘^Antioch, 

Little") 

Vm Ti’u YQ, 522-523 
landscaw, 523 
Yih King, 487 
Yin, 4Sl, 488, 489, 518, 539 
Yoga. 486, 501, 503, 719 
Yorltihip Village, Camden, 

795 

Young Ladies of Avignon, The (hv 
Ilcam) 

Yprea,, cloth hall, 444 


The Arts and Man 

T'o, pre-Han bronze^ 4&2 
Y uan d^aaty, 483 
pointing, 525 
SCuLptuie, 515-516 
Vueatan^ 781 
Yung Lo, 528 
poilou, 52S-S26, A30 

Z 

Zacatenco, arehaic ligurines hroni, 
775 

Zarlino Jsiiiu^iard 595 

Zeno, 279, 280 
Zem, 182 r., 188, 278, 282 
Parthcnoii pediment, 234, 235 
tcmpEc nL Qlympia, 207 225, 
226-227,227, 22Sf 



Zeua, temple of, metopes, 227—228 
m, 285 
{Ste alsc Altar) 

Zeuxis, 1'99. 201, 300 
Ziggurat, 128-3 31, 72?, 729, 495, 
496, 777, 779, 781 
Assyrian, 49T 

Zigjiag ornament, 727, 727, 777, 
348, 355, 357, 7^2 
Zither^ 142, 402, 404 
Zola, Emile, 730 
Zoomarphsc, 47, 41S, 490 
Zo<ros)ier, 490 
Zoser, pyramid oT, ^ 

Zufii pottery, 5S 

ZvtriiEcr Palace, Drtsden, 652, 654, 
6SS 

Zwingli, 609 

ZygourEcs, ladtc rfom, 172* t?3 
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